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PERE   LACOMBE,  A  WILDERNESS 
APOSTLE   OF   THE   NORTH 

By  AGNES  C.   LAUT 


IN  the  month  of  September,  there  passed 
through  Montreal,  on  the  way  from 
France  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
a  distinguished  figure  unique  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the  annals 
of  the  great  Northwest. 

Doers  of  big  things — men  who  have  made 
history — we  still  have  with  us;  but  not 
every  maker  of  history  has  by  the  mere 
lifting  of  a  hand  prevented  massacres  that 
might  have  wiped  out  the  frontier  of  half  a 
continent.  Few  leaders  have  rallied  half  a 
hundred  men  to  victory  against  a  thousand 
through  pitchy  darkness,  in  the  confusion 
of  what  was  worse  than  darkness, — panic. 
And  not  every  hero  of  victory  can  be  the 
hero  of  defeat,  a  hero— for  instance — to 
the  extent  of  standing  siege  by  scourge, 
with  three  thousand  dying  and  dead  of  the 
plague,  men  fleeing  from  camp  pursued  by 
a  phantom  death,  wolves  skulking  past  the 
wind-blown  tent-flaps  unmolested,  none 
remaining  to  bury  the  dead  but  the  one 
man  whose  hands  are  over-busy  with  the 
dying. 

And  not  every  hero  is  as  unaware  of  the 
world's  blare  as  a  child;  and  as  indifferent 
to  it.  Such  is  Pere  Lacombe,  known  to  all 
old  timers  from  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the 
Missouri. 


To  call  him  simply  a  priest  is  misleading; 
for  in  these  days  of  sentimental  religion, 
with  the  abolition  of  the  devil  and  a  pious 
turning  up  of  the  whites  of  one's  eyes  to  an 
attenuated  Deity,  priesthood  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  sort  of  anemic  goodness 
— the  man  who  sits  in  a  cushioned  study- 
chair.  But  Father  Lacombe's  goodness  is 
of  the  red-blood  type,  that  knows  how  to 
deal  with  men  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
clenched  fist. 

Two  kinds  of  men  make  desolating  fail- 
ures in  a  new  land.  There  is  the  one  who 
sits  moused  up  in  a  house,  measuring  every 
thing  in  the  new  country  by  the  standards 
of  the  old;  and  there  is  the  book-full  man, 
who  essays  the  wilds  with  city  theories  of 
how  to  do  everything  from  handling  a  buck- 
ing broncho  to  converting  a  savage,  only  to 
learn  that  he  can't  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion for  the  simple  reason — as  the  French 
say — that  one  has  to  learn  much  in  the 
woods  not  contained  in  "le  cure's  pet-ee 
cat-ee-cheesm." 

To  neither  of  these  classes  did  Father 
Lacombe  belong.  He  realized  that  one  is 
up  against  facts  in  the  wilderness,  not  theo- 
ries; that  to  clothe  those  facts  in  our 
Eastern  ideas  of  proprieties,  is  about  as  in- 
congruous as  to  dress  an  Indian  in  the  cast- 
off  garments  of  the  white  man.  Instead 
of  expecting  the  Indian  to  adopt  the  white 
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man's  mode  of  life,  Father  Lacombe  adopt- 
ed the  Indian's.  He  rode  to  their  buffalo 
hunts  with  them  half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  herds  roamed  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Saskatchewan  in  millions;  or  he  broke  the 
way  for  the  dog  train  over  the  trackless 
leagues  of  snow  between  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Athabasca.  Twice  he  was  a  peace- 
maker with  the  great  Confederacy  of  Black- 
feet,  Bloods  and  Piegans.  Yet  when  hon- 
orable peace  could  not  be  won,  he  won 
another  kind  of  peace — the  peace  that  is  a 
victory. 

II 

It  was  in  the  region  of  what  is  known  as 
Old  Man's  River,  south  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan. Here  the  Blackfeet  Indians  could 
pasture  their  numerous  bands  of  ponies  for 
the  winter,  sheltered  from  the  north  wind 
by  the  bluffs  and  deep  ravines  that  cut 
athwart  the  prairie  in  trenches.  Here,  too, 
the  buffalo  herds  were  likely  to  be  found 
browsing  below  the  cliffs,  or  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  poplar  groves  along  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

"Were  the  buffalo  as  plentiful  as  old 
timers  say;  or  is  this  more  of  the  old  timer's 
yarns?"   I  asked  Father  Lacombe. 

"Plentiful!"  he  repeated  derisively. 
"When  I  first  went  to  the  West  and  joined 
the  hunt  of  the  buffalo,  they  were  literally 
in  millions.  I  should  think  at  least  a  mil- 
lion a  year  must  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  Why, 
I  have  heard  the  old  Cree  and  Blackfeet 
chiefs  say  that  at  fording  time,  the  rush  of 
the  herds  almost  stopped  the  current  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Missouri."' 

But  camping  ground  that  offered  such 
ideal  conditions  of  shelter,  ford  and  food, 
had  its  dangers.  From  days  immemorial, 
war  existed  between  Blackfeet  and  Cree. 
The  tribe  with  best  horses  had  greatest  suc- 
cess at  the  buffalo  hunt;  and  that  meant 
security  against  want.  From  the  time  that 
Spanish  horses  spread  north  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Indians  of  this  region  had  only  two  oc- 
cupations— hunting  the  buffalo,  and  raiding 
other  tribes  for  horses.  The  Blackfeet,  like 
the  Sioux,  were  tigerish  fighters.  They  were 
even  bolder;  for  after  sweeping  down  on 
Cree  or  Assiniboine  or  Sautaux  to  the  east, 
they  could  drive  their  booty  back  up  Old 
Man's  River  to  the  passes  of  the  Rockies, 
where  no  alien  tribes  could  follow.     When 


leagued  with  their  confederates,  the  Bloods 
and  Piegans,  they  were  invincible. 

All  through  the  winters  of '68,  '69  and  '70 
it  was  well  known  that  an  alliance  of  a  thou- 
sand Cree,  Assiniboine  and  Sautaux  were  on 
the  war-path  against  the  Blackfeet;  but  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  enemy  invading  the  very 
center  of  the  Blackfeet's  hunting  ground. 
The  circumstances  were  not  unlike  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  the  French  settlements 
two  hundred  years  before,  when  the  Iro- 
quois invaded  the  land  of  the  Algonquins 
and  Hurons.  The  different  missions  of  the 
half  dozen  Oblates  who  were  in  the  North- 
west, were  scattered  two,  three,  four  hun- 
dred miles  apart.  In  case  of  attack,  they 
were  farther  away  from  help  than  Quebec 
had  been  from  France.  It  took  six  months 
to  go  from  Eastern  Canada  to  the  missions 
west  of  Edmonton,  two  months  to  go  from 
Ft.  Garry  (Winnipeg),  where  a  handful  of 
fur  traders  lived  inside  a  walled  fort,  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies,  and  three  months 
to  send  word  to  the  outside  world  by  way 
of  the  Missouri-Benton  trail  to  St.  Paul. 

Father  Lacombe  had  already  won  the 
respect  of  the  Blackfeet  by  his  heroism  dur- 
ing the  small-pox  scourge.  He  had  taken 
up  winter  quarters  in  the  lodge  of  the  great  ■ 
Sun  Chief  of  the  tribe.  Some  forty  tepees 
with  sixty  men,  and  their  women  and  child- 
ren were  in  the  camp;  and  a  short  distance 
away  were  two  other  encampments  of  fifty 
or  sixty  tents.  The  prairie  traveler  learns 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  snow  as  an  open 
page;  and  alien  footprints  distinctly  fore- 
warned the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Father 
Lacombe  urged  Sun  Chief  to  call  all  the  en- 
campments together  for  the  general  safety; 
but  his  caution  was  perhaps  mistaken  for 
fear;  and  the  camps  not  only  remained 
apart,  but  half  the  warriors  in  Sun  Chief's 
encampment  went  off  to  hunt. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  December 
with  the  early  dark  and  woolly,  surcharged 
atmosphere  that  precedes  storm.  Tent 
thongs  were  braced  taut  against  the  howl- 
ing wind.  Extra  wood  was  carried  in 
from  the  bluffs  and  heaped  on  the  fire  in  the 
centers  of  the  tepees;  and  the  four  or  five- 
hundred  horses  were  carefully  picketed  in 
shelter,  so  they  could  not  drive  before  the 
wind.  Supper  consisted  of  pemmican  and 
tea  without  sugar;  and  those  were  nights 
when  tin  cup  and  fork  almost  stuck  to  the 
lips  in  a  burn  from  intensity  of  frost.     In 
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such  weather,  as  one  venerable  Oblate,  who 
has  been  forty  years  on  the  Mackenzie,  said: 
"The  hatchet  was  our  Cross;  for  we  did 
nothing  but  chop  down  saplings  for  fire- 
wood to  keep  from  freezing  to  death." 

The  hatchet  was  to  be  another  kind  of 
Cross  to  Father  Lacombe  that  night. 

It  must  have  been  a  unique  scene — one 
that  will  never  again  be  enacted  in  America, 
the  wind  howling  like  a  demon  pack  of  loup- 
garou,  outside;  the  tawny  faces  crouching 
round  the  center  fire  inside  the  big  tepee  of 
Sun  Chief;  the  leap  of  lambent  flame  to  the 
suck  of  the  wind  at  the  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  tepee;  the  blue  smoke  blinding  the  eye- 
sight the  minute  one  stood  erect  in  the  tent; 
the  shadows  on  the  skin  walls  of  the  tepee; 
the  whining  of  the  dogs  to  gain  entrance; 
the  whinnying  of  the  picketed  ponies,  and 
upright  in  the  crowded  tepee  above  the 
Blackfeet  stretched  on  buffalo  robes  round 
the  fire,  the  figure  of  the  weather-worn, 
stalwart  priest  leading  the  chant  of  even- 
song to  the  Great  Spirit  that  is  as  much 
God  of  red  man  as  of  white. 

Sun  Chief  and  the  priest  must  have 
talked  late,  heaping  wood  on  the  fire;  for  it 
was  midnight  before  fires  were  out  and 
Father  Lacombe  rolled  himself  in  a  buffalo 
robe  with  outer  clothing  folded  as  pillow. 
Outside,  raged  the  storm,  "the  forty  below 
and  a  blizzard"  that  Westerners  know, 
wrenching  at  the  tent  poles,  heaping  drifts, 
lifting  and  falling  in  the  shrill,  whistling  cry 
that  seems  to  die  away  in  the  wail  of  a  lost 
soul.  One  does  not  sleep  on  such  nights. 
It  is  the  same  instinct  that  makes  animals 
restless  in  storm;  something  primordial, 
below  consciousness,  that  pricks  the  senses 
to  alertness  for  danger.  You  may  have  re- 
duced the  whole  cosmography  of  existence 
to  a  scientific  formula,  proved  that  "winds 
are  currents  of  air  in  violent  activity, "  that 
ghosts  don't  course  the  earth  disembodied, 
and  that  fiends  are  only  the  myths  of  hu- 
man fear;  but  you  can't  lie  awake  all  night 
listening  to  the  corsairs  of  northern  storms 
screaming,  hissing,  shouting  venomous  glee 
with  the  undertone  of  a  deathless  wail,  and 
not  think  a  good  many  thoughts  you  don't 
talk  out. 

Suddenly,  Sun  Chief  leaped  into  the  air 
with  a  yell:  "Assinaw!  Assinaw!  The  Cree! 
The  Cree!" 

Nearly  a  thousand  warriors  had  swooped 
down  on  the  camp  of  half-armed  Blackfeet. 


Ill 


The  late  fire  had  marked  out  the  chief's 
tent  for  special  attack.  The  only  safety 
was  the  darkness  of  storm  outside;  but  be- 
fore Sun  Chief  could  grasp  his  gun  and  slash 
open  the  tight-laced  tent-flap,  bullets  were 
whizzing  through  the  tepee  walls.  Two 
balls  bounded  with  a  spit  of  fire  through  the 
dark  at  the  priest's  feet.  Then,  the  Indian 
chief  had  hurled  his  family  out  to  the  safety 
of  darkness  away  from  the  marked  tent; 
and  Father  Lacombe  was  the  target  for  a 
thousand  shots,  one  musket  charge  splin- 
tering two  of  the  tent  poles,  bullets  whist- 
ling about  his  head  with  the  sing — {zY{{ — • 
sip,  that  one  never  forgets. 

It  took  but  a  trice  to  jerk  his  soutane 
from  the  pillow  and  slip  it  over  his  shoul- 
ders. Seizing  the  little  metal  cross  in  his 
right  hand,  he  muttered  a  prayer,  dashed 
out  and  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice 

"Fight!  Fight!  Don't  run!  Don't  run! 
They'll  cut  you  to  pieces  if  you  run !  Hoo- 
ray! Hooray!  Fight,  mes  enfants!  En 
avant,  mes  braves!  Fight  for  your  wives 
and  children!" 

Up  to  the  time  Father  Lacombe  came  to 
talk  of  that  famous  fight,  he  had  worn 
rather  a  wearied  air.  He  had  just  landed 
from  the  Atlantic  steamer  and  was  tired. 
He  couldn't  understand  why  the  world 
should  wish  to  know  about  the  little  things 
he  had  been  able  to  do.  Other  men  would 
have  done  the  same.  Many  men  had  done 
more.  But  as  .the  memory  of  that  night 
came  back,  the  eyes  took  on  a  new  light,  the 
light  of  the  war-horse  that  smells  powder. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  unconsciously  falling  into 
that  picturesque  medley  half  English,  half 
French,  "t'at  night — it  was  hell!  It  was 
hell!  T'ere  is  no  light  but  the  sinister  blaze 
of  the  muskets,  when  some  one  drop  with 
the  death-cry.  We  hear  the  Cree  shouting 
the  war  whoop,  the  Blackfeet  women  and; 
children  lost  in  the  dark,  screaming  for  each 
other,  not  knowing  which  way  to  hide;  the 
horses  whinny  and  stampede  through  camp 
among  the  howling  dogs;  and  the  blaze — 
blaze — blaze  of  the  guns,  with  the  bullets 
spitting  through  the  snow  like  hot  iron!" 

As  Father  Lacombe  dashed  from  the  tent 
a  squaw  staggered  forward,  shot  through 
the  upper  part  of  her  body ;  and  the  blaze  of  a 
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musket  showed  a  child  in  her  arms.  Before 
he  knew  it,  his  feet  were  bathed  in  her  blood. 
Barely  could  he  administer  the  last  rites  to 
the  dying  woman,  when  the  enemy  had 
burst  into  the  encampment  and  torn  the 
scalp  from  her  head.  Twenty-five  tents 
were  scattered  to  the  winds;  but  the  Black- 
feet  never  ceased  to  fight  nor  the  priest  to 
hurrah  them  on !  A  hostile  Assiniboine  was 
in  the  very  act  of  plundering  Father  La- 
combe's  possessions  when  a  ball  stretched 
the  miscreant  dead  on  the  bed  which  the 
priest  had  just  left.  As  if  in  instant  pun- 
ishment of  the  squaw's  death,  a  Blackfoot 
sprang  upon  the  corpse,  and  the  Assini- 
boine's  scalp  was  ripped  away  before  the 
body  was  cold.  Of  all  Lacombe's  belong- 
ings, everything  was  taken  but  the  soutane, 
he  had  slipped  over  his  shoulders,  the  Cross 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  a  little  book  of 
prayers — not  much  for  a  man  exposed  to  a 
forty-degree-below  blizzard,  a  thousand 
miles  from  help. 

"  If  I  failed  now,"  he  said,  "  I  felt  every- 
thing would  be  lost — all  the  years  with  the 
Blackfeet  and  Cree  gone  for  nothing.  " 

More  than  that,  if  the  thousand  hostiles 
had  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  Black- 
feet  camp,  including  the  priest,  every  mis- 
sion and  fur  post  and  frontier  settlement 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mackenzie  would 
have  been  exposed  to  attack.  It  does  not 
take  much  success  to  turn  a  white  man's 
head;  and  it  takes  less  to  intoxicate  a  thou- 
sand warriors  on  the  ramp. 

The  one  hope  was  to  let  the  assailants 
know  the  priest  was  among  the  Blackfeet; 
for  he  had  befriended  the  Cree,  too,  in  the 
small-pox  scourge. 

Uplifting  the  Cross  in  his  right  hand,  with 
a  flag  flourished  in  the  left,  he  rushed  for- 
ward shouting:  "It  is  I — Lacombe,  your 
friend ! "  But  in  the  confusion  of  storm  and 
musketry,  he  could  make  himself  neither 
seen  nor  heard. 

Three  times  the  fury  of  assault  was  driven 
back  and  assuaged,  the  besieged,  of  whom 
more  than  half  already  lay  dead  or  wound- 
ed, huddling  together,  exposed  to  the  storm, 
not  knowing  which  way  they  dare  retreat, 
when  with  a  roar  like  the  boom  of  a  tidal 
wave,  the  Cree  war  whoop  rose  and  they 
attempted  to  rush  the  camp.  And  three 
times  Father  Lacombe's  "Hooray!  Hoo- 
ray! On,  mes  braves!  Fight!  Fight!  De- 
fend your  children!" — rallied  the  dispirited 


little  band  to  keep  their  stand   and    hurl 
back  the  assailants. 

The  storm  that  had  prevented  the  Crees 
from  seeing  the  priest,  also  prevented  them 
from  learning  the  weakness  of  the  Blackfeet. 

All  night  the  firing  never  ceased;  and  all 
night  the  little  band  of  Blackfeet  gave  way 
never  an  inch. 

Then  morning  came — sun  dawn  over  a 
bloody  field  with  the  tempest  lulling  like  a 
thing  tired  out  and  the  enemy's  musketry 
spitting  over  the  drifts  from  the  hiding  of 
the  wooded  bluffs. 

A  clearer  atmosphere  gave  Lacombe  his 
chance.  Bidding  the  Blackfeet  stop  firing 
and  hide  where  the  Cree  shots  could  not 
reach  them.  Father  Lacombe  raised  his 
Cross  in  his  right  hand,  a  flag  of  truce  in  his 
left,  and  marched  straight  out  in  the  face 
of  the  firing  line,  shouting  on  the  Cree  to 
come  out  and  parley.  The  Blackfeet  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  realized 
what  he  was  doing — marching  straight  in 
the  face  of  certain  death.  They  called  to 
him  to  come  back.  They  would  fight  to 
the  end  and  die  together;  but  he  marched 
right  on.  Bullets  fell  at  his  feet.  Two  or 
three  balls  siffed  past  his  ears,  singeing  his 
hair.  Again  the  Blackfeet  shouted  for  him 
to  come  back;  but  he  was  beyond  call,  and 
the  bullets  were  raining  around  him  like 
hail. 

If  the  sun  that  rises  over  northern  snow- 
fields  ever  witnessed  a  more  human  piece  of 
unconscious  heroism  than  this  solitary  fig- 
ure advancing  against  the  firing  line — I  do 
not  know  of  it. 

Suddenly,  he  was  seen  to  reel  and  fall, 
drenched  in  blood.  A  bullet  had  bounced 
from  the  ground,  striking  him  in  the  shoul- 
der, and  glancing  up  grazed  across  his  fore- 
head. Demons  could  not  have  restrained 
the  Blackfeet  then.  To  the  triumphant 
yell  of  the  Crees,  they  sent  back  counter- 
shout  that  set  the  ravine  ringing.  They 
we're  no  longer  on  the  defensive.  A  whirl- 
wind rush  of  rage  carried  them  past  all 
bounds  of  fear.  They  only  waited  to  see 
the  priest  on  his  feet — for  the  force  of  the 
bullet  had  been  broken  by  the  shoulder 
wound — when,  with  yells  of  fury,  they 
poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  Cree 
bluffs,  running  from  hiding  of  snowdrift  to 
brushwood,  pressing  the  hostiles  back  and 
back  till,  before  midday,  the  fighters  were  in 
talking  distance  and  a  Blackfoot  snarled 
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out — "You  have  wounded  your  priest! 
Canaille!   Have  you  not  done  enough?"' 

Wounded  the  man  who  had  nursed  them, 
too,  through  the  small-pox  scourge?  The 
Crees  were  dumbfounded.  Besides,  they 
were  beaten;  and  they  probably  reasoned 
that  if  a  handful  of  men  taken  by  surprise 
put  up  this  kind  of  a  fight,  the  same  men  on 
the  aggressive  with  daylight  to  aid  them 
and  couriers  scurrying  to  bring  back  the 
absent  hunters,  could  coop  the  Cree  com- 
pany up  in  one  of  these  ravines  and  exter- 
minate the  entire  band.  Besides,  thirty  of 
their  braves  were  dead,  fifty  wounded;  and 
retreat  on  horseback  over  deep  snow  with 
fifty  wounded  to  carry  could  not  be  made 
with  as  great  speed  as  the  return  of  Black- 
feet  warriors  might  warrant. 

A  Cree  advanced  to  parley. 

They  had  not  known  the  priest  had  been 
among  the  Blackfeet.  The  smoke  had 
hidden  the  face  of  the  man,  who  had  ad- 
vanced alone!  It  was  enough — the  Cree 
would  retire;  and  retire  they  did  with  all 
the  speed  they  could  put  into  their  horses. 


When  the  battle  was  over,  the  Blackfeet 
turned  to  Lacombe.  A  more  haughty  tribe 
never  existed  among  North  American  Ind- 
ians. They  had  no  words  now  to  express 
their  pent  up  feelings.  They  threw  their 
arms  about  him  like  children,  sobbing  out 
gratitude.  They  prostrated  themselves  at 
his  feet.  They  declared  that  he  was  di- 
vine, or  the  bullets  that  rained  round  him 
would  surely  have  killed  him;  but  he  only 
told  them  that  that  was  the  way  his  God 
took  care  of  men  who  would  risk  their 
lives  for  His  sake;  and  no  doubt  the  Black- 
feet did  what  the  Indians  call  some  "long 
thinking." 

But  the  heroism  of  real  life  has  no  time 
for  stage  effects.  1 1  was  the  kind  of  North- 
west cold  that  doesn't  just  chill  you.  It 
takes  hold  of  you  with  nippers.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Two  hundred  of  the  horses 
had  been  stampeded  and  were  even  now  on 
the  way  to  the  Cree  land.  Not  much  was 
left  of  the  encampment  but  the  tent  poles, 
skins  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  the 
horses  running  wild  over  the  prairie. 


"  I  was  never  in  all  my  life  so  completely 
a  pauper,  as  after  that  fight  with  the  Cree," 
said  Father  Lacombe. 

Some  of  the  Blackfeet  from  the  other 
camps  arrived.  They  gave  him  buffalo 
robes  to  keep  him  from  freezing;  and  the 
next  day,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  all  set  out  for  a 
camp  twenty  miles  distant.  Needless  to  say 
that  when  he  left  this  camp  for  a  six  days' 
journey  to  a  fort  of  the  mountains,  in  all  the 
dangers  of  cold  and  storm  he  was  escorted 
by  three  Blackfeet. 

The  most  of  men  would  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with  that  battle  as  one  good  winter's 
work;  but  Lacombe  followed  up  his  forcible 
object  lesson  in  muscular  goodness  by  go- 
ing straight  to  the  Cree  encampments  and 
teaching  what  it  was — in  Indian  language 
— "that  made  a  man's  heart  strong." 


IV 


One  can't  help  wondering  if  the  many 
martyrs  to  persecuted  faith  had  used  a  little 
of  Lacombe's  muscular  methods  whether 
results  would  not  have  totaled  up  better. 


The  Oblates  have  been  in  the  West  only 
three-quarters  of  a  century;  and  they  have 
civilized  fifty  thousand  Indians.  The 
Jesuits  sacrificed  life  and  means  for  two 
centuries  among  the  Iroquois;  and  nothing 
remains  of  it.  But  the  wilderness  leader  is 
born,  not  made.  For  a  man  of  the  purely 
studious  temperament — no  matter  how 
zealous — to  attempt  running  rapids,  fordmg 
rivers,  riding  tricky  bronchos,  mingling  in 
the  melee  of  the  buffalo  hunt  or  warriors' 
foray — is  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  To 
succeed  in  these  things  a  man  has  to  be  born 
with  a  strain  of  adventure  in  his  blood. 
And  Father  Lacombe's  youth  prepared  him 
for  such  a  life. 

He  was  born  of  habitant  parents  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Now,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  French  fam- 
ily in  the  province  of  Quebec,  seignior  or 
peasant,  that  has  not  some  strain  of  an  an- 
cestor who  took  to  the  woods  in  the  early 
days  and  lived  the  free  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness hunter,  camping  under  the  stars. 
Where  the  English  colonist  farmed,  the 
French  colonist  hunted,  gay  of  heart,  care- 
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less  of  to-morrow;  and  that  hunter  strain  is 
in  the  blood  yet.  Seventy  years  ago,  wild- 
wood  tales  were  in  the  very  air  that  a  Que- 
bec boy  breathed.  There  was  not  a  hamlet 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  that  had 
not  sent  out  its  hero  to  hunt,  to  explore, 
to  fight.  The  French-Canadian  took  to 
the  rapids  like  a  duck  to  water.  Nothing 
daunted  him.  He  courted  dangerous  ad- 
venture for  the  fun  of  it.  He  didn't  care 
for  trade.  What  he  liked  was  la  gloire;  and 
I'm  inclined  to  think  that  men  live  bigger, 
broader  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  huzzy  who 
is  called  "  La  Gloire, "  than  for  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  this  atmosphere  Father  Lacombe 
passed  his  youth.  Besides,  the  French-Ca- 
nadian habitant  is  taught  to  do  everything 
for  himself.  He  weaves  the  cloth  for  his 
own  clothes,  he  makes  his  own  hats,  he 
spins  his  own  wool,  he  tans  the  leather 
for  his  boots.  He  even  disdains  a  bought 
stove.  He  builds  a  clay  or  brick  oven.  He 
grows  his  own  tobacco.  He  catches  the 
fish  required  for  his  table;  and  fifty  years 
ago,  above  the  white-washed  stone  wall  of 
the  hearthside  fireplace,  on  an  iron  rack, 
hung  the  musket  that  supplied  the  family 
table  with  fresh  meat  from  the  woods. 

What  better  environment  to  prepare  for 
the  wilderness  life?  The  city  man,  who 
essays  the  wilds,  has  had  his  mind  fed  by 
the  college  factory  and  his  stomach  by  a 
machine-regulated  market.  You  pay  your 
money  and  men  will  think  your  thoughts 
for  you,  and  put  clothing  on  your  back. 
The  place  where  such  a  man  fails  is  where 
he  is  suddenly  and  nakedly  thrown  on  his 
own  resources.  St;-ipped  of  the  adventi- 
tious, his  own  resources  are  nil;  and  he  lies 
down  to  die.  If  ammunition  fails  the  true 
wilderness  hunter,  he  has  the  dead-fall,  or 
some  other  trap.  If  the  trap  fails  him,  he 
tries  snares  for  birds.  If  birds  fail  him,  he 
will  fish  with  home-made  net,  or  home- 
made hook.  It  is  only  when  bird,  beast, 
and  fish  fail  that  he  is  at  the  end  of  his 
tether.  And  not  the  least  important  part 
of  his  equipment  is  that  almost  animal  in- 
stinct of  alertness  to  danger. 

These  were  the  things  that  fitted  Father 
Lacombe  for  his  wilderness  life;  but  it  was 
a  kind  act,  whose  author  little  foresaw  the 
consequences,  that  set  him  on  the  path  of 
his  after-life.  The  parish  priest  gave  him 
money  to  go  on  with  his  education.     All 


the  return  asked  by  the  priest  was  that  the 
boy  "be  good;"  and  young  Lacombe  be- 
gan casting  about  in  his  mind  the  best  way 
to  be  practically  good,  not  sentimentally, 
or  as  the  street  says,  "dishwater,"  good. 
He  was  as  muscular,  strong  and  athletic  as 
a  young  Indian.  Why  not  consecrate  his 
muscularity  to  goodness?  Where  would 
such  muscularity  tell  best?  Manifestly, 
the  Church  is  not  a  boxing-school,  though  it 
aims  to  give  hard  knocks  to  the  Devil;  but 
there  was  the  Pays  d'en  Haut,  the  Up- 
Country  where  so  many  young  Frenchmen 
sought  "la  gloire."  There  was  a  field  unin- 
vaded  by  any  but  the  fur  trader  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  North  Pole;  and  there  was  a  field 
for  iron  strength  and  muscular  goodness. 

He  at  once  went  to  the  House  of  the  Ob- 
lates,  Montreal.  The  Oblates  were  prepar- 
ing to  capture  this  field.  A  curious  old  pile 
of  unpretentious  gray  stone  is  this  house  of 
dreams,  that  has  sent  out  so  many  brave 
men  to  heroism  and  death  in  the  North- 
west !  It  is  a  house  of  poverty  and  ideals  as 
well  as  dreams.  Perhaps  they  go  together. 
Vespers  were  ringing  as  I  drove  up  to  the 
door;  and  I  could  not  but  think  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  lilt  of  the  chimes  how  many 
young  mystics  had  dreamed  of  white-robed 
victory  to  the  sound  of  those  bells,  only  to 
go  forth  to  life-long  exile,  to  death  by 
famine  or  cold,  or  the  assassin  hand,  like 
young  Fafard  and  Marchand  at  Frog  Lake. 

Success  is  such  a  white-robed  thing  to 
young  dreamers  full  of  ideals  to  their  necks, 
and  such  a  bloody,  cruel  thing  all  tattered 
at  the  edges  and  worm-eaten  to  the  middle 
in  real  life,  and  yet  if  young  mystics  had  not 
dreamed  what  the  world  calls  "moonshine" 
to  the  lilt  of  those  chimes,  could  Lacombe 
have  won  the  Crees  from  a  war  that  would 
have  deluged  the  West  with  blood  as  the 
Sioux  deluged  Minnesota? 

An  inscription  tells  me  that  I  am  to  ring 
the  bell  and  open  the  door.  I  do  so,  to  find 
myself  in  a  chairless  anteroom,  with  a  tiny 
frosted  window  in  the  wall.  I  rap  on  the 
wicket  as  we  are  told  a  certain  mythical  pil- 
grim rapped  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The 
window  swings  open,  and  a  priest-porter, 
with  shrewd  enough  eyes  to  have  been  a 
relative  of  Peter's,  asks  me  what  I  want.  I 
tell  him  in  French,  that  would  have  made 
anyone  but  that  porter  laugh,  that  I  want 
to  find  out  about  the  delayed  boat  that  is 
bringing  Father  Lacombe  from  the  last  trip 
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he  will  ever  make  to  the  East.  At  the 
name  "Lacombe,"  the  porter's  antiquity 
falls  from  him  like  rags.  He  goes  off  at 
such  speed  that  1  catch  only  every  second 
word  and  guess  the  others,  but  gather  that 
if  I  will  "please  to  walk  an  parloir"  some- 
one will  come  who  will  tell  me  everything, 
things  that  Father  Lacombe  does  not 
tell  about  himself.  So  1  pass  through  an- 
other door,  au  parloir,  beyond  which  are 
sacred  precincts  where  no  outsider  goes. 
Here,  Father  Corneillier  comes,  and  we 
talk  of  the  long  line  of  French-Canadian 
path-makers  who  have  won  the  West, 
of  Provencher,  and  Tache,  and  Grandin. 
Here,  I  presently  meet  Husson,  who  has 
been  up  on  the  Mackenzie  for  forty  years, 
and  tells  me  of  seeing  American  whalers 
who  have  rounded  the  Horn,  passed  through 
Bering  Strait  and  summered  at  Pt.  Bar- 
row, in  the  Arctic.  Here,  too,  I  meet  Father 
Lacombe  himself,  the  next  day,  a  mus- 
cularly  built,  close-knit  man,  who  looks 
more  as  if  he  were  in  the  sixties  than  in 
the  seventies,  with  hands  that  could  take  a 
bulldog  grasp  of  difficulties,  shoulders  broad 
to  carry  the  heaviest  weights  unbent,  and 
on  his  face  a  kindness  inexpressible. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  Up-Country  was  en- 
tered either  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  across 
the  Great  Lakes,  or  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Paul,  whence  the  journey  was  continued  by 
ox-cart  and  boat  to  Ft.  Garry,  now  Win- 
nipeg. Just  at  the  international  boundary 
westward  of  Red  River  from  Pembina  was 
the  great  hunting  ground  of  the  buffalo. 
Into  the  rough-and-tumble  hunting  camps 
went  young  Lacombe  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  Indians,  and  what  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  language — the  things  not 
taught  in  the  cure's  "  pet-ee  cat-ee-cheesm." 
The  story  of  these  buffalo  hunts  I  have  told 
elsewhere  and  shall  not  repeat  here,  except 
to  add  that  the  implacable  hatred  between 
the  Sioux  and  Cree — of  which  this  was  the 
border  land — turned  many  a  buffalo  hunt 
into  a  bloody  foray.  These  fights  are  a 
story  in  themselves. 

Westward  of  Red  River,  the  journey  was 
continued  either  by  boat  up  the  Saskatche- 
wan, or  "the  plains  across"  for  a  thousand 
miles  by  horseback,  ox-cart  or  dog-train. 
The  Saskatchewan  boats  were  the  famous 


Mackinaw  flat-bottom  barges  propelled  by 
eight  oarsmen.  Boxes,  bales,  hardware,  mat- 
tresses, heterogeneously  pitched  on  board, 
loaded  these  craft  to  the  water  line;  and 
anywhere  he  could  find  handhold  or  foot- 
hold or  pillow  for  his  head,  the  traveler 
stowed  himself.  Except  in  cases  of  great 
urgency,  stop  was  made  at  night  to  camp 
a  la  belle  eioile.  Here,  the  priest  held  his 
earliest  services  in  a  temple  as  old  as  time 
— the  vault  of  heaven. 

Half  way  westward  at  Portage  La  Loche, 
the  Red  River  flotilla  of  boats  met  the  men 
of  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  and  Sas- 
katchewan coming  out  with  the  annual 
loads  of  furs.  Cargoes  were  exchanged. 
The  crews  paused  to  rest,  and  one  can  guess 
that  a  good  deal  went  on  among  the  rollick- 
ing French  voyageurs  and  Scotch  clerks 
not  according  to  the  cure's  catechism. 

For  some  reason,  there  was  always  good- 
natured  rivalry  and  chaffing  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  French  employees  of  the  fur 
company.  The  French  were  most  mer- 
curial— could  do  big  things  at  a  rush;  but 
the  Scotch  were  credited  with  better  stay- 
ing powers.  Among  the  French  was  one 
giant  packer  from  Sorel,  Quebec,  who  could 
pick  any  two  Scotchmen  up  under  his  arms 
and  bundle  them  head  first  through  the 
parchment  windows  before  their  comrades 
could  come  to  the  rescue.  One  day,  the 
Scotch  clerk  in  the  fort  thought  to  put  up  a 
trick  on  Jo  Paul,  that  would  take  the  brag 
out  of  the  French  voyageurs.  Barrels  of 
sugar  stood  piled  in  one  corner  of  the  store. 
In  one  barrel,  apart  from  the  rest,  the 
sugar  had  been  replaced  by  lead. 

"Jo  Paul, "  ordered  the  clerk,  with  a  wink 
to  the  men,  "  I  wish  you'd  put  that  barrel 
on  the  counter." 

Jo  Paul  went  at  the  barrel  as  if  it  had 
been  a  ball  of  down;  but,  behold,  "the 
sugar"  did  not  budge;  and  Jo  Paul  "caught 
on."  Mustering  all  his  strength,  with 
clenched  teeth,  he  seized  the  barrel  of  lead 
and  hurled  it  bang,  with  giant  impetus,  slap 
on  the  top  of  the  counter.  The  clerks  held 
their  breath,  then  there  was  no  laughter. 
The  lead  crashed  through  counter,  through 
planks,  through  floor  beams  and  all,  clear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar. 

"Voila,  mon  petit,"  says  Jo  Paul,  "you 
can  go  ga'der  up  y'  own  lead." 

When  the  journeys  were  by  dog-train, 
one  significant  fact  was  often  noticed  of  the 
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dog  driver.  Spite  of  danger,  hunger,  cold, 
the  Indian  runner  would  keep  his  courage 
unless  one  thing  happened.  All  Westerners 
know  that  the  whiskey-jack  or  scolding  jay 
will  follow  travelers  for  miles  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  of  the  camp.  So  will  wolves; 
but  a  poisoned  fish  settles  them.  But 
sometimes,  on  a  long  journey,  when  food 
runs  short,  and  a  driver  is  half  blind  from 
snow  glare,  sick  to  the  very  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach from  snow  nausea,  and  dizzy  from 
snow  staggers,  there  will  be  observed  fol- 
lowing the  lone  courser  across  the  snow 
glaze  of  spring  thaw,  black  shadows — the 
carrion  crows.  When  that  happens,  the 
very  marrow  of  an  Indian's  courage  melts. 


VI 


Once,  on  such  a  journey  southward  over 
interminable  snows.  Father  Lacombe  had 
camped  with  his  guide  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  woods.  Both  men  were  dead  tired. 
Their  snow-shoes  dragged  heavily.  Sup- 
per over,  they  spread  their  snow-logged  gar- 
ments to  dry  before  the  fire,  prepared  beds 
of  spruce  branches,  and  sat  listening  to  that 
strange,  unearthly  silence  of  the  snow- 
padded  plains.  The  dogs  crouched  round 
asleep.  The  night  grew  black  as  ink,  fore- 
boding storm.  An  uncanny  muteness  fell 
over  the  two.  They  knew  they  were  eighty 
miles  from  a  living  soul;  and  the  cold 
was  terrific.  There  was  no  sound  but  the 
crackle  of  the  fire,  and  an  occasional  splinter 
of  frost-split  trees  outside.  Suddenly  the 
guide  pricked  up  his  ears,  with  dilated  eyes 
intent.  Faint,  more  like  a  breath  of  storm 
than  a  voice,  came  a  muffled  wail.  Then, 
silence  again,  of  very  death.  The  men 
looked  at  each  other,  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing. It  was  the  kind  of  silence  where 
you  can  hear  your  breath.  Half  an  hour 
passed.  There  is  no  use  pretending.  The 
ozone  of  northern  latitudes  at  midnight, 
eighty  miles  from  a  living  soul,  can  prick 
your  nerves  and  send  tickles  down  your 
spine.  You  become  aware  that  solitude  is 
positively  palpable.  It's  like  a  ghost-hand 
touching  you  out  of  Nowhere.  You  feel  as 
if  your  own  nothingness  got  drowned  in 
an  Infinite  Almightiness.  And  it  came 
again,  out  of  the  frost-muffled  woods — the 
long,  sighing  wail. 
"Alex,  do  you  hear?" 
"Yes,"  but  he  didn't  want  to. 


"What  is  that?" 

"  Hare  seized  by  owl. " 

"You  think — that?" 

"Yes,"  but  he  thought  it  weakly. 

"Your  hare  has  a  human  voice,  Alex." 

But  Alex,  who  was  visibly  chattering, 
became  voluble.     Of  course,  it  was  a  hare. 

He'd  often  remarked  the   resemb But 

the  words  died  in  a  gulp  of  fright:  and  the 
guide  got  himself  to  bed  in  haste  with  the 
blanket  robe  over  his  head. 

"Alex,  your  hare  has  a  long  life,  hein? 
Listen!  Do  you  hear?  Get  up!  Someone 
has  need  of  us!  I'm  going  to  see. " 

In  vain  Alex  explained  to  the  priest  that 
the  voice  would  only  lead  him  to  death  in 
the  woods,  that  it  came  from  the  body  of 
some  brave  buried  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  there,  who  was  calling  for  the 
things  his  relatives  had  forgotten  to  place 
with  the  corpse. 

"Then,  I'll  go  alone,"  said  Lacombe, 
"but  you  keep  your  gun  ready;  and'if  there 
is  danger,  I'll  call  you!" 

And  surely,  from  a  prudent  point  of  view, 
it  was  rash  to  follow  a  vague  voice  into 
unknown  woods  blanketed  black  with  the 
thickness  of  intense  frost.  He  would  catch 
the  sound,  follow  it;  find  nothing — wait; 
hear  it  again;  again  follow  it;  and  again 
lose  it.  What  was  terrifying  was  that  the 
groans  seemed  nearer  than  his  own  hands 
and  feet — yet  he  could  find  nothing!  Sud- 
denly, he  was  aware  of  the  warmth  of  cin- 
ders under  his  moccasins;  and  stooping, 
felt  a  voice  in  his  very  face.  A  human  form 
lay  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe  across  the 
dying  camp  fire. 

"Speak!  What  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"  A  woman  with  her  child — lost.  I  could 
tramp  no  longer — my  feet  are  frozen." 

Calling  the  guide,  the  two  men  carried 
woman  and  infant  to  their  tepee.  She  was 
little  more  than  a  child  herself,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  outrageously  beaten.  Both  feet 
required  amputation.  The  priest  learned 
that  she  had  been  cast  off  by  her  Cree 
husband,  and  had  gone  forth  from  the 
camp  to  kill  both  herself  and  the  child;  but 
at  the  sound  of  its  cry,  her  courage  failed 
her.  She  could  not  do  the  act,  and  marched 
on  and  on,  day  after  day,  till  the  frozen  feet 
could  march  no  farther.  Then,  wrapping 
the  child  in  her  warmest  clothing,  she  had 
gathered  it  close  in  her  arms,  spread  the 
buffalo  robe  over  herself,  and  lain  down 
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to  die.  But  to  this  Hagar  of  the  wilder- 
ness came  also  a  visitant  of  mercy.  When 
Father  Lacombe  wakened  in  the  morning, 
he  found  that  the  guide  had  plied  the  wo- 
man with  restoratives  all  night,  wrapped  her 
in  robes  and  placed  her  on  the  dog  sleigh. 
The  guide  then  hitched  himself  with  the 
dogs  to  pull.  Father  Lacombe  fastened 
the  steering  pole  behind  to  push;  and  so 
they  took  her  to  the  mission  house,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant.  On  the  way  they 
came  up  with  the  Cree  husband  who  had 
abandoned  her.  The  man  was  dumb-found- 
ed at  the  apparition. 

"What,"  he  blustered.  "I  don't  want 
this  wife!  You'd  have  done  much  better 
to  have  minded  your  own  business  and  left 
her  alone  where  she  was,  to  die." 

For  just  a  second,  the  Man  in  Father  La- 
combe got  the  better  of  the  Priest.  I  think 
if  that  Cree  had  waited,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived all  he  needed. 

"You  miserable  beast!"  thundered  La- 
combe. "  You  don't  think  as  much  of  your 
child  as  a  dog  of  its  pups!  Get  into  that 
tent  this  minute  and  hide  your  dishonor- 
able head,  or — !  Fll  find  someone  to  take 
care  of  her!" 


VII 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  days  when  the 
West  held  its  breath  lest  the  Blackfeet 
should  join  Riel  in  the  Metis  rebellion,  and 
Father  Lacombe  had  the  fate  of  the  fron- 
tier in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  or  of  the  old 
Indian  sage,  who  sent  his  son  to  Lacombe 
to  learn  if  there  were  no  Better  Way  than 
the  Wolf  Code  of  Brute  Existence. 

All  night  the  two  men  sat  talking,  the 
wise  man  of  the  Indians  and  the  wise  man 
of  the  whites;  comparing  the  wisdom  of  all 
that  each  knew,  about  a  Better  Way;  and 
when  the  fevered  eyes  of  the  dying  Indian 
turned  to  watch  his  last  sunrise,  there  was 
on  his  faces  the  light  that  is  neither  of  land 
nor  sea.  What  his  mystic  visions  had  told 
him  might  betrue,  the  white  man  had 
confirmed. 

These  are  but  a  few  episodes  in  the  life  of 
a  man  whom  the  West  venerates  and  the 
Indians  almost  worship.  A  secular  friend 
has  built  for  him  a  home  called  "The  Her- 
mitage" among  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies; 
and,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  of  the 
setting  sun,  he  has  decided  to  pass  the  even- 
ing of  his  life. 


The  Silver  Birches. 
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THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE   FERNS 

A    FOREST    FABLE 
By  ALOYSIUS  COLL 


IT  was  down  by  the  tarn  in  the  marsh- 
wood,  down  by  the  pool  of  the  lizards 
and  the  pollywogs,  that  there  dwelt 
a  fringe  of  round-leafed  plants  which  sci- 
entists and  men  of  wise  heads  had  not  yet 
named  ferns.  And  it  was  here  the  birds 
of  the  forest  always  stopped  to  drink.  The 
robin  flitted  through  the  underwood  and 
lighted  close  to  the  water  edge,  fearless  of 
wet  feet,  for  he  never  took  cold,  wrapped 
as  he  was  in  his  great  red  breast-warmer. 
And  the  crow  came  down  from  his  tall 
twig-mooring  on  the  sycamore  and  the  pine, 
a  little  suspiciously,  but  always  thirsty 
enough  to  drink  before  taking  wing  to 
the  dim  heights  above.  The  song  spar- 
row hopped  upon  a  half-dipped  stone,  and 
flashed  his  head  under  the  water  a  dozen 
times  after  drinking.  The  canary  found 
that  the  fresh  water  was  good  for  his  golden 
coat,  and  he,  too,  came,  not  altogether  free 
from  vanity. 

The  thrush,  a  sober  bird  with  a  thought 
always  for  the  morrow  and  his  fate,  flut- 
tered in  bewildering  circles  to  the  pool,  and 
raising  his  head,  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  as 
the  cool  draught  trickled  down  his  throat. 
The  snipe  scarcely  ever  left  the  pool,  and 
paddled  about  with  his  high  legs,  as  one 
of  consequence  in  that  mimic  sea.  And  he 
piped,  and  made  his  high  ascension,  and 
then  veered  back  to  his  departing  spot,  as 
one  who  returns  for  some  forgotten  trinket. 
The  blackbird  was  never  very  far  from 
the  pool,  and  two  years  in  succession  he 
and  his  wife-mate  had  a  nest  in  an  elder 
near  the  shore;  a  shaggy  nest  built  of 
shreds  and  paper  bits,  which  hung  through 
the  winter  like  a  rag  upon  the  bush.  The 
woodcock,  a  dumpy  bird  with  more  bill  than 
tail,  was  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  he  was  al- 
ways around,  hidden  like  an  eavesdropper 
in  the  sedges  and  the  grass. 

And  there,  too,  gathered  the  sand-piper, 
the  cat-bird,  the  wren,  the  blue-winged 
crane,  the  curious  heron,  the  pheasant,  the 


partridge,  the  bobolink,  the  red  cardinal,  the 
chattering  cockatoo,  the  solemn  owl,  the 
hawk,  the  lark  and  wild  pigeon,  the  wood- 
pecker and  his  brother  the  sapsucker,  the 
cross-grained  jay,  and  last  of  all,  the  par- 
rot, who  gathered  at  the  marsh-wood  and 
the  pool  of  the  lizards  and  the  pollywogs 
because  his  neighbors  were  to  be  found 
there,  and  he  could  indulge  his  fancy  for 
the  gossip  of  the  forest.  Like  good  friends 
who  gathered  over  a  keg  of  ale,  the  birds 
were  always  in  fine  feather  after  their  re- 
freshing drink  from  the  water,  and  as  they 
supped  they  chattered  and  sang  songs,  and 
danced  on  the  bending  boughs  and  flut- 
tered on  the  shore-sands. 

And  one  day  the  birds  fell  to  talking  of 
their  clothes.  The  conversation  went  mer- 
rily on,  till  the  wild  turkey,  who  never  liked 
the  pheasant  because  the  latter  had  a  habit 
of  eating  all  the  haws  off  the  trees  before 
they  were  half  ripe,  began  to  deride  the  cos- 
tume of  that  same  obnoxious  Air.  Pheasant. 

"  I  think  he  is  themost  ridiculously  attired 
bird  in  the  forest,"  argued  Mr.  Turkey. 
"He  wears  his  necktie  on  top  of  his  head. 
Why  don't  somebody  twist  it  around  into 
place,  I  wonder?" 

Just  then  Mr.  Pheasant,  with  a  whirr  and 
a  flipping  of  leaves,  sailed  up  the  valley  and 
dropped  into  the  flock  of  birds,  completing 
his  flight  with  one  last  little  run  as  he  hit 
the  ground.  He  looked  fine  and  proud 
with  his  ruffled  knot,  and  stretched  himself 
an  inch  higher  when  the  other  birds  told 
him  what  Mr.  Turkey  had  said. 

"Well,"  he  retorted  hotly,  "I  can  at 
least  go  through  the  woods  without  always 
craning  my  neck  out  and  in,  and  gaping 
this  way  and  that  way,  like  the  country 
gawks  I  have  heard  the  hunters  tell  about. 
And  my  feet  are  not  always  blue  with  a 
false  chill,  like  a  piece  of  wild-goose  back 
frozen  to  an  ice-berg,  out  adrift." 

"  Sit  down,  Turk,  and  he  can't  see  them," 
piped  the  shrill  voice  of  the  wren.     Miss 
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Wren  was  always  ready  to  oflfer  a  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  known  that  when  she  had 
nobody  to  talk  to,  she  scolded  the  twigs 
and  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  leaves.  Mr. 
Turkey  did  not  take  her  suggestion,  but, 
with  his  throat  puffed  out,  and  his  feathers 
spread  and  his  wattle  purple  with  rage, 
darted  over  the  leaves  to  the  log  on  which 
had  hopped  Mr.  Pheasant.  There  was  a 
whirr  of  wings,  and  a  flap  or  two,  and  both 
fowls  vanished  down  the  valley. 

"A  quick  temper  has  Mr.  Turkey,"  said 
the  blackbird,  when  the  astonishment  had 
subsided. 

"You  might  tell  him  that  in  the  night," 
said  the  jay. 

"Why  in  the  night,  Mr.  Jay?" 

"He  wouldn't  know  whether  he  had  you 
or  a  piece  of  the  darkness,"  and  the  birds 
tittered  in  glee  at  the  sally.  "  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  clothes,"  said  the  wren,  irre- 
pressible. Miss  Wren  probably  believed 
another  rumpus  might  be  started.  All  the 
female  birds  especially  were  touchy  about 
their  clothes. 

"  You  don't  have  much  trouble  with  your 
outfit.  Miss  Wren,"  said  Jim  Crow.  "  You've 
worn  that  mud-colored  dress  since  I  knew 
you.  And  besides,  I  knew  your  mother, 
and  sure  as  you  live,  she  wore  a  costume 
so  much  like  yours,  that  I  believe  she  left 
you  her  cast-off  garment  as  a  legacy." 

The  whole  wood  for  a  mile  around  trem- 
bled with  the  outburst  of  laughter  and  song 
that  followed  this  philippic. 

"How  about  that  skeleton  in  your  own 
family,  Mr.  Crow?"  shrieked  Miss  Wren. 

"I  don't  understand,"  mused  Jim  Crow, 
on  a  dead  limb,  as  calm  as  a  cucumber. 

"You  don't,  don't  you?  That  old  dead 
issue,  you  know." 

"  Still  in  the  dark,"  said  Mr.  Crow. 

"How  about  the  journey  one  of  your 
fathers  made  for  Noah  out  over  the  deluge? 
Some  sacred  writ  has  it  that  that  ancestor 
of  yours  stopped  for  carrion  and " 

"Tut!  tut!  Miss  Wren,"  urged  a  dozen 
listeners,  raising  their  wings  to  calm  the 
irate  little  bird. 

"And and,  it's  in  you  to-day,  Mr. 

Crow,  for  you  know  I've  seen  you  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  tearing  the  muscles  and 
sinews  from  a  dead  horse  in  the  pasture 
fence  corner." 

Jim  Crow  was  a  wise  bird — as  wise  in 
those  early  days  as  he  is  now.     So  he  said 


never  a  word  in  reply,  because  he  knew  the 
truth  had  been  told  about  him,  and  he 
could  do  no  more  than  argue  against  a 
fact  all  the  brother  birds  knew,  but  deep  in 
his  heart  he  resolved  on  a  vengeance  long 
and  terrible — when  the  proper  occasion 
should  come  to  him.  Miss  Wren,  rumpled 
and  still  angry  and  chattering,  hopped  and 
fluttered  out  into  the  forest,  a  little  glad 
that  she  had  had  the  last  word,  and  a  little 
fearful  to  remain,  lest  she  might  lose  the 
fruit  of  her  complete  triumph  in  a  second 
encounter.  And  the  birds  turned  to  other 
subjects  for  amusement. 

"Well!  if  here  don't  come  Mr.  Crane  on 
his  stilts,"  said  the  robin. 

And  from  the  far  rim  of  the  pool  of  the 
lizards  and  the  pollywogs  stalked  the  high 
crane,  awkward  and  ungainly,  but  smiling 
with  good  nature.  "Just  the  thing,  this 
damp  weather,  friends,"  he  began,  com- 
placently. "Would  somebody  like  to  take 
a  walk  with  me,  this  fine  morning?" 

"Mrs.  Robin!  Mrs.  Robin!"  the  birds 
chirped  in  chorus. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Robin,  let's  show  them  how 
a  gentleman  and  a  lady  should  promenade." 
And  the  crane  made  a  bow  so  deep  that  he 
bent  his  great  height  double,  even  includ- 
ing a  bending  of  his  legs  at  the  knees. 

It  took  some  persuasion  to  induce  Mrs. 
Robin  to  make  a  start  on  the  parade,  but 
she  finally  consented,  and  under  one  blue 
wing,  which  Mr.  Crane  held  over  her  like  a 
parasol,  and  steppingout  genteelly  with  him, 
she  passed  before  the  group  of  admiring 
birds. 

"What  a  charming  couple!"  warbled  the 
blackbird. 

"If  Mr.  Crane  would  only  sing!"  remarked 
the  canary. 

"  You  couldn't  sing  a  chorus  in  my  key!" 
slyly  answered  the  crane. 

Now,  Mr.  Crane  was  a  humorous  bird. 
He  was  a  trickster,  too.  He  knew  that  his 
legs  were  always  the  subject  of  ill  comment, 
and  he  knew  also  that  Mrs.  Robin  had  often 
taken  part  in  the  irony.  And  it  was  Mr. 
Jim  Crow,  sullen  and  silent  still,  who  first 
divined  Mr.  Crane's  purpose  when  he  saw 
him  parading  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pool 
of  the  lizards  and  the  pollywogs.  It  was 
too  good  to  be  missed,  thought  Mr.  Crow — 
this  episode  about  to  happen,  and  he  for- 
got his  quarrel  long  enough  to  call  out: 
"Don't  be  bantered,  Mrs.  Robin.  You're  the 
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bravest  bird  in  the  wood,  you  know."  For 
Mr.  Crow  did  not  wish  to  witness  any  sepa- 
ration at  that  moment. 

"  But  he's  wetting  my  feet,"  complained 
Mrs.  Robin,  getting  alarmed,  as  Mr.  Crane 
made  the  first  march  along  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

"Lift  up  your  skirts!  Mrs.  Robin," 
called  out  the  woodpecker,  with  a  dozen 
nods  of  his  head. 

"Higher!  Higher!  Mrs.  Robin,"  sang 
the  blackbird. 

"Insulting  thing;  let  me  go!"  shrieked 
the  poor  robin,  but  she  could  not  free  her- 
self, for  Mr.  Crane  had  by  this  time  taken 
hold  of  her  wing  with  his  long  bill.  And  so 
he  marched  her  out,  step  by  step,  before  all 
the  birds,  till  the  water  rose  higher  and 
higher — till  it  wet  and  soaked  her  petti- 
coats and  her  downy  ruffles. 

"  Baptize  her!"  called  Mr.  Crow. 

"Baptize  her?"  said  Mr.  Crane.  "Not 
a  bit  of  it.  She  wouldn't  make  a  good 
Christian.  Don't  you  see  she's  worried 
only  about  the  petticoats.  That's  a  sign 
that  she'd  go  to  church  only  for  the  sake  of 
showing  off  her  clothes.  Besides,  I'm  not 
a  preacher."  Then  he  added,  suavely: 
"  Really,  Mrs.  Robin,  did  you  get  your  toes 
wet?  That's  too  bad.  You  see,  when  one 
is  'up  on  stilts'  one  don't  feel  the  water  till 
a  higher  stage  is  reached." 

And  so  Mr.  Crane  led  Mrs.  Robin  out  to 
the  shore,  so  angry  that  she  could  not  speak 
a  word.  Her  petticoats  were  bedraggled 
and  weary-looking,  and  the  poor  bird  was 
at  once  an  object  of  amusement  and  pity. 

"It's  a  shame,"  said  the  canary. 

"Not  a  burning  shame,  though,"  said 
Mr.  Crow.  "You  see,  the  water  drowned 
the  fire." 

"You  weren't  so  smart  with  Miss  Wren," 
said  the  lark. 

"No  more  arguments,  please,"  said  Mr. 
Turkey,  who  had  returned.  "But  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  let's  do  something  for 
Mrs.  Robin." 

"Yes,  yes;  we'll  make  her  a  new  petti- 
coat," said  the  taylor  bird. 

"Right  away!" 

"  But  what'll  we  make  it  out  of?"  said  a 
chorus  of  the  birds,  doubtingly. 

"There  are  the  ferns,"  said  Miss  Taylor 
Bird.  "We'll  each  make  a  petticoat  out  of 
the  great  wide  leaves,  and  the  best  of  the  lot 
Mrs.  Robin  may  choose  for  herself.  Now 
to  work." 

Mr.  Hawk,  with  his  strong  beak,  tore  off 


the  heavy  leaves  for  the  weaker  birds,  and 
all  set  to  work.  Mr.  Turkey  pinched  out 
great  pieces  of  the  edge,  making  a  coarse 
scallop.  Little  Miss  Wren  came  back  and 
picked  out  a  fine  embroidery  all  around  one 
whole  leaf.  Mr.  Parrot  cut  out  wide  pieces 
of  the  green  goods,  and  Mr.  Canary  worked 
on  the  same  piece  of  goods  and  put  finer 
touches  to  the  garment,  clipping  long 
fringes  into  the  heart  of  the  leaf.  And 
some  picked  out  dainty  designs  and  some 
made  careless  shapes,  and  some  fanciful, 
and  some  cut  and  re-cut  and  made  and 
over-made,  till  all  wer^  done. 

And  then  upon  a  log  they  spread  the 
examples  of  their  skill,  from  the  little- 
notched  specimens  of  the  wren  to  the  long- 
clipped  fringe  of  Mr.  Crane  himself,  whose 
long  bill  had  worked  wonders  when  used  as 
a  pair  of  scissors.  And  some  of  the  gar- 
ments had  been  sewed  and  stitched  with 
the  silver  threads  of  the  thistledown,  till 
the  fern  leaves'  heads  were  bent  and  their 
backs  doubled  never  again  to  straighten. 

"Now,  choose,"  said  Miss  Taylor  Bird, 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Robin,  still  picking  at  her 
bedraggled  feathers. 

But  not  a  petticoat  would  Mrs.  Robin 
pick  from  the  display.  .  Not  a  glance  would 
she  deign  to  cast  upon  the  heap  of  pretty 
things. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  sell  my  honor, 
then  buy  it  back  again  at  a  bargain  coun- 
ter?" she  said  sarcastically. 

"Can't  do  anything  with  a  bird  that, 
looks  ahead  far  enough  to  talk  the  shop 
language  of  a  twentieth  century  woman," 
said  Jim  Crow.  "But  it'd  be  a  pity  to 
spoil  all  the  ferns  for  nothing  except  a  les- 
son in  millinery  and  dressmaking,  so  let's 
plant  them  here  in  the  moist  sand,  where 
Mrs.  Robin  came  to  grief." 

And  all  the  birds  took  their  garments 
made  from  the  dull  round  ferns — the  fringes, 
and  the  curling  branches,  the  cut  and 
carved  designs,  the  laces  of  green  and  the 
dainty  maiden-hair,  the  spines  and  the 
fronds,  the  rolled  stalks  that  never  can  open 
up  because  of  the  stitches  of  thistledown — 
and  they  planted  them  in  the  cool  sand. 

And  there  to-day  you  will  find  the  ferns, 
still  cut  and  scalloped  by  the  birds  of  the 
forest,  a  fringe  and  a  lace  and  embroidery 
for  the  water. 

For  all  this  happened  down„by  the  tarn  of 
the  marsh-wood  and  the  pool  of  the  lizards 
and  the  pollywogs,  and  if  you  don't  believe 
it,  why — ask  the  pollywogs. 
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THERE  are  two  varieties  of  the  fox- 
terrier — the  smooth-coated  and  the 
wire-haired.  Both  have  hosts  of 
admirers  and,  while  the  smooth  has  always 
been  well  to  the  front  and  a  popular  cus- 
tomer, the  wire  languished  for  awhile  in  re- 
mote obscurity.  Now,  however,  they  too 
are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  we  shall  produce  here  for  a 
long  time  either  the  quantity  or  quality 
manifest  at  an  important  English  show. 

The  early  fox-terriers  seemed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  somewhat  nondescript  group 
of  small  dogs  known  as  "terriers,"  and  were 
to  be  found  of  all  colors — black-and-tan  pre- 
dominating. Some  authorities  have  held 
that  judicious  crossing  with  the  old  white 
English  terrier  influenced  the  markings,  and 
in  this  manner  the  white  body  was  obtained. 
This  is  possible,  but  we  know  that  some  ter- 
riers existed,  contemporaries  of  the  black- 
and-tans,  of  the  color  now  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dalzell,  in  his  valuable  book  on 
"British  Dogs,"  alludes  to  a  black-and-tan 
specimen  belonging  to  his  father.  "  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  color,"  he  says,  "the  dog 
could  have  won  on  the  show  bench."  The 
Dukes  of  Beaufort,  until  quite  recently, 
kept  up  their  kennel  of  the  old  coloring  and 
worked  them  regularly,  and  if  the  old  pic- 
tures of  them  speak  truly  a  useful  lot  they 
were. 

While  the  type  of  the  fox-terrier  has 
changed  considerably  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting 
that  several  of  the  good  ones  shown  in  the 
seventies  or  thereabouts  could  still  hold 
their  own  on  the  show  bench.  For  instance, 
how  many  of  the  cracks  of  to-day  could 
lower  the  colors  of  old  "  Belgrave  Joe  ?" 

Perhaps,  though,  the  type  has  not 
changed  so  materially,  so  much  as  it  has  be- 
come exaggerated  by  the  efforts  of  owners 
and  breeders  of  limited  experience,  who,  in 
their  endeavors  to  emphasize  certain  points, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  good  feature 
will  not  suifice  in  the  show  ring.  The  blue- 
ribbon  dog  must  be  an  even,  symmetrical 


specimen — not  an  animal  with  one  or  two 
points  accentuated  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  others. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  make  any  positive 
statements  regarding  the  type  of  the  fox- 
terrier  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  smaller  stamp  of  dog  than  exists  now, 
was  general.  The  present  craze  for  abnor- 
mally long  heads  and  the  question  of  size 
had  been  causing  a  considerable  amount  of 
arguments  and  tongue-wagging.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  discussion  on  these  two  all- 
important  subjects  since  the  time  that  the 
smaller,  thicker-set  terriers — those  of  true 
working  dimensions — were  superseded  by 
those  larger  and  of  more  slender  appear- 
ance. 

All  terrier  fanciers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  good  coats,  bone,  legs  and  feet; 
but,  on  the  two  points  I  have  mentioned, 
difference  of  opinion  will  probably  continue 
to  exist  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  "fad"  for  extra  long 
heads,  I  am  giving  at  the  end  of  this  article 
the  Fox-terrier  Club  standard,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  cor- 
rect length  of  heads.  It  would  probably 
be  unwise  to  have  in  the  standard  an  exact 
measure  given  of  the  approved  length  of 
head.  There  are,  as  I  have  said,  always 
plenty  of  so-called  fanciers  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  produce  dogs  with  long  heads 
or  narrow  fronts,  entirely  neglect  to  con- 
sider the  constitution,  health,  and  general 
makeup  of  the  breed — their  only  aim  be- 
ing the  qualification  of  their  dogs  for  the 
show  ring  without  thinking  sufficiently 
how  they  shall  avoid  the  ultimate  result  of 
constant  inbreeding.  That  is  undoubtedly 
what  caused  the  fall  and  extinguishing  of 
the  celebrated  Clark  Kennel  at  Nottingham. 
In  the  days  when  Regent  and  Result  were 
practically  supreme  among  fox-terriers,  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  anybody  but  the 
Clarks  could  ever  do  much  winning.  They 
seemed  to  have  things  in  their  own  hands — 
and  so  they  had,  if  they  had  been  more 
careful.     But  inbreeding  told  its  tale  and 
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the  Clark  Kennel  had  to  take  a  place  down 
in  the  list. 

Some  well-known  judges,  too,  are  largely 
responsible,  and  more  than  one  can  be 
named  who  would  be  afraid  to  put  a  dog 
with  really  good  legs  and  feet  over  an  extra 
long-headed  dog — all  other  points  being 
practically  equal — because  his  head  was  a 
trifle  or  even  distinctly  shorter,  though  the 
terrier  with  legs  and  feet,  worth  calling  legs 
and  feet,  had  a  head  long  and  punishing 
enough  for  all  terrier  purposes.  And  this 
1  maintain,  is  all  wrong,  misleading,  obvi- 
ously stupid. 

If,  as  his  name  implies,  the  modern  fox- 
terrier  is  capable  of  going  to  ground,  a  fair- 
sized  one,  provided  he  be  properly  built, 
may  be  of  as  much  use  as  the  old  type  who 
was  a  smaller  chap,  strong-jawed,  cobby 
and  built  like  a  good  little  cart  horse.  But 
the  present  popular  dog,  owing  to  his  long 
legs  and  altogether  too  large  body,  is  unfit 
for  the  legitimate  work  he  was  intended  to 
do — he  could  never  "get  there."  In  the 
first  place  a  fox-terrier  should  be  a  work- 
man, otherwise  he  belies  his  name.     The 


dog  of  to-day  has  not  the  build  for  going  to 
ground,  and  if  the  type  of  to-day  demands 
a  dog  so  large  that  he  cannot  get  into  an 
ordinary  eight-inch  drain,  we  have  assur- 
edly lost  sight  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
fox-terrier. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
breed  terriers  with  long,  lean  heads,  but 
to  produce  the  all-round  good  dog  with  a 
compact  characteristic  appearance,  good  in 
expression,  in  texture  of  coat,  standing  well 
on  his  toes,  with  bone,  and  plenty  of  it, 
running  right  down  into  them,  a  dog  with 
plenty  of  quality  and  fire  combined  with  all 
these,  a  dog  fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing— to  breed  such  a  dog  is  the  problem. 

The  fox-terrier  is  by  no  means  the  only 
breed  which  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
people  who  vie  with  one  another  to  produce 
one  perfect  point  to  the  neglect  of  all  others, 
continuing  year  after  year  to  exaggerate, 
until  ultimately  they  obtain  what  are  al- 
most deformities.  Bulldogs,  bloodhounds, 
setters,  collies,  have  undergone  this  identi- 
cal experience  and  have  encountered  the 
same  setbacks.     Happily,  however,  there 
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are  some  wiser  men  and  truer  fanciers  who 
know  what  they  are  about  and  who  con- 
tinue their  scientific  breeding  experiments, 
undisturbed  by  the  fashion  of  the  moment, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  stimulate  and  elevate 
dogflesh  in  general  and  to  produce  ani- 
mals as  nearly  approaching  that  mythical 
perfect  specimen  as  may  be. 

Modern  fox-terriers  are  on  the  large  side 
beyond  a  doubt,  still  they  are  not  so  large 
as  the  average  person  imagines  and  few  real 
clinkers  will  be  found  to  weigh  over  nine- 
teen and  a-half  pounds  when  in  proper  con- 
dition. Why  should  not  the  old  weight, 
recognized  for  so  long,  of  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen pounds  for  a  bitch,  and  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen pounds  for  a  dog,  still  prevail?  What  is 
gained  by  the  increase  in  size  which  is  now 
prevalent?  The  good  staunch  little  terrier 
of  moderate  weight  who  has  lived  and  flour- 
ished through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  fashion, 
will  always  be  popular — a  gamy  chap  be- 
loved by  our  forefathers,  modified  and  mod- 
ernized to  an  extent  which  makes  him  enjoy 
more  universal  popularity  than  he  has  ever 


possessed   during  the  centuries  the  breed 
has  existed. 

The  wire-haired  and  smooth  varieties  of 
fox-terriers  are  of  similar  descent.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  in  points  between 
them  excepting  the  one  their  divisions  indi- 
cate— that  of  coat.  The  coat  of  the  wire- 
haired  division  should  be  hard  and  rough  in 
texture,  feeling  really  like  wire.  A  silky 
or  woolly  coat  is  to  be  avoided.  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  necessary  to 
enter  the  wire-haired  fox-terrier  in  a  sort  of 
variety  class  known  as  "broken-haired  ter- 
riers," and  often  one  would  meet  in  such 
classes  the  most  extraordinary  assortment 
of  tykes,  such,  for  instance,  as  Scottish, 
Skye,  Bedlington,  Dandie  Dinmont  and 
Irish  terriers.  It  must  indeed,  have  re- 
quired a  most  patient  and  capable  judge 
to  pick  the  prize  winners  among  such  a 
gathering.  But  wire-haired  fox-terriers  so 
rapidly  became  popular  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  relegated  to  the  broken-hair.ed 
variety  class,  and  in  1880  or  thereabouts, 
they  were  recognized  as  a  legitimate  branch 
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of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  At  the 
leading  shows  in  England  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  smooth  and  their  broken- 
haired  cousins.  From  about  that  time  they 
can  boast  a  classification  of  their  own,  and 
now-a-days  when  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  fox-terrier  in  a  show  it  is  very  often  a 
severe  competition  between  the  two  varie- 
ties for  first  place — so  immensely  have  the 
wires  been  improved. 

Many  people  believe  the  wire  to  be  a 
manufactured  breed  and  a  production  of 


have  always  been  famous  and,  if  one  asked 
an  old-fashioned  warrener  or  rat  catcher 
who  was  his  best  pal,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly reply  that  his  wire  "tarrier"  was. 

For  many  years  fox-terriers,  both  smooth 
and  wires,  were  used  with  fox-hounds,  being 
frequently  carried  by  one  of  the  whips  to  be 
ready  for  use  if  Master  Reynard  managed 
to  get  to  ground,  and  no  kennels  were 
considered  fully  equipped  unless  supplied 
with  a  brace  or  more  of  these  sturdy  little 
fellows.     But  customs  have  changed  since 
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modern  times,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  two  varieties  were, 
according  to  a  recognized  authority,  con- 
temporaries in  the  old  days,  and  although 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  wire-haired 
fox-terrier  became  obscure  and  ran  great 
danger  of  extinction  there  were,  fortunate- 
ly, some  sporting  gentlemen  in  the  North 
of  England  who  kept  the  breed  alive  and 
greatly  preferred  the  game,  rough  hard-bit- 
ten sort  to  his  as  game,  but  more  popular, 
relation.     For  pluck  and  endurance,  wires 


that  day,  and  the  majority  of  fox-terriers 
now  before  the  public  have  never  seen  a  fox 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
taunt  which  is  often  hurled  at  fox-terrier 
fanciers,  but  reflect  for  a  moment  and  real- 
ize what  an  absurd  one  it  is.  Think  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  fox-terriers  now  be- 
fore the  public,  then  think  of  the  numbers 
of  packs  of  hounds  there  are  and  work  out, 
if  you  can,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  how 
many  hundred  fox-terriers  each  pack  would 
have,  to  arrange  for  the  terriers  in  their  v.i- 
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cinity  to  see  a  fox.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
their  size  is  somewhat  against  them'  for, 
if  they  are  not  too  large  to  get  to  ground, 
the  chances  are  that  if  they  did  get  there 
they  would  in  all  probability  kill  the  fox 
instead  of  merely  helping  to  bolt  him,  as 
they  were  originally  intended  to  do;  yet 
Reynard  in  his  earth  is  a  stiff  customer  to 
tackle  at  the  best  of  times  and  it  requires 
all  the  pluck,  strength  and  ability  of  his 
assailant  to  conquer.  Half  a  century  ago 
when  these  terriers  were  kept  by  masters 
of  hounds,  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  day's  sport,  but  now-a-days  it  is  sel- 
dom the  huntsman  bothers  to  have  a  fox 
dug  out;  if  he  gets  to  ground,  hounds  are 
generally  taken  at  once  to  draw  another 
covert.  There  is,  consequently,  little  or  no 
use  at  the  present  time  for  a  fox-terrier  in 
the  hunting-field. 

The  manipulating  and  trimming  which  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fox-terriers  for  the 
judging-ring  takes  much  time  and  patience 
and  not  a  little  experience.  It  is  a  regret- 
table fact  that  many  have  used  this  knowl- 
edge (and  possibly  a  pair  of  scissors)  to  fash- 


ion defects  in  ears  or  tail  into  the  correct  and, 
therefore,  desirable  shape.  What  is  known 
as  "dropping"  the  ear  is  a  more  common 
practice  than  the  cutting  down  of  a  large 
ear,  as  the  latter  is  fairly  easily  detected, 
while  a  judge  must  thoroughly  understand 
his  business  to  notice  the  slight  scar  which 
is  left  after  a  large  standing-out  ear  has 
been  manufactured  into  a  close-drop  one. 
Whitening  the  dog  is  also  a  popular  method 
of  "faking,"  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  no- 
tice the  facial  expression  of  an  exhibitor,  as 
a  cloud  of  white  powder  arises  from  his  dog 
who  has  been  given  a  few  smart  whacks 
with  the  glove  or  handkerchief  of  the  know- 
ing judge,  who  suspects  the  animal's  snowy 
coat  is  not  exactly  as  nature  bestowed  it 
upon  him.  A  beautiful  black  or  tan  body 
mark  has  been  known  to  respond  to  certain 
acids,  but  it  is  seldom  this  sort  of  "faking" 
is  resorted  to.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  coat  manipulation  necessary,  but  this  is 
always  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  kennel, 
and  consists  mainly  in  removing  an  old  coat 
some  weeks  previous  to  a  show,  in  order 
that  the  new  coat  may  have  a  chance  to 
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grow  out  unencumbered  by  the  last  year's 
growth. 

FOX-TERRIER  CLUB  STANDARD 

Head. — The  skull  should  be  flat  and  mode- 
rately narrow,  broader  between  the  ears  and 
gradually  decreasing  between  the  eyes.  Not 
much  "stop"  should  be  apparent;  but  there 
should  be  more  difference  in  the  profile  between 
the  forehead  and  top  jaw,  than  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  a  greyhound.  The  ears  should  lie  V-shaped 
and  rather  small  of  moderate  thickness  and 
dropping  forward  closely  to  the  cheek,  not  hang 
by  the  side  of  the  head  like  a  fox-hound.  The 
jaw  should  be  straight  and  muscular,  but  not  too 
full  in  the  cheek,  it  should  be  of  fair  punishing 
length,  but  not  so  as  in  any  way  to  resemble  the 
greyhounds  or  modern  English  terriers.  There 
should  not  be  much  falling  away  below  the  eyes; 
this  part  of  the  head  should,  however,  be  mode- 
rately chiselled  out,  so  as  not  to  go  down  in  a 
straight  slope  like  a  wedge.  The  nose,  towards 
which  the  muzzle  must  slightly  taper,  should  be 
black.  The  eyes  should  be  dark-rimmed,  small 
and  rather  deep-set,  full  of  fire  and  life.  The 
teeth  should  be  level  and  strong. 

The  neck  should  be  lean  and  muscular  without 
throatiness,  of  fair  length  and  gradually  widen- 
ing to  the  shoulders,  which  should  be  fine  at  the 
points,  long  and  sloping,  the  chest  deep  and  not 
too  broad. 

The  back  should  be  short,  straight  and  strong 
with  no  appearance  of  slackness  behind  the  shoul- 
ders; the  loin  broad,  powerful  and  very  slightly 
arched.  The  dog  should  be  well  ribbed  up  with 
deep  back  ribs  and  should  not  be  flat-sided. 

The  hindquarters  should  be  strong  and  muscu- 
lar, quite  free  from  droop  or  crouch.  The  thighs 
long  and  powerful,  hocks  near  the  ground,   the 


dog  standing  well  up  on  them  like  a  fox-hound, 
without  much  bend  in  the  stifles.  Stern  should 
be  set  on  rather  high  and  carried  gaily  but  not 
over  the  back  or  curled.  It  should  be  of  good 
length,  anything  approaching  a  pipe-stopper  tail 
being  especially  objectionable. 

Legs,  viewed  in  any  direction,  must  be  straight, 
showing  little  or  no  appearance  of  ankle  in  front. 
They  should  be  large  in  bone  throughout,  the 
elbow  working  freely  just  clear  of  the  side.  Both 
fore  and  hind  legs  should  be  carried  straight  for- 
ward in  traveling,  the  stifles  not  turning  outward. 
The  feet  should  be  round,  compact,  and  not  too 
large,  the  toes  moderately  arched  and  turned  nei- 
ther in  nor  out.  There  should  be  no  dewclaw 
behind.  In  the  smooth  variety  the  coat  should 
be  smooth,  but  hard,  dense  and  abundant,  while 
the  coat  of  the  wire-haired  should  be  hard  and 
rough  in  texture. 

Color. — White  should  predominate.  Brindle- 
red  or  liver  markings  are  objectionable,  other- 
wise their  point  is  of  little  or  no  importance. 

Symmetry,  Si{e,  and  Character. — The  dog  must 
present  a  generally  gay,  lively,  and  active  ap- 
pearance. Bone  and  strength  in  a  small  com- 
pass are  essential,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  a  fox-terrier  should  be  cloggy  or  in 
any  way  coarse.  Speed  and  endurance  must  be 
looked  to  as  well  as  power,  and  the  symmetry  of 
a  fox-hound  taken  as  a  model.  The  terrier,  like 
the  hound,  must  on  no  account  be  leggy,  neither 
must  he  be  too  short  in  the  leg.  He  should  stand 
like  a  cleverly  made  hunter,  covermg  a  lot  of 
ground,  yet  with  a  short  back,  as  before  stated. 
He  will  thus  attain  the  highest  degree  of  propel- 
ling power,  together  with  the  greatest  length  of 
stride  that  is  compatible  with  the  length  of  his 
body.  Weight  is  not  a  certain  criterion  for  a 
fox-terrier's  fitness  for  his  work.  General  shape, 
size  and  contour  are  the  main  points. 
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SIDE   SHOW  STUDIES 

THE  BITE  OF  A  RATTLER  AND  THE  SAD 
FATE  OF  BIG  PETE 

By  FRANCIS  METCALFE 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   OLIVER  HERFORD 


LIKE  the  pitcher  which  went  to  the 
well  until  it  met  the  proverbial  fate, 
the  trainer  entered  the  Hon's  den 
once  too  often,  and  what  remained  of  him 
was  placed  in  an  ambulance  and  taken  to 
the  hospital.  After  the  performance  for 
the  evening  was  over,  Baltimore,  the  bad 
lion,  who  had  suddenly  developed  a  craving 
for  human  flesh,  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  menagerie  in  a  manner 
which  would  spoil  his  appetite  for  many  a 
day  to  come  and  make  him  remember  that 
trainers  can  not  be  mangled  with  impunity. 

Most  of  the  lights  were  extinguished  at 
Dreamland,  but  two  men  sat  at  the  table 
in  front  of  the  Arena  with  the  proprietor, 
discussing  the  accident  and  listening  to  sto- 
ries of  former  encounters  which  he  related. 
His  own  body  bears  the  scars  of  many  a 
battle  with  his  savage  charges,  but  he  has 
discontinued  giving  personal  exhibitions 
with  them  in  the  large  cage,  because  his 
wife  has  developed  a  prejudice  against  hav- 
ing him  brought  to  her  in  fragments,  and 
he  has  found  that  the  training  of  trainers 
is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the  educa- 
tion of  wild  animals. 

"Yes,  any  man  who  follows  this  business 
carries  his  life  in  his  hands,"  he  said  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  the  stranger  within 
the  gates.  "You  helped  to  care  for  poor 
Bonavita  to-night,  after  Baltimore  finished 
with  him,  so  you  know  what  a  lion's  jaws 


can  do.  I've  seen  'em  chewed  up  as  bad  as 
that  and  get  over  it,  but  they  never  get 
quite  the  same  again.  Leave  the  business? 
No;  it  is  like  the  sea:  a  man  who  takes  to  it 
keeps  it  up  until  the  time  comes  when  he 
doesn't  recover,  but  after  a  bad  accident  he 
usually  takes  another  breed  of  animals. 

"The  worst  sight  I  ever  saw  was  about 
five  years  ago,  when  one  of  our  performing 
bears  turned  on  its  trainer  and  seized  his 
arm.  He  worried  it  as  a  terrier  would  a 
bone  for  a  good  twenty  minutes  before  we 
could  drive  him  off,  and  the  bear  died  from 
the  punishment  we  gave  him.  The  man's 
arm  isn't  much  use  to  him  now,  but  he  is 
crazy  for  me  to  give  him  another  group  of 
animals  to  train,  which  I  can't  do  because  a 
man  needs  two  good  pairs  of  limbs  when  he 
gets  into  the  exhibition  cage. "  He  told  of 
many  accidents  which  had  happened  to 
himself  and  his  employees,  most  of  them 
through  their  own  carelessness,  born  of  con- 
stant association  with  their  charges  who 
never  miss  the  opportunity  which  the  short- 
est instant  of  forgetfulness  gives  them. 

"I  said  that  bear  attack  was  the  worst 
sight  I  ever  saw,  and  it  was;  but  some- 
thing happened  here  last  year  which  im- 
pressed me  more  because  it  was  so  myste- 
rious. A  friend  of  mine  in  Florida  shipped 
me  a  box  of  rattlers  which  he  wrote  had 
been  'attended  to,'  and  I  supposed  that 
their   poison   fangs   had   been   extracted. 
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They  were  delivered  just  before  the  per- 
formance started  and  I  ripped  a  board  oflF 
the  box  and  stuck  my  hand  in,  grabbing 
them  one  by  one  and  throwing  them  into 
the  den  as  if  they  were  garter  snakes. 

"The  man  who  took  care  of  the  snakes 
was  out  on  the  ballyhoo;  walking  around 
with  the  gander  following  him  to  advertise 
the  show ;  and  when  he  came  in  he  looked 
them  over  and  found  that  each  one  had  as 
pretty  a  pair  of  fangs  as  you  would  wish  to 
see.  He  told  me  about  it  and  I  confess  that 
it  gave  me  a  gone  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach,  for  1  remembered  how  I  had  felt 
around  for  them  in  the  box  with  my  bare 
hands. 

"  I  am  pretty  busy  while  a  performance 
is  going  on,  so  I  told  him  to  let  them  alone 
until  I  had  a  chance  to  examine  them. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  which  oc- 
cur in  a  menagerie  comes  from  the  disre- 
gard of  ordinary  precautions  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  and  I  had  a  presentment 
that  something  was  going  to  happen  and  1 
was  keeping  an  extra  vigilant  eye  on  the 
performers  in  the  big  exhibition  cage. 
Well,  it  happened,  all  right;  but  not  in  the 
way  that  I  expected. 

"The  snake  man  instead  of  getting  back 
on  the  ballyhoo  where  he  belonged,  stood 
around  the  snake  cage,  watching  the  new 
rattlers,  and  along  came  a  couple  of  gazabos 
who  commenced  talking  about  them.  One 
of  them  was  the  wise  guy,  who  always  knows 
about  how  the  animals  are  doped  so  they 
won't  bite  and  all  that  other  information 
which  isn't  so.  He  commenced  explaining 
how  the  snakes  were  harmless,  because 
their  teeth  had  been  pulled,  and  giving  a 
lot  of  general  misinformation  about  them. 
The  snake  man  listened  until  he  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  and  then  he  stuck  his 
hand  into  the  cage  and  grabbed  one  of  the 
rattlers  by  the  neck. 

"  'Fangs  pulled,  eh?'  says  he,  and  he 
made  the  rattler  open  his  mouth  and  show 
a  perfect  pair  of  stingers.  The  wise  guy 
took  one  look  at  them  and  fled,  and  the 
snake  man  would  have  carried  it  off  all 
right,  only  he  was  so  busy  calling  a  few 
choice  names  after  him  that  he  placed  the 
snake  back  in  the  cage  instead  of  throwing 
it  in,  and  the  rattler  struck  him  before  he 
could  draw  his  hand  out.  He  had  a  clown 
make-up  on,  so  I  couldn't  tell  whether  he 
was  pale,  or  not,  when  he  came  to  me  a  few 


minutes  later  and  held  out  his  hand,  but 
there  was  a  queer  expression  on  his  face  and 
I  knew  that  my  apprehensions  had  not  been 
groundless. 

"There  were  just  two  little  red  dots,  no 
bigger  than  pin  heads,  on  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

"  '  You  got  it,  didn't  you? '  says  I . 

"  'Good  and  plenty,'  says  he.  'My  arm 
hurts  me,  already.' 

"We  got  busy  right  away  and  took  him 
up  to  the  hospital  where  Bonavita  is  now. 
Say,  he  was  a  very  thin  man  and  you  can 
see  that  I'm  no  lightweight;  but  by  mid- 
night the  right  side  of  his  body  and  his 
right  arm  and  leg  were  swollen  to  my  size, 
and  in  the  morning  all  of  the  swollen  part 
was  as  black  as  a  coal.  He  was  suffering 
terribly,  and  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  Arab 
snake  doctor  but  couldn't  locate  him,  so  I 
wired  to  Rochester  for  Rattlesnake  Pete. 
He  came  down  and  a  mighty  interesting 
man  he  is,  but  he  couldn't  do  anything 
which  '  Doc'  up  at  the  hospital  hadn't  done, 
and  it  was  five  days  before  my  man  was 
out  of  danger.  He  was  not  a  drinking 
man — I  finished  having  drunkards  around 
my  show  a  good  many  years  ago — and  the 
whiskey  took  right  hold  of  him  and  pulled 
him  through.     'Doc'  kept  squirting  some 
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red  stuff  into  his  arm,  but  it  was  the  '  red- 
eye' which  saved  him — and  that  reminds 
me." 

He  beckoned  to  the  waiter  and  each  one 
ordered  his  favorite  antidote  for  a  possible 
snake  bite. 

"Did  he  return  to  the  show?"  asked  the 
stranger,  after  he  had  rendered  himself  im- 
mune. 

"He  sure  did;  you  couldn't  keep  him 
away,  but  he  has  never  been  fond  of  snakes 
since.  It  is  the  same  man  whom  you  saw 
putting  the  group  of  elephants  through 
their  paces  to-night. " 

It  was  growing  late,  and  the  proprietor 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  show  his 
wife  a  good  husband  and  said 
good-night,  but  the  stranger 
waited  for  the  story  which  he 
saw  was  trembling  upon  his 
companion's  lips,  and  induced 
the  sleepy  waiter  to  bring 
a  farewell  dose  of  snake- 
bite antidote.  The  man 
was  unknown  to  him  by 
name,  but  his  personality 
promised  to  be  interesting, 
for  his  face  spoke  of  good 
living,  the  red  of  his  com- 
plexion was  evidently 
not  entirely  due  to 
exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  the  little  sacs  under 
the  eyes  indicated  that 
he  was  apt  to  be  the 
last  of  a  convivial 
party  to  suggest  break- 
ing up. 

He  had  listened  to 
the  proprietor's  stories 
with  the  same  bored 
expression  which  Noah  might  wear  in  hear- 
ing the  experiences  of  a  survivor  of  the 
Johnstown  flood,  and  he  looked  regretfully 
at  the  vacant  chair,  now  that  his  turn  had 
come. 

"Snakes!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  con- 
temptuous snort.  "What  does  the  boss 
know  about  'em?  I  used  to  own  the  only 
snake  that  was  worth  having.  Ever  hear 
of  'Big  Pete'?  "  The  stranger  confessed 
his  ignorance,  and  the  other  settled  back 
in  his  chair  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 

"I'll  tell  you  about  him,  then.  You 
know  that  a  snake  is  a  queer  proposition  in 
a  menagerie.     They  get  sore  mouths — can- 


ker the  fakirs  call  it — and  won't  eat,  and 
then,  if  you've  got  any  investment  in  'em 
you  want  to  get  it  out  mighty  quick,  for 
they  are  no  orchids.  I  was  pretty  well  on 
my  uppers,  after  a  bad  season  on  the  road, 
when  a  guy  named  Merritt  came  to  me  and 
said  he  could  get  a  fine  snake  cheap,  and  he 
thought  we  might  make  some  money  out  of 
him  by  showing  him  to  the  Rubes  at  the 
county  fairs. 

"What  I  didn't  know  about  snakes  would 
have  filled  a  book,  but  when  I  saw  this 
one  I  knew  it  was  a  bargain.  It  was  the 
blamedest  biggest  snake  that  ever  gave  a 
wriggle,  and  the  only  reason  its  owners 
had  not  made  a  fortune  was  because  it  was 
never  properly  adver- 
tised. I  used  to  know 
just  how  much  he 
weighed  and  how  long 
he  was,  but  my  brain  got 
so  tired  figuring  up  the 
money  we  made  out  of 
him  that  I've  had  no 
memory  for  figures 
since. 
"Well,  as  I  said,  I 
was  pretty  hard  up,  but 
I  had  this  sparkler  left 
for  'fall  money,'  and 
when  I  saw  that  snake 
I  pushed  it  over  my 
uncle's  counter."  He 
pointed  to  a  large  yellow 
diamond  in  his  scarf,  and 
the  stranger  tried  to 
make  a  mental  calcula- 
tion of  a  pawnbroker's 
valuation  of  it. 

"Merritt  managed  to 
dig  up  some  mazuma, 
and  we  chipped  in  fifty  apiece  and  became 
the  proud  possessors  of  Big  Pete.  If  I 
had  been  wise  to  the  business  I  would  have 
known  there  was  something  wrong  to  make 
him  sell  so  cheap,  but  we  more  than  got 
our  money  back  out  of  him  the  first  week, 
so  we  had  no  kick  coming.  The  newspaper 
boys  were  good  to  us  and  gave  us  a  lot  of 
space,  and  we  were  playing  on  velvet  and 
had  Pete  besides.  It  was  such  a  cinch  that 
Merritt,  who  looked  after  the  snake  while 
I  did  the  spieling  and  sold  tickets  on  the 
front,  commenced  to  get  worried  for  fear 
we  should  lose  him. 

"  'Jim,'  says  he  to  me  one  morning  when 
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business  was  a  little  dull,  '  I  believe  there's 
something  phony  about  the  blame  snake. 
He  won't  eat  and  I've  tempted  him  with 
the  best  1  could  get.  I  guess  I'll  run  down 
to  the  Bowery  and  get  one  of  those  snake 
sharps  to  come  up  and  have  a  look  at  him; 
I  believe  his  teeth  need  filing.' 

"I  knew  he  was  stuck  on  a  girl  that 
was  doing  a  turn  in  a  music  hall  down 
that  way,  but  business  was  dull,  so  I  let 
him  go  without  raising  a  holler.  The  next 
day  he  comes  back  with  a  jaw-carpenter 
who  claimed  he  knew  all  about  snakes  and 
when  he  gets  through  looking  at  Pete's 
mouth  we  felt  pretty  blue. 

"  'Canker!' says  he.  'Your 
little  snakelet  may  live  a 
month.' 

"Well,  that  put 
it  up  to  us  to  get 
busy,  so  I  did 
the  spieling  on 
the  outside 
until  my  voice 
gave  out,  and 
Merritt  lied  on 
the  inside  un- 
til he  was  black 
in  the  face, 
telling  the 
Rubes  about 
how       many 

sheep  old  Pete  swallowed 
every  week.  We  had  a  lot  of 
rabbits  and  doves  with  him 
in  the  cage,  hopping  and  flying 
around  behind  the  thick  glass 
front,  and  they  were  real  soci- 
able with  old  Pete,  who  never 
batted  an  eye  at  'em.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  he  was  look- 
ing pretty  thin  and  we  were  afraid  he 
would  peg  out  any  day.  It  was  hard  luck 
on  us,  for  things  were  coming  our  way  and 
our  bank  rolls  were  getting  good  and  plenty 
thick  and  they  were  all  'yellow  boys,'  from 
the  case  card  to  the  wrapper.  Our  wads 
grew  fatter  as  Pete  grew  thinner,  and  we 
were  looking  for  some  easy  mark  to  unload 
him  onto,  when  one  morning  Merritt  comes 
running  out,  just  as  1  was  staving  off  a 
farmer  who  had  heard  him  lie  and  brought 
around  a  flock  of  scabby  sheep  to  sell  to  us 
for  snake  food. 

"  'Jim,'  he  yells,  grabbing  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  waltzing  around  like  a  whirl- 


ing dervish,  'we'll  make  Vanderbilt  and 
Rockefeller  look  like  thirty  cents;  old  Pete 
has  swallowed  every  blame  pigeon  and  rab- 
bit in  the  coop. ' 

"  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  but  when 
I  went  to  have  a  look  there  was  not  a 
feather  nor  a  piece  of  fur  to  be  seen  and  old 
Pete  was  examining  all  the  corners  of  the 
cage  to  see  that  he  hadn't  overlooked  a 
bet.  He  looked  a  whole  lot  better  already, 
and  Merritt  and  1  began  to  discuss  what 
we  should  do  with  all  our  money. 

"  But  say,  there  was  one  thing  we  forgot 
to  reckon  on;  the  appetite  he  had  been  sav- 
ing for  about  a  year,  and  although  the 
money  came  in  faster  than 
ever,  most  of  it  went  out  to 
the  rabbit  men  and  pigeon 
fanciers.  You  know  that 
when  a  snake  swallows  an 
animal  you  can  see  the 
bulge  in  him  for  a  long 
time,  but  you 
couldn't  see 
any  in  old  Pete. 
He  was  just  the 
same  size  all 
the  way  from 
his  nose,  to  the 
tip  of  his  tail, 
for  there  was 
no  space  be- 
tween the  animals. 
"Things  began  to 
look  pretty  serious 
for  us,  for  we  had 
used  up  all  the  avail- 
able small  live  stock 
the  surrounding 
country,  and  the 
Rubes  got  onto  the 
fact  that  we  were  up  against  their  game 
and  raised  the  ante  on  us  for  what  was  left. 
It's  like  taking  candy  from  a  child  to  sell  a 
gold  brick  to  a  farmer,  but  he  everlastingly 
gets  back  at  you  if  you  have  to  buy  any  of 
his  produce.  Hungryjoe  and  the  man  who 
invented  the  greengoods  game  would  be 
skinned  to  death  if  they  had  to  buy  a  dozen 
eggs  from  one  of  'em. 

"And  all  the  time  old  Pete  kept  a  con- 
stant procession  of  small  animals  moving 
down  his  throat,  regardless  of  expense,  and 
if  the  supply  ran  short  he  would  look  at 
Merritt  so  reproachfully  that  it  made  him 
feel  so  bad  he  couldn't  deliver  his  lecture 
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for  sobs.  He  worked  the  pathetic  on  him, 
but  if  I  came  around  there  was  no  'Only 
three  grains  of  corn,  mother,'  expression  on 
his  face;  he  would  just  rear  up  on  his  tail 
and  lambaste  that  glass  trying  to  get  at  me. 
I  had  been  living  pretty  well  during  our 
prosperity  and  I  guess  I  looked  good  to  him, 
so  rather  than  have  any  hard  feelings  about 
it  I  stuck  closer  than  ever  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"We  had  rented  a  frame  building  in  a 
little  town  up  on  the  Hudson  and  were 
showing  him  off  in  good  form.  Business 
was  rushing  and  we  had  the  S.  R.  O.  sign 
out  all  the  time,  but  snake  food  was  getting 
scarcer  than  boiled  lobsters  during  the  cold 
snap  last  winter.  The  show  had  closed  up 
for  night  and  we  were  trying  to  make  dents 
in  the  front  of  the  tavern  bar  with  our 
breast  bones  and  laying  in  a  stock  of  sup- 
plies, in  case  old  Pete  should  bite  us. 

"While  we  were  discussing  the  best  way 
to  stimulate  the  rabbit-breeding  industry, 
'biff— boom— bang,'  went  the  town  bell 
and  the  barkeep  commenced  to  peel  off  his 
coat  and  get  into  a  red  flannel  shirt  and 
a  fireman's  helmet.  It  was  one  of  those 
towns  where  they  have  a  dude  volunteer 
fire  department,  which  the  boys  all  join  for 
the  socials  in  the  winter  and  to  look  pretty 


on  the  annual  parade  day.  Merritt  and  I 
didn't  hurry  any;  we  knew  that  it  would 
take  some  time  for  the  chief,  who  kept  the 
town  drug  store,  to  get  into  his  red  shirt 
and  shiny  boots  and  select  the  bouquet  to 
carry  in  the  big  end  of  his  speaking  trumpet. 
Pretty  soon,  'Always  Ready,  Ever  Faith- 
ful, Hose  Company  Number  One,'  which 
comprised  the  department,  came  down  the 
street,  all  of  the  company  shouting  orders 
through  trumpets  at  the  two  coons  who 
were  pulling  the  cart. 

"Of  course,  we  went  along  to  see  the 
'Fighting  the  Flames'  show,  but  say:  the 
joke  was  on  us,  for  it  was  our  theatre  which 
provided  it.  There  wasn't  anything  left 
to  burn  and  the  hose  company  marched 
proudly  back.  Poor  old  Pete  was  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  ashes  and  Merritt  looked  sor- 
rowful. 

"  'Jim,'  says  he,  'let's  copper  the  rabbit 
market  before  they  get  wise. '  " 

"Did  you  have  no  insurance?"  asked  the 
stranger  sympathetically. 

"Not  a  blame  cent,"  replied  his  com- 
panion as  he  rose  to  go  to  bed.  "  But  I  am 
making  good  money  out  of  old  Pete  yet. 
I  had  him  stuffed  and  get  a  hundred  a  week 
from  a  dime  museum  for  him — and  they 
furnish  the  feed." 
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OPEN  a  map  of  India  and,  finding 
Calcutta  on  the  northeast  coast, 
trace  to  the  left  and  slightly  up- 
ward for  about  a  third  of  the  way  across  the 
great  peninsula  to  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  called  Benares.  Of  all  sacred 
places  in  India  this  is  the  most  sacred,  for  it 
is  the  devout  wish  of  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  million  followers  of  Brahma  to  die 
in  Benares;  and,  before  dying,  to  bathe  in 
the  Ganges,  that  he  may  be  thus  cleansed 
of  all  sin. 

There  is  about  these  Ganges  bathing- 
places,  or  "ghats,"  as  they  are  called,  a  fas- 
cination which  holds  one  from  the  time  he 
starts  in  his  boat  at  one  end  till  he  disem- 
barks at  the  other.  For  here  is  the  very 
center  of  Hindu  worship. 

The  ghats  are  steps,  broad  and  of  stone, 
mounting  in  a  flight  from  fifteen  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water.  And  behind 
them  rise,  on  stone  rampart  foundations, 
houses  of  rich  men,  and  Hindu  monaster- 
ies and  temples.  While  above  all  towers 
the  Mosque  of  Aurangzeb,  in  two  grace- 
ful, slender  minarets,  symbols  of  Mahom- 
ed, that  dominate  with  scorn  the  shorter, 
broader  cones  which  mark  the  domain  of  a 
Vishnu  or  a  Siva.  The  steps  and  ramparts 
are  of  a  light  brown,  the  houses  white, 
with  black  roofs  and  iron  railings,  and  the 
cone-like  Hindu  temples  vary  from  dark 
red  to  gold.  From  many  a  cone  is  raised  a 
staff  bearing  a  gilded  or  red  flag  with  its 
emblem,  the  bull  or  trident  of  Siva,  or  the 
lion  of  Durga.  Siva  and  his  terrible  wife  are 
worshiped  mostly  here  for  Mother  Ganges 
flows  from  the  head  of  Siva  in  the  great 
northern  mountains,  where  is  the  "Roof  of 
the  World."  They  are  terrible  gods,  these 
two,  for  they  symbolize  destruction  and 
creation,  and  are  worshiped  with  bloody 
and  secret  rites. 

The  ghats  are  thronged  with  a  noisy, 
moving  mass  of  dark-skinned  people,  made 
the  darker  by  contrast  with  the  brightness 
of  their  loose  cloak-like  clothes  of  white, 
pink,  green  and  yellow.     Some  stand  to 


their  necks  in  water,  others  half  out,  while 
many  are  along  the  lower  steps,  uttering 
incantations  as  they  take  the  sacred  liquid 
in  their  palms  or  sit  cross-legged  in  medita- 
tion. Priests  are  ranged  all  along  the  steps 
or  sit  on  the  ramparts  that  abut  the  river. 
Huge  straw-mat  umbrellas  shade  them,  and 
round  about  a  circle  of  disciples  receive 
sacred  teachings  before  entering  the  holy 
waters. 

The  air  above  swarms  with  vultures, 
pigeons  and  crows,  whose  hoarse  cries 
sound  a  melancholy  note  above  the  con- 
tinued hum  and  incantation  that  proceeds 
from  human  throats. 

The  Nepal  Ghat,  the  most  crowded  of 
all,  is  a  mass  of  preachers'  umbrellas,  with 
bathers  swarming  thick  as  flies.  Men 
stand  upright  on  the  abutting  ramparts 
and  fall  full  length  in  worship  of  the  sun; 
three  times  they  so  prostrate  themselves, 
and  then  they  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters 
and  are  washed  of  sin.  At  one  end  old 
women  and  young,  trying  hard  to  keep 
from  shivering,  advance  slowly  into  the 
waters,  and  then  with  one  bold  effort  duck 
suddenly  and,  once  wet,  bob  down  twice 
more.  They  lift  the  sacred  water  in  their 
palms  and,  throwing  it  into  the  air,  pray 
vehemently.  Then  they  leave  the  water 
and  remove  their  clinging,  dripping  cloth- 
ing from  beneath  a  clean,  dry  wrap.  Chat- 
ting to  one  another  and  with  happy  faces, 
they  mount  the  broad  flight  once  more  and 
disappear  up  a  narrow  alley-way  to  pray  at 
the  shrines  above.  Some  of  them  are  old 
women  with  white,  close-cropped  heads, 
come,  perhaps,  from  the  far  southern  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  enter  the  Holy  City  and 
bathe  in  chill  Mother  Ganges.  For  then 
they  may  die  in  peace. 

Broad,  stubby-cabined  boats  continually 
move  up  stream  from  the  bridge  below  load- 
ed with  arriving  pilgrims,  who  stop  first 
at  Vishnu's  Ghat  and  ascend  the  broad 
steps  —  before  entering  the  Ganges,  they 
must  bathe  in  Vishnu's  Well,  which  stands 
at  the  top.     The  great  god,  it  is  said,  dug 


'  The  ghats  are  thronged  with  a  noisy,  moving  mass  of  black  people." 
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"The  charmer  blows  upon  his  flute,  and  the  cobra  raises  his  head 
above  the  ground,  his  long  body  quivering  and  his  hood  open." 


The  Burning  Ground. — "Sitting  on  the  stone  ramparts  above,  ....  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  ones." 
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the  well  with  his  discus  and  filled  it  with  his 
sweat.  The  water,  never  changed,  is  black 
with  filth  and  strewn  with  rotting  flowers. 
Yet  these  people  bathe  in  it  and  drinkof  it, 
rejoicing. 

On  a  wooden  raft  in  front  of  another 
crowded  ghat  sit  ascetics,  bare  to  the  waist, 
their  foreheads  smeared  with  white  caste 
marks  and  their  arms  streaked  diagonally 
with  lines  of  ash  paste.  They  have  sworn, 
some  of  them,  to  keep  the  same  position  for 
a  month  or  more,  and  the  most  devout  are 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  pilgrims  looking 
on  with  reverence.  The  most  horrid  sight 
of  all  is  a  fakir,  a  sort  of  Hindu  fanatic. 
His  hair  is  long,  covered  with  ashes  and 
dyed  in  streaks  a  dirty  yellow.  From  be- 
neath this  tangled  shock  peers  a  face 
smeared  with  dead-white  paste,  the  eyes 
red  and  bleared.  He  wears  a  dirty  loin- 
cloth, and  his  trunk  and  legs  are  daubed 
with  ashes.  At  intervals  he  raises  a  hoarse, 
loud  yell  and  blows  an  earsplitting  blast 
upon  a  polished  white  conch. 

Toward  the  upper  end  of  the  ghats  is  the 
burning-ground.  There  are  no  steps  here, 
but  a  slope  of  beaten  dirt.  Stop  half  an 
hour  and  you  may  see  every  step  of  the 
cremation  rites.  Sitting  on  stone  ramparts 
above,  to  right  and  left,  are  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  ones.  The  figure  to  the 
right,  huddled  up  in  a  bright  green  wrap,  is 
of  the  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  and  keeps  the 
mat  shed  near  by  where  the  sacred  fire  for 
igniting  every  corpse  is  for  sale.  You  hear 
hoarse,  loud  cries  of  "Ram!  Ramana!"  and 
behold,  a  burial  procession  is  coming  down 
the  slope.  Four  men  carry  the  corpse 
slung  between  two  bamboo  poles,  and  cry 
to  the  god  Ram.  He  is  the  personification 
of  filial  love,  and  thus  it  is  meet  that  they 
should  call  him  to  witness.  They  swing 
down  to  the  river  and  immerse  the  corpse. 
It  is  wrapped  in  a  white  shroud  stained 
with  red  blotches.  Then  they  lift  the  head 
slightly  out  of  the  water  and  remove  the 
shroud  from  the  face,  splashing  water  five 
times  upon  the  mouth.  Others  in  the  mean- 
time are  building  a  wooden  pyre,  made  of 
faggots  sold  near  by,  and  when  finished 
standing  three  feet  or  more  above  ground. 
The  corpse,  its  dark  color  showing  through 
the  dripping  shroud,  is  then  placed  on  the 
wooden  altar  and  covered  with  faggots. 
This  done,  all  but  two  mount  the  ramparts 
and  watch  the  final  ceremony.     Of  the  two 


remaining,  one  pours  oil  upon  the  wood 
from  a  small  clay  dish  while  the  other  goes 
to  the  fire  house  above.  He  soon  returns 
with  a  long  straw  wisp,  blazing  at  one  end. 
He  advances  to  the  corpse's  head,  touches 
it  with  the  wisp,  and  then  circles  the  pyre 
five  times,  touching  the  head  each  time  until 
the  fifth,  when  he  places  the  blazing  wisp 
beneath  the  feet  and  the  whole  pile  bursts 
into  flame.  When  all  is  consumed  the 
ashes  are  raked  into  the  river  and  float 
away  to  bliss  eternal. 

One  may  often  see  five  or  six  corpses  at 
one  time  being  thus  treated.  There  is  no 
sadness  on  the  part  of  the  mourners.  They 
laugh  and  talk,  and  look  with  utter  indif- 
ference upon  the  burning  bodies.  While 
there  one  morning  I  was  continually  an- 
noyed by  a  little  boy  who  jumped  repeat- 
edly into  the  water  and  swam  to  my  boat, 
howling  shrilly  for  "baksheesh."  1  also 
remember  two  youths  wrestling  and  splash- 
ing about  in  the  water  where  the  ashes  are 
thrown.  The  corpses  are  burned  with  their 
jewels  on,  and  three  or  four  men  may  al- 
ways be  seen  in  the  water,  with  baskets, 
sifting  mud  from  the  bottom  in  the  hope  of 
finding  bits  of  gold.  They  usually  bring 
up  pieces  of  half-burned  bone. 

To  reach  the  temples  above,  you  must 
climb  the  broad  stone  flight  of  the  ghats. 
But  you  must  pick  your  way  among  half- 
clad  men  and  women  and  run  the  chance 
of  stumbling  over  mangy  dogs  or  bumping 
sacred  cows,  which  wander  about  and  are 
fed  by  pilgrims,  who  gain  sanctity  thereby. 
Snake-charmers  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
tourists.  It  is  interesting  to  stop  for  a  few 
moments  on  a  landing  and  watch  them. 
They  uncoil  a  python  from  about  their 
necks,  and  drag  a  tangled  mass  of  snakes 
from  a  pair  of  baskets,  so  that  the  stones 
are  soon  alive  with  them.  Then  a  red 
earthen-ware  jug  is  opened  and  out  comes 
a  king  cobra.  The  charmer  blows  upon  a 
flute,  and  the  cobra  raises  his  head  above 
the  ground,  his  long  body  quivering  and 
his  hood  open.  His  skin  is  a  beautiful 
brown  and  white,  laid  off  in  squares. 

Most  famous  of  the  Benares  places  of 
worship  are  the  Golden  Temple  of  Siva, 
the  Cow  Temple  of  Anapurna,  and  Siva's 
Well.  To  reach  them  you  must  go  through 
streets  as  narrow  as  those  for  which  Chi- 
nese Canton  is  famous.  And  they  are  just 
as  crowded,  only  there  you  see  the  yellow 


■'The  Nepal  Gh^t  is  a  ni^ss  of  preachers'  umbreJlas,  with  bathers  swarming  thick  as  flies.' 


'  The  figure  to  the  right   (huddled  up  in  a  wrap)  keeps  the  shed  where  sacred  fire  is  for  sale.' 
'Men  in  the  water  sifting  mud  from  the  bottom,  in  the  hope  of  finding  bits  of  gold." 
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Mongol,  and  here  the  black  Aryan  meets 
you,  walking  stealthily  but  jabbering  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  Men  and  women,  pil- 
grims and  residents,  rich  and  poor,  jostle 
one  another,  while  sacred  cows  block  the 
way,  picking  up  stray  flowers  dropped  by 
worshipers.  Black  faces  peer  from  be- 
neath red  or  white  turbans,  and  eyes  flash 
upon  you,  with  perhaps  a  frightened,  or  a 
curious,  or  sometimes  an  angry  look.  Once 
in  a  while  an  old  soldier  or  a  policeman 
draws  up  and  gives  you  a  military  salute. 
The  merchants,  anxious  for  your  trade, 
salaam  and  ask  your  guide  to  bring  you  to 
their  shops.  Women  slip  by,  too,  the  faces 
of  some  completely  covered  by  a  veil,  while 
others  of  lower  caste  go  by  bareheaded. 
These  all  wear  earrings,  nose-rings,  and 
nose-studs  as  big  as  an  overcoat-button. 
Their  arms  are  covered  with  bracelets, 
sometimes  six  inches  deep.  On  their  bare 
ankles  they  carry  heavy  silver  circlets,  and 
their  toes  are  a  mass  of  silver  rings. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cow  Temple  is 
through  a  narrow  lane  made  narrower  still 
by  the  line  of  widows  squatting  along  the 
sides  with  begging-bowls  before  them.  For 
Anapurna,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  presides 
over  the  shrine,  and  to  give  the  widows 
grain  after  visiting  her  is  a  specially  meri- 
torious act.  The  temple  is  a  square  within 
a  square.  Along  the  outer  square  is  a  line 
of  cloisters,  slippery  with  rotting  flowers 
and  slimy  dirt,  with  a  number  of  sacred 
white  cows  peacefully  chewing  their  cud 
and  filling  up  the  passage  way.  At  the  in- 
ner square,  under  a  pillar-supported  roof,  is 
the  image  of  the  goddess.  She  is  of  brass, 
her  face  hardly  discernible  because  of  the 
flowers  that  deck  her,  and  the  marble  floor 
in  front  is  wet  and  slippery.  Here  her 
devotees  kneel  and  pray  for  fme  crops  and 
riches. 

If  you  stay  for  any  time,  you  find  your- 
self the  center  of  a  mob  of  boys  and  beggars 
howling  for  baksheesh,  so  that  you  must 
perforce  get  away.     And,  with  your  guide 


shouldering  a  passage,  you  go  once  more 
down  Widow's  Alley,  and  turn  to  the  right 
toward  the  Golden  Temple,  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  Benares,  the  most  sacred  of  the 
many  thousand  Hindu  shrines  scattered 
through  India.  Over  the  alley-way  lead- 
ing to  it  is  stretched  a  red  cloth,  casting  a 
lurid  glare  on  the  passers  below.  Number- 
less small  booths  line  the  way,  where  sacred 
flowers  and  small  brass  or  clay  images  of 
the  gods  are  sold.  But  if  you  stop  for  a 
minute  to  look  at  them,  you  are  surrounded 
by  pilgrims  or  beggars  thrusting  wet,  dirty 
flowers  in  your  hand  and  expectant  of  heavy 
baksheesh.  I  once  put  my  foot  on  the  en- 
trance threshold  to  look  in,  when  imme- 
diately howls  and  cries  of  "No!  Nay!" 
made  me  draw  back,  for  all  within  is  sacred; 
only  Hindus  may  enter.  All  that  I  might 
see  from  without  was  a  moving  mass  of 
people  with  a  reddish  light  upon  them. 
I  could  not  see  the  images.  But  here  Siva 
sits  enthroned.  His  symbols  are  a  trident 
for  destruction,  and  a  bull  for  creation.  He 
wears  a  necklace  of  skulls.  He  is  "  Death, " 
the  "  Master  of  Human  Cattle. "  One  may 
see  the  top  of  his  sacred  shrine  from  a  house 
nearby.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  gold  turret 
and  a  red  turret,  the  latter  flaunting  flags 
of  red  and  gold  bearing  emblems,  the  bull 
and  trident. 

Directly  by  the  temple  in  a  stone  court  is 
Siva's  Well,  of  all  wells  the  most  sacred,  for 
here  it  is  that  Siva  has  his  favorite  abode. 
When  in  Aurangzeb's  time  the  Hindu  idols 
were  thrown  down  and  the  mosque  that 
stands  close  by  was  built,  Siva's  image  was 
cast  into  the  well,  and  it  became  even  more 
sacred  than  before.  The  roof  that  shelters  it 
is  supported  by  many  red  columns,  among 
which  none  but  Hindus  may  go.  The  reli- 
gious throng  the  place,  drinking  of  the  filthy 
water,  and  throwing  down  flowers  to  make 
it  still  more  filthy.  Close  by  in  the  court- 
yard is  a  huge  image  of  a  sacred  bull,  all  red, 
and  kneeling.  The  head  is  six  feet  or  more 
above  ground,  and  decked  with  garlands. 


FRONTIER   TRANSPORTATION   IN   THE 
SOUTHWEST 


OUT  in  Arizona,  to-day  and  all  the 
yesterdays  of  the  past,  shake  hands. 
The  most  primitive  conditions  of 
life  obtain  side  by  side  with  the  most  mod- 
ern. There,  more  than  any  other  place  on 
the  continent,  the  twentieth  century  leans 
across  the  span  of  years  that  embrace  all 
human  activities  to  converse  intimately 
with  prehistoric  ages.  Up  to  the  very  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  run 
palace  cars  equipped  with  barber  shop  and 
electric  ticker,  that  its  occupants  may  gaze 
across  this  Titan  of  chasms  and  down  a  mile 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  great  question  of  commercial 
development  which  confronted  the  United 
States  was  that  of  transportation.  The  im- 
mense richness  of  the  country  in  latent 
resources  was  conceded  by  all  well-in- 
formed people,  but  whether  these  could  be 
marketed  to  compete  with  Europe  was  an- 
other thing.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  the  railroad  mileage  was  incon- 
siderable. During  the  forty  years  since 
then,  it  has  increased  a  thousand  per  cent., 
till  the  tracks  of  this  country  would  girdle 
the  earth  with  a  nine-ply  strand  of  double 
steel  rails.  To  this  one  factor  more  than 
any  other  is  due  the  present  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  has  always 
brought  with  it  civilization,  and  ultimately 
has  made  an  end  to  primitive  commercial 
conditions.  But  in  some  places,  by  reason 
of  remoteness  and  inaccessibility,  the  pio- 
neer conditions  of  trade  and  transportation 
have  endured  longer  than  in  others.  This 
is  notably  true  of  the  arid  and  mountainous 
sections  of  the  Southwest,  which  are  now 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  State- 
hood. In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  may 
still  be  seen  vanishing  types  of  locomotion 
and  transportation  in  odd  juxtaposition  to 
the  shining  tires  of  the  Sante  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  transcontinental  systems. 

In  the  frontier  days,  when  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  not  yet  on  the  map,  when 


the  hostile  Apache  swooped  down  on  the 
unwary  traveler  and  left  behind  him  in  his 
trail  red  smudges  of  blood  and  the  black- 
ened embers  of  burnt  prairie  schooners,  it 
was  the  bull  team  that  did  the  freighting 
across  the  desert  and  transported  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  the  pioneer.  Gradually  the 
bull  team  gave  way  to  the  mule  in  the 
evolution  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for 
the  latter  combined  the  requisite  hardi- 
hood with  a  greater  speed.  Along  the  old 
Santa  Fe  and  Sonora  trails,  freighting  parties 
wound  their  way  over  the  shifting  desert 
sands,  to  the  scanty  population  in  the  river 
valleys  beyond.  These  wagons  were  of  an 
immense  size,  and  two  of  them  tied  to- 
gether would  often  be  drawn  by  as  many 
as  twenty-four  mules.  The  foreshadow  of 
the  passing  of  the  transcontinental  freighter 
was  simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  the 
first  railway  trains,  but  for  long  after  the 
laying  of  the  first  tracks  of  shining  steel, 
the  freighter's  train  held  the  right  of  way 
for  hauls  from  points  not  connected  by  rail. 
In  many  parts  of  the  West,  more  especially 
to  new  mining  camps,  freighting  by  means 
of  mules  attached  to  heavy  wagons  is  still 
the  principal  method  of  getting  supplies  to 
camp  and  of  hauling  ore  to  points  where  it 
may  be  submitted  to  processes  of  reduction. 
The  individual  prospector  on  the  placer 
claim  is  more  modest  in  his  equipment. 
With  a  loaded  burro,  or  two  as  the  case  may 
be,  he  carries  far  up  to  his  mountain  claim 
all  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  couple  of 
months'  work.  His  varied  outfit  he  packs 
on  the  back  of  the  "Rocky  Mountain  ca- 
nary," ropes  it  safely  on  with  the  diamond 
hitch,  and  is  ready  for  the  road.  These 
patient  and  enduring  little  animals  are  the 
best  friend  of  the  miner,  for  they  carry 
everything  conceivable  to  his  needs,  from 
planks  to  build  a  water  trough,  to  picks, 
shovels,  dynamite,  whisky,  water,  flour, 
beans,  and  the  monthly  magazines.  Once 
at  his  "prospect"  the  burro  may  be  used  to 
haul  the  makeshift  tramway  car  out  of  his 
tunnel,  to  wind  up  his  bucketful  of  earth, 
or  may  be  turned  out  to  pick  a  living  from 
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the  mountain  side  with  the  assurance  that 
it  can  always  be  found  when  wanted.  In 
the  valleys  the  burro  is  also  in  demand  for 
various  purposes,  much  of  the  wood  being 
brought  down  along  precipitous  mountain 
trails,  on  the  backs  of  burros.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  at  Santa  ¥6  to  see  on  the  his- 
toric old  plaza  as  many  as  fifty  burros,  all 
laden  with  firewood,  waiting  in  the  sunlight 
with  blinking  eyes,  while  their  masters,  the 
Tesuque  Indians,  loiter  about  the  quaint 
old  town  to  dispose  of  their  load  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  As  a  beast  of  burden  the  burro 
is  an  indispensible;  as  a  means  of  locomo- 
tion it  is  much  used  by  the  sleepy  Mexican 
and  indolent  Maricopa  or  Pima  red  man, 
though  the  white  man  affects  a  steed  more 
pretentious. 

Along  the  ranges  of  the  great  Southwest 
still  graze  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cattle,  and  here  the  cow-puncher  is  still  to 
be  found  in  his  glory,  as  reckless  and  as 
joyous,  though  not  as  lawless,  as  in  the  days 
gone.  His  feats  with  the  lasso  and  on  the 
back  of  a  bucking  broncho  are  no  less  won- 
derful than  of  old,  though  he  "shoots  up"  a 
town  on  his  yearly  spree  a  good  deal  less 
frequently,  for  the  law  has  found  its  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  chaparral.  The 
day  of  the  "bad  man"  has  passed  away 
forever;  and  if  he  kills  out  of  sheer  wan- 
tonness, "just  to  see  him  kick,"  he  will 
probably  be  run  to  earth  by  the  Arizona 
rangers  or  some  grim-faced  sheriff  who  fails 
to  see  the  point  of  the  joke,  and  expiate  his 
crime  on  a  legal  gallows.  In  fact,  to-day 
there  is  no  safer  place  on  earth  than  in  those 
very  towns  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
which  used  to  be  the  camping  ground  of 
"Billy  the  Kid"  and  "Territory  Bill." 

For  the  most  part  the  stage-coach,  too, 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  freighter's  wagon, 
though  it  also  may  still  be  found  connect- 
ing points  not  yet  joined  by  rail.  The 
driver  still  delights  occasionally  to  frighten 
the  timid  passenger  by  cutting  the  edges  of 
precipitous  bluffs  and  sending  the  six-horse 
coach  along  on  two  wheels  instead  of  four. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  hang  on  to 
one's  seat  so  as  to  be  sure  that  one  comes 
down  on  the  same  one  from  which  he  was 
jolted  a  moment  before,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  get  out  and  set  a  stake  to  make 
sure  one  is  moving. 

"Hold  'em.  Shorty.  Steady,  Dave — 
Mac.     Hyer,  git  in   the  road.    Buckskin! 


What  ye  doin'  out  there?  You're  a  great 
leader,  you  are.  Huh!  Swing  in  there, 
Billy."  And  so  the  driver's  steady  refrain 
goes  throughout  the  day,  while  his  long  whip 
curves  to  and  fro  over  the  backs  of  the 
bronchos.  From  point  to  point  one  passes 
the  care-free  puncher  in  shaps  and  som- 
brero, trolling  out  his  gay  chorus: 


"  Black  Jack  Davy  came  riding  along. 
Singing  a  song  so  gaily; 
He  sang  and  sang  till  the  merry  woods  rang, 
And  he  charmed  the  heart  of  a  lady, 
And  he  charmed  the  heart  of  a  lady." 


Or  it  may  be  that  one  meets  a  Mexican 
Vaquero,  courteous  and  languid;  or  per- 
haps an  Indian,  impassive  or  smiling,  ac- 
cording to  his  tribal  inheritance  of  stoicism 
or  gaiety. 

Through  a  Mexican  village  of  adobe  one 
passes,  the  untempered  heat  of  the  sun 
beating  down  on  men,  women  and  children 
lounging  in  the  shade,  the  value  of  the  com- 
bined wardrobe  of  the  village,  if  the  por- 
tion on  exhibition  is  a  fair  example,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents.  A  little  farther  on  is  an  Indian  set- 
tlement where  antique  carts  and  methods 
of  transportation  may  be  observed,  many  of 
them  hand-made,  though  these  are  usually 
relegated  to  the  rear  in  favor  of  American 
machine-made  wagons  of  various  degrees  of 
decrepitude.  A  form  of  "travois"  is  still 
in  very  semi-occasional  use.  It  consists  of 
Cottonwood  poles  tied  to  a  horse,  one  end  of 
each  pole  dragging  on  the  ground,  the  two 
being  rudely  joined  to  each  other  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  sled.  A  squaw  with  a 
ki-ho,  or  woven  grain  carrier,  may  be  seen 
moving  about  her  task  of  transporting 
grain  from  the  half-tilled  field  near  the 
bank  of  the  nearly  dry  creek,  while  the  brave 
is  out  with  her  doing  his  share  of  the  work. 
Even  the  babes  are  carried  about  in  a 
method  unique.  They  are  slipped  into  a 
kind  of  carrier,  wrapped  and  swaddled  in 
blankets,  if  it  be  cold,  and  then  are  ready  to 
be  hung  on  a  tentpole  or  to  be  carried  on 
the  back  of  their  mothers,  as  the  case  may 
be.  For  the  better  part  of  a  year  they  fill 
these  uncomfortable  cradles,  but  appar- 
ently they  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the 
inevitable,  for  they  look  out  brightly  and 
smilingly  on  the  bustling  village  life  about 
them. 


When  the  clean  sap  begins  to  stir. 
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REGARDING  it  a  real  triumphof  wood- 
craft to  find  a  large  owls'  nest,  as 
well  as  the  best  method  of  watching 
the  great  birds  and  studying  their  habits, 
for  many  seasons  I  have  explored  the  wild- 
est forest  tracts  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  with  this  uncertain  quest  as  an  in- 
centive. On  the  great  majority  of  occa- 
sions I  have  been  unsuccessful;  but  now 
and  then  I  return  home  triumphant,  and  it 
is  some  of  these  successful  adventures  which 
1  propose  to  describe. 

First,  however,  a  word  of  explanation. 
Of  these  large  owls  which  frequent  our 
woodlands,  popularly  confused  under  the 
name  of  "  hoot  owls,"  there  are  two  species — 
the  great  horned  owl  and  the  barred  owl. 
The  former  is  somewhat  the  larger,  and  has 
conspicuous  ear-tufts  and  yellow  eyes;  the 
other  has  a  smooth  head  and  black  eyes. 
The  great  horned  owl  is  the  first  to  breed, 
usually  laying  its  eggs  late  in  February 
or  early  in  March,  while  nature  is  still 
snowbound;  the  barred  owl  is  a  close  sec- 
ond, from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March. 
Both  kinds,  under  primeval  forest  condi- 
tions probably  prefer  to  nest  in  hollow  trees. 
But  more  and  more,  as  large,  old  timber  be- 
comes scarce,  leaving  few  hollows  of  suffi- 
cient size,  both  of  them,  but  especially  the 
great  horned  owl,  are  apt  to  preempt  old 
"open"  nests  of  hawks,  crows  or  squirrels — 
platforms  of  sticks  in  a  high  fork  of  some 
tall  forest  tree,  in  lonely  woods.  The  eggs  are 
usually  two  or  three,  large  and  white,  about 
the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  but  nearly  globular — 
prizes,  indeed,  for  the  fortunate  collector, 
notably  so  the  eggs  of  the  great  horned  owl. 

It  was  with  the  barred  owl  that  most  of 
my  earlier  successes  were  won;  but  it  took 
years  of  vain  searching  before  I  stumbled 
upon  the  first  nest,  and  that  as  easily  as 
turning  over  one's  hand.  It  was  April 
Fools'  Day,  and  I  felt  just  in  the  mood  for 
undertaking  another  of  many  a  fool's  er- 
rand in  "owling."  I  had  heard  of  a  far- 
mer, who,  the  season  before,  had  found  a 
large  young  owl  on  the  ground  in  an  exten- 


sive tract  of  tall,  white  pines.  Acting  on 
this  clue,  I  found  myself,  late  that  after- 
noon, standing  with  the  farmer  under  a  tall 
pine,  and  gazing  skyward  at  a  lofty  nest  in 
its  fork,  the  one  under  which  he  had  found 
the  owlet.  There  was  no  sign  of  present 
occupancy,  and  the  old  thing  was  pretty 
well  blown  down.  However,  in  a  neigh- 
boring tree  I  espied  another  aggregation  of 
sticks,  some  fifty  feet  up.  "That's  only  an 
old  affair,"  remarked  my  companion;  "it's 
been  there  for  years."  Be  that  as  it  might, 
just  then  something  peculiar  caught  my 
eye,  a  speck  of  something  gray  and  fluffy, 
clinging  to  a  twig;  I  called  it  a  piece  of 
owl's  down.  From  one  side  of  the  nest, 
moreover,  there  projected  something  sus- 
piciously like  a  bird's  tail.  I  announced 
that  I  thought  I  would  go  up  and  inves- 
tigate. 

"What,  climb  that  tree!"  exclaimed  my 
farmer-friend.  "You  can't,  and  it's  too 
dark.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
bring  a  ladder  for  you." 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  rather  a  hard  pros- 
pect, twenty  feet  to  the  first  hold,  and  then 
nothing  but  rotten  stubs  nearly  to  the  nest, 
and  no  climbing-irons.  First  of  all  1  pounded 
the  butt  of  the  tree,  but  no  owl  flew.  There- 
upon I  began  to  "shin,"  the  farmer  looking 
on  with  open  mouth.  Very  soon  I  heard 
something  like  the  swish  of  soft  wings 
through  the  branches  above  me.  It  took 
some  time  longer,  but  at  length — exciting 
moment— I  raised  my  head  above  the  level 
of  the  nest.  It  was  deeply  hollowed,  lined 
softly  with  owl  feathers;  a  dead  mouse  lay 
on  the  edge,  and  at  the  bottom  were  the 
hoped-for  three,  round,  white  eggs  of  the 
barred  owl. 

As  these  were  the  first  eggs  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  found,  I  appropriated  them,  and 
descended.  On  my  return,  two  weeks  later, 
I  found  the  owl  sitting  on  her  last  year's 
nest.  Her  brown  stub  of  a  tail  was  visible 
from  the  ground,  and  also  her  uncouth 
monkey-face  and  goggle  eyes,  as  she  peered 
at  me  over  the  edge  of  the  nest.     As  I 
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Young  Great  Horned  Owl. 


climbed,  she  did  not  fly,  and  presently  I 
was  near  enough,  beneath  her,  to  grasp  the 
projecting  tail.  I  did  not  do  it;  a  fight 
with  a  big  owl's  talons  in  the  tree-top  would 
have  been  no  joke.  Then  she  flew.  What 
a  sight  that  was,  the  wild  scramble,  in  the 
confusion  of  which  the  broad  wings  beat 
against  the  branches,  almost  enough  to  stop 
the  headway  of  the  savage  bird.  But  in  a 
moment  she  was  clear  and  went  flapping 
off,  steering  accurately  through  the  maze  of 


trees,  leaving  me  to  examine  her  two  new 
eggs.  This  was  before  I  had  begun  to  use 
the  camera,  alas! 

Some  miles  from  this  place  was  a  large, 
wild  tract  of  woodland,  where,  in  course  of 
time,  1  noticed  the  hootings  of  a  pair  of 
these  barred  owls.  The  next  spring  I  be- 
gan in  March,  and  for  many  days  through- 
out that  season  and  the  early  part  of  the 
next,  1  scoured  those  almost  interminable 
woods,  without  obtainmg  so  much  as  a 
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glimpse  of  the  mysterious  birds,  though  I 
often  found  the  remains  of  rabbits  and 
grouse  upon  which  they  hadfeasted.  Then 
came  the  warm  April  days.  On  the  elev- 
enth of  the  month,  with  a  boy  companion 
as  spectator,  I  was  up  a  tall  pine  in  this 
tract,  gazing  upon  the  first  red-shouldered 
hawks'  eggs  of  the  season,  when,  though  it 
was  early  afternoon  with  bright  sunshine, 
the  curious  hooting  of  a  barred  owl  came 
wafted  to  my  ears  from  some  pines  not 


very  far  away.  On  descending  the  tree,  we 
struck  off  in  that  direction.  Soon  the  boy 
called  my  attention  to  a  hollow  tree,  asking 
if  an  owl  might  not  be  in  there.  Without 
special  thought  of  such  an  event,  we  went 
over  to  the  stub,  and  I  gave  it  a  careless 
kick.  The  shock  of  surprise  was  so  great 
that  I  nearly  fell  over;  for,  in  immediate 
response  to  the  rude  summons,  there  was  a 
muffled  sound  of  beating  and  scrambling 
from   within   the  hollow,   a  comical   face 
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peered  out  from  the  entrance,  only  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  with  hur- 
ried flappings,  away  went  a  great  brown 
bird.  I  had  at  last  found  the  home  of  the 
barred  owl!  In  a  moment  I  had  scrambled 
up  and  could  see,  about  three  feet  down 
the  hole,  three  heavily  incubated  eggs  lying 
on  the  decayed  chips  at  the  bottom,  darkly 
stained  with  blood  from  the  talons  of  the 
carnivorous  owner. 

When  the  young  owls  hatched  and  grew 
stout  and  fierce,  it  was  close  quarters  for 
them  in  the  stub.  Of  all  comical  young- 
sters, the  young  barred  owl  is  about  the 
queerest.  I  once  raised  one  of  them  in  cap- 
tivity, and  found  the  little  fellow  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  1  called  him  "Goggles," 
and  certainly  Goggles  was  a  nice  owl. 

But  1  must  hasten  to  tell  of  that  mon- 
arch of  the  forest,  our  feathered  tiger,  the 
great  horned  owl.  1  would  advise  anyone 
who  believes  that  all  owls  are  "blind"  by 
day  to  try  and  approach  one  of  these  wary 
creatures,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  seen  at  all. 
Even  on  the  brightest  day  it  is  diificult  to 
come  within  gunshot. 

How  vividly  I  recall  the  excitement  of 
the  discovery  of  my  first  great  horned  owls' 
eggs!  It  was  in  a  wild  region  of  pine-swamp 
in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  A 
farmer  had  for  years  back  heard  the  hoot- 
ings  of  a  pair  of  these  owls  in  a  lonely 
swamp  where  there  yet  remained  a  rare 
tract  of  virgin  timber.  I  asked  him  to  try 
and  locate  them  for  me  that  winter  by  their 
hootings,  so  that  I  might  find  their  nest 
in  the  spring. 

The  time  came  at  length  for  the  hunt.  It 
was  the  eighth  of  March,  a  fine,  bright  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  drove  the  seven 
miles  over  rough,  frozen  roads,  to  the  re- 
tired farm.  The  owner  said  that  lumber- 
men had  been  cutting  olT  the  old  timber, 
but  that  the  owls  had  been  hooting  fre- 
quently in  another  tract  of  woods  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  he  could  often 
hear  the  crows  mobbing  them. 

With  him  as  guide,  we  struck  ofi^  into 
these  woods,  which  consisted  of  tall  pine 
and  deciduous  timber  on  swampy  land,  with 
considerable  undergrowth  of  bushes  and 
briars.  Our  course  was  well  chosen,  for 
we  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  before  a  great 
horned  owl  flapped  majestically  out  from  a 
tree  before  us,  scaled  down  toward  the 
ground,  and  soared  off  just  over  the  tops  of 


the  bushes.  There  \/as  no  nest  here,  so  we 
kept  on  toward  a  clurnp  of  pines  which  we 
could  just  see.  When  we  came  about  with- 
in gunshot  of  it,  out  flew  an  even  larger  owl 
than  the  other — the  female.  I  hurried  for- 
ward, and  saw,  some  forty  feet  up  a  yellow 
pine,  a  great  nest  of  sticks  which  must  have 
measured  a  yard  of  more  across.  From  its 
edges,  as  well  as  from  neighboring  limbs 
and  twigs,  bits  of  tawny  yellowish  down 
were  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  At  last  my 
long-cherished  desire  was  to  be  gratified;  I 
had  found  the  nest  of  the  great  horned  owl. 
Somehow  the  place  had  a  familiar  look,  and 
it  suddenly  came  to  me  that  this  nest  was 
the  one  which  I  had  found  the  season  be- 
fore, occupied  by  a  pair  of  red-tailed  hawks; 
we  had  approached  it  from  a  new  direction. 

The  tree  was  nearly  limbless,  and,  in  my 
eagerness,  I  was  in  such  haste  that  when  I 
reached  the  first  limb  I  was  nearly  winded. 
A  moment's  rest,  then  at  it  again,  and  I 
was  soon  there.  The  great  nest  was  quite 
shallow,  and  on  the  comfortable  lining  of 
bark,  sprays  of  pine  foliage  and  owls'  down 
and  feathers,  lay  the  two  great  round,  white 
eggs.  Soon  the  mother  owl  reurned.  She 
alighted  upon  a  dead  limb  of  an  enormous 
pine,  fully  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  she  stood  majestically  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  At  once  a  flock  of 
inquisitive  crows  discovered  her,  and  be- 
gan to  swoop  angrily  at  their  great  enemy, 
cawing  excitedly.  The  owl  would  dodge, 
snap  her  bill  with  a  loud  clicking  sound, 
and  now  and  then  utter  an  angry  whoo- 
whoo-o,  her  yellow  eyes  blazing  with  indig- 
nation. Seldom  have  I  felt  more  exultant 
than  while  lingering  in  the  treetop,  in  the 
breeze  and  sunshine  of  that  splendid  morn- 
ing of  March,  with  the  great  horned  owl, 
her  nest  and  eggs  before  me.  That  same 
season,  also,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find 
two  other  nests  of  the  great  horned  owl, 
in  last  year's  nests  of  the  red-tailed  hawk. 

The  time  came  when,  becoming  more 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  I  felt  that 
to  photograph  the  great  horned  owl  on,  or 
by,  her  nest  would  be  the  crowning  triumph 
of  camera-hunting,  in  the  mastering  of 
difficulties  almost  insuperable  and  number- 
less. The  first  thing  was  to  find  a  nest; 
but  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  1  was  likely 
to  suffer  defeat  at  this  initial  stage.  After 
many  long,  hard  tramps,  I  found  one,  about 
the  middle  of  April.    It  was  in  a  lofty  fork 


The  nest  of  the  great  horned  owl, 
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of  a  very  tall  chestnut  tree,  an  old  nest,  as 
usual,  of  the  red-tail,  which  had  nearly  all 
fallen  down,  leaving  only  a  very  precarious 
perch  for  the  one  owlet,  about  half-grown, 
and  its  most  wary  mother.  The  latter  was 
so  exceedingly  shy  that  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  come 
even  within  sight  of  the  nest  before  she  flew. 
Nor  would  she  return,  as  long  as  I  remained 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  case  was 
absolutely  hopeless. 

It  took  four  years'  tramping  to  find  an- 
other nest  of  the  great  horned  owl.  Then, 
last  season,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  a  rainy 
day,  1  started  to  explore  a  large,  wild  tim- 
ber-tract on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  moun- 
tain in  western  Connecticut,  where  a  pair  of 
these  owls  were  accustomed  to  hoot.  Year 
after  year  1  had  climbed  and  tramped  this 
mountain  in  vain,  so  that  now  1  had  no 
special  hope  of  success.  About  half-way 
up,  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep 
ledge,  was  a  massive  oak,  in  a  fork  of  which, 
about  sixty  feet  up,  had  been  for  years  a 
large  hawks'  nest,  which  I  always  had  ex- 
amined. The  season  before,  a  pair  of  red- 
tails  had  occupied  it.  I  paid  it  a  visit, 
this  time,  on  the  way  up,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

As  I  caught  sight  of  the  nest  through  the 
trees,  my  heart  gave  an  exultant  bound. 
The  nest  had  evidently  been  rebuilt  and 
two  knobs  projected  from  it,  outlined 
against  the  sky.  They  were  the  ear-tufts 
of  a  great  horned  owl!  I  was  at  least  two 
gunshots  from  the  tree,  but  the  big  owl  saw 
me,  and  stood  up  in  the  nest,  ready  to  fly. 
To  photograph  in  the  rain,  was  of  course, 
impossible,  and  I  quietly  withdrew,  to  de- 
vise a  future  plan  of  attack.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  nest  was  quite  favorable. 
Though  the  massive  tree,  with  its  rough, 
scaly  bark,  was  well-nigh  unclimbable,  from 
the  ledge  above  one  was  practically  half- 
way up,  and  thence  grew  some  more  slen- 
der trees,  on  some  of  which  one  could  climb 
to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  nest,  over- 
looking it.  There  one  might  screw  up  a 
camera  and  "pull"  the  string  on  the  owl 
from  a  distance.  She  might  also  be  photo- 
graphed from  the  ground,  as  she  stood  up 
in  the  nest,  or  looked  over  the  edge. 

The  first  problem  was  how  to  gain  a  close 
approach  without  being  seen  by  the  evi- 
dently wary  bird.  Studying  upon  this,  the 
thought  came  to  me  of  an  elderly  man  in 


town  who  for  years  had  carried  a  faded  old 
brown  umbrella,  almost  the  exact  color  of 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods.  For  a  con- 
sideration, said  umbrella  presently  became 
my  property.  A  strip  of  brown  cambric 
suspended  from  the  edge  of  its  circumfer- 
ence transformed  it  into  a  portable  tent. 
Trimmed  with  a  few  hemlock  sprays  and 
dead  oak  leaves,  the  thing  became  almost 
invisible  in  the  woods. 

Three  days  later  1  tried  it.  Nearly  an 
hour  was  consumed  in  sneaking  up  to  the 
nest  without  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  or  the 
snapping  of  a  twig.  1  had  reached  the  near- 
est possible  point,  whence,  as  I  peered  out 
through  a  loop-hole,  I  could  see  the  brood- 
ing owl,  only  her  head  showing  above  the 
nest.  Carefully  I  set  up  the  camera  on  the 
shortened  tripod,  behind  the  umbrella,  and 
made  timed  exposures  upon  the  motionless 
bird.  This  done,  I  would  fain  catch  a  snap- 
shot, as  she  stood  up  or  started  to  fly.  So  I 
made  ready,  and,  bulb  in  hand,  rustled  the 
leaves.  No  response.  Then  I  knocked  on 
a  tree.  The  owl  did  not  stir.  And  so  it 
went,  until  I  tried  shouting,  then  standing 
out  in  plain  sight.  The  owl  moved  not  so 
much  as  an  ear-tuft ;  her  eyes  remained 
half-opened.  Was  she  dead  and  frozen,  or 
asleep,  or  what? 

The  thought  now  occurred  to  me  that, 
since  the  owl  was  so  impassive,  perhaps  I 
could  climb  the  neighboring  tree  without 
alarming  her.  So,  buckling  on  the  climbers, 
with  the  camera-case  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der, I  began  the  ascent,  feeling  confident 
that  the  owl  would  immediately  fly.  But 
there  she  sat,  like  a  brooding  hen,  and  soon 
I  was  up  to  her  level  and  only  twenty  feet 
away.  In  order  to  secure  a  good-sized 
image  on  the  plate,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  longer-focus  single  lens  of  my  doublet, 
and  hence  to  screw  the  camera  to  a  branch 
and  focus.  For  a  wonder  this  did  not  alarm 
the  owl,  though  it  took  me  a  long  time,  over 
an  hour;  various  complications  with  the 
apparatus  occurred,  footing  was  precarious 
and  the  wind  was  blowing.  At  last  all  was 
ready,  and  I  made  a  series  of  exposures  so 
much  desired. 

On  subsequent  occasions  I  visited  the 
nest  with  friends,  walking  boldly  up,  with- 
out any  precautions.  Of  a  considerable 
series  of  pictures,  taken  on  different  days, 
the  best  were  those  secured  when  it  was 
cloudy,  with  difi'used  light.    There  were  two 


Great  Horned  Owl  returning  to  her  young. 
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eggs,  which  I  photographed  after  my  com- 
panion had  driven  the  owl  off  by  throwing 
stones.  Early  in  April  the  young  hatched, 
and  after  that  the  old  bird  became  very 
wary.  On  April  i8th,  when  the  young  were 
strong  enough  to  sit  up,  I  photographed 
them  in  the  nest,  under  great  difficulties. 
The  wind  arose  to  a  gale  before  I  reached 
the  place,  eight  miles  from  home.  It  must 
have  been  laughable  to  see  me  hug  the  tree 
for  dear  life  as  it  swayed  like  a  plunging 
mast. 

On  that  day  I  also  photographed  the  old 
owl,  as  she  returned  to  her  young,  by  screw- 
ing up  the  camera  in  a  tree,  attaching  a 
spool  of  thread  to  the  shutter,  and  pulling  it 
at  the  opportune  moment,  as  1  lay  watch- 
ing from  behind  a  fallen  tree  further  up  the 
mountain.  Three  pictures  of  her  was  the 
net  result  of  half  a  day's  waiting  and  freez- 
ing. 

During  these  experiences  I  learned  that 
the  owl  was  not  asleep,  for  she  would  turn 
her  head  and  follow  the  intruder.  At  times 
she  would  bristle  out  her  feathers  in  a 
threatening  manner.  This  is  a  striking  case 
of  individuality  in  bird-character.     I  have 


known  a  number  of  great  horned  owls,  but 
this  was  the  only  one  t^at  would  allow 
any  sort  of  closeness  of  approach.  Some- 
times, though  shy  of  approach  at  the  nest, 
they  will  attack  an  intruder  unawares,  as 
did  one  of  them  a  friend  of  mine  this  sea- 
son, as  he  was  climbing  to  the  nest  of  one  of 
my  old  familiar  pairs.  Flying  at  him  from 
behind,  she  struck  him  a  blow  that  knocked 
ofT  his  hat  and  cut  his  scalp  in  several 
places.  In  this  case  the  young  were  just 
hatching. 

Two  days  after  this  last  day's  work  I 
started  for  Florida.  A  good  friend  took 
one  of  the  owlets  from  the  nest  for  me  at 
the  proper  time,  and  thus  my  series  of  pic- 
tures was  completed,  and  my  photographic 
dream  and  ambition  achieved.  Probably 
these  are  the  only  photographs  in  existence 
of  the  adult  great  horned  owl  at  close  range 
in  its  free,  wild  state.  It  was  well  that  I 
could  utilize  this  remarkable  opportunity, 
for  never  again  do  I  expect  to  encounter 
with  this  wild  and  rapidly  disappearing 
species  such  a  favorable  combination  as 
an  accessible  nest  and  such  a  remarkably 
obliging  owl. 


When  the  young  were  strong  enough  to  sit  up. 
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Photograph  by  T.  C.  Turner. 

Malcom  McBurney,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  golfers. 
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EBEN  D.  JORDAN'S  RIBBON 
HARVEST 

IWrR.  EBEN  D.  JORDAN  maintains 
*-^^  a  thousand-acre  estate  near  Ply- 
mouth Rock  as  a  country-seat,  and  also 
as  the  home  of  the  most  famous  hack- 
ney stud  in  America.  His  horses  are  the 
chief  treasures  of  this  princely  manor, 
for  Mr.  Jordan  long  ago  set  his  heart  upon 
breeding  the  ideal  American  carriage  horse, 
and  he  made  this  ambition  both  his  pleas- 
ure and  a  costly  occupation.  If  it  can  be 
called  a  hobby  it  has  been  ridden  with  ad- 
mirable intelligence  and  persistence  in  the 
face  of  many  large  obstacles.  But  a  sur- 
passing talent  for  conserving  and  develop- 
ing great  business  affairs  found  a  recreative 
outlet  in  this  creation,  the  Plymouth  hack- 
ney stud,  and  Mr.  Jordan  made  consistent 
headway,  not  only  as  a  lover  of  horses  and 
of  outdoor  life,  but  also  as  a  successful 
breeder  and  exhibitor. 

From  the  start  there  was  no  thought  of 
gain  in  this  pursuit.  The  rich  Boston  mer- 
chant wished  to  get  together  the  finest  sta- 
ble of  hackney  blood,  just  as  your  banker 
may  find  his  chief  diversion  in  making  a 
notable  art  gallery.  The  patron  of  the  horse 
has  the  advantage,  however,  that  when  suc- 
cess is  attained,  his  efforts  have  had  a  cre- 
ative share  in  the  result,  in  addition  to  the 
best  enjoyment  of  outdoor  and  country  life 
in  the  process. 

When  an  author  writes  a  new  book,  the 
verdict  rests  with  the  public  and  the  critics. 
Mr.  Jordan  spent  years  of  time  and  a  for- 
tune in  money  to  work  out  his  breeding 
theories,  but  the  test,  after  all,  lay  with  the 
judges  of  the  show-ring.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Jordan  say  that  he  has  found  his  keen- 
est pleasure  in  the  stables,  on  the  road,  and 
over  his  wide  pastures  with  the  horses  he 
breeds. 

But  another  kind  of  satisfaction,  that 
found  in  a  thing  well  done,  has  rewarded  his 
efi"orts  with  such  a  harvest  of  blue  ribbons 
as  no  other  hackney  stud  as  ever  reaped. 
Last  year  was  his  season  of  triumph  beyond 
all  previous  records.  At  Newport  his  horses 
won  nine  first  and  four  second  prizes;  at 
Chicago,  twenty  firsts  and  three  seconds: 
in  Boston,  twenty-three  firsts  and  eleven 
second  places;  at  the  Philadelphia  show, 
thirteen  firsts  and  eleven  seconds.  The 
climax  of  this  sweeping  conquest  was  at 


the  New  York  Horse  Show  in  November.  I  n 
Madison  Square  was  gathered  the  pick  of 
American  horse-flesh  in  all  classes.  But  Mr. 
Jordan's  hackney-bred  stockfairiy  swamped 
the  native-bred  American  carriage  horses, 
and  turned  their  defeat  into  a  rout. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  twenty  years  of 
this  battle  royal,  in  New  York,  two  of  the 
four  championship  prizes  in  open  harness 
classes  were  won  by  hackneys,  and  both 
went  to  the  stars  of  Mr.  Jordan's  stables. 
He  had  things  so  nearly  his  own  way  in 
the  heavy  harness  classes  that  twenty-nine 
first  awards  were  given  the  Plymouth  Rock 
hackney  aristocracy. 

Like  other  men  who  find  their  recreation 
in  fine  horses  and  royal  country  seats,  Eben 
D.  Jordan  has  not  been  able  to  resist  try- 
ing his  hand  with  other  kinds  of  pedigreed 
live-stock.  Your  thorough-going  country 
gentlemen  who  takes  the  thing  seriously, 
is  intolerant  of  any  mongrel  breeds  around 
him,  from  cattle  to  kittens — and  Plymouth 
Rock  is  too  near  this  estate  for  any  animals 
to  be  caught  browsing  without  an  approved 
ancestry.  The  perfectly-equipped  piggery 
is  inhabited  by  the  nobility  of  Black  Berk- 
shire swine,  which  win  prizes  in  their 
own  humbler  field.  The  elaborate  brooder 
houses,  incubators,  fattening  pens  and  poul- 
try-ranges swarm  with  exhaustively-pedi- 
greed white  Wyandottes.  A  flock  of  pen- 
bred  Angora  goats  is  part  of  the  colony. 
Vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  mansion  and 
meadows  everywhere  proclaim  order,  sys- 
tem, intelligent  direction. 

The  type  of  American  country  gentle- 
men of  which  Eben  D.  Jordan  is  a  notable 
example,  does  far  more  than  make  his  es- 
tate his  pastime.  He  is  a  patron  and  a  pro- 
moter of  breeding  and  husbandry,  and  the 
costly  equipment  which  his  tastes  demand, 
is  in  a  way  an  "experiment  station,"  gilded 
though  it  may  be,  whose  successes  become 
common  property,  and  whose  net  results 
are  exhibited  as  object  lessons  for  breeder 
and  farmer  everywhere. 

PROFESSOR    RICHARDS    AND    HIS 
KNAPSACKS 

A  STURDY,  well-knit  figure,  youthful 
'^*'  in  his  swinging  stride,  boyish  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  open  road,  his  whole 
air  denying  the  frosted  hair  and  beard — 
this  is  Professor  Eugene  Lamb  Richards  as 
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Yale  students  have  known  him  out  of  the 
classroom  for  more  years  than  he  is  ready  to 
confess  to.  The  knapsack  on  his  back  was 
never  burdened  with  worries,  for  these  he 
flung  away  when  he  started  on  one  of  his 
long  tramping  tours,  which  were  the  won- 
der of  the  effete  youth,  who  were  wont  to 
declare  that  "they  preferred  to  ride  as  long 
as  they  had  the  price."  Professor  Rich- 
ards does  not  take  as  many  of  these  formid- 
able walks  as  was  his  wont,  but  his  enthu- 
siasm for  this  neglected  pastime  in  an  age 
of  horseless  carriages,  bicycles,  and  prac- 
tically legless  man,  has  not  waned  with  the 
passing  years.  It  is  ten  years  ago  that  he 
told  this  little  story  of  one  of  his  excursions : 

"Once,  after  a  preliminary  trip,  by  means 
of  which  the  muscles  had  been  hardened, 
a  companion  was  anxious  to  see  what  two 
old  fellows  could  do.  So  we  started  from 
the  Massachusetts  line  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, shaking  hands  across  the  limestone 
boundary  mark,  and  slept  that  night  by 
the  salt  water  of  the  sound,  having  walked 
across  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  one  day, 
a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles.  The  secret  of 
this  exploit  was  in  our  fine  preparation  and 
in  the  fact  that  our  digestion  was  so  good 
that  it  could  assimilate  our  food. 

"  I  do  not  advise  exploits.  I  begin  to  feel 
as  an  old  man  expressed  himself  when  on 
this  occasion  we  stopped  for  dinner.  He 
was  sunning  himself  on  the  piazza  of  his 
hotel,  and  on  our  presenting  ourselves  for 
dinner,  he  was  curious  to  know  what  two 
gray-haired  men  were  doing  walking.  When 
we  told  him  our  ambition,  and  how  much  of 
what  we  aimed  at  had  been  accomplished, 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  face  to  conceal  a 
smile,  and  said: 

'"Well,  1  have  heard  of  boys  doing  such 
things,  but  old  men ' 

"  We  understood  the  end  of  the  unfinished 
sentence,  but  he  failed  to  understand  how 
just  such  things  keep  old  men  young  and 
boyish." 

It  was  at  an  age  when  most  men  think 
their  strenuous  days  are  over,  that  Pro- 
fessor Richards  and  his  knapsack  were  a 
familiar  and  cheering  figure  along  the  high- 
ways of  New  England.  He  was  no  dab- 
bler at  the  pastime,  for  he  considered  that 
for  an  elderly  man  a  limit  of  sixty  miles  in 
the  first  two  and  a  half  days  of  a  week's 
tramp  should  be  set,  and  that  a  road  gait  of 
twenty-five  miles  a  day,  when  feeling  fit,  was 


really  about  as  much  as  a  man  ought  to  do, 
to  get  all  possible  enjoyment  out  of  the  air, 
the  scenery,  and  his  companion. 

Professor  Richards  has  usually  made  his 
joyful  pilgrimage  in  full  marching  order, 
not  sending  his  luggage  ahead  by  rail,  for 
this  is  to  be  held  by  irksome  bonds  to  one's 
base  of  supplies,  and  your  true  lover  of  the 
open-road  is  under  no  obligations  to  any- 
body or  anything.  In  his  knapsack  Pro- 
fessor Richards  carried  his  clothing  and 
small  necessaries  to  serve  his  needs  for  two 
weeks,  without  scrimping  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  or  comfort. 

He  is  to-day  a  fine  testimonial  to  the  truth 
of  his  sane  doctrine  that  walking  makes 
health  and  wealth  of  years,  but  for  other 
proof  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  friends 
who  have  tramped  with  him.  There  is  the 
editor,  for  example,  of  whom  Professor 
Richards  wrote  in  a  reminiscent  mood: 

"Starting  out  on  one  of  our  trips  togeth- 
er, he  complained  bitterly  of  the  bother  and 
worry  of  his  business  burdens,  and  said  that 
he  almost  wished  he  could  get  out  of  news- 
paper harness  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Af- 
ter seven  days  of  footing  it  in  rain  and  sun- 
shine, we  returned  to  New  Haven.  I  met 
him  down  town  soon  after,  looking  fresh 
and  hearty.  I  asked  him  how  went  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  he  laughed  as  he  replied: 

"'Oh,  I  can  run  seventeen  newspapers 
now. ' ' ' 

Professor  Richards  did  not  hang  up  his 
knapsack  in  winter,  but  found  keen  delight 
in  tramping  along  snow-covered  highways, 
making  one  holiday  pilgrimage  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  sleigh  tracks.  As  for  the 
zest  of  walking  in  winter,  he  found  that 
after  a  day  or  two  of  it,  grave  and  rever- 
end gray-beards  would  be  shouting  aloud 
as  they  tramped  along,  in  the  pure  joy  of 
being  alive  in  such  weather.  Aside  from 
the  benefits  derived  Professor  Richards  has 
long  since  decided  that: 

"After  tasting  the  good  effects  of  walk- 
ing, I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  man  has  any 
love  for  Nature  in  his  soul,  and  any  admira- 
tion for  the  beauties  of  scenery,  he  will  not 
willingly  forego  the  pleasure  of  tramping 
whenever  he  has  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing it." 

The  headlong  generation  of  youth  which 
scorns  other  country-side  progress  than  in 
a  roaring  "Red  Devil,"  may  scoff  at  walk- 
ing as  a  lost  art,  but  in  its  latter  years,  it  is 
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unlikely  to  enjoy  the  ripeness  of  mental  and 
bodily  vigor  which  Professor  Richards  has 
stored  for  his  satisfaction  through  the  years 
when  he  tramped  the  highways  with  a  knap- 
sack and  a  friend. 

THE   DIVERSIONS  OF  MRS. 
LADENBURG 

AMERICAN  democracy  is  apt  to  smile 
at  riding  to  hounds  as  an  imported  pas- 
time of  doubtful  value  as  a  test  of  sports- 
manship. The  initiated  know  better,  but 
it  remained  for  an  American  woman  to 
show  that  for  courage,  daring  and  skill  in 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  fields  of  pastime, 
man's  vaunted  superiority  is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly. Even  in  England,  no  finer  horse- 
woman than  Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg  ever 
steered  a  hunter  at  a  stone  wall,  or  was 
more  often  "  in  at  the  death  "  with  the  hard- 
est riders  of  the  hunt — men  not  excepted. 
That  a  woman  of  great  wealth,  rare  social 
gifts,  endowed  most  lavishly  with  all  that  is 
popularly  supposed  to  make  life  ardently 
worth  living,  should  find  her  dearest  diver- 
sion in  risking  the  loss  of  her  life  in  the  hunt- 
ing field,  is  one  of  those  illogical  things  that 
are  in  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Women  who  have  schooled  their  nerves  to 
follow  the  hounds  because  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do  if  one  wished  to  belong  to  the 
hunting  set,  have  viewed  the  career  of  Mrs. 
Ladenburg  with  shivering  envy.  For  in 
the  finest,  manliest  sense  of  the  word,  she 
has  been  a  "sportswoman"  ever  since  she 
learned  how  to  sit  in  a  saddle,  for  sheer  love 
of  it. 

Driving  a  four-in-hand,  or  taking  the 
helm  of  a  racing  thirty -footer,  have  been 
mastered  by  her  with  the  same  skill  and 
certainty  exhibited  in  the  hunting-fields  of 
Long  Island  and  the  English  shires.  It  is 
paradoxical  to  be  reminded  that  Mrs.  Lad- 
enburg is  a  matron  with  a  daughter,  now 
old  enough  to  ride  along  the  highways  with 
her  graceful  and  slender  mother.  Yet  it  is 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Lad- 
enburg was  doing  the  hardest  riding  of  her 
hunting  career,  and  she  is  still  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt, 
with  no  intention  of  retiring  from  the  active 
list. 

In  her  notable  years  as  a  huntswoman, 
the  season  of  1900  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
sensational  and  harazdous  for  Mrs.  Laden- 


berg.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  James  L.  Ker- 
nochan  was  equally  prominent  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  for  dauntless  riding  after  the  pack, 
and  while  the  rivalry  was  wholly  cordial, 
nevertheless  both  women  were  especially 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  lagging  be- 
hind at  the  finish  of  the  run,  and  if  one 
must  be  behind,  then  each  wished  in  her 
heart  that  it  might  be  the  other.  The  wri- 
ter remembers  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  that  dashing  season  as  achieved  by 
Mrs.  Ladenberg.  She  was  riding  a  bor- 
rowed hunter — a  big,  rawboned,  crack 
jumper — •'  Winchester. " 

The  run  had  led  across  eleven  miles  of 
rough  country  with  uncommonly  stiff  fenc- 
ing and  lots  of  it.  Horses  were  dripping 
and  blown,  when  the  last  jump  came  into 
view.  Nearby  were  clustered  scores  of 
traps  and  autos  for  the  spectacle  of  the  fin- 
ish. At  the  point  for  which  Mrs.  Laden- 
berg chose  to  aim  her  hunter,  the  heavy  rail 
fence  was  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  She 
put  him  at  it,  with  all  the  dash  she  could 
key  him  up  to,  and  the  game  hunter  sailed 
over  this  hair-raising  obstacle  without 
flicking  the  bark  of  the  top-rail. 

It  was  in  this  same  season  that  she  took 
a  five  foot  stone  wall  without  a  trace  of  hesi- 
tation, after  the  others  had  sought  an  open- 
ing to  go  round  it.  "She's  light  of  weight 
and  hand,  but  she's  like  a  rock  in  the  sad- 
dle," said  one  of  the  Meadowbrook  hunts- 
men, as  he  once  watched  her  sail  over  the 
jumps  in  the  lead  of  the  straggling  pack  of 
riders.  It  was  in  a  Thanksgiving  Day  hunt 
of  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt  that  Mrs.  Ker- 
nochan  and  Mrs.  Ladenberg  made  a  famous 
finish.  Mrs.  Ladenberg  rode  "Juggler,"  a 
powerful  bay  with  a  great  stride,  and  Mrs. 
Kernochan  was  on  "Retribution,"  at  that 
time  probably  the  best  hunter  of  his  class 
in  this  country. 

This  time  Mrs.  Kernochan  was  first  in  at 
the  death,  with  her  dashing  rival  close  up, 
while  the  redoubtable  Foxhall  Keene  could 
do  no  better  than  third.  The  run  was  over 
nearly  seventy  rail  fences. 

It  is  this  sort  of  riding  done  year  after 
year,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all  risks,  that 
Mrs.  Ladenberg  has  enjoyed  as  a  pastime. 
Once,  when  out  with  the  Monmouth  Coun- 
try Hunt  at  Newport,  her  hunter  fell  as  he 
rose  at  a  stone  wall.  She  was  thrown  into 
the  field  beyond,  lit  like  a  bird,  leaped  aside 
to  escape  the  plunging  horse,  led  him  to  the 
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Mrs.  Ladenburg — in  the  field. 


wall  and  mounted  again  before  the  field  had 
passed  her.  At  the  end  of  another  killing 
run  of  fifteen  miles  across  this  Newport 
country,  she  was  the  only  rider  in  sight  at 
the  finish.  Two  years  ago,  during  the  first 
run  of  the  season  at  Meadowbrook,  .Mrs.  Lad- 
enberg  was  thrown  and  so  badly  bruised 
that  she  was  taken  home  in  a  carriage. 
But  this  was  a  trifling  mishap  in  a  long  list 
of  almost  miraculous  escapes  from  worse 
injury. 

Her  hunting  seasons  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  won  her  new  laurels  and  much 
tribute  of  admiration.  Yet,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  are  many  thousand 
women  in  this  land,  who,  so  often  reading  of 
the  charm  and  grace  and  wealth  of  this 
brilliant  society  matron,  ask  themselves  the 
question:  "Why  does  she  risk  breaking  her 
neck  whenever  she  gets  a  chance?" 

Nor  is  there  any  other  adequate  answer 
than: 

"  Because  she  likes  it." 


THE  KIND  OF  MEN  THE  PRESIDENT 
LIKES 

CYSTEMATIC  in  his  great  pressure  of 
*^  business,  methodical  in  his  pastimes, 
a  human  machine  of  tremendous  capacity 
of  daily  output,  geared  to  habits  of  the 
utmost  efficiency,  this  is  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou  as  seen  by  the  world  with  which  he 
comes  in  official  contact.  His  is  a  sound 
mind  in  a  body  as  sound  as  a  nut,  and  he  so 
orders  his  pastimes  that  they  help  to  keep 
him  fit  for  all  he  has  to  do.  More  than  one 
guest  of  the  President  has  had  cause  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  neglected  hard  riding  or 
enthusiastic  walking  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  many  a  smile  of  pleased  appreciation 
of  an  afternoon's  outing  in  the  company  of 
this  most  distinguished  citizen  has  masked 
sore  bones  and  aching  muscles. 

Here  is  where  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  keeping  to  any  pace  cut 
out  for  him.     In  his  office  no  amount  of 
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work  has  been  able  to  daunt  him,  while  on 
the  road  he  is  trained  to  come  up  smiling  no 
matter  how  rough  or  long  the  going  may  be. 
In  his  unostentatious  way,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  sportsmen  in  Washington,  and  his  con- 
dition is  that  of  an  athlete  keyed  to  the 
hour.  He  learned  to  ride  as  a  youngster 
who  had  to  have  a  "leg  up"  to  mount,  but 
once  on  board  he  stuck  like  a  burr.  Riding 
was  an  ardent  pastime  with  him  many  years 
before  he  had  to  follow  a  hard-riding  Presi- 
dent. 

He  picked  up  boxing,  and  became  un- 
commonly handy  with  the  gloves,  until 
prizes  for  amateur  sparring  matches  were 
among  his  athletic  laurels.  The  deep- 
chested,  broad-shouldered,  compactly-mus- 
cled build  of  him  was  ready  for  the  making 
of  a  good  all-round  athlete,  had  Mr.  Cortel- 
you  cared  to  specialize  in  this  glittering 
field.  Through  a  hard-working  youth,  how- 
ever, he  found  time  to  become  a  more 
than  respectable  swimmer  and  oarsman. 
It  was  a  training  that  bred  in  him  the  love 
of  outdoor  exercise,  and  which  sends  him 
out  on  long,  swinging  walks  whenever  he 
can  get  free  from  official  harness.  "That 
man  is  as  strong  as  a  horse  and  works  like  a 
team  of  'em,"  was  the  admiring  tribute 
once  paid  by  Speaker  Cannon  to  the  untir- 
ing industry  of  Mr.  Cortelyou.  He  is  a  not- 
ably consistent  figure  in  a  vigorous  "out- 
door administration,"  and  in  his  own  quiet 
way  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  "strenuous 
life"  by  his  daily  works. 

Another  hardy  figure  in  this  White  House 
family,  though  of  a  more  adventurous  and 
picturesque  type,  is  Lieutenant  G.  Roland 
Fortescue,  one  of  the  military  aides  sta- 
tioned at  the  Executive  Mansion.  Not  long 
ago,  a  story  went  the  newspaper  rounds, 
that  in  a  boxing  bout  the  President  knocked 
out  Lieutenant  Fortescue  with  an  artistic 
swing  on  the  jaw.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
episode  lacked  confirmation,  yet  without 
casting  doubt  on  the  might  of  the  Presi- 
dential arm,  the  comment  among  several 
young  men  of  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
was: 

"If  Fortescue  was  knocked  out,  some- 
body must  have  used  an  axe  to  do  it. " 

Eight  years  ago  this  young  officer  was  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  fair  to  his  scholastic  zeal  to  say  that  he 
was  as  good  a  quarter-back  as  student. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Pennsylvania 


was  exhibiting  a  cyclonic  and  invincible 
style  of  football.  Fortescue  was  a  substi- 
tute quarter-back,  but  so  promising  a  one, 
that  promotion  seemed  certain.  To  the  av- 
erage youth,  such  a  pursuit  would  have 
filled  all  normal  seeking  after  hardy  excite- 
ment and  danger.  But  Fortescue  chose  to 
hold  the  view  that  while  the  peril  to  life  and 
limb  was  fairly  adequate,  this  kind  of  war- 
fare lacked  variety.  Having  looked  around 
the  belligerent  horizon  with  much  care, 
and  finding  that  peace  brooded  overmuch 
among  the  militant  nations,  be  discovered 
one  outlet  for  his  ardor  in  the  rebellion 
blazing  in  Cuba. 

Fortescue  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
tragic  fate  which  befell  his  brilliant  com- 
rade of  the  gridiron — Osgood  the  half-back 
— who  was  killed  as  a  major  of  artillery 
with  Garcia,  and  he  maneuvered  until  he 
obtained  permission  to  join  a  filibustering 
expedition  out  of  Florida.  Several  months 
of  hair-raising  escapades  on  the  Spanish 
Main  and  ashore  with  the  erratic  revolu- 
tionists convinced  Fortescue  that  football 
was  about  as  dangerous,  although  not  so 
variegated,  and  he  left  Gomez  to  fight  it  out 
bereft  of  the  aid  of  one  resourceful  young 
American. 

Fortescue  was  uneasy  at  home  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  Then  the  Maine  was  de- 
stroyed and  his  hopes  rose.  When  the  call 
came  for  recruits  for  the  Rough  Rider  regi- 
ment, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  hasten  with 
an  offer  of  his  vivacious  services  and,  mind 
you,  he  was  already  a  veteran  of  one  cam- 
paign, and  had  dodged  Mauser  bullets  and 
yellow  fever,  so  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
enlistment.  He  made  a  good  soldier,  and 
as  a  corporal  before  Santiago,  won  compli- 
ments from  his  colonel,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, whose  orderly  he  was  at  San  Juan,, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 

Further  commissions  were  waiting  for 
this  stamp  of  born  soldier,  and  he  was 
given  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  26th  Volun- 
teer Infantry  soon  after  the  close  of  hostil- 
ities in  Cuba.  Sent  to  the  Philippines,  he 
saw  long  and  arduous  service,  and  further 
showed  that  while  a  good  football  player 
was  lost  to  the  college  world,  a  first-rate 
soldier  had  been  made  for  Uncle  Sam.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  islands  and  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  in  the  regular  service.  His  more 
recent  appointment  to  the  White  House 
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military  staff  pleased  him  especially  be- 
cause it  permitted  friendly  association  with 
his  former  commander  of  volunteer  caval- 
ry in  Cuba,  and  his  beau  ideal  of  a  brave 
and  hardy  sportsman  and  soldier.  Lieuten- 
ant Fortescue  became  uneasy  again  when 
war  began  betweeir  Russia  and  Japan.    He 


obtained  a  six  months'  leave  and,  as  an 
independent  military  observer,  joined  the 
army  of  General  Nogi  in  front  of  Port 
Arthur.  He  saw  some  of  the  fiercest  as- 
saults of  the  siege  during  two  months  in 
the  field,  and  came  home  pleased  with  his 
pilgrimage. 


Lieut.  Roland  Fortescue — in  the  Philippines. 
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DR.    WARRE,    AN    IDEAL    ENGLISH 
SPORTSMAN 

DR.  EDMUND  WARRE,  Head  Master 
of  Eton,  will  retire  from  this  distin- 
guished position  during  the  coming  summer. 
For  forty  years  he  has  been  not  only  one  of 
the  notable  educational  forces  of  England, 
but  one  of  the  foremost  active  influences 
for  manly  and  wholesome  outdoor  pastime. 
This  latter  prominence  has  made  him  be- 
loved of  Britons  the  whole  world  round, 
and  whether  it  be  in  India,  Australia  or 
Hong  Kong,  old  Etonians  and  old  'varsity 
"  blues"  have  held  the  memory  of,  and  have 
drunk  toasts  to  Dr.  Warre  through  a  gen- 
eration of  time.  The  combination  of  the 
scholar  and  the  athlete,  a  type  more  com- 
mon in  England  than  in  the  United  States, 
attained  its  finest  fruitage  in  this  famous 
teacher,  and  gained  for  him  an  immense 
popularity.  As  long  as  Eton  boys  and 
boating  men  shall  sing  "Jolly  Boating 
Weather,"  they  will  be  chanting  praises  of 
the  man  who  made  Eton  rowing  what  it  is 
to-day — one  of  the  most  nearly  ideal  sys- 
tems of  clean-cut  and  successful  athleti- 
cism to  be  found. 

When  he  became  connected  with  Eton, 
he  was  already  fitted  to  wield  a  powerful 
influence  on  rowing  affairs  at  the  school. 
While  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  he  won  an 
open  scholarship  and  at  the  same  time 
helped  pull  his  college  boat  to  the  proud 
place  of  "head  of  the  river."  Thence  he 
was  graduated  to  the  'Varsity  eight,  rowed 
winning  races  against  Cambridge,  and  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Oxford 
Boat  Club  during  the  year  in  which  he  won 
his  "  first  "  in  classical  honors.  He  went  to 
Eton  as  a  housemaster,  and  at  once  made 
his  trained  enthusiasm  felt  on  the  playing 
fields  and  river.  This  was  in  i860,  and  for 
twenty -four  years  after  that,  or  until  he  was 
made  Head  Master  in  1884,  Dr.  Warre  was 
the  coach  of  the  Eton  crews.  As  one  of  the 
best  oars  of  his  generation,  he  brought  also 
to  his  task  a  fine  ideal  of  what  the  spirit  of 
sport  should  be.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  rowing  system  or  style  at  Eton,  and  the 
stroke,  as  Eton  crews  row  it  in  the  Henley 
Regatta  to-day,  was  taught  by  Dr.  Warre. 
He  became  the  finest  coach  in   England, 


and  it  was  under  his  regime  that  rowing  in 
"Eton  style"  came  to  mean  rowing  with  a 
straight  back,  a  smart  beginning,  and  a 
very  lively  recovery.  American  oarsmen 
at  Henley  have  noticed  with  admiration 
the  smooth  finish  and  the  beautiful  form  of 
Eton  crews,  which,  although  they  lack  the 
power  of  the  college  and  club  eights  made 
up  of  older  men,  surpass  them  all  in  form 
and  finish. 

With  this  stamp  of  excellence.  Dr.  Warre 
achieved  a  more  valuable  result  in  building 
up  so  great  an  interest  in  boating  at  Eton 
that,  in  the  rowing  season,  five  hundred 
boys  and  more  are  actively  at  work  on  the 
tempting  Thames  reaches  above  Windsor. 
Eton  is  the  chief  nursery  of  England  for  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  oarsmen,  a  condition 
wholly  due  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Warre.  His 
career  and  personality  interest  American 
college  athletes  most  intimately  because  of 
his  uncompromising  stand  against  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  crews  to  compete  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley.  Soon  af- 
ter the  visit  of  the  eight  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  igoi.  Dr.  Warre  was 
quoted  in  an  interview  which  aroused  mild 
irritation  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He 
viewed  the  entrance  of  American  eights  as  a 
menace  to  the  lofty  amateur  status  of  the 
Henley  Regatta,  objected  to  their  profes- 
sional coaches  as  an  undesirable  feature  of 
the  competition,  and  advocated  closing 
Henley  to  all  except  home  crews.  This 
measure  was  not  adopted  by  the  stewards 
because  it  looked  like  "taking  water,"  but 
a  rule  was  later  put  in  force  which  requires 
that  a  foreign  crew  entering  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  must  not  have  been  coached  by 
professional  talent  for  six  weeks  before  the 
race.  This  effectually  blocks  any  future 
attempts  by  Yale,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  or 
Harvard,  under  their  present  coaching  sys- 
tems. And  for  this  stringent  regulation, 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Warre  is  largely  respon- 
sible. In  American  eyes  he  may  have  been 
too  strict  in  his  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
of  sport,  but  inasmuch  as  he  has  stood  for 
all  that  is  best  in  "sport  for  sport's  sake," 
and  has  for  so  long  left  his  imprint  on  the 
most  wholesome  and  beneficial  phases  of 
outdoor  pastime,  he  may  be  forgiven  for  be- 
ing too  fearful  of  the  "American  invasion. " 


'  Where  lush  new  growths  are  rapidly  concealing  the  remains  of  Nature's  wornout  carpet  of  a  year  ago.' 


SPRING   MUSIC   IN  A   MARSH   MEADOW 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


DRAWING   BY    ERNEST  THOMPSON    SETON 


A  MILE-LONG,  narrow  stretch  of  min- 
gled greens  and  browns,  where  lush 
new  growths  are  rapidly  concealing 
the  remains  of  the  wornout  carpet  which 
did  good  service  a  year  ago.  Seen  under 
the  steel-cold  sky  of  last  December,  the 
meadow  lay  a  frozen,  stony-hearted  cem- 
etery for  all  the  beauteous  forms  which 
had  grown  riotous  above  the  rich,  damp 
soil.  Apparently  a  very  abomination  of 
desolation,  its  wintry  aspect  gave  no  hint  of 
the  wonders  soon  to  be.  Sad,  moist-eyed 
April  had  wept  over  it  almost  despairingly, 
and  but  small  encouragement  was  hers  when 
she  passed  and  bequeathed  her  task  to  her 
smiling  sister. 

Who  could  withstand  the  witchery  of  star- 
eyed,  smiling  May?  Even  the  cemetery — 
that  silent   city  of  the  soundest  sleepers 


upon  the  distant  hill — acknowledged  her 
magic,  and  small  life  stirred  between  the 
close-rowed  cots,  whose  tenants  must  abide 
the  coming  of  a  grand,  eternal  May. 

In  the  meadow,  where  life  drowsed  but 
for  a  season,  the  good  earth  warmed  to  its 
new  task  and  roused  its  countless  little 
things  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  golden 
sunshine  and  infant  sweetness  of  the  new- 
born spring.  And  the  small  life  blithely  ral- 
lied to  the  welcome  summons,  and  busied 
at  the  hiding  of  all  trace  of  death,  as  the  ivy 
mantles  the  fallen  tower,  as  the  green  moss 
creeps  o'er  decay. 

May's  task  is  well-nigh  accomplished. 
Nature  works  swiftly  day  and  night,  and 
when  once  she  has  called  in  earnest  to 
her  sleepers,  she  will  tolerate  no  yawning 
nor  laggard  stretching,  no  lazy  clinking  of 
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slumber-chains.  The  sun  going  down  suf- 
fers a  last  ray  to  gild  a  bare  spot;  the  sun 
coming  up  can  trace  wee  shadows  upon 
that  spot,  for  fragile  new  things  have  crept 
forth  while  the  soft  night  hid  their  trem- 
bling efforts.  May's  last  sun  lifts  his  glow- 
ing hand  above  the  Eastern  hills  and  hurls 
his  golden  darts  athwart  a  meadow  of  life, 
a-rustle  with  dainty  greenery  which  ripples 
like  water,  as  the  merry  breeze  trips  by  in 
quest  of  bashful  violets  by  the  forest's 
rim. 

The  sun  is  right  cheerily  greeted.  The 
first  of  his  darts  pierces  a  silent  thicket, 
and  lo!  something  small  and  brown  ascends 
a  trembling  twig  and  a  sweet  tinkle  of  bird- 
music  tells  where  that  faithful  brownie, 
the  song  sparrow,  has  passed  the  night 
beside  his  brooding  mate  and  humble 
home.  First  of  the  singers  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  watch  impatient  while 
the  snow  slips  from  the  hillsides;  welcome 
herald  of  a  joyous  season  as  he  is,  it  is  not 
strange  that  people  love  this  wee  brown 
ball  of  melody.  Confiding,  yet  retiring;  ever 
cheerfully  busy  and  willing  to  pay  in  music 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  useful  work,  all 
he  asks  in  return  is  full  liberty  of  copse 
and  hedge-row  and  small  riparian  rights 
of  brooklet,  pond,  and  ditch,  together  with 
protection  for  his  earth-held  grass-cup  in 
which  his  good  wife  hides  her  mottled  treas- 
ures. Fortunately  for  him,  he  boasts  no 
showy  plume  to  tempt  some  hireling  of  a 
cruel  fashion.  He  is  merely  a  toiler,  hum- 
ble but  zealous.  He  is  honest  to  the  core 
and  he  pays  as  he  goes  with  service  and 
song.  Over  his  small  domain  might  well 
be  placed  that  Western  entreaty:  "Don't 
shoot  the  musician — he's  doing  his  best." 

Our  sparrow's  greeting  promptly  rouses 
others  of  his  kind  until  the  air  tinkles  with 
their  combined  efforts.  Many  other  musi- 
cians join  the  glad  chorus.  As  the  light 
touches  the  small  hillocks  where  the  mead- 
ow rises  to  the  road  level,  there  sounds  a 
hurried,  rasping  chatter,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  long-drawn  notes  of  exquisite 
sweetness:  "I  see-ee  thee-ee-e.  Can  you 
see-ee  me-e-e-e?" 

A  dark  shape,  seeming  larger  than  it 
really  is  owing  to  the  deceptive  light,  shows 
sharply  defined  against  the  tender  new 
grass.  Again  the  beautiful  statement  and 
question,  and  the  bird  moves  forward  a  few 
feet  and  becomes  more  plainly  visible.     Its 


action  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  does  not 
hop,  but  walks  steadily  with  a  gravely  pre- 
occupied air,  which  is  belied,  as  it  again 
halts,  by  a  nervous  flicking  of  its  spreading 
and  closing  tail  which  reveals  quick  flashes 
of  white.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  beau- 
tiful gleaner  of  the  grass.  The  trim,  upright 
form,  the  steady  walk  and  the  mingled 
browns  of  the  upper  parts  are  suggestive 
of  a  possible  kinship  to  that  game-bird 
the  quail,  but  these  are  misleading.  The 
bird  turns  and  reveals  a  plump  breast 
brilliant  with  sulphur  yellow  and  bearing 
a  large  crescent  of  velvet  blackness.  The 
chattering  cry  is  repeated  and  the  bird 
springs  several  yards  above  the  grass,  the 
white  of  its  tail  plainly  showing  as  it  rises. 
It  speeds  away,  its  dreamy  notes  appearing 
to  trail  behind,  as  it  flies  with  alternate 
rapid  wingstrokes  and  intervals  of  sailing. 
Others  rise  and  follow  and  presently  there 
begins  a  joyous  frolic  in  air — a  headlong, 
twisting  speeding,  until  the  players  have  been 
half  around  the  meadow  and  back  and  have 
forgotten  who  is  "it."  This  showy,  lute- 
throated  beauty  is  the  so-called  meadow  lark 
(properly  a  starling),  and  none  of  our  com- 
mon birds  is  a  better  friend  of  the  farmer. 
Essentially  a  ground  feeder,  he  destroys 
hosts  of  worms  and  insect  marauders,  and 
were  he  mute  and  the  plainest  member  of 
bird-land,  he  would  still  richly  deserve 
careful  protection.  As  he  is,  with  charm- 
ing song  and  pleasing  plumage,  backed  by 
sterling  service,  he  is  worth  many  times  his 
weight  in  gold. 

To  the  lasting  reproach  of  many  alleged 
sportsmen  be  it  said  that  this  bird  is  fre- 
quently shot  as  game.  This  should  not  be. 
The  lark's  flesh  has  nothing  to  commend 
it,  while  its  peculiar  flight  renders  it  an 
easy  mark — far  too  easy  to  afford  any  sat- 
isfaction to  its  slayer.  There  is  no  glory 
to  be  gained  in  the  slaughter  of  useful 
birds,  and  this  minstrel  of  the  morning 
should  be  allowed  to  tread  his  grassy  path 
in  perfect  peace.  His  gracious  greenery  can 
boast  no  fairer  ornament  than  the  golden 
gloss  which  brushes  it  so  softly  in  fair  ri- 
valry of  the  dandelions  in  their  star-like 
array.  And  the  grass  does  its  part  well,  for 
its  clustered  spears  bravely  guard  the  lowly 
nest  and  lend  material  for  the  dome  which 
covers  the  eggs,  and  for  the  well-planned 
tunnel  which  hides  the  entrance  to  the  treas- 
ure-house. 
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' '  Cheer  -  up  -  cheer  -  cheerily  -  cheer  -  up  - 
cheerily!"  Right  well  we  know  bluflf  Bob 
with  his  chestnut  vest  and  dark  cut-away. 
Paunchy  and  merry  is  he  from  easy  living, 
and  like  some  jolly  old  farmer  he  hums  a 
care-free  octave  of  greeting  before  he  takes 
up  the  burden  of  a  wholesome,  if  tiresome, 
day.  From  the  top  of  a  storm-twisted  lone 
apple-tree  he  sings  in  sleek  content,  hailing 
his  distant  brothers,  and  passing  the  word 
that  all  is  well.  But  he  has  work  to  do. 
Upon  a  horizontal  limb  beneath  him  rests 
a  big  earthen  cup,  somewhat  like  the  half 
of  a  mighty  cocoanut,  its  outside  blurred 
with  scraps  from  far  and  wide,  its  inside 
lined  with  softest  dried  grasses.  Weeks  ago 
her  gentle  breast  pressed  softly  'gainst  the 
plastic  clay  until  the  earth-cup  grew  to  per- 
fect shape.  Then  came  the  azure  burden 
growing  day  by  day  and  then  the  long  vigil 
of  her  hopes  and  fears.  Blue  fragments 
'midst  the  grass  tell  the  sweet  story  of  a 
perfect  patience  cheered  by  loving  service 
and  tireless  song,  and  now  Bob  must  bestir 
himself,  for  yellow  mouths  gape  widely. 

See  him  upon  the  ground  as  he  bounces 
about  in  solemn  alertness,  or  runs  with 
queer  little  steps  toward  a  damp  spot.  He 
knows  that  spot,  and  he  halts  with  head 
bent  sidewise  toward  the  mold  that  he  may 
the  better  hear  what  stirs  below.  A  mo- 
ment's pause — then  his  golden  pickaxe  is 
deeply  buried,  and  he  tugs  and  heaves 
with  lusty  strength  to  drag  he  wriggling 
prize  to  light.  Noon  shall  come  and  pass, 
and  night  shall  follow,  and  find  him  toiling 
over  the  last  homeward  burden,  and  then 
a  merry  good-night  and  a  well-earned  rest. 

And  men  shoot  this  bird?  Alas!  Yes. 
Should  they  do  it?  No!  Ten  thousand 
times  no!  The  mean  and  the  narrow  ones 
who  lord  it  over  a  few  acres  of  God's  earth 
condemn  the  dear  old  robin — and  where- 
fore? Because  he  takes  a  trifling  toll  of 
the  fruits  he  helps  to  grow,  and  for  which 
he  pays  well  in  advance  by  his  happy  flut- 
ings,  his  cheery  presence,  and  his  tireless 
service  when  most  needed.  Free  service 
seldom  is  properly  appreciated,  and  man, 
the  wise  master  of  earth's  creatures,  wel- 
comes this  bird  to. his  roof  tree,  then  shoots 
him  in  his  fruit  tree;  while  we  who  have 
souls  above  a  wretched  handful  of  fruit  sigh 
in  deepening  regret. 

A  sudden  gush  of  melody,  so  cheery  that 
the  first  sound  of  it  makes  one's  heart  feel 


lighter,  proclaims  a  new  performer.  Brave 
Bob  O'  Lincoln!  the  tireless  troubadour, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  charming  figure 
in  our  pastoral  landscapes.  His  dress  of 
ebon  black,  boldly  relieved  by  rich  cream, 
white  and  soft  gray,  would  be  sufficiently 
pleasing,  even  if  his  marvelous  throat  did 
not  contain  a  witchery  of  song  equaled  by 
few  American  birds  and  surpassed  by  none. 
Some  songs  are  sadly  sweet.  The  thrushes 
sweeten  the  shades  with  notes  which  seem 
to  whisper  of  Heaven  itself,  and  which 
steal  into  one's  soul  like  a  benediction;  but 
such  music  sounds  most  appropriate  dur- 
ing the  holy  calm  of  the  woods  at  evening. 
It  suggests  that  the  singer  had  known  sor- 
row, had  withdrawn  from  the  gay,  glad 
world  of  sunshine,  and  had  devoted  himself 
to  pious  seclusion. 

Not  so  with  the  bobolink.  He  is  preem- 
inently a  creature  of  the  wholesome  open, 
where  sun-kissed  meadows  bask  in  glori- 
ous light,  and  right  well  does  his  voice  suit 
his  surroundings.  This  rollicking  song  is 
the  cheeriest  of  spring  music.  There  is  jest 
and  jollity  in  every  note  and  he  pours  it 
forth  with  a  reckless  abandon  which  is  ir- 
resistible. It  fairly  tickles  one  into  a  last- 
ing good-humor.  The  ripple  of  a  merry 
maiden's  laugh,  the  foamy  mirth  of  a  wood- 
land cascade,  if  blended  with  the  tinkle  of 
wee  golden  bells  might  imitate  it — the  pen 
cannot.  The  bird  goes  drifting  upon  vel- 
vet wings  above  soft  waves  of  grasses,  mov- 
ing his  pinions  only  fast  enough  to  keep  him 
in  air,  he  gurgles  out  his  liquid  notes  in  an 
apparent  ecstasy  of  happiness.  He  does 
one  good,  especially  if  one's  ears  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  some 
great  city.  Ears  that  have  strained  to  catch 
the  nerve-racking  clatter  when  the  '  'ticker  " 
rattles  its  poisoned  bones  and  sends  forth 
its  fateful  tape  before  pale  faces  and  bulg- 
ing eyes,  may  find  soothing  music  in  this 
bird's  efforts. 

The  bobolink  is  a  rapid  flyer  when  he  cares 
to  exert  himself.  Two,  or  more,  amorous 
males  dash  away  in  pursuit  of  a  modest- 
looking,  brownish-yellow  female.  She  may 
not  put  forth  her  best  speed,  but  she  leads 
her  gayly-clad  gallants  through  the  maddest 
of  mazy  frolics.  A  foot  above  the  grass  she 
darts  like  a  feathered  bullet,  now  shooting 
upward  for  a  few  yards,  now  stooping  low 
till  her  soft  breast  brushes  the  grass;  now 
twisting  and  dodging  with  amazing  facility, 
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to  perhaps  end  a  two-hundred-yard  chase 
by  a  crafty  dodge  into  the  cover.  Side  by 
side,  singing  with  all  their  might,  till  their 
blended  voices  ring  like  sleigh-bells,  fly  the 
pursuing  males.  Rising  when  she  rises, 
stooping  when  she  stoops,  following  every 
lightning  twist  as  though  it  had  all  been 
carefully  rehearsed,  the  males  chase  her  like 
a  small  tornado  of  song  till  she  gains  her 
shelter.  Then  they  curve  away  on  trembling 
wings  jingling  defiance  at  each  other — a  de- 
fiance which  surely  contains  more  of  mirth 
than  of  anger,  for  its  fiercest  tone  is  soft  and 
soothing  as  the  gurgle  of  rare  old  wine.  Few 
would  recognize  this  handsome  singer  in  the 
brownish-yellow  "reed  bird"  of  mid-sum- 
mer and  early  autumn,  whose  sole  note  is 
a  dull,  monstrous  pink-pink,  as  the  flocks 
tack  and  veer  from  point  to  point  of  the 
rice-marshes.  The  bobolink,  like  the  mal- 
lard drake  and  several  other  species,  doflFs 
his  gay  lover's  garb  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  courtship.  After  that  his  music 
gradually  ceases  as  his  plumage  changes, 
and  he  devotes  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
little  ones  in  the  almost  undiscoverable 
nest  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  young  have  grown  strong  upon 


the  wing,  the  birds  of  several  meadows 
assemble  in  flocks  and  attack  the  ripening 
oats.  Thence  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  marshes,  to  pose  as  reed  birds  after 
they  have  fattened  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
wild  rice,  of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond. 
In  such  season  they  are  shot  by  thousands, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  is  so.  The 
birds  are  useful  helpers  during  the  early 
months,  and  their  beauty  and  music  more 
than  pay  for  the  damage  they  do.  If  the 
bobolinks  were  properly  protected  in  the 
North,  our  fields  would  soon  ring  with  the 
melody  of  the  olden  days  and  the  Eastern 
States  would  become  pleasanter  places  for 
man's  outdoor  toil. 

But  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  mea- 
dow. From  the  lower  spots,  where  the  pools 
flash,  come  the  cheer  of  red-wings,  the  rasp 
of  grackles,  and  the  sweet  droning  and  pip- 
ing of  plover  and  sand-pipers.  Upon  every 
side  swallows  and  martins  wheel  in  wondrous 
evolutions,  while  swifts  rip  the  air  at  bullet- 
speed  and  sound  their  hurried  richy-tick-tic- 
tic  as  they  ricochet  from  the  surface  of  the 
placid  water.  Over  all,  the  pretty  kestrel 
hangs  a  moment  in  upper  air  while  his  big 
eyes  read  the  riddle  of  grass  below. 
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BILLY   THE   KID^A   MAN   ALL  "BAD' 


By  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN 


IT  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Western 
life  that  a  pale,  slender,  high  voiced, 
light-haired,  and  altogether  effemi- 
nate individual  named  William  Antrim, 
sometimes  called  Billy  Bonny,  and  gener- 
ally known  as  Billy  the  Kid,  should  be  the 
worst  desperado  in  the  history  of  the  fron- 
tier. Yet,  in  considering  the  so-called  "bad 
men"  of  the  West,  his  name  must  stand 
forth  as  the  superlative  of  badness.  Some 
of  the  gun-fighters  of  frontier  days  killed 
in  self-defense,  and  others  killed  when  they 
were  in  liquor  or  inflamed  with  anger — but 
Billy  the  Kid  was  the  only  white  man  who 
slew  out  of  pure  wantonness.  Three  of  his 
victims — Mexicans  they  were — he  bowled 
over  "just  to  see  them  kick,"  as  he  laugh- 
ingly explained  afterward.  If  he  had  a 
grudge  against  a  man  he  never  harbored  it 
long,  but  simply  confronted  his  victim  and 
slew  without  making  explanation.  Only 
sturdy  John  Chisholm  bade  defiance  to  Billy 
to  the  end  of  the  desperado's  red  career, 
and  only  one  man  ever  proved  himself  a 
quicker  shot — Patrick  A.  Garrett,  one  of  the 
nerviest  sheriffs  that  ever  served  in  the  days 
when  the  Southwest  needed  nervy  men  in 
that  office. 

Billy  the  Kid  was  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when  he  gasped  out  his  life  at  the 
feet  of  his  most  implacable  foe,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  had  killed  one  man  for  every 
year  of  his  existence.  In  early  boyhood  he 
was  a  New  York  street  waif,  from  where  he 
was  sent  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  where 
a  stepfather  volunteered  to  make  him  a 
worthy  member  of  society.  But  at  the 
mature  age  of  fifteen,  Billy  quarreled  with 
his  step-father — one  of  the  few  quarrels  in 
which  the  Kid's  pistol  did  not  speak  the 
final  word — and  the  youth  left  home,  be- 
coming a  waiter  in  a  hotel  at  Silver  City. 
Soon  Billy  was  convicted  of  stealing  sup- 
plies from  the  hotel  larder,  and  clothes 
from  a  Chinese  laundryman.  He  was  put 
in  jail,  but  the  jailer  little  reckoned  with 
the  budding  desperado  in  his  charge.  Billy 
worked  his  slender  form  up  through  the 
chimney  and  made  his  escape.  It  was  not 
to  be  his  last  successful  jail-break,  for  no 
desperado  since  the  days  of  Jack  Sheppard 


showed  the  Kid's  wonderful  faculty  of  turn- 
ing the  devices  of  locksmith  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  guards  to  naught.  After  his 
escape  from  the  Silver  City  jail  he  began 
life  anew  as  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  at 
Camp  Apache.  But  one  day  he  quarreled 
with  the  blacksmith.  The  apprentice  shot 
the  forge-master  dead  and  made  his  escape. 
Thereafter  Billy's  ways  were  the  ways  of 
the  desperado,  for  at  last  he  had  reached 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  a  price  put 
on  his  head. 

At  the  time  of  Billy's  first  essay  in  su- 
preme crime  the  Lincoln  County  Cattle 
War  was  making  Southwestern  New  Mex- 
ico a  delectable  place  for  gentlemen  who 
cared  not  so  much  for  clear  consciences  as 
for  well-notched  gun-handles.  This  war  was 
waged  between  the  horse  thieves  and  cat- 
tle rustlers  on  one  side  and  cattle  owners  on 
the  other.  A  few  bold  cattlemen  had  en- 
tered the  Pecos  country  with  their  herds, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  they  were 
invading  the  haunts  of  men  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  more  settled  portions  of 
the  territory  by  sheriff's  posses  and  vigi- 
lance committees.  One  class  determined 
to  despoil  the  other  class  of  its  herds  and  to 
drive  it  out  of  Lincoln  county,  and  the  other 
class  determined  to  fight  for  its  range.  A 
guerrilla  warfare  went  on  for  two  years  and 
upwards,  and  Emerson  Hough,  in  his  "The 
Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  estimates  that  two 
or  three  hundred  men  on  both  sides  lost 
their  lives  in  the  long  series  of  assassina- 
tions. 

Chief  among  the  stock  owners  was  John 
Chisholm,  whose  brand  was  on  thousands  of 
range  cattle.  Billy  worked  for  Chisholm  a 
short  time,  but  soon  he  had  his  inevitable 
quarrel  with  his  employer.  It  was  over 
a  question  of  wages,  Billy  claiming  that 
Chisholm  had  not  squared  their  account. 
Only  the  fact  that  Chisholm  was  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  hard-fighting  cowboys,  with 
reputations  as  "killers,"  kept  him  from  as- 
sassination when  he  and  the  young  desper- 
ado parted.  As  it  was,  Billy  managed  final- 
ly to  exact  a  terrible  penalty  from  Chisholm. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Kid  swore  his 
vendetta  against  Chisholm  and  other  cattle 
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owners  simply  as  a  matter  of  course  in- 
stead of  a  punctilious  affair  of  principle. 
Billy  would  naturally  take  sides  with  the 
rustlers  who  were  making  life  miserable  for 
honest  men  in  Lincoln  county.  He  soon 
became  a  leader  of  the  desperate  crew  and 
was  in  the  thick  of  many  of  the  deadly  en- 
counters that  took  place  during  the  course 
of  the  "war."  It  is  estimated  that  he  put 
a  round  dozen  of  notches  on  his  gun -handle 
during  this  fiercest  of  range  feuds,  every 
notch  representing  a  human  life.  Two  of 
his  victims  were  a  sheriflF  and  his  deputy, 
who  had  driven  him  and  part  of  his  gang 
into  an  adobe  house. 

The  name  of  Billy  the  Kid  became  such  a 
terror  in  the  Southwest  that  the  people  of 
Lincoln  county  cast  about  for  the  right  sort 
of  a  man  to  literally  camp  on  the  trail  of  this 
outlaw  and  rid  the  world  of  his  presence. 
For  this  sole  purpose  Pat  Garrett  was 
elected.  Garrett,  who  is  now  Collector  of 
Customs  at  El  Paso,  and  who  looks  mild- 
ly bored  when  anyone  mentions  Billy  the 
Kid,  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a  man  who 
never  wasted  speeches  or  lead.  Cool  headed 
at  all  times,  skilled  in  handling  firearms, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  ruffians  of  the  South- 
west, the  tall,  easy-going  Garrett  was 
elected  to  try  conclusions  with  the  desper- 
ado. It  was  not  an  enviable  task  this,  to 
essay  to  overmatch  a  man  who  knew  the 
desert  as  the  average  matinee  idol  knows 
his  Broadway,  and  whose  "gameness" 
matched  his  ferocity,  but  Garrett  under- 
took the  responsibility  vith  open  eyes.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  Billy  the  Kid  and 
carried  out  his  plans  so  cleverly  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  trapping  the  desperado. 

Organizing  a  posse  of  twenty-five  deter- 
mined men,  many  of  whom  had  lost  friends 
at  the  hands  of  the  Kid,  Garrett  set  out 
after  his  man.  Bob  Ollinger,  who  was  as 
brave,  faithful  and  skilled  a  man  as  ever 
hunted  a  desperado  in  frontier  days,  and  a 
deputy  named  Stewart,  were  Garrett's  lieu- 
tenants. On  the  Kid's  side  there  was  a 
resolute  band,  including  Billy  Wilson,  Dave 
Rudebaugh  and  Tom  Pickett,  these  three 
being  almost  as  desperate  criminals  as  their 
beardless  leader.  Garrett's  posse  divided 
in  two  bands,  the  larger,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen men,  being  headed  by  the  sheriff  and 
his  two  lieutenants.  Garrett's  party  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Kid,  Billy  Wilson, 


Tom  Pickett,  and  one  other  at  bay  in  an  old 
cabin  at  Stinking  Springs.  The  outlaws 
fastened  their  horses  near  the  cabin  and 
fortified  the  place.  Garrett  stationed  his 
men  about  fifty  yards  from  the  cabin  be- 
hind some  natural  rock  fortifications,  and 
at  3.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle 
opened.  A  continuous  fire  was  kept  up 
on  both  sides.  The  posse  kept  well  under 
cover  and  none  of  Garrett's  men  was  hurt, 
but  one  of  the  outlaws  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
that  penetrated  the  cabin  door.  About  twi- 
light, when  their  ammunition  ran  low,  the 
outlaws  made  a  break  for  liberty.  The 
Kid  stole  out  to  where  the  horses  stood,  in- 
tending to  lead  them  to  the  cabin  where  all 
could  mount  and  ride  away.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  the  bunch  as  far  as  the  door, 
when  one  of  the  animals  was  killed,  falling 
against  the  entrance  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  partially  blocked.  Billy  once  more 
took  his  stand  with  the  besieged,  but,  when 
the  posse  began  to  surround  the  house 
with  the  intention  of  firing  it  when  it  be- 
came dark,  the  outlaws  concluded  to  sur- 
render. Dave  Rudebaugh  stepped  out  in 
the  dusk  and  held  up  his  hands,  shouting 
as  he  did  so  that  he  surrendered.  Billy 
Wilson  and  Pickett  followed,  and  all  were 
securely  shackled  hand  and  foot  and  taken 
to  Las  Vegas. 

When  it  became  noised  about  Las  Vegas 
that  Billy  the  Kid  was  made  captive,  a  mob 
soon  formed.  Garrett  had  anticipated  a 
lynching,  and  had  put  his  prisoners  in  a  box 
car,  over  which  he,  Ollinger,  Stewart  and 
their  little  band  stood  guard.  Three  hun- 
dred Mexicans  and  whites  swept  down  upon 
Garrett  and  his  men,  demanding  the  pris- 
oners. The  sight  of  the  Kid,  who  shook  his 
manacled  hands  at  the  crowd  and  begged 
Garrett  to  "turn  him  loose  with  a  brace 
of  pistols,"  inflamed  the  mob  to  fury.  The 
train  could  not  move  for  an  hour,  but  dur- 
ing that  long  sixty  minutes  Garrett  and  his 
bold  deputies,  with  weapons  drawn,  held  the 
mob  at  bay.  Could  the  crowd  have  laid 
hands  on  the  outlaws,  short  work  would 
have  been  made  of  them,  but  every  man  in 
the  mob  knew  the  temper  of  Pat  Garrett 
and  the  men  at  his  back,  and  the  train 
finally  pulled  out  with  the  desperados  un- 
scathed. 

The  outlaws  were  duly  tried,  and  Billy 
the  Kid  and  Rudebaugh  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  the  latter  for  having  murdered 
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a  jailer  at  Las  Vegas  the  year  before,  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  some  imprisoned  part- 
ners in  crime.  The  judge,  in  pronouncing 
sentence  on  Billy  the  Kid,  made  it  impres- 
sive by  declaring  severely: 

"And  you  are  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  dead,  dead! " 


was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  chance 
to  make  his  escape.  When  the  day  of  his 
hanging  was  but  two  weeks  distant,  Billy 
saw  his  chance.  The  redoubtable  Ollinger, 
who  was  one  of  the  Kid's  guards,  was  eat- 
ing supper  at  a  coffee  house  across  the  street. 
Another  deputy,  J.  W.  Bell,  guarded  the 


Pat  Garrett,  who  as  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  County  closed  the  career  of  BLUy  the  Kid. 


Whereupon  the  boyish  prisoner  laughed 
in  the  judge's  face  and  chanted  in  mockery: 
"And  you  can  go  to  h — 1,  h — 1,  h — 1!" 
Not  for  an  instant  did  the  Kid's  confi- 
dence desert  him.    Though  shackled  hand 


Kid  while  the  desperado  ate.  In  order  to 
permit  Billy  to  carry  the  food  to  his  mouth, 
both  handcuffs  had  been  fastened  to  one 
wrist.  Bell  relaxed  his  vigilance  an  instant, 
when  within  striking  distance  of  his  pris- 


and  foot  and  guarded  day  and  night,  he     oner.    Quick  as  thought  Billy's  manacled 
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hand  came  down  on  the  deputy's  head, 
stretching  him  out,  half  stunned.  Snatch- 
ing Bell's  pistol,  Billy  shot  the  deputy 
through  the  body,  the  man  staggering  to  his 
feet,  and  lurching  down  the  back  stairs, 
when  he  fell  dead  in  the  yard.  Ollinger 
heard  the  shot  and  ran  across  the  street. 
As  he  entered  the  jail  yard  someone  called 
his  name.  Just  as  the  deputy  looked  up 
and  saw  the  Kid  at  a  window,  Billy  fired 
Ollinger's  own  shotgun,  which  was  heavily 
charged  with  buckshot.  Ollinger  fell  dead, 
and  Billy  broke  the  weapon  across  the  win- 
dow sill,  crying: 

"There;  you  won't  corral  me  with  that 
any  more." 

Kicking  open  the  door  to  an  adjoining 
room  where  the  weapons  were  kept,  Billy 
gathered  up  six  rifles  and  a  number  of  re- 
volvers. Then  he  forced  the  first  person  he 
met  to  break  the  shackles  from  his  legs  and 
bring  up  a  horse.  Taking  a  Winchester  and 
four  revolvers,  Billy  rendered  the  rest  of 
the  weapons  useless  and  rode  away. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kid's  escape.  Sheriff' 
Garrett  was  at  White  Oaks.  On  his  return 
to  Lincoln  he  at  once  took  the  trail  in  search 
of  the  man  who  had  killed  his  faithful  assis- 
tants. But  in  the  meantime  Billy's  ever- 
ready  revolver  was  playing  havoc  on  the 
borders  of  Lincoln  county.  Soon  after  his 
escape  from  the  Lincoln  jail  the  Kid  killed 
one  William  Matthews  and  a  companion, 
whom  he  encountered  in  the  desert.  Such 
was  the  tribute  of  fear  levied  by  the  out- 
law, that  he  was  practically  sure  of  secur- 
ing food  and  shelter,  no  matter  where  he 
turned.  Nor  were  people  likely  to  give  out 
information  concerning  his  whereabouts, 
for  the  reason  that,  if  it  ever  came  to  the 
outlaw's  ears,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  death- 
warrant.  Now  camping  with  sheep-herders 
in  the  desert,  now  appearing  at  some  round- 
up camp,  and  again  walking  boldly  into  some 
settlement,  the  Kid  remained  in  Lincoln 
county  for  weeks,  laughing  at  Garrett's  ef- 
forts to  trace  him. 

One  day  the  Kid  turned  up  at  one  of  the 
Chisholm  cow-camps.  He  had  not  forgot- 
ten his  old  feud  with  the  cattle  king  of  the 
Pecos.  Three  of  the  cowboys  were  at  a 
fire,  cooking  supper,  and  twenty  yards  away 
Barrett  Howell  was  hobbling  a  cow  pony. 
Billy  rode  up  to  Howell  and  asked  him  if  he 
worked  for  John  Chisholm.  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  Kid  shot  the 


cowboy  through  the  head,  at  the  same  time 
crying,  in  his  high-pitched  voice:  "Well, 
there's  your  pay." 

The  cowboys  at  the  fire  sprang  to  their 
feet,  as  they  saw  their  comrade  fall,  but 
Billy's  revolver  spoke  twice  more  and  two 
of  them  fell  dead.  Then,  covering  the  re- 
maining cowboy  with  his  revolver,  Billy 
shrilled  this  message: 

"You  tell  John  Chisholm  he  owes  me 
money.  I'll  credit  him  with  five  dollars 
on  the  bill  every  time  I  kill  one  of  his  men. 
If  I  kill  him  the  account  is  wiped  out." 

In  July,  1881,  after  Billy  had  been  at  large 
some  two  months.  Sheriff  Garrett  heard  that 
the  Kid  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Sumner.  Accompanied  by  two  depu- 
ties, Garrett  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Sumner  a  week,  but  information  about  the 
Kid  was  hard  to  get,  in  view  of  the  bonds 
of  terror  in  which  the  desperado  held  the 
entire  community.  One  night,  after  vainly 
watching  a  suspected  house  until  midnight, 
Garrett  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on 
Peter  Maxwell,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  old 
buildings  at  the  fort,  and  who  was  brave 
enough  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the 
Kid's  whereabouts.  Garrett  stepped  into 
Maxwell's  room  to  talk  to  him,  while  his 
deputies  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  bright  New 
Mexican  moonlight.  Soon  a  man,  clad  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  and  carrying  a  knife  in 
one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  hur- 
ried toward  the  building,  and  as  he  stepped 
on  the  porch,  cried: 

"Quienes?    Quien  es?"  ("Who  is  it?") 

One  of  the  deputies,  having  no  idea  that 
this  could  be  Billy  the  Kid,  told  him  to  put 
up  his  gun  and  not  be  alarmed.  At  the 
same  time  he  rose  and  walked  toward  Billy, 
but,  lithe  as  a  cat,  the  desperado  leaped 
through  the  open  doorway  into  Maxwell's 
room. 

Something — probably  the  sixth  sense  said 
to  be  given  to  all  hunted  things — told  Billy 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  room.  Com- 
ing into  the  dark  from  the  bright  moon-light 
he  could  not  make  out  objects  distinctly, 
consequently  he  could  not  see  Garrett  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Coming  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  putting  his  hand  on 
the  coverlet  within  a  few  inches  of  Garrett, 
Billy  asked  Maxwell: 

"Say,  Pete,  who  are  those  fellows  out 
there?" 

Garrett  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of 
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Billy  the  Kid,  and  slipped  his  holster  around 
so  he  could  get  at  his  revolver.  At  the  same 
time  Billy  caught  sight  of  the  figure  on  the 
bed.  Covering  Garrett  with  his  revolver, 
he  sprang  backward,  crying; 

'  Qiiien  es?" 

The  instant's  pause  was  fatal  to  Billy  the 
Kid,  for,  almost  before  the  Spanish  words 
had  dropped  from  the  desperado's  lips, 
Garrett's  revolver  had  spoken.  The  Kid 
fell  to  the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart,  his 
revolver  being  discharged  by  his  convul- 
sive movement  as  he  fell. 

The  qualities  that  caused  Pat  Garrett  to 
be  known  as  the  coolest  head  in  the  South- 
west were  shown  in  this  encounter.  As  he 
fired,  Garrett  leaned  to  the  left,  thinking 
that  he  could  get  Billy's  bullet  in  the  right 
side.  "That  would  give  me  a  chance  to  get 
another  shot  at  him,"  explained  the  sheriff 
grimly. 

As  soon  as  the  shots  were  heard,  the  dep- 
uties outside  called  Garrett's  name,  but 
again  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  born  gun 
fighter  was  manifested.  Garrett  did  not 
answer,  thinking  that  perhaps  his  gasping 


foe  on  the  floor,  was  not  fatally  wounded, 
and  that  the  sound  of  the  sheriff's  voice 
would  give  Billy  the  Kid  a  chance  to  get  in 
an  effective  shot. 

Could  a  Lombroso  have  studied  this  mere 
boy,  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  with  a 
tiger's  blood  thirst,  no  doubt  science  would 
have  received  an  interesting  contribution. 
Without  a  spark  of  pity  for  his  numerous 
victims,  and  with  no  fear  of  his  enemies 
in  his  heart,  Billy  the  Kid  presented  a  pecul- 
iar phenomenon.  His  desire  was  to  kill, 
and  it  seemed  to  make  little  difference  to 
him  whether  he  killed  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner  or  whether  he  boldly  faced  the  weap- 
ons of  his  enemies.  Few  men  have  been  the 
Kid's  equal  with  the  revolver,  and  none 
ever  made  a  more  terrifying  record  with 
that  universal  weapon  of  the  frontier. 

Dying,  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  wild  beast, 
this  beardless,  soulless  youth  who  had  about 
him  none  of  the  attributes  that  usually 
gain  the  Western  desperado  a  certain  sort 
of  admiration,  must  remain  wholly  the 
most  unaccountable  figure  in  frontier 
history. 
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By  C.   WILLIAM  BEEBE 


HOW  many  people  regard  the  scientific 
Latin  and  Greek  names  of  animals 
with  horror,  as  being  absolutely  be- 
yond their  comprehension,  and  yet  how  in- 
teresting these  names  become  when  we  look 
one  of  them  squarely  in  the  face,  analyze 
it,  and  find  the  appropriateness  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

When  you  say  wolf  to  a  person,  the  image 
of  that  wild  creature  comes  instantly  to  his 
mind,  but  if  you  ask  him  why  it  is  called  a 
wolf,  a  hundred  chances  to  one  he  will  look 
blankly  at  you.  For  all  he  knows,  the  term 
may  have  been  invented  by  Adam's  fer- 
tile brain!  It  is  the  old  fault,  so  common 
among  us  human  beings,  of  ignoring  the 
things  which  lie  nearest  to  us.  Or  perhaps 
your  friend  shares  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
puzzled  old  lady  who,  after  looking  over  a 
collection  of  fossil  bones,  said  that  she  could 
understand  how  these  bones  had  been  pre- 
served, and  millions  of  years  later  had  been 
discovered,  but  it  was  a  mystery  to  her  how 
anyone  should  know  the  names  of  these 
ancient  animals  after  such  a  lapse  of  time! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  anyone  will  experi- 
ence much  more  enjoyment  from  a  walk 
through  our  great  Zoological  Park  in  the 
Bronx,  when  he  can  see,  through  the  mod- 
ern forms  of  the  animal's  names,  the  an- 
cient, long  hidden,  original  significance  of 
such  ordinary  words  as  tiger  and  wolf  and 
elk. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  commonest  an- 
imals are  lost  in  the  dimness  of  antiquity, 
such  as  fox,  weasel,  sheep,  horse,  dog  and 
baboon.  Of  the  origin  of  these  we  have 
forever  lost  the  clew.  With  camel  we  can- 
not go  farther  back  than  the  Latin  word 
camelus,  and  elephant  balks  us  with  the 
old  Hindoo  word  eleph,  which  means  an 
ox.  The  old  root  of  the  word  wolf  meant 
one  who  tears  or  rends,  and  the  application 
to  this  animal  is  obvious.  In  several  Eng- 
lish and  German  names  of  persons,  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  a  relic  of  the  old  fash- 
ion of  applying  wolf  as  a  compliment  to  a 
warrior  or  soldier.  For  example,  Adolph 
means  noble-wolf,  and  Rudolph,  gory-wolf. 

Lynx  is  from  the  same  Latin  root  as  the 
word  lux  (light)  and  probably  was  given 


to  these  wildcats  on  account  of  the  fierce 
brightness  of  their  eyes.  Lion  is,  of  course, 
from  the  Latin  leo,  which  word,  in  turn, 
is  lost  far  back  in  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
where  the  word  for  the  king  of  beasts  was 
labu.  The  compound  word  leopard  is  first 
found  in  the  Persian  language,  where  pars 
stands  for  panther.  Seal,  very  appropriate- 
ly, was  once  a  word  meaning,  of  the  sea ;  close 
to  the  Latin  sal,  the  sea. 

Many  names  of  animals  are  adapted  from 
words  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  natives 
in  whose  country  the  creatures  were  first 
discovered.  Puma,  jaguar,  tapir,  and  pec- 
cary (from  paquires)  are  all  names  from 
South  American  I  ndian  languages.  The  coy- 
ote and  ocelot  were  called  coyotl  and  ocelotl 
by  the  Mexicans  long  before  Cortez  landed 
on  their  shores.  Zebra,  gorilla  and  chimpan- 
zee are  native  African  words,  and  orang-utan 
is  Malay,  meaning,  Man  of  the  Woods.  Chee- 
tah is  from  some  ancient  East  Indian  tongue, 
as  is  Tahr,  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  the 
Himalayas.  Gnu  is  from  the  Hottentots, 
and  giraffe  from  the  Arabic,  :(araf.  Aou- 
dad,  the  Barbary  wild  sheep,  is  the  French 
form  of  the  Moorish  name  audad. 

The  native  Indians  of  our  own  country 
are  passing  rapidly,  and  before  many  years 
their  race  will  be  extinct,  but  their  musi- 
cal, euphonious  names  of  the  animals  they 
knew  so  well,  often  pleased  the  ear  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  in  many  instances,  will  be 
a  lasting  memorial  as  long  as  these  forest 
creatures  of  our  United  States,  survive. 

Thus,  moose  is  from  the  Indian  word  mous- 
wah,  meaning  wood-eater;  skunk,  from  se- 
ganku,  an  Algonquin  term;  wapiti,  in  the 
Cree  language,  means  white  deer,  and  was 
originally  applied  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goat,  but  the  name  is  now  restricted  to  the 
American  elk.  Caribou  is  also  a  native  I  nd- 
ian word;  opossum  is  from  possowne,  and 
raccoon  is  from  the  Indian  arrathkune  (by 
further  apheresis,  coon.) 

Rhinoceros  is  pure  Greek,  meaning  nose- 
horned,  but  beaver  has  indeed  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  in  its  travels  through  various 
languages.  It  is  hardly  recognizable  as  be- 
brus,  babhru  and  hhru.  The  latter  is  the 
ultimate  root  of  our  word  brown.    The  orig- 
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inal  application  was  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  color  of  the  creature's  fur.  Otter  takes 
us  back  to  Sanskrit,  where  we  find  it  udra. 
The  significance  of  this  word  is  in  its  close 
kinship  to  udan,  meaning  water. 

The  little  mouse  hands  his  name  down 
through  the  years  from  the  old,  old  San- 
skrit, the  root  meaning  to  steal.  Many 
people  who  never  heard  of  Sanskrit  have 
called  him  and  his  descendants  by  terms  of 
homologous  significance!  The  word  mus- 
cle is  from  the  same  root,  and  was  applied 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscle  beneath  the  skin  to  a 
mouse  in  motion — not  a  particularly  quiet- 
ing thought  to  certain  sensitive  members  of 
the  fairer  sex!  The  origin  of  the  word  rat 
is  less  certain,  but  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  radere,  to 
scratch,  or  rodere,  to  gnaw.  Rodent  is  de- 
rived from  the  latter  term.  Cat  is  also  in 
doubt,  but  is  first  recognized  in  catulus,  a 
diminutive  of  cams,  a  dog.  It  was  applied 
to  the  young  of  almost  any  animal,  as  we 
use  the  words,  pup,  kitten,  cub,  etc.  Bear 
is  the  result  of  tongue-twisting,  from  the 
Latin  fera,  a  wild  beast. 

Ape  is  from  the  Sanskrit  word,  kapi;  kap 
in  the  same  language,  means  tremble,  but 
the  connection  is  not  clear.  Lemur,  the 
name  given  to  that  low  order  of  monkeys, 
is  from  the  plural  Latin  word,  lemures, 
meaning  ghost  or  spectre.  This  has  refer- 
ence to  the  nocturnal  habits,  stealthy  gait 
and  weird  expression  of  these  large-eyed 
creatures.  Antelope  is  probably  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  was  originally  applied  to  a  half- 
mythical  animal,  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  described  as  very  "sav- 
age and  fleet,  and  having  long,  saw-like 
horns  with  which  it  could  cut  down  trees. 
It  figures  largely  in  the  peculiar  fauna  of 
heraldry." 

Deer  is  of  obscure  origin,  but  may  have 
been  an  adjective,  meaning  wild.  Elk  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  eland,  and 
the  history  of  the  latter  word  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  It  meant  a  sufferer,  and  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Teutons  to  the  Elk  of  the 
Old  World  on  account  of  the  awkward  gait 
and  stiff  movements  of  this  ungainly  ani- 


mal. But  in  later  years  the  Dutch  carried 
the  same  word,  eland,  to  South  Africa,  and 
there  gave  it  to  the  largest  of  the  tribe  of 
antelopes,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Zo- 
ologists to-day. 

Porcupine  has  arisen  from  two  Latin 
words,  porous,  a  hog,  and  spina,  a  spine; 
hence  appropriately,  spine-hog.  BufiFalo 
may  have  once  been  some  native  African 
name.  In  the  vista  of  time,  our  earliest 
glimpse  of  it  is  as  huhalus,  which  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  wild  ox  and  to  a  species  of 
African  antelope.  Fallow  deer  is  from  fal- 
low, meaning  pale  or  yellowish,  while  axis, 
as  applied  to  the  deer  so  common  in  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  was  first  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  is  doubtless  of  East  Indian  origin.  The 
word  bison  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wesend, 
but  beyond  Pliny,  its  ultimate  origin  eludes 
all  research. 

Marmot,  through  various  distortions  and 
apheretic  changes,  looms  up  from  Latin 
times  as  mus  montanus,  literally  a  mountain 
mouse.  Badger  is  from  badge,  in  allusion 
to  the  bands  of  white  fur  on  its  forehead. 
The  verb,  to  badger,  meaning  to  worry  or 
annoy,  is  derived  from  the  old,  cruel  sport 
of  baiting  badgers  with  dogs. 

Monkey  (alas),  is  from  the  same  root  as 
monna,  a  woman,  more  especially  an  old 
crone,  in  reference  to  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  weazened  face  of  a  monkey  to 
that  of  a  shriveled  old  woman.  Madam 
and  madonna  are  other  forms  of  words  from 
the  same  root,  so  wide  and  sweeping  are  the 
changes  in  meaning,  which  usage  and  time 
can  give  to  words! 

Squirrel  has  a  poetic  origin  in  the  Greek 
language,  its  original  meaning  being  shad- 
ow-tail. Tiger  is  far  more  intricate.  The 
old  Persian  word  tir  meant  arrow,  while 
iighra  signified  sharp.  The  application  to 
this  great  animal  was  in  allusion  to  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  tiger  leaps  upon 
its  prey.  The  river  Tigris,  meaning  liter- 
ally the  river  Arrow,  is  named  thus  from  the 
swiftness  of  its  current. 

The  meanings  of  these  words  and  many, 
many  others,  are  worth  knowing,  and  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  answer  with  other  than  ig- 
norance, the  question,  "What's  in  a  name?  " 


THE  VIGIL   OF   THE   HUNTER 


By  CHAS  H.   MORTON 


IT  is  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  marsh  lies  still  and  calm  in  the 
cool  March  air.  A  red-winged  black- 
bird tilts  on  a  slender  stalk  and  ripples 
his  song  to  the  sleeping  water.  The  fitful 
breeze  stirs  the  surface  of  the  marsh  and 
sways  the  dead  grass  as  it  passes.  The 
bright  sunlight  shining  clear,  lends  a  sense 
of  warmth  which  the  north  wind  belies. 
Above,  the  steel-blue  sky  is  studded  here 
and  there  with  heavy  masses  of  white, 
foamy  clouds,  that  drift  off  to  the  south 
like  dazzling  icebergs  in  a  peaceful  sea. 
Now  and  again,  bunches  of  ducks  appear 
in  the  distance  and  sweep  over  the  expanse 
of  water  and  tangled  weeds,  at  that  decep- 
tive height  which  so  often  tempts  the  nov- 
ice to  waste  his  ammunition  upon  them. 
Overhead,  the  sun  shines  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  long,  cool  shadows  chase  one  an- 
other across  the  hills.  From  the  south,  a 
trailing  cloud  of  smoke  winds  along  the 
prairie,  and  a  faint,  far-off  whistle  comes  to 
the  ear  of  the  idler  in  the  duck-blind.  He 
vaguely  wonders  if  more  hunters  are  com- 
ing on  that  3  p.m.  train,  and  risks  a  long 
shot  at  a  pair  of  imprudent  crows  laboring 
heavily  against  the  wind. 

The  blind  occupies  a  well-chosen  posi- 
tion on  a  small  point  of  land  jutting  into 
the  mossy  water,  and  thirty  yards  beyond 
is  the  little  flock  of  canvas  decoys,  fretting 
at  their  anchors,  and  turning  and  bobbing 
in  the  gusty  wind.  Unfortunately  for  the 
sportsman,  they  are  the  only  ducks  to  be 
seen  upon  the  water.  On  high,  however, 
the  pintails,  with  an  occasional  flock  of 
mallard  and  teal,  pass  in  ceaseless  proces- 
sion, followed,  until  distance  swallows 
them,  by  the  longing  gaze  of  the  hunter. 

He  beholds  a  long  line  of  ducks  pass- 
ing over  the  decoys,  uncertain  whether  to 
swing  down  to  their  mates  on  the  water,  or 
continue  their  journey.  Their  long  necks 
twist  and  sway  as  they  hover  above  the 
blind,  and  the  hunter  well  knows  that  a 
call  or  two  would  bring  them  in.  But  no. 
such  luck. 

Silence  reigns  again.  The  sudden  splash 
of  a  muskrat,  or  the  musical  trill  of  the 
blackbirds,  alone  break  the  perfect  peace 


of  the  marsh.  The  smoke  curling  up  from 
a  briar  pipe  indicates  that  disappointment 
is  being  solaced  by  fragrant  nicotine,  and 
calm  reflection  succeeds  the  restless  strain- 
ing of  vision  for  fleeting  fowl  that  do  not 
materialize.  The  afternoon  wanes.  As 
the  pipe  is  replaced  in  the  hunting-coat 
pocket  devoted  to  its  interest,  the  eyes 
catch  sight  of  welcome  shapes  whose  out- 
lines they  have  been  ceaselessly  seeking  all 
the  day.  Those  black  specks  on  the  hori- 
zon grow  larger  and  larger.  They  waver 
as  they  draw  near  the  blind  and  their 
straight  course  is  broken,  and  the  fanning 
wings  become  rigid  as  they  gracefully  sail 
down  the  wind.  Now  they  turn  and  hover 
above  the  decoys,  and  their  webbed  feet 
are  dangling  close  to  the  water. 

The  motionless  figure  in  the  blind  sud- 
denly stirs  into  activity.  The  ready  gun 
comes  swiftly  to  the  shoulder,  and  as  the 
stock  kisses  the  cheek,  the  right  barrel 
rings  out  on  the  stillness.  The  startled 
ducks  scatter  in  all  directions,  but  one 
throws  his  head  aloft  and  drops  with  a 
heavy  splash,  and  as  the  second  shot  re- 
verberates across  the  marsh,  two  more  fold 
their  wings  and  fall  amid  flying  spray. 

A  cramped  form  rises  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  the  hip-boots  churn  through  the  muddy 
water.  Three  plump  little  teal  reward  the 
skilled  marksmanship  of  the  patient  gunner 
The  decoys  are  arranged  anew,  and  as  the 
hunter  hurries  to  his  shelter,  he  notes  in  the 
distance  another  long  line  against  the  sky. 

And  now  the  upper  air  is  filled  with  fly- 
ing forms,  whose  whistling  wings  give  forth 
soft  music,  and  who  follow  a  path  invisible 
through  space.  And  far  and  near  rings 
out  the  frequent  detonation  of  gunpowder, 
and  consternation  and  death  are  dealt  to 
coming  wild-fowl,  and  the  hazy  air  is 
pierced  with  quick  tongues  of  bright  flame. 

The  western  sky  is  filled  with  a  soft  red 
tint  and  the  air  grows  chill.  The  black- 
bird's song  is  stilled  and  a  star  gleams  in 
the  sky.  A  muskrat's  nose  plows  a  long 
furrow  through  the  dark  water.  The  shad- 
ows lengthen  and  blend,  and  darkness  and 
silence  again  keep  their  lonely  watch.  The 
flight  is  over. 
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THE    KIND    OF    BOAT    AND    ITS    COST — 
CHEAPNESS  IN  TRAVELING  AND  LIVING 

OF  all  the  dwellers  in  the. valley  , of 
the  great  river,  those  who  live  in  the, 
houseboats  have  by  far  the  most, 
picturesque  environment.  You  find  them.; 
everywhere  from  St.  Paul  to  New.Orleans, 
and  not  only  on  the  main  river,  but.  on,  all 
the  larger  tributaries.  There;  are  many 
thousands  of  these  water-gypsies  in  all, 
though  the  number  fluctuates,  and  in,  winter 
the  northern  regions  are.-pretty  much  de- 
serted. Sometimes  you  may  see  a  score  or 
more  boats  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  single 
large  town,  and  again,  the  flotilla  may  be 
reduced  to  a  half  dozen. 

The  boats  vary  surprisingly  in  size  and 
architecture.  Every  man  builds  according 
to  his  means,  his  chance  whims  and  the  ma- 
terial he  may  have  at  hand.  Some  boats 
are  hardly  bigger  than  an  ordinary  skiff  and 
are  roofed  with  canvas  stretched  over  hoops. 
The  dwellers  crawl  inside  as  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Other  boats  are  large,  conven- 
ient and  attractive,  and  make  homes  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  They  have  several 
rooms  and  very  likely  "are  as  nice  inside  as 
the  parlor  in  anyone's  house. "  One  such 
craft  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  cost 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority cost  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  many  not  half  or  quarter  that  sum.  A 
large  portion  of  the  necessary  materials  can 
be  picked  up  along  the  river  without  ex- 
pense; for  boards,  plank  and  timbers  are  al- 
ways being  carelessly  lost  into  the  water  by 
the  men  who  handle  them  on  the  scows  and 
about  the  saw-mills.  The  river  people  them- 
selves commonly  call  these  floating  homes 
"shanty-boats,"  and  that  indicates  their 
general  character.  They  are  mostly  rudely 
built  in  the  first  place,  get  little  care,  and 
in  a  few  years  go  to  pieces. 

One  of  the  first  that  I  investigated  was  at 
Baton  Rouge,  moored  by  the  shore  just 
aside  from  the  wharves.  The  house  part 
was  a  single  room  about  8x12  feet  with  a 
bed  across  the  far  end,  a  few  shelves  along 


the  walls,  a  sewing-machine  and  some  other 
meager  furnishings.  The  family  consisted 
of  a  man  and  wife  and  two  daughters. 
They  said  they  had  been  living  on  a  larger 
boat,  but  the  bottom  "got  bad,"  and  it 
sank.  The  wreck  was  close  by,  half  sub- 
merged. The  people  were  from  the  North, 
which  they  had  abandoned  because  the  wo- 
man's lungs,,  couldn't  stand  the  cold.  The 
houseboat  afforded  a  cheap  means  of  shift- 
ing.to  a  kindlier  climate,  and  also  served  af- 
ter they  got  South  as  an  economical  home. 
There  were  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  no  rent; 
you  could  catch  your  own  firewood,  and 
with  hook  and  line  supply  a  good  share  of 
your  own  meat,  and  these  were  no  mean  ad- 
vantages to  a  family  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

A  good  many  boats  have  a  paddle-wheel 
at  the  stern  and  gasoline  power,  and  go 
where  they  will,  quite  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Such  boats  do  consid- 
erable business  as  tugs,  towing  other  boats, 
barges  and  rafts,  and  doing  whatever  small 
jobs  come  their  way.  Certain  of  these  gaso- 
line craft  are  floating  saw-mills  and  are 
known  as  "drifting  boats."  In  every  bend  of 
the  river  is.  lodged  an  enormous  "drift"  of 
floodwood — "millions  of  cords,"  explained 
a.  Cairo  man.  "And  some  drifts  are  a  mile 
across.  Why,  there's  enough  wood  in  the 
drifts- between  here  and  Memphis  to  fire  the 
whole  United  States  for  six  months.  The 
drifting  boats  make  considerable  money 
dragging  logs  out  of  the  mass,  sawing  them 
into  boards  and  selling  the  boards  at  the 
small  towns  a,long." 

.There  are  various  other  ways  to  make 
profit  out  of  the  river  wreckage.  Some  men 
do  a  good  business  rescuing  the  ownerless 
:  trash  that,  is  afloat  and  working  it  up  into 
cordwood  or  sawing  it  into  stove  length. 
In  New  Orleans  you  often  see  miniature 
woodyards  on  the  wharves,  and  I  heard  of 
men  who  "got  rich"  there  selling  stove 
wood  they  had  manufactured  from  the  river 
rubbish,  twelvesticksfor  a  nickel. 

I  saw  at  Vicksburg  an  allied  industry, 
which  was  the  conversion  of  stray  cypress 
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logs  into  shingles.  The  logs,  as  they  were 
caught,  were  tied  alongshore,  and,  lying 
there  in  the  water,  were  laboriously  sawed 
into  sections  of  shingle  length.  When  a  sec- 
tion was  sawed  it  was  rolled  up  on  the  shore 
and  split  into  moderate-sized  blocks,  and 
these  were  reduced  with  frow  and  maul  to 
shingles  in  the  rough.  After  that  the  shingles 
only  needed  a  little  shaving  to  smooth  and 
taper  them,  and  then  they  were  packed  ready 
for  sale.  Several  shingle-makers  were  es- 
tablished alongshore,  all  negroes,  and  each 
man  doing  business  on  his  own  account. 
They  had  rough  little  shanties  to  work  in 
when  the  weather  was  not  favorable.  I 
tried  to  find  out  just  how  slow  this  antique 
method  of  manufacture  was ;  but  the  old 
shingle-man  with  whom  1  talked,  said,  "  I 
never  tried  an  experience  to  see  how  many  I 
could  do  in  a  day." 

He  affirmed  that  he  only  got  a  bare  living 
out  of  the  work,  and  added,  "I'm  a  poor 
man,  but  I  got  a  proud  mind.  If  1  had  de 
money  accordin'  to  my  mind  I'd  be  all  right, 
I  do  believe.  What  I  want  now  is  to  see  de 
river  fall  like  de  bottom  gwine  to  drop  out. 
I  want  to  see  it  git  off  de  farmers'  land. 
Dey  ought  to  be  plantin'.  If  de  water  keep 
on  disaway,  dey  wont  be  prosp'rous,  an'  den 
dey  cain't  buy  shingles." 

About  this  time  a  colored  woman  came 
down  to  the  shore  laden  with  a  basket  and 
bundles  and  prepared  to  get  into  a  boat. 
Some  distance  ofi"  across  the  water  was 
an  island,  then  submerged;  but  among  the 
bushes  over  there  were  a  number  of  house- 
boats, and  the  woman  lived  in  one  of 
them. 

"How's  yo'  man?"  asked  the  shingle- 
maker. 

"Oh,  jes'  so-so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  He  been  laid  up  a  long  time  now." 

"Yas,  an'  when  I  think  how  many  been 
took  sick  an'  died  since  1  began  takin'  keer 
o'  him,  I  wonder  dat  he  am  alive." 

"Hit  yo'  good  nussing,  sister.  Dat's 
better'n  a  whole  lot  o'  dis  hyar  strong  doc- 
tor's medicine." 

"I  know  it;  but  dar's  spells  when  I'm 
afraid  I  git  worried  to  death  he  feel  so  bad 
an'  miserable  all  de  time.  Hit  seem  like  he 
not  got  any  kind  o'  patience.  He  jus'  drag- 
gin'  aroun'  complainin',  an'  he  tell  how 
heaven  is  de  Ian'  of  rest,  and  he  ready  to 
go  dar.  He  say  he  doan'  never  want  to  be 
ole  unless  he  gwine  to  git  well." 


"  Yo'  mus'  cheer  him  up,  sister,"  advised 
the  shingle-maker.  "Tell  him  he  gettin' 
along  as  well  as  could  be  expect.  Hit  never 
do  to  disencourage  a  sick  person.  Dey  die 
den  anyway." 

There  was  an  unusual  number  of  shanty- 
boats  along  the  Vicksburg  river-front.  The 
skipper  of  a  gasoline  craft  said  most  of 
them  were  there  on  account  of  high  water, 
but  they  would  all  "skedaddle"  away  when 
the  river  resumed  its  normal  level.  As  for 
himself,  his  boat  had  been  bringing  wood 
from  the  "bayous  and  swamps,"  and  he  had 
"got  a  pretty  good  dose  of  malaria  back 
there,"  and  was  waiting  till  he  felt  better. 

At  Memphis  was  another  flotilla  of  house- 
boat refugees;  but  here  many  landspeople 
were  among  the  boat  dwellers.  A  crevasse 
had  broken  in  the  levee  across  the  river,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  country  was  flooded.  Five 
thousand  people  had  fled  to  the  Memphis 
bluffs,  and  some  were  living  in  tents  along 
shore,  some  in  improvised  huts  and  some  in 
houseboats.  "It's  like  an  ocean  over  thar," 
said  one  of  the  boat  inhabitants — "no  land 
anywhar.  I  tell  you  the  farmers  has  a  hard 
time  hyar  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  I'm 
afraid  the  South'll  jis  natcherly  be  ruined. 
I  had  a  farm  till  last  year.  That  was  the 
worst  year  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  believe.  The  flood  come  in  March 
and  kept  raisin'  and  raisin'  till  it  was  high- 
er'n  we'd  ever  seen  it.  I  had  a  big  fine  house 
that  cost  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  on  posts  five  feet  off  the  ground,  so  I 
thought  it  was  safe;  but  the  water  got  into 
it  and  I  had  to  make  scaffolds  to  walk 
around  on.  Finally  thar  was  seven  and  a 
half  feet  of  water  in  the  house,  and  then 
come  a  wind  with  waves  ten  feet  high  that 
smashed  the  windows  and  knocked  down 
my  scafl"olding  and  set  tables  and  bureaus 
and  everything  afloat.  It  was  distressin' ! — 
awful !  We  had  such  a  storm  that  ever'one 
thought  me  'n'  my  ole  woman  was  gone 
up. 

"Lots  o'  people  were  drowned  jis  lik.» 
rabbits,  an'  a  good  share  o'  those  that  lef 
their  homes  an'  got  away  had  to  camp  on 
the  levee.  It  was  a  dreadful,  cold,  stormy 
time  of  year,  and  thar  was  sickness  an'  ac- 
cidents, an'  many  deaths  from  the  expo- 
sure. Thar  was  no  way  to  git  coffins — no 
way  to  git  nothin' — and  they  had  to  sew 
the  bodies  up  in  sacks  with  sand  enough  to 
make  'em  sink,  and  then  they'd  throw  'em 
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in  the  river.  One  woman  whose  brother 
was  buried  that  way  went  crazy. 

'Well,  I  reckoned  I  was  ready  for  a 
change  of  residence,  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
buy  a  good  boat  hull  for  two  dollars,  and  by 
spending  twenty  more  I  built  me  a  fine 
boat.  I  could  sell  it  easy  this  year  for  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  lots  o'  these  drowned- 
out  folks  would  jump  at  the  bargain." 

One  of  the  boats  near  by  where  we  stood 
talking  had  a  sign  painted  on  the  sides^ 
"Medicines  for  Sale."  The  peddling  boat 
is  a  recognized  institution,  and  some  of 
them  carry  a  general  stock  of  merchandise 
worth  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  Then 
there  are  the  "show  boats,"  the  best  of 
which  are  "floating-palaces"  to  the  eyes  of 
the  average  valley  dweller.  "They  have 
talking  machines  on  board,"  said  the  Mem- 
phis man,  "and  music  and  dancing,  and  they 
act  plays.  Some  of  the  big  ones  can  take 
on  several  hundred  people.  These  opera 
boats  travel  all  the  year  round.  I  n  summer 
they're  up  among  the  Pennsylvania  mines 
and  Northern  cities,  and  in  winter  they're 
among  the  great  plantations  and  towns  of 
the  South.  Nice  reserved  seats  cost  seventy- 
five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half;  but  most 
of  the  seats  are  jis  benches  and  only  cost  a 
quarter." 

Still  another  type  of  houseboat  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "River  Revivalists."  "They 
keep  on  the  go,  too,"  declared  my  Mem- 
phis friend,  "  and  they  stop  at  landings  along 
and  advertise  meetings  on  board.  I  aint' 
much  confidence  in  'em.  Some  are  only 
fakirs.  I've  seen  considerable  much  of  min- 
isters, and  I've  made  up  my  mind  thatgert- 
erally,  ashore  or  afloat,  they've^  taken  up 
their  callin'  as  a  business  and  are  workin' 
for  what  thar  is  in  it.  They  beg  every  time 
tliey  look  at  you.  The  mo'  money  you  got, 
the  bigger  Christian  you  are.  Yes  sir,  you 
shove  up  five  dollars  to  the  preacher,  and 
you  c'n  drink  and  cuss  and  rip  and  tear  all 
you  please." 

The  houseboat  industry  that  furnishes  a 
living  for  the  greatest  number  is  fishing,  and 
few  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  river  are 
without  some  of  these  houseboat  fisher- 
people.  I  became  especially  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
Most  of  their  boats  were  moored  near  the 
Kentucky  shore,  and  in  order  to  visit  them 
I  rowed  across  the  Ohio  in  a  rough  little 
skifl"  I  borrowed  of  a  Cairo  shanty-boat  man. 


It  was  a  one-mile  pull  through  a  yellow 
flood  streaked  with  driftwood.  A  brisk  wind 
blew  and  the  waves  heaved  and  now  and 
then  broke  into  a  whitecap.  At  length  I 
reached  land  and  tied  my  boat.  Then  I 
followed  the  shore  upstream  on  foot,  pass- 
ing in  places  through  dense  groves  of  cot- 
tonwoods  and  again  along  strips  of  exposed 
beach.  Both  among  the  trees  and  outside 
were  shanty-boats  and  a  variety  of  little 
dwellings.  The  latter  were  all  on  stilts, 
perched  well  above  the  clutch  of  the  floods. 

The  boat  families  often  had  chickens,  and 
always  owned  a  dog  or  two  and  possibly  a 
cat.  All  these  creatures  get  used  to  their 
floating  habitations  and  accept  it  as  the  na- 
tural thing.  One  man  pointed  out  to  me 
three  chickens  about  a  fortnight  old;  and 
they  were  orphans,  he  said,  with  no  mother 
hen  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  yet  they 
were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
on  water  or  land.  I  n  fair  weather  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  scratching  around  and 
picking  up  a  living  on  the  shore,  but  they 
recognized  the  boat  as  their  home,  and 
would  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gang- 
plank as  carefully  and  safely  as  any  cau- 
tious human  being  could. 

1 1  was  the  same  way  with  the  shanty-boat 
children,  he  affirmed.  They  soon  learned 
the  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  situation 
and  nothing  ever  happened  to  them.  The 
bit  of  deck  fore  and  aft  was  never  protect- 
ed with  railings,  and  there  was  naught  to 
prevent  the  careless  child  from  tumbling 
overboard;  but  these  children  were  not 
careless  in  that  respect  and  had  just  as  few 
mishaps  as  if  they  lived  on  land. 

Alongshore,  neighboring  the  boats,  were 
many  nets,  lines  and  other  fishing-tackle. 
Some  of  the  men  were  overhauling  their 
tackle,  others  were  loafing,  still  others  were 
out  in  their  boats  pulling  up  the  lines  they 
had  set.  Cairo  furnished  a  good  market, 
and  there  was  never  the  least  trouble  in 
turning  a  catch  of  fish  into  money. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  farmer  whose 
house  was  on  the  bank.  He  was  sitting  on 
his  porch  reading  a  newspaper  as  placid  and 
content  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world. 
The  day  was  pleasant,  and  everything  was 
favorable  for  work,  and  he  said  he  had 
"right  smart  of  ground  to  make  ready;" 
but  it  was  Friday,  and  the  week  was  so  far 
gone  he  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
begin  farming  until  Monday.     Besides,  he 
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felt  obliged  to  watch  the  river.  It  was  eat- 
ing into  the  bank  a  few  rods  away,  opposite 
his  house,  and  the  situation  was  not  with- 
out danger. 

Several  houseboats  were  in  view.  The 
man  was  an  old  resident,  and  he  knew  the 
river  people  well.  "  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  a  heap  of  'em,"  said  he,  "and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  'em  are  as  honest  and 
good  hearted  as  you  could  ask.  It'd  sur- 
prise you  what  fine,  intelligent  people  some 
of  'em  are.  Now  the  man  in  this  hyar  first 
boat  hyar — his  father  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  Paducy.  He's  been  well  raised 
and  educated  and  is  as  refined  a  man  as 
there  is  in  the  country.  But  he  got  to 
drinkin'  and  so  went  on  the  river. 

"Another  thing  that'd  surprise  you  is  the 
amount  of  money  some  o'  these  fellows  make 
— often  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollars  in  a 
day — yes  sir!  If  they  could  catch  fish  the 
year  round  they'd  be  millionaires;  but  from 
the  end  of  June  to  February  it's  kind  o' 
dull  and  fish  ain't  at  all  plenty.  Then, 
too,  when  they  make  money,  most  of  'em 
drink  it  up.  Whiskey  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  'em  from  gettin'  rich." 

The  shanty-boat  men,  themselves,  did 


not  speak  very  enthusiastically  of  their 
profits.  They  said  many  fish  were  caught, 
but  they  were  growing  scarcer  and  were  not 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  a  score  of  years  ago. 
The  law  interfered,  too,  and  they  could  not 
catch  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased. 
For  instance,  as  one  man  explained,  "We 
ain't  allowed  in  the  spring  to  put  wing- 
nets  back  in  the  woods  across  the  lakes  and 
slues  where  the  fish  spawn.  If  we  do,  they 
raise  all  sorts  of  hell  with  us,  though  they 
take  no  notice  of  the  farmers  doin'  the  same 
sort  o'  thing." 

The  autumn  is  the  shanty-boat  season. 
"Sometimes,"  said  the  man  I  have  just 
quoted,  "you  c'n  count  ten  or  fifteen  in 
sight  all  at  the  same  time  floatin'  down 
stream.  Maybe  a  boat  will  carry  a  whole 
family,  movin'  with  their  cows,  hogs  and 
ever'thing,  and  the  household  plunder'll  be 
piled  all  over.  But  usually  thar's  only  a 
bunch  o'  men  on  board.  Perhaps  they'll  be 
mechanics.  Work  has  played  out  an'  they're 
goin'  South  to  hunt;  or  they  got  the  idee 
it's  too  cold  up  North  and  they're  follow- 
in'  the  summer.  Thar's  as  fine  mechan- 
ics as  thar  is  in  the  country  gone  down  past 
hyar  thataway.  Wherever  night  overtakes 


upon  which  the  huusebuater  depends  for  must  of  hi: 


'em,  they  tie  up  in  some  little  pocket  along- 
shore that  makes  a  harbor  for  'em,  and 
thar  they're  at  home. 

"When  they  get  down  the  river  the  boats 
ain't  worth  much.  Very  likely  you  can't 
get  more'n  thirty-five  dollars  for  a  boat  that 
cost  a  hundred.  Lots  of  'em  sell  for  about 
what  they're  worth  for  kindling-wood.  But 
then,  if  a  man  is  tired  of  his  boat,  he's  ready 
to  give  it  away  merely  to  git  shet  of  it.  All 
he  wants  is  to  sell  for  enough  money  to 
take  him  back  home;  and  the  next  year  he 
may  build  another  and  do  the  very  same 


trick  again.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  shanty-boats.  Very  few 
ever  go  north,  and  thar's  been  enough  gone 
down  to  block  up  the  river  from  the  gulf 
to  Memphis." 

Elbow-room  and  home  comforts  are  in 
many  ways  lacking  on  the  houseboats;  and 
yet  people  who  once  adopt  the  river  life  sel- 
dom abandon  it.  They  gain  a  living  with- 
out much  trouble,  are  care-free  and  bohe- 
mian,  and  there  is  a  fascination  about  the 
water  that  keeps  them  content  with  what,  to 
an  outsider,  looks  like  a  very  rude  existence. 
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SPRING  WORK   IN   THE   GARDEN 

By  SAMUEL  T.   MAYNARD 


AS  the  sun  creeps  higher  and  higher 
from  its  northern  retreat  and  we 
see  the  snow  disappearing  and  the 
warm  earth  steaming,  we  begin  to  talk  hor- 
ticulture and  make  plans  for  our  garden 
work. 

Before  there  are  the  slightest  signs  of  new 
growth,  we  decide  to  bring  hot-beds  and 
cold  frames  to  our  aid  so  that  we  may  have 
early  lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  etc.,  a  month 
or  more  before  we  could  mature  them  in 
the  open  garden.  The  hot-bed  is  especially 
needed  in  the  north  where  the  ground 
freezes  deeply  and  the  frost  is  slow  in  com- 
ing out,  while  the  cold  frame  answers 
equally  well  a  little  further  south. 

HOW   TO   MAKE    A     HOT-BED 

Preparations  for  making  the  hot-bed 
should  have  been  started  last  fall  by 
excavating  a  space  of  the  required  size, 
placing  the  frame  upon  it  and  filling  with 
leaves,  so  that  when  we  are  ready  to  make 
our  bed  in  the  spring  there  will  be  no  frost  to 
thaw  out.  Any  sash  may  be  used,  though 
the  standard  size  is  3x6  feet,  which  may  be 
purchased  already  glazed  and  painted,  or 
the  frame  and  glass  may  be  obtained  and 
the  glass  set  by  purchaser.  For  heating 
material,  fresh  horse  manure  mixed  with 
one-third  moist  forest  leaves  is  piled  in  a 
cellar  or  shed,  safe  from  frost,  until  it  heats 
— ferments,  when  it  is  turned  over,  thor- 
oughly shaken  up  and  put  into  a  pile  again. 
When  this  is  well  heated  remove  the  leaves 
from  the  frame  and  put  the  manure  in  its 
place,  filling  up  lightly  to  the  top  and  put- 
ting on  the  glass  and  even  mats  and  shut- 
ters if  very  cold.  As  soon  as  this  gets  well 
to  heating  it  should  be  trodden  down  firmly 
and  six  inches  of  fine,  rich  soil  placed  on  top 
in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  or  set  the  plants. 
A  thermometer  is  now  placed  in  the  bed, 
and  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  about 
90°,  seeds  of  tomatoes,  beans,  beets,  pep- 
pers, etc.,  may  be  sown,  while  at  80°  those 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  peas,  rad- 
ishes, etc.,  may  be  safely  sown.  All  seeds 
are  best  planted  in  drills,  those  that  are  to 
be  transplanted,  in  rows  or  drills  4  to  6 


inches  apart,  and  those  that  are  to  mature 
in  the  frame  from  6  to  10  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind. 

CARE    OF   THE    HOT-BED 

Close  attention  must  be  given  the  beds  as 
to  watering,  ventilating  and  covering.  An 
hour's  delay  in  opening  the  beds  in  the 
morning  on  clear,  bright  days,  or  in  cov- 
ering in  the  afternoon  in  freezing  weather, 
may  result  in  a  lossof  all  in  the  frame.  Asa 
rule  we  should  slightly  raise  the  sash  when 
the  morning  sun  brings  the  temperature  in 
the  bed  between  60°  and  80°,  and  should 
cover  early  in  the  afternoon  while  the  soil  is 
still  warm.  During  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  40°, 
the  sash  may  be  removed  entirely,  which  will 
tend  to  a  more  stocky  and  hardy  growth. 
Watering  should  be  done  in  the  morning  of 
bright  days  after  the  beds  have  become  some- 
what warmed.  Less  water  would  be  needed 
if  this  duty  could  be  performed  at  night,  but 
then  it  produces  such  a  moist  atmosphere 
that  either  the  soil  becomes  sour  or  moulds 
and  mildews,  and  other  fungal  diseases  -^re 
likely  to  attack  the  crop. 

THE    COLD    FRAME 

The  cold  frame  is  built  in  the  same  way  as 
the  hot-bed,  but  no  artificial  heat  is  used. 
We  depend  upon  conserving  the  sun's  heat 
by  covering  up  the  frame  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  not  opening  in  the  morning  until 
it  has  well  warmed  up. 

Where  late  spring  frosts  are  frequent,  a 
covering  of  mats  and  shutters  are  used — 
the  former  to  keep  the  beds  warm  and  the 
latter  to  prevent  the  mats  from  getting  wet. 
The  first  and  most  important  principle 
of  success  in  growing  seeds  and  plants  in 
the  cold  frame,  is  a  rich,  mellow  soil.  This 
should  be  spaded  over  thoroughly  and  a 
liberal  amount  of  fine  stable  manure  worked 
into  it.  1  f  this  is  not  available,  finely-ground 
bone  and  a  little  wood  ashes  may  be  used. 
Fertilizers  containing  a  large  amount  of  sol- 
uble potash,  salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  should 
not  be  used  in  hot-beds  or  cold  frames,  as 
by  evaporation   of  the  water  containing 
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these  salts  in  solution,  the  crystals  are  de- 
posited upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  in- 
jure the  foliage  they  come  in  contact  with. 

SMALL  TOOLS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

The  tools  most  used  in  working  the  gar- 
den are  the  spade,  spading  fork,  rake,  hoe, 
trowel  and  hand-weeder.  With  these  tools 
in  perfect  condition,  bright  and  clean,  the 
spade  and  hoe  made  sharp  by  an  occasional 
filing,  a  large  amount  of  the  work  of  the 
garden  may  be  done  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  If  the  garden  is  of  considerable  size 
the  crops  should  be  arranged  in  long  rows 
so  that  the  work  of  cultivating  may  be  done 
with  the  horse  or  with  one  of  the  numerous 
hand  wheel-cultivators,  of  which  there  are 
many  kinds  that  are  labor-saving  imple- 
ments. 

CARE    OF   TOOLS 

Much  of  the  success  in  our  gardening 
operations  depends  upon  our  tools  and  the 
care  we  take  of  them.  It  is  hard  work  at 
best  to  hoe  and  cultivate  a  garden,  even 
with  perfect  tools,  but  one  is  sure  to  be- 
come discouraged  if  he  attempts  to  do  his 
work  with  poor  or  rusty  tools.  All  tools 
should  be  sharp  and  bright,  and  after  using 
them  be  wiped  clean  and  dry  before  put- 
ting away.  If  the  place  in  which  they  are 
hung  is  moist,  an  oiled  cloth  should  be  kept 
handy  with  which  to  wipe  them  over  after 
the  dirt  and  moisture  have  been  wiped  off. 
Where  there's  but  a  few  tools,  they  can  be 
conveniently  hung  on  large  spikes  or  wood- 
en pins,  but  if  the  number  is  large,  racks 
are  needed  where  all  the  rakes,  hoes,  spades, 
etc.,  can  be  hung  by  themselves.  A  well- 
arranged  tool-room,  where  we  may  always 
find  our  tools  in  their  proper  place  and  in 
perfect  order,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  to  many  a  skilled  workman. 

CLEANING    UP    THE    GARDEN 

After  the  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  is  com- 
pleted we  find  that  even  before  land  is 
in  condition  to  work,  there  is  much  that 
should  be  done.  The  coverings  should  be 
taken  off  the  beds  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  cro- 
cuses and  other  bulbous  plants,  or  they 
may  be  injured  in  trying  to  force  their  way 
through  it.  All  rubbish,  leaves,  dead 
stalks  and  other  matter  of  last  season's 
growth  should  be  raked  up  and  burned, 
if  insect  or  fungal  pests  were  abundant  the 


year  before;  if  not,  throw  into  the  compost 
pile.  Nothing  makes  a  better  mulch  for 
the  rapsberries  or  blackberries,  or  for  fruit 
trees  growing  in  grass,  than  such  materials. 
The  manure  or  compost  piled  up  about  the 
base  of  shrubs  or  trunks  of  trees  should  be 
raked  away  and  spread  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face under  them,  to  be  spaded  in  when  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground. 

A    PLAN    OF    THE    GARDEN 

Unless  the  garden  is  old  and  long  estab- 
lished it  may  be  improved  by  rearranging. 
Too  many  gardens  are  planted  as  the  seeds 
or  plants  come  to  hand,  in  any  place  most 
convenient.  If  possible  a  well-matured 
plan  should  be  made,  walks  laid  out — not 
too  many — and  spaces  designated  for  each 
fruit,  vegetable  or  flower.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble the  different  kinds  should  be  arranged 
by  themselves  in  rows  so  that  much  of  the 
hard  work  of  cultivating  may  be  done  with 
the  horse.  Each  space  should  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  the  required  amount 
and  kind  of  fertilizers  be  applied  for  each 
crop.  Thus  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  melons, 
egg  plants,  etc.,  require  an  abundance  of 
fine  stable  manure  to  warm  up  the  soil; 
while  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  let- 
tuce, etc.,  may  get  along  without  as  much, 
if  an  abundance  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  applied.  Tall  plants  should  be  plant- 
ed in  rows  alternating  with  lower  growing 
ones,  to  facilitate  the  free  circulation  of  air 
and  sunlight  about  them. 

CUT  OFF  THE  ROOTS  RUNNING  INTO  THE 
GARDEN 

Deep  working  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to 
retain  moisture  in  times  of  drouth.  Small 
gardens,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  shade,  or 
fruit,  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
roots  grow  into  the  soil,  will  need  a  special 
care.  The  moisture  is  being  pumped  out 
by  these  roots  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This 
may  in  a  measure  be  stopped  by  spading 
deeply  with  a  sharp  spade,  cutting  off  all 
roots  down  to  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and 
then  applying  a  large  quantity  of  fine  sta- 
ble manure  to  supply  plant  food  and  to 
serve  as  a  mulch.  This  will  last  but  a  short 
time  and  must  be  repeated  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  as  new  roots  grow  into  the 
soil.  Much  better  success  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  garden  were  placed  at  some 
distance  from  such  obstacles. 
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IMPROVE  THE  SOIL  OF  THE  GARDEN 

Some  plants  succeed  best  in  a  heavy,  and 
others  in  a  thin  soil,  and  if  we  do  not  have  a 
variety  of  soils  in  our  garden  plot  we  may, 
in  a  measure,  make  it  either  more  reten- 
tive of  moisture  or  more  open  and  porous 
as  the  case  may  call  for.  A  thin  soil  will 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
amount  of  fine  stable  manure  and  a  heavy 
soil  will  be  made  lighter  by  working  in  sand 
or  gravel  or,  for  a  time,  by  the  use  of  coarse 
stable  manure.  A  deep,  sandy  loam,  with 
an  abundance  of  plant  food  in  it,  will  grow 
almost  any  crop,  and  if  one  has  this,  half  of 
the  battle  is  already  won,  for  by  planting  at 
different  times  almost  any  fruit,  vegetable 
or  flower  crop  can  be  grown. 

THE    VEGETABLE    GARDEN 

Before  planting  seeds  or  setting  out 
plants,  the  perennials — asparagus,  rhubarb, 
chives,  sage,  etc. — should  have  attention. 
Remove  the  covering  from  about  them  and 
work  some  quick-acting  manure  or  fertili- 
zer as  deeply  about  them  as  possible  with- 
out injury  to  the  roots.  If  this  is  done  on 
a  bright  sunny  day  the  soil  will  be  warmed 
up  and  the  plants  start  more  quickly  than 
if  done  on  a  cold  day.  Around  the  rhubarb 
we  may  pack  stable  manure  to  a  depth  of  a 
foot  or  two,  and  cover  with  a  few  boards  all 
but  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  thus  has- 
ten its  growth,  or  we  may  place  a  hot-bed 
sash  over  one  or  two  hills  and  still  further 
start  it  along. 

CauHflower,  cabbage,  celery  and  lettuce 
plants  may  be  taken  from  the  frames  and 
set  out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  hard  freez- 
ing weather  is  over,  provided  the  plants 
have  been  well  hardened  off.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  taking  off  the  glass  during 
the  daytime  and  only  recovering  at  night 
in  very  severe  weather.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  must  be  made  to  ensure 
rapid  growth,  without  which  vegetables  are 
of  little  value,  and  more  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  than  any- 
thing else.  The  market  gardeners  who 
grow  the  best  and  largest  crops  often  use 
twenty  or  more  cords  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre,  and  in  some  cases  a  liberal  dressing 
of  quick-acting  fertilizer  besides. 

SOWING   VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

Seeds  of  beets,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  car- 
rots, celery,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  pars- 


nips, etc.,  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil 
gets  well  warmed  up  and  will  work  fine 
and  mellow.  A  good  seed  bed  is  of  great 
importance.  In  a  heavy,  lumpy  soil,  seeds 
will  not  germinate  quickly  or  grow  rapidly, 
so  plant  the  seeds  shallow,  if  fine  and  dry  sow 
more  deeply.  No  exact  rule  can  be  made 
as  to  depth,  there  is  so  much  variation  in 
the  weather  conditions.  If  it  should  rain 
frequently  after  the  seeds  are  sown  the 
shallow  seeds  will  germinate  best;  while 
if  it  be  dry  those  in  the  moister  soil,  or 
most  deeply  covered  will  start  the  best. 
The  depth  of  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
seeds,  to  be  varied  according  to  judgment, 
is  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  rule. 

CULTIVATING  THE    SOIL 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  soil  is  cold 
and  the  surface  soon  becomes  hardened,  so 
frequent  stirring  is  necessary  to  warm  it  up 
and  to  let  in  the  air  to  develop  plant  food. 
One  of  the  best  tools  for  this  work  is  the 
garden  rake.  For  large  surfaces  the  12-  or 
14-toothed  steel  rake  makes  quick  work, 
but  to  stir  in  among  close  rows,  or  indi- 
vidual plants,  three  or  four  teeth  should  be 
cut  from  each  end,  leaving  six  or  eight 
teeth.  This  is  done  quickly  with  a  file  and 
hammer.  Used  once  or  twice  each  week 
the  rake  will  destroy  the  weeds — the  best 
and  cheapest  way — as  they  break  through 
the  soil,  but  should  they  become  so  large  as 
not  to  be  uprooted  by  the  rake,  a  thin, 
sharp  hoe  run  under  them,  cutting  the  roots 
just   under  the  crown,   will  finish  them. 

TIME   TO    PLANT 

Seeds  of  plants  requiring  high  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  sown  until  the  ground 
is  well  warmed  up.  Beans,  corn,  cucumbers, 
melons,  peppers,  squashes,  sweet-potato 
slips  and  tomato  plants,  cannot  be  safely 
planted  until  the  middle  of  May  in  New 
England,  and  south  as  far  as  Washington, 
D.  C,  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April. 

Many  vegetables  from  early  sown  seed 
will  become  too  hard  and  fibrous  for  winter 
use,  and  a  later  planting  may  be  made  on 
land  from  which  an  early  crop  has  been 
taken.  Thus  beets  may  follow  peas,  let- 
tuce, and  sometimes  cabbages.  Cabbages, 
cauliflowers  and  celery  may  be  planted  on 
the  turned-under  strawberry  bed,  and  tur- 
nips  nearly    a   month   later   than   either. 
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Carrots  for  winter  use  may  be  planted  as 
late  as  June  20th  in  this  latitude. 

ORDER    SEEDS 

All  garden  and  other  seeds  should  have 
been  ordered  before  any  work  begins  on  the 
land  and  be  ready  when  needed.  Select 
standard  varieties,  whose  value  has  been 
proven.  Don't  depend  upon  novelties,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  prove  unequal  to  the  old, 
well-tested  sorts. 

THE    FRUIT   GARDEN 

Much  work  in  the  fruit  garden  can  be 
done  before  any  planting  of  seeds. 

The  grape  vines  should  be  pruned  before 
the  sap  begins  to  move,  which  in  New 
England  is  not  earlier  than  March  ist,  but 
it  is  better  to  prune  as  late  as  the  starting 
of  the  buds  than  not  to  prune  at  all.  In 
doing  this  work  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  of  the  grape  is  borne  on 
new  shoots  that  grow  from  dormant  buds 
on  one-year-old  canes,  and  that  the  size  and 
number  of  the  bunches  depend  largely 
upon  their  vigor.  If  the  weaker  canes  of 
the  vine  are  cut  away  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  strong  canes  are  left,  the  bunches 
of  fruit  will  be  much  larger,  ripen  earlier, 
and  be  of  much  better  quality  than  the 
larger  number  grown  on  unpruned  vines. 
To  do  this  work  properly  and  with  the  best 
results,  requires  much  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  vine.  If  one  has  had 
no  experience  in  this  work  he  should  visit 
some  vineyard  or  some  well-pruned  garden 
in  the  vicinity. 

RASPBERRIES    AND    BLACKBERRIES 

The  raspberry  and  blackberry  planta- 
tion should  next  have  attention.  This  is 
often  called  the  "patch,"  and  in  many 
cases  it  becomes  the  briar  patch  which 
would  puzzle  Brer  Rabbit  to  find  his  way 
through.  In  the  well-kept  patch  it  is  but 
little  work  to  cut  out  the  old  canes,  thin  out 
the  weak  ones,  and  head  back  the  strong 
ones  a  little,  but  in  the  briar  patch,  heroic 
treatment  will  be  required.  Paths  three 
feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet  apart  should 
be  cut  out  clean,  and  the  roots  grubbed  out 
or  plowed  out  with  a  heavy  plow  and  sharp 
coulter  drawn  by  a  strong  horse.  Many 
sprouts  or  suckers  will  be  prevented  from 
growing  if  the  space  between  the  rows  of 
plants  is  heavily  mulched,  putting  some 


close  up  to  the  plants.  A  patch  of  this 
kind  in  good  health  will  well  repay  the  cost 
of  renovating,  but  if  only  old  and  weak 
canes  are  found  it  would  be  better  to  cut 
out  a  few  paths  so  that  the  little  fruit  that 
the  canes  bear  may  be  gathered,  and  then 
cut  clean  and  plow  under  in  August.  A 
new  plantation  may  be  planted  early  in  the 
fall  or  spring  which  should  produce  fruit  in 
two  years. 

CURRANTS    AND   GOOSEBERRIES 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  need  an- 
nual pruning,  or  the  fruit  will  become 
small  and  of  poor  quality.  All  canes  over 
three  years  old  should  be  cut  away  if  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  new  ones,  as  the  largest 
and  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young  shoots. 

OUR   FRUIT   TREES 

Fruit  trees  should  be  looked  over  and 
pruned  if  needed.  In  most  cases  we  find 
them  too  much  pruned  or  not  pruned  at  all, 
and  one  is  about  as  bad  as  the  other.  Too 
many  of  us  prune  without  reason  or  knowl- 
edge; we  plant  our  apple  trees  too  thickly, 
and  then  as  the  lower  branches  come  to- 
gether and  grow  weak,  we  clip  them.  We 
cut  them  off  at  the  trunk  and  repeat  the 
process  until  the  leading  branches  grow  so 
high  that  every  apple  that  falls  is  ruined, 
and  it  costs  more  to  gather  the  fruit  than  it 
is  worth.  If  our  trees  are  set  too  thick  we 
must  cut  out  some  of  them.  One-half  of 
the  trees  under  such  conditions  will  often 
yield  more  fruit  than  the  whole,  and  it  will 
be  of  much  better  quality.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting large  branches  from  the  trunks  we 
should  cut  from  the  tops,  thus  forcing  growth 
into  the  lower  ones  when  the  fruit  and 
tree  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  cared  for. 
Branches  should  always  be  removed  with  a 
saw  and  never  with  an  axe,  as  at  every  blow 
of  the  latter  the  wood  is  split  in  toward  the 
center  of  the  tree  and  a  much  more  serious 
wound  is  made. 

Trees  of  the  stone  fruits'  should  only  be 
pruned  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  If 
large  branches  are  cut  away  the  gum  that 
exudes  from  such  wounds  is  softened  with 
every  rain  and  the  continued  moisture  thus 
present  will,  in  a  short  time,  cause  the 
wood  to  decay  rapidly.  Peach  trees  need 
heading  in  at  the  top  every  year  and  some 
of  the  small  branches  thinned  out  from  the 
center.     Cherry  trees  need  but  little  prun- 
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ing  except  to  give  them  proper  shape. 
Plum  trees  need  heading  in,  and  branches 
attacked  by  the  black  knot  cut  out. 

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN 

No  suburban  home,  or  in  fact  any  home 
is  complete  without  a  flower  garden.  The 
children  should  become  interested  in  it  if  no 
one  else  is.  The  knowledge  they  obtain  of 
plant  growth  and  the  use  of  tools,  are  in- 
valuable. 1 1  may  be  made  up  of  the  homely 
perennials  of  the  old  fashioned  garden,  or  it 
may  contain  collections  of  modern  plants — 
roses,  peonias,  lilies,  iris,  etc.,  etc. — limited 
only  by  the  means  or  time  of  the  owner. 

Many  difficulties  must  often  be  met  in 
the  suburban  or  country  garden.  We  may 
have  a  large  flock  of  poultry  that  will  per- 
sist in  getting  out  of  their  yards  and  before 
we  know  it,  are  cultivating  our  choicest  spec- 
imens in  a  very  destructive  way.  The  gar- 
den may  be  in  a  space  near  large  trees 
whose  roots  send  out  thousands  of  mouths 
into  the  soil  among  our  choice  pets,  and 
take  about  all  of  the  moisture  and  plant 
food.  The  poultry  can  be  kept  in  their 
yards  or  the  flower  garden  can  be  fenced  in 
so  that  the  poultry  can  have  their  run 
outside,  but  the  tree-root  problem  is  a  more 
serious  matter.  If  we  cannot  move  our 
garden  to  some  place  away  from  the  roots  of 
trees,  we  must  cut  around  the  outside  with 
a  sharp  spade  and  every  part  where  possi- 
ble, turning  over  the  free-feeding  tree  roots 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  We 
must  then  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
or  other  plant  food  that  will  be  available 
before  the  soil  is  again  filled  with  roots. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  perennials 
should  have  attention  first. 


shoots,  producing  Queens  of  the  greatest 
perfection  and  "prize"  flowers.  The  ma- 
nure and  soil  that  may  have  been  used  to 
bank  up  the  roses  and  other  shrubs  should 
now  be  taken  away  from  about  the  collar 
and  spaded  in.  This  work  should  be  done 
with  the  spading  fork,  as  the  spade  would 
cut  the  roots  badly. 

PRUNING    SHRUBS 

Other  shrubs  should  have  attention.  If 
they  have  plenty  of  room,  with  sunlight 
and  air  upon  all  sides,  they  will  need  little 
pruning,  but  if  crowded  together  they  will 
grow  only  at  the  top,  and  cutting  from  the 
tops  and  inside  will  be  necessary  to  force 
the  growth  into  lateral  branches.  Shrubs 
that  bloom  early  in  the  spring  from  flower 
buds  formed  in  the  fall — like  the  Golden 
Bell,  spiraea,  etc. — should  be  pruned  but 
lightly  until  after  blooming,  and  then  be 
pruned  only  by  taking  out  here  and  there  a 
branch  from  the  center,  retaining  as  much 
as  possible  the  characteristic  form  of  each 
species.  Shrubs  that  bloom  later  from  new 
shoots  of  the  present  season's  growth — like 
the  hydrangea,  mock  orange,  exochorda, 
etc. — will  produce  much  larger  and  finer 
flowers  if  pruned  before  growth  begins. 
Each  kind  of  shrub  has  a  characteristic 
beauty  that  should  be  preserved  and  not 
be  cut  all  to  one  form  with  the  hedge  shears, 
as  is  too  often  done. 

ROCKERY    PLANTS 

The  plants  upon  rockeries  and  ledges — 
columbines,  saxifrage,  house-leek,  rock 
cress,  arabis,  alyssum,  violets,  etc. — will  be 
much  improved  if  fine  manure  or  compost 
be  worked  in  under  the  leaves. 


Remove  the  covering  from  about  the 
roses  and  carefully  examine  them.  Some 
of  the  branches  will  be  found  injured  by 
cold,  but  how  much  we  cannot  determine, 
so  we  wait  until  the  buds  begin  to  grow 
before  we  prune.  If  we  wish  for  masses 
of  bloom,  only  a  small  amount  of  the  ends 
of  the  bushes  are  cut  away,  but  if  large 
size  and  perfect  individual  flowers  are  de- 
sired, cut  out  all  of  the  weak  wood,  and 
cut  the  strong  canes  or  branches  back 
to  six  inches  or  one  foot.  From  the  few 
buds  thus  remaining  will  grow  strong,  lusty 


All  beds  of  bulbs — tulips,  hyacinths,  lil- 
ies, etc. — should  have  the  coarse  covering 
removed  that  the  leaves  may  push  through 
without  injury.  If  this  covering  is  coarse 
stable  manure,  it  should  be  well  shaken 
out,  leaving  the  finer  portion  to  enrich  the 
beds  and  hold  the  moisture. 

THE    PANSY 

Among  the  most  satisfactory  early  flow- 
ering plants  is  the  pansy.  If  seeds  were 
not  sown  last  August  and  strong  plants 
wintered  over  in  a  frame,  or  protected  by  a 
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light  covering,  they  will  still  make  a  good 
late  showing  if  sown  as  early  as  possible. 
Make  the  soil  rich  and  rather  moist  and  sow 
the  seed  in  a  frame,  giving  an  abundance 
of  air  and  not  letting  the  temperature  go 
above  60°  during  the  day.  When  the 
weather  has  become  somewhat  settled  re- 
place the  sash  with  a  lattice  made  of  lath, 
the  slats  running  north  and  south.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant, 
set  them  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  not  too 
full  sunlight,  and  give  them  an  abundance 
of  water,  when  they  will  produce  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  flowers  up  to  J  uly .  If  the  seed 
pods  are  picked  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
the  size  of  the  blossoms  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

ANNUAL   AND   BEDDING    PLANTS 

Seeds  of  sweet  peas,  verbenas,  Drum- 
mond  phlox,  sweet  alyssum,  snapdragon, 
calendula,  eschscholtzia  and  other  half- 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
soil  will  work  up  fine  and  mellow.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  cover  all  seeds  more  shal- 
low than  when  the  weather  is  more  dry  and 
heat  greater.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  have 
burst  through  the  soil  work  the  surface  up 
fine  and  mellow.  Seeds  of  tender  annuals 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  soil  has  be- 
come well  warmed  and  the  weather  settled, 
unless  planted  in  a  frame,  and  protected 
from  extreme  cold  or  wet. 

THE    SWEET   PEA 

Success  in  growing  this  most  beautiful 
flower  depends  upon  getting  the  seeds  in 
very  early  and  planting  in  a  deep  moist 
soil.  A  trench  two  feet  wide  by  one  foot 
deep  is  dug,  in  the  fall  if  possible — in  which 
is  spaded  three  or  four  inches  of  rich  stable 
manure.  Then  fill  up  to  within  four  to  six 
inches  of  the  level  with  rich  soil  and  spade 


over  again.  Rake  smooth  and  sow  the  seed, 
covering  about  one  inch  deep.  As  the 
plants  grow  the  trench  is  gradually  filled 
up  and  the  roots  are  deep  in  the  soil  where 
they  will  be  cool  all  summer.  Seed  pods 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mature  if  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  flowers  is  desired  late  in 
the  season.  The  best  support  for  sweet  peas 
is  poultry  netting  five  feet  wide. 

THE    LAWN 

The  lawn  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  all  landscape  and  home  orna- 
mentation. Success  depends  more  upon 
the  spring  treatment  than  that  given  at  any 
other  time;  with  the  first  advent  of  spring 
weather  the  lawn  changes  color,  new  grass 
roots  are  formed  and  underground  branches 
of  the  grasses  start  to  fill  in  any  vacant 
spaces,  and  if  properly  encouraged  at  this 
time  will  so  occupy  the  ground  that  few  or 
no  weeds  can  grow.  As  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible — even  before  the  snow  is  off  and 
the  ground  is  settled — sow  fine  lawn-grass 
seed  in  liberal  quantities  and  cover  with  a 
thin  coating  of  fine  compost.  With  the 
first  rain  the  seed  will  settle  down  into  the 
ground  and  soon  start  into  growth. 

If  perennial  weeds  of  any  kind — like  the 
dandelion,  chickweed,  speedwell,  etc. — 
have  become  established  among  the  grass 
plants,  now  is  the  time  to  take  them  out 
while  the  soil  is  soft  and  the  plants  are 
loosely  rooted.  If  the  land  is  soft  and 
would  be  cut  up  by  one's  feet,  planks  or 
boards  should  be  used  to  work  upon .  After 
the  weeds  are  out,  sow  grass-seed  and  com- 
post or  fertilizer,  and  when  the  earth  is  a 
little  settled  use  a  heavy  roller. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  the  work 
of  garden  culture  that  we  must  supply  a 
liberal  amount  of  plant  food.  Failure  to 
do  this  is  the  cause  of  a  large  majority  of 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  horticulture. 


FRAUD   IN   HORSE   DEALING 


By  WILF  P.   POND 


THE  salary  of  the  average  high-class 
coachman  ranges  from  I125  to 
$150  a  month,  but  his  income  is  a 
widely  different  matter.  Those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  would  place  the  income  of 
several  coachmen  at  little  less  than  $15,000 
per  annum! 

This  is  a  startling  assertion;  but,  for  the 
servant  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  Tuxedo, 
and  Newport  connections,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration in  many  cases.  And  it  is  rend- 
ered possible  by  a  number  of  things  for 
which  the  well-understood  term  "graft" 
may  stand  as  representative! 

Horse  dealing  has  always  been  a  dog 
with  a  bad  name.  In  many  cases  very 
wrongly  so,  for  there  are  many  dealers 
whose  integrity,  from  father  to  son,  has 
never  been  questioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  curious  moral  twist  which 
makes  man  desirous  of  "getting  the  best" 
of  another,  shows  more  prominently  in 
horse  dealing  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
trading.  In  the  old  days  the  unscrupulous 
horse  dealer  victimized  the  buyer  in  very 
clumsy  fashion.  But  this  is  the  age  of 
the  rapier,  and  the  same  ends  are  achieved 
now  along  scientific  lines,  practically  se- 
cure from  legal  complications.  The  horse 
is  no  longer  tampered  with.  1 1  is  the  owner 
that  is  cajoled.  The  unscrupulous  coach- 
man no  longer  needs  a  scamp  dealer  for  a 
confederate:  he  now  "holds  up"  any  dealer 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  from  whom 
a  horse  is  bought.  There  are  honest  coach- 
men, of  course,  but,  if  the  word  of  promi- 
nent and  respected  dealers  is  to  be  taken, 
they  are  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  in  a  farm  yard. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  "commission"  of  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  which  is  regularly  paid  to 
coachmen  by  dealers  directly  or  indirectly; 
that  is  a  toll  the  high-class  dealers  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  I  refer  to  the  exorbitant  "  com- 
missions" which  are  forced  from  the  dealers 
who,  to  get  even,  add  it  to  the  price  of  the 
horse,  thus  making  the  buyer  pay  about 
twice  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  hamper- 
ing the  legitimate  dealer  with  an  unholy 
traffic  from  which  he  apparently  cannot 
escape! 


A  certain  handsome  pony  was  shown  to 
a  wealthy  man  and  he  sent  his  coachman 
to  look  at  it.  The  price  was  $1,950,  and 
the  bargain  was  closed  at  that  figure,  the 
pony  being  sent  to  the  new  stable  while  the 
coachman  "dropped  around"  for  his  com- 
mission. He  was  offered  the  $950,  and 
threatened  to  have  the  animal  returned  as 
unsuitable  unless  he  was  given  another  $50 
to  make  it  an  even  thousand. 

In  another  case  a  coachman  went  to  in- 
spect a  certain  saddle  horse,  and  said  he 
would  send  his  employer  round  to  look  at 
it.  Asking  the  price,  he  learned  it  was 
$800,  and  promptly  told  the  dealer  to  make 
it  $1,500  when  his  employer  came  along, 
that  being  $800  for  the  coachman.  Both  of 
these  transactions  are  exactly  as  detailed. 
They  are  the  common,  or  garden,  form  of 
graft. 

One  somewhat  more  involved  was  the 
case  of  a  well-known  man  who  went  to  the 
dealer  to  obtain  a  match  for  another  he 
owned.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  picked 
out  a  horse,  and  said  that  as  he  had  no 
coachman,  there  would  be  no  commission, 
and  what  was  the  lowest  price?  It  was 
$850,  and  the  bargain  being  closed  the 
dealer  gave  the  cabman,  who  claimed  to 
have  "recommended"  the  man  to  that 
particular  dealer,  a  $20  bill.  Three  days 
later  the  dealer  was  called  on  the  'phone 
and  told  the  horse  was  touched  in  the 
wind!  That  was  impossible,  he  said,  and 
asked  on  what  grounds  the  assertion  was 
made.  The  reply  was:  "My  man  says 
so!"  He  had  no  "coachman,"  but  a 
"man,"  who  had  been  with  him  fifteen 
years,  "a  man  who  would  not  either  ex- 
pect or  accept  a  commission,  I  assure  you!' 
The  dealer  promised  to  attend  to  it,  went 
to  the  "man,"  told  him  he  had  understood 
there  was  no  commission  and  had  so  sold 
the  horse,  and  that  the  horse  was  right. 
That  the  "man"  knew  this  and  must  ar- 
range matters.  Having  thrown  the  horse 
down  the  employee  declined  to  do  so,  and, 
as  a  compromise,  the  horse  was  returned 
and  another  one  selected  as  suitable.  This 
was  a  horse  which  had  come  to  the  dealer 
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along  exceedingly  and  unusually  favorable 
lines,  being  taken  in  a  "trade,"  so  that 
the  dealer  claimed  to  be  $200  ahead  on 
the  horse  before  he  was  sold.  This  horse 
was  taken,  proved  satisfactory,  and  the 
"man"  received  I300.  Later  he  learned 
how  favorably  the  dealer  had  secured  the 
horse,  and  also  that  he  had  sold  the  re- 
turned animal  for  |6oo,  and  he  demanded 
I200  more  as  his  commission  on  that  trans- 
action. He  received  it,  for  the  dealer 
knew  that  if  he  refused,  the  fifteen-year-old 
trusted  man  "who  would  not  accept  a  com- 
mission" would  let  it  reach  the  new  own- 
er's ears  that  his  horse  had  been  returned 
by  John  Smith,  of  Smithsville,  L.  I.,  as 
"touched  in  the  wind." 

A  Wall  Street  broker  bought  a  horse  for 
I500,  and  the  colored  coachman  asked  for 
and  received  $50  from  the  dealer.  Two 
days  later  the  owner  telephoned  that  the 
horse  did  not  suit,  that  he  had  "scratches" 
and  "thrush."  The  dealer  said:  "Your 
man  is  grafting!  I  have  already  given 
him  I50  commission  and  now,  on  my  other 
wire,  he  is  striking  me  for  I75  more.  Get 
your  veterinary  to  examine  the  feet." 
This  was  done,  the  horse  was  found  sound, 
and  was  kept.  So  also  was  the  colored 
coachman! 

In  one  case  a  gentleman  at  Albany  tele- 
phoned a  friend  who  knows  a  good  horse, 
to  buy  him  a  certain  animal,  and  ship  it  to 
him.  This  was  done,  the  friend  hiring  a 
man  to  travel  with  the  animal.  The  Al- 
bany coachman,  not  knowing  that  the 
friend  was  not  a  dealer,  came  to  New  York 
and  asked  for  I200  on  the  $700  deal  from 
the  man  who  was  obliging  a  friend. 

A  four-in-hand  was  sold  to  a  Texan  for 
1 1 ,200  and  shipped,  the  groom  getting  $400. 
Later  one  horse  was  sent  back  as  "unsat- 
isfactory," the  dealer  returned  the  $400  for 
the  horse,  but  was  out  the  $100  per  horse 
given  to  the  man,  with  no  redress,  and  an 
"odd"  animal  on  his  hands. 

These  are  the  deals  which  go  through, 
but  there  are  others  which  are  "queered!" 

A  certain  rich  lady's  coachman  brought 
her  to  see  a  pair  of  horses  priced  at  12,500; 
she  liked  them,  the  deal  was  concluded,  and 
the  man  told  to  fetch  them  that  afternoon. 
Later  he  came  around  with  the  check  in  his 
pocket,  was  offered  $500  commission,  but 
stood  out  for  |i,ooo.  Finally  the  dealer 
flatly  refused,  and  telephoned  the  facts  to 


the  lady.  The  coachman  had  been  with 
her  fourteen  years,  she  had  every  confi- 
dence in  him,  he  never  had  made  any  com- 
mission on  her  purchases,  she  paid  him 
good  wages,  $130  a  month,  and  she  could 
not  understand  it,  but  would  look  into  it. 
The  coachman  told  her  he  found  one  horse 
unsound,  and,  not  wishing  to  have  any 
trouble,  thought  that  was  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  purchase,  feeling  sure  no  dealer 
could  possibly  pay  such  a  commission,  and 
relying  on  his  long  service,  etc.,  to  make  his 
beloved  mistress  trust  his  word  in  the  mat- 
ter.    Which,  of  course  was  the  case! 

A  rather  sensational  pair  of  high  steppers 
were  sold  in  April,  1903,  for  $7,500,  or 
approximately  that  amount.  The  coach- 
maT\  received  |2,ooo,  struck  for  another 
thousand  and  obtained  that  also.  In  Au- 
gust both  went  amiss,  they  were  sore, 
coughing,  and  began  to  "shy,"  the  man  be- 
ing ten  years  in  his  place  and  of  unim- 
peachable reputation.  The  owner  told  him 
to  sell  them  and  get  a  new  pair.  They 
were  sold  to  a  third  party,  representing  the 
coachman,  for  1 1,600,  sent  to  his  farm, 
turned  out,  fed  up,  coats  let  grow,  and  an- 
other pair  were  secured  for  $5,000  on 
which  the  coachman  secured  $2, 100.  The 
following  spring  of  1904,  one  of  these  was 
lame,  and  sold  as  incurable  for  $300,  and 
from  the  brother  of  the  third  party  men- 
tioned above,  the  original  near-side  horse 
was  purchased  for  $2,500,  clipped,  newly 
trimmed,  in  grand  condition,  with  a  new 
white  star  peeping  from  the  base  of  his 
mane.  Of  this  the  coachman  pocketed 
$2,000,  and  the  brother  $500,  besides  the 
lame  horse  as  a  gift. 

Such  occurences  are  simply  without  lim- 
it! a  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  a 
cleverly  divided,  and  still  more  cleverly 
veiled,  series  of  organizations  within  an  or- 
ganization extending  through  to  the  Coast. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  "grafting" 
coachmen  are  either  willing  or  unwilling 
members.  At  the  meetings,  is  reviewed 
all  recent  transactions,  the  dealer  and  the 
new  buyer  being  brought  forward  by  name, 
the  prices  paid,  and  the  commission  re- 
ceived, with  an  important  side-mark  of  how 
willingly,  or  otherwise,  the  dealer  parted 
with  it.  Thus  a  precedent  is  established 
in  the  favorable  instances,  and  each  coach- 
man going  to  any  given  dealer  for  a  horse 
knows  what  is  the  maximum  commission 
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which  that  dealer  has  paid  any  other  coach- 
man. He  is  therefore  to  be  struck  for  an 
increase.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  merely 
"asking."  In  the  case  of  the  recalcitrant 
dealer,  he  is  "suspended"  for  a  period,  and 
if  "suspended  for  life,"  he  may  just  as  well 
emigrate,  or  go  into  some  business  apart 
from  horseflesh.  It  is  so  easy  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  a  horse,  even  if  the  employer  of 
the  coachman  is  desirous  of  making  that 
particular  purchase.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  carried,  and  such  power  has 
this  apparently  divided  but  really  concrete 
body  received,  that,  some  time  ago,  when  a 
valuable  hand-book  on  horse  lore,  contain- 
ing a  chapter  touching  very  lightly  on  this 
question,  was  put  on  sale  at  the  harness, 
etc.,  stores,  the  union  forced  the  dealers  to 
cease  selling  it  in  three  prominent  cities  in 
this  free  and  enlightened  land  of  equality! 

With  such  a  combination  working  against 
wealthy  men — and  women — averse  to  an- 
noyance and  profoundly  ignorant  of  prac- 
tical horse  lore,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  may 
be  accomplished.  They  must  either  be  bled 
through  the  nose,  as  shown  above,  or  they 
select  their  own  horses  and  are  met  along 
other  lines. 

A  pair  is  secured  on  a  "try  for  a  week" 
deal.  The  coachman  approves,  but  with 
reservation  as  to  "manners."  He  has  not 
received  more  than  the  legitimate  ten  per 
cent.  So,  when  his  owner  or  mistress  en- 
ters the  carriage  for  a  drive,  he  deftly  turns 
his  hands  under  without  moving  his  arms, 
the  horses  hang  a  tenth  of  a  second,  just 
about  to  back,  and  at  the  "Crgt"  of  the 
driver,  leap  forward,  in  doubt  what  is  re- 
quired of  them,  and  the  jerk  nearly  cricks 
the  necks  of  the  occupants  behind,  who 
angrily  demand,  "What  are  you  doing, 
James?"  To  which  comes  the  reply: 
"Just  as  well  as  I  can,  sir,  these  horses  have 
no  manners,  sir."  Later  a  touch  of  the 
lash  end  on  the  tender  under-skin  of  the 
body  sends  them  skidding  sidewise,  appar- 
ently in  mortal  fear  of  a  passing  auto,  and 
the  new  owner  sends  them  back;  "Utterly 
unsuitable!  I  am  surprised  at  your  send- 
ing me  such  a  pair  at  that  price!" 

In  every  case  it  is  the  word  of  the  seldom- 
seen  dealer,  against  that  of  the  trusted  ten- 


to-twenty-year  servant;  a  man,  mind  you, 
as  honest  as  the  day  in  everything  but  the 
graft  on  horse  deals.  One  might  leave 
dropped  bills  in  the  feedbox,  diamonds  in 
the  harness  room,  and  both  will  be  safe  and 
scrupulously  returned,  but  he  cannot  re- 
strain from  robbing  his  employer  of  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  every  horse 
trade.  To  escape  this  continual  annoyance 
and  blackmail,  has  driven  scores  of  men  to 
drop  horses  in  favor  of  the  automobile. 

Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  this  evil  did 
not  exist  to  any  extent.  The  coachman 
always  received  his  ten  per  cent,  and  was 
satisfied.  But  the  tremendous  demand  for 
horses  during  the  Prosperity  Boom  sent 
prices  way  up.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  One  very  rich,  and  exceedingly 
shrewd  financier  tried  bonding  his  coach- 
man. He  claimed  that  we  placed  under 
bonds  our  cashiers  who  handled  our  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  our  messengers 
who  ran  to  banks,  and  why  not  the  coach- 
men, who  passed  thousands  of  dollars  of 
live  and  easily  perishable  stock  through 
their  hands.  He  went  to  look  at  the  horses 
to  be  bought.  He  was  driven  out  behind 
them,  and  had  them  examined  by  his  own 
"  vet, "  to  whom  he  paid  a  heavy  fee.  Then 
he  sent  his  coachman  to  look  them  over, 
and  with  these  naive  instructions:  "The 
price  of  those  horses  is  $5,000.  They  suit 
me  in  every  way,  I  want  your  candid  opiii- 
ion  on  them.  Your  commission  is  ten  per 
cent.  Get  it  and  bring  it  to  me.  If  you 
go  outside  of  these  instructions  it  will  not 
be  good  for  you!"  The  dealers  welcomed 
this  innovation,  and  for  a  time  it  worked 
well,  especially  as  one  man  did  overstep 
the  instructions  and  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. This  was  a  pity,  as  it  attracted 
brighter  brains  to  the  problem,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding coachman  bled  the  financier  indi- 
rectly for  over  $17,000  in  three  years;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  proof  of  any 
money  passing. 

This  is  only  a  mere  outline  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  dealers  are  in  despair.  It  is 
no  fancy  picture,  no  sensational  story,  but 
a  plain  statement  of  the  graft  surrounding 
horse  dealing  of  to-day. 


A  match  in  the  Rnl- 
Mferignac,  one  of  tli 


Lid  of  Paris  fencing  clubs,  between  Lucie 
nost  expert  of  the  Italian  School  of  Fence. 


FENCING   IN   FRANCE 

By  FREDERICK  A.   SCHWAB 


ONE  statement  should  be  made  at  the 
.  very  outset:  France  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where,  to  this 
day,  the  art  of  fencing  flourishes;  it  is  also 
the  only  country  where  fencing  can  be  prop- 
erly studied  and  mastered.  I  do  not  claim 
that  most  capable  instructors  are  not  to 
be  engaged  for  service  abroad,  or  that,  be- 
ing engaged,  they  do  not  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  impart  to  foreign  novices  the 
fruit  of  their  toil  and  experience;  the  right 
atmosphere,  so  to  say,  the  desirable  environ- 
ment, however,  will  always  be  lacking. 
The  relative  indifference  with  which  the  art 
of  fence  is  viewed  in  non-Latin  communi- 
ties; the  infrequent  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice with  first-rate  swordsmen,  and  the  total 
privation  of  public  exhibitions  in  which  the 
leading  fencers  of  the  world  reveal  their 


powers,  make  it  impossible  for  an  American 
or  English  fencer  not  only  to  attain  the 
highest  proficiency  but  even  to  acquire  the 
right  foundation.  Without  resorting  to 
personalities,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not  in  America,  at  this  minute,  a  fencer  that 
would  make  his  mark  in  any  ordinary  fenc- 
ing room  in  Paris.  I  am  not  of  the  belief 
that  sorrow  or  mortification  should  accom- 
pany this  admission.  The  New  World  and 
England  have  long  been  in  advance  of  the 
Latins  in  manly  sports;  and  rowing,  box- 
ing, ball  playing  and  gymnastics  have  cer- 
tainly done  more  for  America  and  Great 
Britain,  physically,  than  fencing  has  done 
for  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, withal,  that  fencing  does  not  play 
a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  athletics  of 
America  and  England,  and  I  am  glad  to 
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see  that  across  the  ocean  and,  notably,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  there  are  signs 
of  a  growing  interest  in  its  culture. 

The  enormous  value  of  continual  prac- 
tice with  the  foils  as  a  means  of  securing 
and  preserving  good  health  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  the  main  reason  for  the  steady 
hold  of  fencing  upon  pubhc  favor  in  France 
and  Italy.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
attention  bestowed  by  medical  men  upon 
physical  exercise — in  France,  at  least, 
where  Dr.  Lagrange's  treatises  have  be- 
come classical — has  given  prominence  to 
the  worth  of  fencing  as  a  health-factor. 
Everyone  knows — or  rather  everyone  should 
know — that  fencing  presses  into  service 
every  muscle  of  the  human  frame;  that 
it  creates  and  develops  suppleness  and 
quickness;  that,  practiced  in  youth,  it  im- 
parts a  freedom  and  grace  of  motion  ab- 
solutely unattainable  by  other  means;  that 
it  is  not  a  violent  exercise,  in  so  far  as  in- 
jury by  strain  is  involved;  and,  finally,  that 
its  perils  are  comparatively  few.  At  very 
remote  intervals,  one  hears  of  a  fatal  injury 
resulting,  almost  invariably  from  a  cheap 
or  damaged  mask,  or  from  the  foolhardy 
practice  of  exercising  without  the  usual 
head  or  chest-covering,  or  with  an  ill- 
buttoned  foil.  The  proportion  of  mishaps 
to  the  number  of  fencers,  however,  is  in- 
finitesimal. The  single  class  of  persons 
that  should  be  excluded  from  the  fencing- 
room  are  the  sufferers  from  certain  forms  of 
heart-disease  and  men  of  so  nervous  a  dis- 
position that  the  useless  expenditure  of 
nerve-power,  especially  in  bouts,  should  be 
forbidden  them.  I  am  not  as  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  cold  douche 
after  daily  exercise  as  are  most  frequenters 
of  fencing-rooms.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
often  attracted  to  the  linoleum  strip  by  the 
prospective  luxury  of  the  shower,  where  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  fifteen  minute 
drill  and  the  excitement  of  one  or  two  sub- 
sequent encounters  would  be  impotent 
tempters.  The  douche,  all  the  same,  is  not 
an  essential  factor  in  the  art  of  fence,  and  no 
inquiry  into  its  excellencies  or  drawbacks 
need  be  undertaken  in  this  place.  Another 
great  point  in  favor  of  the  art — and  in  this 
the  sport  is  absolutely  unique — is  that  the 
veteran  of  the  fencing-room  does  not  "lag 
superfluous."  In  swiftness  and  lightness 
of  execution,  the  hand  of  the  swordsman 
resists  most  valiantly  the  advance  of  years, 


while  the  experience  of  the  resourceful 
veteran  ofl'sets,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
unreasoning  furia  of  the  younger  set.  The 
nether  limbs,  of  course,  betray  the  fencer 
long  before  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning, 
and  the  quick  and  far-reaching  lunge  is 
habitually  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the  time 
the  average  fencer  has  turned  his  fiftieth 
year.  As  a  consolation  for  the  middle-aged 
swordsman,  I  may  remark  that  the  magni- 
ficent lunge  one  admires  in  the  engravings 
that  adorn  the  walls  of  most  fencing-rooms 
are  rather  traditional  than  of  frequent 
actual  occurrence.  One  may  attend  a 
dozen  matches  summoning  to  the  platform 
the  best  men  in  Europe,  and  behold  none  of 
those  glorious  stretches  that  professors  con- 
tinually preach  but  seldom  find  opportunity 
to  practice  when  defending  themselves,  foil 
in  hand,  coram  populo. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  art  of 
fence,  in  France,  has  kept  its  footing  or  lost 
ground  has  been  under  discussion  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Personally — and 
my  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
covers  the  larger  part  of  the  period  in  refer- 
ence— I  incline  to  the  belief  that,  while  a 
change  has  taken  place,  this  has  not  less- 
ened the  favor  in  which  the  art  is  held.  In 
a  measure,  indeed,  it  has  strengthened  it. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  practice  with  the 
foils  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
the  wealthy  class  and  the  so-called  pro- 
fessional element.  The  tone  of  Parisian 
society — the  provinces  show  slighter  de- 
partures from  tradition,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Paris  and  the  provinces 
are,  in  many  respects,  exceedingly  unlike — 
was  much  more  refined  than  it  has  become 
since  the  Empire  made  way  for  the  Repub- 
Uc;  the  line  that  divided  the  gilded  youth 
of  the  period  from  the  enriched  burgher 
was  formerly  much  more  sharply  defined, 
and  duelling,  confined  to  uppertendom, 
painters,  writers  and  actors,  was  far  more 
frequent.  With  the  new  regime  and  the 
incorporation  of  all  French  citizens  into  the 
army,  a  levelling  influence  was  exerted  and, 
simultaneously,  a  tendency  to  more  modern 
and  practical  points  of  view  became  appar- 
ent. The  precepts  of  democracy  gave  no 
encouragement  to  the  duello,  but  the  im- 
portance of  physical  exercise  received  more 
careful  consideration  from  the  community 
at  large  than  had  ever  been  accorded  it; 
fencing  was  formally  introduced  into  the 
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schools,  and  fencing  rooms  sprang  into  ex- 
istence in  every  part  of  Paris.  Most  of 
these  places,  in  the  past,  were  very  primi- 
tive establishments,  and  the  facilities  for 
enjoying  the  shower  or  making  one's  toilet 
were  not  very  liberal  even  for  ancient 
France  where,  in  my  salad  days,  an  Ameri- 
can voyager  frequently  mistook  a  basin  for 
a  teacup.  But  this  is  ancient  history;  all 
the  fencing  rooms 
of  the  metropolis 
are  nowadays 
more  or  less 
completely  fitted 
up,  although,  to 
the  lovers  of  light 
and  air,  the  occu- 
pancy of  ground 
floors,  habitually 
looking  upon 
damp  and  gloomy 
court  yards,  may 
appear  injudici- 
ous. The  fencing 
rooms  in  the  club 
houses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are 
luxurious  loung- 
ing places  as  well 
as  first  rate 
schools  of  fence. 
I  could  not  ven- 
ture to  guess  at 
the  number  of 
fencing  rooms  in 
Paris.  The  Paris 
directory — an 
impressive  b  u  t 
not  particularly 
t  rus  t  worth  y 
tome — mentions 
sixty  or  seventy, 
not  including  the 
club-rooms — but 
there  are  proba- 
bly a  hundred  or 
more  settled  in 
inexpe  n  s  i  ve 

ground  floors  by  retired  military  men 
and  ambitious  assistant  instructors.  The 
really  first-rate  rooms  number  about 
ten  and,  in  a  few  of  them,  the  duelling 
sword  is  practically  the  only  weapon 
handled.  A  list  arranged  to  represent 
alphabetically  the  representative  fencing 
rooms  of  the  French  capital  would  include 


the  establishments  conducted  by  Ayat, 
Baudry,  Bergfes,  Conte,  Hissard,  Jeanvois, 
Kirchoflfer,  Merignac,  the  Brothers  Rou- 
leau, Ruze  and  Spinnewyn.  1  only  cite 
the  most  prominent  fencing  rooms;  there 
are  many  places,  managed  by  less  cele- 
brated personalities,  where  a  novice  can  ac- 
quire an  excellent  education  as  a  swords- 
man. The  rates  of  the  fencing  rooms  are 
nearly  uniform, 
the  annual  fee 
for  daily  lessons 
and  practice — 
except  on  Sun- 
days and  busi- 
ness holidays, 
the  rooms  are 
open  from  7  a. 
M.  to  7  p.  M. — 
averages  |6o;  to 
this  outlay  must 
be  added,  for 
broken  foils  and 
fees  to  the  assis- 
tants, from  $25 
to  I40.  1  do  not 
include  in  this 
amount  the  ex- 
pense of  an  out- 
fit, i.  e.,  two 
canvas  fencing 
suits,  four  foils, 
a  mask,  a  glove 
and  a  pair  of 
towels;  the  fig- 
ures are  given, 
let  me  add,  in  the 
belief  that  this 
article  may  meet 
the  eye  of  some 
American  stu- 
dent in  quest  of 
information  for 
future  use.  Be- 
fore  turning 
from  a  purely 
material  aspect 
of  the  subject, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  young  swords- 
man in  search  of  instruction  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  resounding  names  of  the 
principals  of  many  of  the  leading  fencing 
rooms  of  Paris.  Men  like  Kirchoffer  and 
the  younger  Merignac,  that  keep  in  train- 
ing for  public  exhibitions  all  the  year  round, 
seldom  see  the  tyros  at  work  in  their  rooms; 


Kirchoffer,  the  leading  professional  of  the  French  School. 
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now  and  then  they  have  a 
bout  with  a  crack  pupil,  but 
the  student  is  almost  inva- 
riably left  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  assistants — prevots  as 
they  are  termed— sometimes 
very  competent  and  pains- 
taking persons,  but  generally 
ordinary  and  rough-spoken 
ex-army  instructors,  from 
whom  nothing  beyond  rou- 
tine notions  can  be  gathered. 
A  few  prevots,  of  course, 
are  men  of  a  better  type,  in 
which  case  they  promptly 
find  their  plane  and  rise  to 
professorships.  In  all  Paris 
fencing  rooms  is  found  a 
left-handed  assistant,  en- 
gaged to  give  the  swordsman 
a  chance  for  play  with  a 
left-hander.  These  men  are 
generally  more  dangerous 
adversaries  than  are  right- 
handers, not,  as  popular  be- 
lief asserts,  because  they  are 
better  fencers,  but  simply 
because,  left-handed  men 
being  less  numerous  than 
right-handers,  a  swordsman 
has  fewer  opportunities  of 
studying  a  left-hander's 
thrusts  and  parries. 

The  skilled  Parisian  fen- 
cers, however,  are  seldom  met  in  the  ordin- 
ary fencing  rooms,  now  that  most  self-re- 
specting clubs  have  professors  and  fencing 
rooms  of  their  own.  As  may  be  surmised, 
the  adjunction  of  teachers  and  rooms  to  the 
"cercles"  has  done  great  financial  injury  to 
the  purely  educational  establishments. 
These  still  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  juve- 
niles and  of  the  more  quiet  youths  of  the  me- 
tropolis, whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  expose 
to  the  temptations  of  the  card  room;  and, 
furthermore,  the  brilliant  instructors  of  the 
clubs  would  scarcely  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  a  novice.  But  as  soon  as  the  young 
fencer  essays  his  wings,  he  usually  bends  his 
flight  toward  a  club  where  two  or  three  shin- 
ing lights  of  the  fencing  world  are  on  hand 
daily,  between  four  and  seven  o'clock,  for 
a  brief  preliminary  drill  and  any  number 
of  subsequent  bouts.  The  Cercle  de  la 
Rue  Taitbout  is  one  of  many  admirably 
equipped  clubs  in  respect  of  fencingf  acilities. 


George  Breittmayer,  a  leading  amateur. 

Here  one  meets  Professor  Midclair,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  strictest  professors  of 
the  art;  Mimlague,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  finished  of  French  fencers,  and 
Denel,  a  rising  young  swordsman,  while  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  place  is  M.  George  Breitt- 
mayer, equally  well  known  as  a  brilliant 
amateur  and  a  successful  organizer  of  pub- 
lic matches.  M.  Mimiague,  Breittmayer, 
Jean  Joseph  Renaud  and  Denel  bore  off  the 
honors  of  the  recent  international  match  in 
London,  and  their  glory,  of  course,  gave  a 
new  lustre  to  the  "cercle."  Their  head- 
quarters are  also  those  of  Pini,  the  Italian 
champion;  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
each  week,  reserved  exclusively  for  bouts, 
one  meets  in  turn  all  the  distinguished  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  of  Paris.  But,  as 
mentioned  already,  every  Paris  club  of  note 
has  its  salle  d'armes — the  Cercle  de  la  Rue 
Boissy  d' Anglais,  known  as"Les  Epatants" 
— {anglice,  "The  Stunners")  presided  over 
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Jean  Joseph  Renaud,  a  leading  amateur. 

by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  Pa- 
risian swordsmen.  Count  de  Lindermann, 
referred  to  by  his  intimates  as  Henry  IV 
because  of  his  likeness  to  that  popular  mon- 
arch; the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Volney,  the  Cer- 
cle  de  la  Rue  d'Anjou  and  so  on.  To  meet 
in  a  measure  the  competition  of  the  clubs, 
many  of  the  principal  fencing  rooms  have 
been  changed  into  "cercles,"  through  the 
adoption  of  sundry  club  regulations  that 
entrust  the  members  with  the  management 
of  the  fencing  room,  increasing  their  inter- 
est in  its  welfare  and  relieving  the  head  pro- 
fessors of  all  financial  responsibility.  An 
introduction  is  demanded  of  the  intending 
student,  but  this,  of  course,  is  much  more 
readily  secured  than  a  proposal  for  member- 
ship in  a  real  club. 

A  few  years  ago  considerable  excitement 
prevailed  in  Paris  through  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  of  fence.  It  would  require  more 
space  than  is  at  my  disposal  to  enumerate 


the  differences  between  the 
two  schools;  moreover,  I 
should  have  to  treat  the 
matter  with  a  liberality  of 
technical  detail  that  would 
be  better  suited  to  an  ed- 
ucational pamphlet  than  to 
the  pages  of  a  magazine.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  saying  that  the  lay 
reader  will  form  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  main  points 
distinguishing  each  method 
from  the  other  by  remem- 
bering that  the  Italians  keep 
the  foil  immovable,  by  pass- 
ing the  index  through  a  ring 
at  the  guard,  and  that  their 
technique  is  based  upon  an 
activity  that  may  almost  be 
called  saltatorial,  their  aim, 
apparently,  being  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  opponent 
by  a  startling  demonstration 
of  physical  energy  accom- 
panied by  shouts  emphasiz- 
ing the  lunge  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not.  The  French 
hold  the  foil  loosely,  keep  the 
wrist-play  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits  possible,  ad- 
vance and  retreat  without 
deviating  from  an  imaginary 
straight  line  and  incline  so  strongly  to 
perfect  silence  that  even  the  light  stamp- 
ing of  the  foot,  in  the  grand  salute  has 
long  since  been  taboo.  Repeated  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  the  Italian  system 
by  such  gifted  exponents  of  the  art  as 
Pini,  San  Malato,  Greco  and  others  have 
failed  to  convince  the  fencing  world  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Italian  method,  although 
in  a  serious  encounter,  the  wild- Indian 
ways  of  the  athletic  Italians  would  make 
them  troublesome  adversaries.  The  shout- 
ing that  accompanies  the  Italian  lunge  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  the  Chinese  recourse  to 
hideous  masks  and  ear  splitting  tomtoms, 
and  I  have  again  and  again  seen  an  audience 
rocking  in  merriment  over  one  of  Pini's 
stentorious  "He  la's,"  delivered  when  his 
blade  passed  within  a  good  six  inches  of  his 
adversary's  body.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Italian  method  would  make  a  profound 
impression  upon   French  art — and  it  did 
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not.  I  fancy,  rather,  that  the  visiting 
representatives  carried  back  some  points 
from  their  French  entertainers.  The  Ital- 
ian school  has  one  permanent  apostle  in 
Paris  in  the  person  of  Cavaliere  Conte,  who 
presides  over  a  fencing  room  of  good  repute. 
The  Belgians,  who  are  all  of  the  French 
school,  are  now  regarded  as  far  more  serious 
rivals  of  France  than  Signor  Pini's  fellow 
countrymen. 

A  much  more  interesting  question  than 
that  touching  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools  of  fence  has 
arisen  within  the  past  few  years  and  is  still 
under  discussion — with  a  very  remote  pros- 
pect of  settlement.  I  refer  to  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
foil  and  the  duelling  sword.  Until,  say,  ten 
years  ago,  the  latter  weapon,  although  used 
occasionally  in  the  fencing-room,  filled  a 
subordinate  part,  except  when  handled 
with  a  view  to  an  impending  encounter. 
Within  the  past  decade,  however,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  duelling-sword  have  become 
both  numerous  and  assertive;  and  while  I 
do  not  think  they  will  ever  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  classical  fleuret  into  the  background, 
I  am  forced  to  concede  that  they  have  won 
to  their  cause  many  of  the  younger  fencing- 
men.  If  duels  were  more  frequent,  I  could 
easily  understand  the  preference  shown  by 
practical  persons  for  the  duelling-sword, 
for  one  does  not  fight  with  foils,  and  the 
man  that  had  never  wielded  an  }pee  de  com- 
bat, that  resorted  to  every  permissible  foil- 
thrust,  and  that  used  his  nether  limbs  as  he 
used  them  in  the  fencing  room,  would 
promptly  come  to  grief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trained  fencer  that  had  received  a 
dozen  lessons  with  the  duelling-sword 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  a  marked  ad- 
vantage over  an  opponent  unfamiliar  with 
the  practice  of  the  foils.  I  fancy  that  what 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  partisans  of 
the  duelling  sword  in  favor  of  that  weapon 
is  the  facility  with  which  its  technique 
is  mastered  and  the  freedom  of  action  al- 
lowed the  fighter,  the  untrammelled  use  of 
physical  strength  and  quickness  being  far 
more  compatible  with  its  management  than 
with  that  of  the  lighter  weapon.  Unfortu- 
nately, unrestrained  freedom  of  motion  and 
revelation  of  strength  mean,  in  the  fencing 
room,  loss  of  form;  and  should  the  duelling 
sword  ever  displace  the  foil,  farewell  to 
grace  of  bearing  and  nicety  of  execution. 


I  attended  the  sword-matches  held  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  last  June,  and  while  no  one 
could  gainsay  the  fighters'  vigor,  endurance 
and  swiftness,  or  disregard  a  wonderful  ap- 
preciation of  opportunity,  one  rarely  be- 
held an  attitude  suggesting  the  picturesque 
repose  or  the  feline  celerity  and  grace  of  the 
accomplished  fencer.  The  ancient  wor- 
thies whose  names  have  come  down  to  us — 
the  La  Boessieres,  the  Lafaugeres,  the  Gom- 
ards  and  the  Grisiers,  not  to  mention  the 
elder  Merignac,  Vigeant  and  not  a  few  of 
the  middle-aged  classicists  of  the  day — 
would  have  turned  in  dismay  from  the 
typical  athletic  young  gentlemen  crouched 
for  three  of  four  interminable  minutes,  be- 
hind an  extended  arm,  and  angling  with  his 
sword  just  as  a  fisherman  angles  with  his 
rod  when  he  toys  with  a  distant  and  play- 
ful gudgeon. 

This  hasty  glance  at  fencing  topics  in 
Paris  must  not  overlook  the  representative 
fencers  of  the  day.  I  can  only  refer  to 
them  briefly.  I  believe  that  the  array  of 
brilliant  professionals  is  at  least  as  great  as 
at  any  period  in  the  history  of  fence;  but 
am  certain  that  amateurs  of  exceptional 
powers  were  more  numerous  under  the  sec- 
ond Empire,  when,  as  observed  already, 
dueUing  was  very  prevalent.  Just  at  pres- 
ent, the  leading  professionals  are  Kirch- 
oflFer,  the  Brothers  Rouleau,  Mimiague, 
Lucien,  Merignac — Merignac,  senior,  the 
representative  French  fencer  of  the  age, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  public  life — 
Camille  Prevost  and  Berges,  next  to  whom 
I  should  name  Captain  de  la  Falaise,  Ra- 
mus, Rossignol  and  Haller,  the  latter  four 
army-men.  Among  the  amateurs,  George 
Breittmayer,  Chevillard,  Jean  Joseph  Re- 
naud,  Bruneau  de  Laborie  and  Pons  are  the 
leaders.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
decide  which  of  the  professionals  is  greatly 
in  advance  of  his  associates.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  most  skilled  fencers  worried  by 
comparative  tyros,  and  a  few  months'  neg- 
lect of  training  will  incapacitate  the  best  of 
swordsmen.  I  suppose  that  a  plebiscite  of 
Parisian  connoisseurs  would  place  Kirch- 
oflfer  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  a  long  series 
of  successful  encounters  entitles  him,  I 
should  say,  to  that  distinction.  But  each 
of  the  men  I  have  named  is  strictly  in  the 
first  class,  and  in  the  ranks,  just  in  the  rear, 
is  an  abundance  of  good  material  to  buttress 
the  future  of  fencing  in  France. 


Mr.  Whitney  is  somewhere  in  the  Upper 
Orinoco  region  of  Venezuela,  gathering  ma- 
terial for  Outing,  about  an  almost  wholly 
unexplored  area  of  South  America.  While 
steamboats  ascend  this  great  river  as  far  as 
the  Atures  Rapids,  and  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior by  several  of  its  branches,  the  south- 
western part  of  this  country  is  still  one  of 
the  wildest  tracts  left  for  the  explorer. 

A  few  canoes  ascend  the  Orinoco  into 
this  unknown  region  to  gather  rubber  and 
trade  with  the  Indians.  It  is  among  these 
Indians  that  the  editor  of  Outing  expects 
to  find  new  material,  and  his  expedition 
was  equipped  to  make  its  way  far  beyond 
the  trail  of  the  rubber  trader.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's South  American  pilgrimage  last  year 
convinced  him  that  this  vast  field  offered 
greater  opportunities  for  adventure,  ex- 
ploration, and  picturesque  and  valuable 
material  even  than  Africa. 

Photography  has  been  made  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  bringing  the  outdoor 
world  home  to  the  seeker  after  its  charms, 
that  special  photographers  are  kept  ransack- 
ing odd  corners  of  the  globe  for  "Outing" 
pictures,  and  their  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  spring  and  summer  months  will  be 
reflected  in  the  specially  attractive  features 
scheduled  for  Outing.  Beginning  in  June, 
when  the  woods  are  calling,  there  will  run, 
through  three  months,  a  story  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  called  "Red  Fox."  It  is 
clearly  the  greatest  story  written  by  this 
famous  Canadian  author  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  wild  things  of  field  and  stream 
and  forest.  "Red  Fox"  will  be  illustrated 
by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

Clifton  Johnson's  series  of  character 
studies  with  pen  and  camera  will  run 
through  the  year.  His  field  will  range 
through  colorful  regions  of  the  South  and 
its  river  valleys.  In  the  May  Outing  he  will 
picture  "Cotton  Patch  Life  in  Tennessee." 

"Side-Show  Studies,"  by  Francis  Met- 
calfe, with  drawings  by  Oliver  Herford, 
continuing,  will  portray  more  of  the  remark- 
able experiences  of  these  highly  entertaining 


artists  of  the  canvas  walls.  The  May  addi- 
tion to  this  gallery  of  portraits  bears  the 
title  of  "The  Amorous  Baboon." 

Agnes  C.  Laut,  whose  authoritative  work 
needs  no  praise,  will  contribute  to  early 
numbers  of  Outing.  A  rare  series  of  illus- 
trations will  add  to  the  interest  of  her 
description  of  "The  Indian's  Idea  of  Fine 
Arts,"  in  the  June  number. 

The  men  who  have  bulked  big  in  the 
taming  of  the  West  will  add  several  stirring 
portraits  to  their  gallery  in  Outing  during 
the  present  year.  The  life  story  of  "  Bucky 
O'Neill"  will  appear  in  the  June  number, 
and  soon  after  that,  "The  Apache  Kid,"  as 
part  of  a  series  contributed  by  Arthur  Chap- 
man and  William  McLeod  Raine,  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  gather  their  material 
first  hand. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  features  sched- 
uled for  publication  within  the  next  four  or 
five  months,  the  following  are  chosen  at 
random,  as  showing  how  wide  is  the  out- 
door and  "  human  interest"  field  covered  for 
Outing  readers,  without  overlooking  the 
needs  of  the  vigorous  army  of  enthusiasts 
who  wish  more  technical  information  in 
many  departments  of  sport : 

"The  Lost  Seladang, "  a  Malay  hunting 
story  by  Caspar  Whitney;  "A  Bank  Holi- 
day on  Hampstead  Heath,"  by  Ralph  D. 
Paine;  "Fishing  on  the  Carolina  Banks," 
by  W.  C.  Harris;  "The  Summer  Tarpon," 
by  Charles  F.  Holder;  "The  Automobile  as 
a  Means  of  Country  Travel;"  "The  Ren- 
naissance  of  Coney  Island,"  by  Charles 
Belmont  Davis;  "The  Gondolier  of  Venice," 
and  "In  the  Berkshires,"  by  Vance  Thomp- 
son; "The  Swordfish,  an  Ocean  Gladiator," 
and  "A  Day  with  the  Lions  of  Gorongoza's 
Plain,"  by  Ewart  Scott  Grogan. 

Edwin  Sandys  in  the  hunting  field, 
John  Burroughs'  fascinating  Nature  stud- 
ies, Dan  Beard's  practical  lessons  in  build- 
ing boats,  log-cabins,  etc.,  and  the  sensible 
and  timely  talks  on  gardening,  by  experts, 
are  among  the  regular  features  which  make 
Outing  authoritative  in  its  many  depart- 
ments of  wholesome  activity. 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  FINANCES 

THE  annual  budgets  of  the  athletic  inter- 
ests of  the  universities  conspicuous  in 
rivalries,  are  both  interesting  and  impres- 
sive. Whether  the  large  amounts  spent  to 
maintain  sport  on  the  campus  are  a  profit- 
able investment  is  a  question  of  such  viride 
range  that  it  needs  more  space  than  can  be 
given  here.  It  is  true,  however,  that  our 
modern  athletic  "plants"  would  make  our 
fathers  gasp,  and  their  cries  of  extravagance 
might  find  answering  echoes  among  some 
observers  of  present  conditions.  The  latest 
report  of  athletic  finances  at  Yale  is  se- 
lected for  brief  analysis  only  because  it  is 
handiest  for  reference.  The  budget  of  Har- 
vard or  Pennsylvania  or  Wisconsin  would 
show  the  same  sort  of  outlay  in  kind,  and 
furnish  similar  ground  for  generalization. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  were 
$106,396.66,  and  the  total  outlay  was  $75,- 
174.43,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $31,222.23. 
These  are  big  figures  for  "sport,"  which 
the  unprejudiced  dictionary  defines  as,  "a 
particular  game  or  play  pursued  for  diver- 
sion, especially  an  athletic  or  outdoor  game 
or  amusement;  also,  opportunity  for  sport- 
ing in  this  sense."  An  old  fogey,  who  has 
been  worried  by  the  deficit  in  the  running 
expenses  of  the  university  proper,  has  made 
some  interesting  comments  on  this  budget : 
"A  year's  athletic  receipts,"  he  grumbles, 
"would  represent  the  pay  of  about  forty  full 
professors  in  the  college  and  Yale  profes- 
sional schools.  It  is  almost  one-eighth  the 
gross  income  from  all  sources  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  departments  combined;  al- 
most double  the  income  from  academic  en- 
dowment funds,  and  considerably  more  than 
one-half  the  amoimt  paid  by  students  of  the 
department  for  tuition;  two-thirds  the  total 
income  of  the  scientific?  school,  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  larger  than  the  income  of  the 
theological  department,  and  equal  to  the 
gross  incomes  of  the  law,  medical  and  art 
schools  combined.  It  nearly  equals  the  total 
receipts  from  tuition  last  year  from  the  934 
students  in  the  scientific  school.  The  con- 
solidated income  and  expense  account  of 
the  university  (including  all  departments) 
showed  last  year  a  deficit  of  $41,926.  Ath- 
letics, by  contrast,  showed  a  profit  of  $31,- 
222." 

Of  course,  such  captious  criticism  is  non- 
sense. Athletics  are  run  with  an  eye  to  the 
profits  in  all  our  colleges,  and  if  this  were 
not  so,  admission  to  football  games  would 
be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  academic  machinery  is  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  first 
of  all,  and  the  college  expects  to  give  him 
more  than  he  pays  back  to  its  treasury.  If 
tuition  fees  were  raised  to  scale  with  the 
price  of  tickets  to  a  Yale-Harvard  football 


match,   we  should  hear  no  more  wails  of 
academic  deficits. 

A  first-class  football  team  is  as  costly  a 
matter  as  an  up-to-date  racing  stable,  or  a 
fair-sized  yacht.  In  order  to  place  eleven 
young  men  in  the  field  against  Princeton 
and  Harvard  last  autumn,  $26,996.06  was 
spent,  or  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a 
head.  To  fit  eight  youths  to  row  against 
Harvard,  a  test  of  twenty  minutes,  cost  Yale 
$16,626.85,  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  head, 
not  counting  the  coxswain.  This  is  boat- 
racing  at  a  cost  of  the  best  part  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  minute. 

The  football  men  were  equipped  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  Their  shoes  alone 
cost  $1,189,  a  bill  for  foot-gear  which  would 
indicate  to  the  rank  outsider  that  a  team  of 
centipedes  were  in  training.  Uniforms  and 
the  armor  of  the  football  warrior  cost  $3,- 
735-52,  or  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  for  each 
of  the  squad.  Hotel  bills  and  meals  away 
from  the  training-table  cost  the  Yale  treas- 
ury $5,360.42.  Carriage  hire  involved  an 
outlay  of  $794.  The  baseball  squad  re- 
quired $2,378.13  worth  of  merchandise  and 
sporting  goods,  or  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  uniforms  and  shoes  per  man. 

Twenty  years  ago  Yale  football  cost  $2,- 
792.36,  and  there  were  great  elevens  even  in 
those  days.  To-day  this  would  not  pay  for 
uniforms  and  other  wearing  gear,  and  is  a 
little  more  than  twice  the  bill  for  shoes 
alone,  and  almost  $25,000  less  than  the  sum 
needed  to  put  the  team  in  shape  for  a  cham- 
pionship game. 

In  a  recent  year,  the  Yale  football  squad 
was  supplied  with  200  footballs,  189  pairs  of 
stockings,  437  elbow  and  shoulder  pads, 
70  sweaters,  87  nose-guards,  167  jerseys, 
170  undershirts  and  107  pairs  of  shoes. 

It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  athletics, 
but  at  Yale  and  elsewhere,  many  young  men 
are  making  arduous  sacrifices  to  work  their 
way  through  college  and  gain  an  education 
by  sheer  pluck  and  on  slim  rations.  Picked 
at  random  from  a  long  list  of  such  reports 
is  this  simple  tale  of  how  a  Yale  man  fought 
for  his  education.  During  his  four  campus 
years,  he  "waited  on  table,  raked  leaves, 
shoveled  snow,  mowed  lawns,  picked  grapes, 
took  care  of  furnaces,  tutored,  canvassed, 
collected  subscriptions,  rung  chapel  bell, 
wrote  for  college  secretary,  wrote  up  statis- 
tics, etc." 

If  this  young  man  wished  to  see  his  uni- 
versity eleven  play  Harvard,  he  had  to  pay 
as  much  as  he  could  earn  in  a  week  by  get- 
ting up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  tend  fur- 
naces. But  he  must  loyally  pay  his  share 
toward  the  outlay  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  unnumbered  shoes  and  undershirts,  Pull- 
man car  seats  and  carriages,  or  see  the  game 
through  a  crack  in  the  fence. 

You  can  say  Harvard  instead  of  Yale, 
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and  the  same  will  hold  good.  Athletics 
are  become  of  huge  business  importance. 
It  is  worth  mention  that  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity there  is  a  list  of  thirty-five  colleges 
asking  for  football  coaches  at  good  salaries. 
The  Michigan  football  plant  cannot  begin 
to  supply  the  demand  for  its  graduates. 

INDOOR    PLAY    AT    HILL    SCHOOL 

The  physical  director  of  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,'  Pa.,  is  Michael  F.  Sweeney, 
whose  record  as  the  world's  champion  high- 
jumper  has  withstood  all  attacks  since  1895. 
Mr.  Sweeney  believes  in  making  routine 
exercise  attractive,  and  has  shown  much  in- 
genuity in  devising,  gymnasium  work  for  the 
winter  months,  which  dishes  up  the  requi- 
site amount  of  exertion  as  "sugar-coated 
pills."  Wednesday  afternoon  is  set  apart  as 
"Game  Day,"  and  is  a  tremendously  popular 
feature  of  the  school  routine. 

One  of  the  pastimes  is  called  the  "Battle 
Royal,"  and  it  deserves  a  wider  popularity. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  boys  are  picked  by 
leaders  to  form  two  opposing  sides.  The 
field  of  conflict  is  marked  on  the  gymnasium 
floor  by  the  cross-lines  marking  the  basket- 
ball area.  Each  side  advances  from  its  own 
base-line,  or  goal,  to  the  mid-floor,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  umpire  the  fray  begins. 

The  plot  is  simple.  With  ferocious  yells, 
the  one  band  falls  upon  the  other,  and  at- 
tempts to  drag  its  members  back  along  the 
floor  to  the  base-line,  each  side  pulling  to- 
ward its  own  goal.  As  soon  as  a  captive  is 
dragged  back  so  that  any  part  of  him  is 
across  the  enemy's  goal-line,  the  subsequent 
proceedings  interest  him  no  more.  He  is 
a  prisoner  of  war,  counted  out  of  the  fight- 
ing force.  Victory  comes  when  all  the  war- 
riors of  one  side  have  been  disposed  of  in 
this  fashion. 

It  sounds  simple,  but  the  fray  is  turbulent, 
to  put  it  mildly.  The  floor  surges  with 
struggling  lads,  two  or  three  falling  on  one 
adversary,  and  yanking  him  along  by  a  leg 
or  anywhere  they  can  make  fast.  Perhaps 
his  comrades  rescue  him,  and  are  them- 
selves grabbed,  and  hauled  wriggling  to- 
ward the  other  goal.  A  hundred  boys  in  this 
active  pastime  will  inevitably  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon. 

"Hang  Tag"  is  another  innovation  of  the 
Hill  School  recreation  course.  The  victim 
who  is  "It"  cannot  grab  a  successor  as  long 
as  the  pursued  are  hanging  clear  of  the 
gymnasium  floor.  They  swarm  at  the  ap- 
paratus, and  hang  from  their  perches  like 
so  many  bats  until  their  arms  tire  and  they 
drop,  or  take  chances  and  scurry  after  the 
unfortunate  "It"  to  drive  him  "plumb  dis- 
tracted." 

Such  games  as  these,  while  they  may 
seem  unimportant  in  a  scheme  of  education, 
yet  play  their  own  part  toward  removing  the 
"compulsory"  feeling  during  a  season  when 
outdoor  pastime  is  handicapped  by  snow 
and  a  low-spirited  thermometer. 


A   NATIONAL  TUSSLE  ON   FRANKLIN    FIELD 

The  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic 
meet  held  under  the  management  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  important  track 
events  of  the  year.  Its  growth  has  been 
surprisingly  rapid,  its  success  of  the  most 
brilliant  order.  Its  promoters  were  first  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  of  relay  racing  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  ship-shape  fashion  in 
which  they  have  handled  their  unwieldly 
fields  of  entries  has  been  a  model  for  ath- 
letic managers  the  country  over. 

This  year's  meet,  on  April  29th,  will  eclipse 
all  previous  carnivals  on  Franklin  Field.  It 
will  bring  together  the  crack  runners  of 
East  and  West,  and  only  those  who  have 
tried  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  the 
sections  in  a  representative  athletic  rivalry. 
This  fact  will  cause  the  Quaker  City  meet 
to  eclipse  in  interest  and  importance  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiates  a  month  later. 

Chicago,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota universities  have  all  accepted  invita- 
tions to  send  relay  teams,  and  are  also  pre- 
paring to  send  teams  of  individual  stars  to 
compete  in  the  regular  program  of  track 
and  field  events.  Chicago  hopes  to  land  the 
quarter-mile  run.  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota feel  cheerful  over  their  chances  in  the 
one  and  two-mile  championships.  In  the 
one-mile  event,  however,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  are  working  like 
beavers  to  hold  the  title  in  the  East,  and 
the  race  will  be  one  of  the  most  sensational 
events  of  the  intercollegiate  year. 

The  Western  athletes,  in  the  track  and 
field  program,  will  find  Yale  bereft  of  sev- 
eral of  the  point  winners  who  gave  her  the 
intercollegiate  championship  last  year.  In 
fact,  the  blue  has  lost  men  who  gave  her 
17  of  her  34  1-3  points.  Parsons,  who  won 
the  half-mile,  Mac  McLanahan,  who  was 
first  in  the  pole-vault,  Shevlin  in  the  ham- 
mer throw,  Alcott  in  the  mile-run.  Bur- 
nap  in  the  quarter  and  Sheffield  in  the 
broad-jump  are  left  to  fight  for  the  blue. 
Harvard  is  in  better  shape  to  help  defend 
the  honor  of  the  East.  Shick,  champion  in 
both  sprints,  and  winner  against  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  Schoenfuss,  winner  of  the  shot- 
put,  and  Dives,  who  won  the  quarter  in  Lon- 
don, make  a  formidable  trio  in  their  events. 

Pennsylvania,  which  captured  third  place 
in  the  intercollegiates,  loses  only  four  of 
her  team,  and  has  a  bright  outlook.  Cornell 
is  sorely  bereft  in  the  loss  of  Schutt,  the 
champion  two-miler,  who  is  winning  new 
laurels  at  Oxford,  but  she  has  a  likely  win- 
ner in  Munson,  the  one-mile  intercollegiate 
champion.  Princeton  mourns  the  passing  of 
DeWitt,  the  herculean  hammer-thrower. 
There  are  several  fine  openings  for  new 
champions,  and  the  West  proposes  to  show 
the  effete  Atlantic  seaboard  a  thing  or  two. 

YOUTHS   WHO  DO  FANCY   STUNTS 

Last  month  I  called  attention  to  the  long 
list  of  winter  engagements  filled  by  track 
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athletes  of  college  teams,  as  compared  with 
their  inaction  during  this  season  in  former 
years.  Gymnastics  as  a  fine  art  and  an  ath- 
letic rivalry  have  developed  even  more  sur- 
prisingly. Not  many  years  ago,  no  zest  en- 
livened the  work  on  the  "gym"  floor,  until 
from  the  German  Turn  Verein  was  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  the  gymnastic  team  as  a 
basis  for  intercollegiate  rivalry.  This  inno- 
vation was  one  of  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tions ever  made  to  the  list  of  college  pas- 
times. It  has  been  worth  more  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  student  body  than  the  uni- 
versity football  squad,  for  it  attracts  the 
non-athletic  student  to  the  most  beneficial 
form  of  physical  development,  and  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  costly  gymnasium 
plants. 

For  example,  this  year's  intercollegiate 
gj^mnastic  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Prince- 
ton, and  visiting  team.s  will  compete  from 
Amherst,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Haverford, 
Lehigh,  New  York  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rutgers  and  Yale.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred limber  young  athletes  will  meet  in  the 
several  championships.  The  program  of  the 
Princeton  team  through  the  present  season 
is  an  indication  of  the  new  activity  in  this 
field  of  athletic  endeavor.  Beginning  in 
January,  there  were  meetings  with  school 
and  college  teams  at  Haverford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lawrenceville  School,  Newark  Acad- 
emy, Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  New 
York  University,  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
these  institutions  with  scarcely  a  week's  in- 
termission. 

PRESIDENT   harper's   ENDOWMENT   SCHEME 

In  his  last  annual  report,  President  Har- 
per, of  Chicago  University,  returns  to  the 
plan  for  endowing  college  athletics  which 
he  had  previously  suggested,  and  adds  this 
more  emphatic  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
radical  project: 

"At  the  present  time  the  audiences  at  the 
most  popular  college  contests  are  not  typic- 
ally college  audiences,  but  sporting  audi- 
ences. Many  students  are  deterred  from 
attendance  by  high  admission  fees,  and  in 
their  stead  come  the  men  who  follow  pro- 
fessional baseball  and  support  racetracks, 
with  the  accompanying  inclination  to  jockey- 
ing and  gambling.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  entire  audience  is  of  this  type,  be- 
cause it  is  not.  A  large  number  of  the 
members  and  real  friends  of  the  college  are 
present;  but  there  are  enough  of  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  I  may  denominate  the 
'sporting  type'  to  lower  sadly  the  tone  of 
intercollegiate  meetings. 

"Now,  if  by  a  system  of  endowment,  we 
could  accomplish  two  things — first,  by  free 
admission,  secure  the  presence  of  all  stu- 
dents, and  second,  by  restricting  attendance 
from  the  outside  to  friends  of  the  college 
duly  invited,  exclude  the  elements  that  are 
vmdesirable — we  should  take  a  long  step  for- 
ward. A  better  environment  for  athletics 
would  induce  saner  methods.  Managers, 
freed    from    the    pressure    for    larger    and 


larger  gate  receipts,  could  adopt  a  higher 
and  broader  policy  than  expediency  now 
dictates." 

AN    EASY   REMEDY    FOR   ATHLETIC   ABUSES 

Principals  and  head-masters  of  prepara- 
tory schools  have  joined  the  outcry  against 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  spirit  of 
"trying  too  hard  to  win"  in  campus  athletics. 
They  state  that  the  most  serious  problems 
connected  with  the  morale  and  general  wel- 
fare of  their  vigorous  young  charges  arise 
from  the  overshadowing  and  abnormal  trib- 
ute paid  athletic  prowess,  and  that  their 
schools  must  be  jealously  guarded  against 
the  college   "recruiting  agent." 

It  has  remained  for  a  Chicago  University 
professor.  Dean  MacClintock,  to  sweep  away 
the  difficulties  with  one  fell  swoop.  His 
remedy  is  to  substitute  for  the  rude  warfare 
of  the  gridiron  and  the  diamond  a  milder 
and  more  elevating  form  of  diversion,  which 
he  attractively  outlines  as  follows : 

"If  your  boy  wants  to  play  with  dolls,  do 
not  laugh  at  him.  I  would  congratulate 
anyone  of  my  hearers  if  you  told  me  that 
your  son  would  rather  play  'house'  than 
football.  _  When  girls  play  with  dolls  they 
are  learning  to  be  mothers,  and  it  is  the  in- 
stinct of  fatherhood  which  prompts  the  boy 
to  join  them.  Buy  the  boy  a  doll  or  two, 
then,  if  he  likes  them,  and  let  him  pretend 
to  be  a  father  whenever  the  mood  prompts 
him.  Why,  I  have  a  great  big  boy,  fifteen 
years  old,  who  still  likes  his  dolls,  and  I 
am  proud  of  him.  He  is  strong  and  healthy 
and  close  to  the  long-trouser  period,  but  he 
keeps  two  dolls  tucked  away  in  a  bureau 
drawer  and  looks  at  them  once  in  a  while 
just  to  see  if  their  clothes  are  clean  and 
they  are  resting  easily.  Whenever  he  goes 
to  take  a  peep  at  them,  I  know  that  he  is 
imagining  himself  a  child  again,  and  the 
thought  makes  me  happy.  I  hope  that  he 
keeps  them  until  he  is  fifty." 

NEW    ASPIRANTS    FOR    HENLEY    HONORS 

The  Vesper  Boat  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  entered  an  eight  for  the  Grand  .Chal- 
lenge Cup  of  the  Henley  Regatta,  and  the 
work  of  these  ambitious  oarsmen  will  be 
followed  with  keen  interest  by  the  college 
rowing  men  whose  colors  have  gone  down 
in  defeat  on  the  classic  Thames  course. 
Since  Cornell,  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  tried 
for  the  Grand  Challenge,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  pick  of  English  oars- 
men were  unbeatable  on  their  own  course  by 
foreign  talent.  The  entrance  of  the  Vesper 
crew,  which  in  recent  years  have  made 
a  sensational  record  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  raise  some  interesting  questions  at  Hen- 
ley. The  Stewards  hoped  to  bar  out,  in 
future,  all  American  entries  when  they 
ruled  that  professional  coaching  would  not 
be  allowed  in  future  within  a  month  of  the 
races.  The  Vesper  oarsmen  have  taken 
this  bull  by  the  horns  in  plucky  fashion,  and 
will  drop  their  coach,  Dempsey,  before  they 
go  to  England. 


HOW  TO   MAKE  A   LAND   AND   WATER 
AQUARIUM 

By  DAN  BEARD 


f  T  is  to  the  boys  of  yesterday  that  the  boys 
1  of  to-day  owe  much  of  their  opportuni- 
ties for  fun,  and  also  the  public  sentiment 
which  now  encourages  the  youths  in  their 
games  and  nature  study;  and  it  is  because 
the  boys  of  yesterday  remember  the  days 
when  sport  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
an  idle  waste  of  time,  and  nature  study  the 
fit  occupation  for  the  weak-minded,  that 
the  bald-headed,  gray-whiskered  boys  now 
devote  their  pens  and  pencils  to  the  service 
of  this  generation. 

One  of  the  air-castles  of  the  writer's  youth 
was  a  land  and  water  aquarium,  and  many 
were  the  attempts  and  many  the  failures  he 
made  in  his  efforts  to  materialize  his  dream 
with  the  aid  of  the  lumber  of  a  dismantled 
dry-goods  box  and  the  glass  from  a  dis- 
carded window  sash.  Our  materials  and 
available  tools  were  cruder  in  those  days. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  change  since 
then,  and  even  poor  boys  now  have  more 
spending  money  than  the  so-called  "well-to- 
do"  lads  formerly  possessed;  besides  this, 
tools  and  manufactured  material  are  much 
more  easily  obtained,  and  it  is  not  now  nec- 
essary for  the  reader  to  use  a  discarded 
washing  machine  as  a  tank  for  an  aqua- 
rium, as  the  writer  was  compelled  to  do; 
but  good  material,  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  may  now  be  easily  obtained. 


When  about  to  build  the 


LAND  AND  WATER  AQUARIUM 

it  is  well  to  first  decide  where  the  thing  is 
to  be  placed  and  what  it  is  to  rest  upon. 
For  an  ordinary  aquarium  a  north  light  is 
to  be  preferred,  but  this  is  not  so  essential 
for  the  one  in  question,  because,  in  this 
case,  the  land  part  is  supposed  to  face  the 
window  where  the  light  and  heat  will  en- 
courage the  plants  to  grow  and  also  give 
the  turtles,  frogs,  toads  or  lizards  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  sun  bath  which  they 
so  much  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  this  ar- 
rangement keeps  the  fish  in  the  shade  and 
also  in  a  position  to  be  inspected  and  en- 
joyed by  persons  in  the  room  where  the 
land  and  water  aquarium  is  located.  Select 
some  small  unused  table,  and  take  the  meas- 
urements of  its  top,  and  let  that  govern  the 
size  of  the  base-board  of  your  aquarium. 

THE    SIDES    OF    YOUR   BOX 

ABFE,  BFCG  and  DCGH  (Fig.  i)  will 
rest  an  inch  or  so  inside  of  the  outer  edges 
of  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  proportions 
of  the  structure,  if  made  to  fit  the  top  of  a 
table,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  somewhere 
near  those  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams, but  the  arrangement 
will  be  different,  the  sides  be- 
coming the  front  and  back 
and  the  front  and  back  be- 
coming the  sides.  That  is, 
the  aquarium  which  fits  the 
top  of  a  table  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  broader  than  it  is 
long;  but  these  diagrams  are 
drawn  so  as  to  best  show  the 
construction,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  fixed 
form  or  dimensions. 

Make  the  sides  of  any  sort 
of  hard  wood  that  can  be 
stained  and  polished,  or  of 
pine  which  may  be  painted. 
For  the  inside  you  will  need 
a  special  sort  of  paint,  which 
will  not  soften  in  water.  But 
before  describing  the  paint  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tell 

HOW   TO   MAKE  AQUARIUM 
CEMENT 

and  for  this  I  quote  from  the 
"American  Boys'  Handy 
Book" : 

"Take  10  parts,  by  meas- 
ure, of  litharge;  10  parts  of 
plaster-of-paris ;  10  parts  dry, 
white  sand;  i  part  finely 
powdered   resin,      Mix  them, 
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when  wanted  for  use,  with  linseed  oil  into 
a  pretty  stiff  putty." 

This  will  stick  to  stone,  wood,  metal  or 
glass,  resists  the  action  of  salt  water  and 
hardens  under  water.  Nevertheless,  better 
results  are  obtained  if  the  aquarium  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  three  or  more  days  before 
it  is  used. 

ANOTHER    AQUARIUM    CEMENT 

can  be  made  of  i  pound  of  asphaltum,  1-4 
pound  of  resin,  i  ounce  of  beeswax.  Mash 
the  resin  fine  and  add  it  to  the  melted  as- 
phaltum, after  which  add  the  beeswax ;  mix 
well  over  a  slow  fire,  and  apply  while  hot. 
The  beeswax  is  to  give  some  elasticity  to 
the  otherwise  brittle  compound. 

A   WATERPROOF   PAINT 

may  be  obtained  by  diluting  a  portion  of 
this  last-named  cement,  with  turpentine. 
The  pigment  thus  secured  is  not  pretty  in 
color,  but,  as  you  only  wish  to  use  it  on 
the  inside  of  your  tank,  the  color  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance. 

Now  that  you  are  supplied  with  paint,  ce- 
ment and  wood,  select  two  pieces  of  board 
one  inch  thick,  for  the  sides,  and  another 
piece  of  the  same  thickness  for  one  end  of 
your  tank,  and  with  small  nails  or  screws 
fasten  them  together  as  in  Fig.  i.  Use 
great  care  to  see  that  the  boards  at  the 
joints  are  well  trimmed  and  fit  against  each 
other  snugly.  To  make  doubly  sure,  paint 
the  parts,  where  the  boards  join,  with  the 
waterproof  paint,  immediately  before  you 
join  them. 

Next  cut  out  the  shelf  JBKC  (Fig.  2)  so 
that  its  smoothed  edges  will  exactly  fit  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  ABEF  and  DCGH, 
and  also  against  the  back  board,  BFCG 
(Fig.  I). 

After  satisfying  yourself  that  the  edges 
are  true,  give  them  a  light  coat  of  water- 
proof paint  and  fasten  the  shelf  in  place  as 
it  is  shown  by  Fig.  2.  This  gives  you  the 
dry  "land"  for  your  miniature  landscape, 
and  now  the  slanting  "bank"  must  be  sup- 
plied by  adding 

THE    BANK    BOARD 

shown  in  Fig.  3,  JKLH.  The  same  care 
must  be  used  here  to  make  the  edges  of  the 
sides  of  the  bank-board  fit  snugly  against 
the  sides  of  the  tank,  but  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  bank  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  above  the  shelf  and  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  side  boards,  so  that  it  may  be 
planed  off  evenly  after  the  bank  is  nailed, 
or  screwed,  securely  in  place.  But  before 
doing  this  turn  your  tank  upside  down  and 
paint  the  inside  of  the  back  board,  FBCG, 
and  the  under  side  of  the  shelf-board  JBCK, 
with  a  good  coat  or  two  of  waterproof 
paint.  The  under  side  of  the  bank-board 
LJKM,  should  also  be  painted,  and  after  it 


is  in  place  all  the  corners  again  touched  up 
with  the  asphaltum  paint. 

If  the  work  has  been  properly  done  the 
shelf-board,  bank-board,  backs  and  side 
boards  (LJBCKCM,  Fig.  3),  when  the 
structure  is  reversed,  should  form  a  tank 
which  will  hold  water  without  leaking  a 
drop. 

When  this  is  found  to  be  true,  plane  off 
the  edge  JK  (Fig.  3)  until  it  is  exactly 
level  with  the  top  surface  of  the  shore- 
board  JKCB   (Fig.  4). 

THE   BASE-BOARD 

had  better  be  made  of  i  1-2  or  2-inch  stuff, 
and  after  it  is  smoothed  and  fitted  to  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  rest  of  the  tank,  it,  too, 
should  have  a  thorough  coating  of  water- 
proof paint,  except  where  it  extends  beyond 
the  tank  on  all  sides  (Fig.  4).  Ordinary 
paint  will  do  for  the  outside,  and  give  a 
good  finish. 

THE    GLASS    FRONT 

may  be  made  to  fit  in  grooves  cut  for  the 
purpose,  as  shown  at  AEH  (Fig.  4),  and 
finished  by  tacking  small  cleats  upon  the 
outside  (as  shown  by  Fig.  7),  the  cracks 
made  tight  by  carefully  pouring  the  hot 
aquarium  cement  in  them,  or  you  may  make 
the  slots  for  the  glass  by  neatly  tacking 
cleats  side  by  side,  with  a  space  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  between  them,  as  is  shown 
by  the  corner  of  the  front  of  the  tank  in 
Diagram  5. 

If  you  cut  the  slots  in  the  wood,  as  first 
suggested,  slip  the  glass  in  place  (Fig.  6), 
and  then  add  the  cement  before  you  put 
on  the  outside  cleats  in  place  against  the 
glass. 

PAINT  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  TANK 

thoroughly,  using  care  not  to  daub  it  on  the 
glass  front ;  after  the  paint  is  set  fill  it  with 
water  to  see  that  there  are  no  leaks.  Fig. 
7  shows  the  tank  as  it  appears  after  the 
glass  has  been  set  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
artificial  bottom  of  cement  and  pebbles  made 
to  represent 

THE   NATURAL  BOTTOM 

of  a  brook  or  lake  shown  by  Fig.  8,  and  the 
cross  section  view.  Fig.  9. 

This    false   bottom   is   made   of  portland 
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cement,  in  which  a  number  of  white,  water- 
washed  pebbles  are  set,  not  only  for  appear- 
ance sake,  but  also  to  afford  a  foothold  for 
the  land  and  water  creatures  which  may 
need  them  as  steps  to  aid  them  in  scaling 
the  "bank"  to  reach  the  "shore"  of  the  mini- 
ature lake.  It  is  evident  that  without  some 
sort  of  an  enclosure  the  turtles,  crawfish, 
frogs  and  other  inhabitants  of  your  land 
and  water  garden,  would  soon  be  creeping 
and  hopping  all  around  the  room,  so  a  glass 
top  must  be  devised  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents. 

If  a  frog,  turtle  or  even  a  land-loving 
toad,  be  left  a  comparatively  short  time  to 
wander  around  the  floor  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  a  modern  dwelling  house,  it  will 
dry  up  until  it  is  at  last  so  brittle  that  the 
legs  may  be  broken  like  dried  twigs.  But 
if  by  chance  any  of  your  valued  pets  are  re- 
duced to  this  uncomfortably  brittle  state, 
do  not,  on  that  account,  throw  them  away, 
for  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  the  mummies 
to  life  again  by  soaking  them  in  tepid  water 
for  a  few  hours. 

This  fact  is  not  generally  known,  and  will 
be  doubted  by  most  people,  but  I  personally 
know  of  two  instances  in  which  the  dried, 
mummified  and  apparently  dead  creatures 
were  restored  to  life  by  this  method.  In 
one  instance  it  was  a  toad  which  was  lost 
in  a  studio  and  in  the  other  instance  it 
was  a  small  turtle  which  escaped  from  a 
broken  aquarium. 

But  it  is  best  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
experiments  in  revivification  by  using  a 
frame-work  of  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  lo, 
and  fitting  the  sides  with  glass.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  this  frame  shall  be  water- 
tight, and  it  is  not  even  desirable  to  have 
it  so,  for  it  would  then  smother  all  your 
pets  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  Even 
fish  cannot  live  without  fresh  air.  So  have 
the  glass  put  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and 
secure  a  loose  piece  to  fit  on  the  top.     Let 


the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  lid  rest  against 
a  wooden  cleat  (XY,  Fig.  lo),  and  the  top 
edge  on  the  two  buttons  Z  and  T  (Fig.  II ). 
This  arrangement  will  imprison  the  inmates, 
protect  the  plants  growing  on  the  shelf,  and 
yet  allow  the  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  crevice  made  by  resting  the  glass  on  the 
buttons  Z  and  T. 

When  you  finally  put  the  water  in  the 
tank,  do  not  fill  it  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
but  let  it  be  about  two-thirds  full,  as  shown 
in  the  diagrams  8  and  9.  You  will  notice 
that  the  cement  extends  up  higher  than  the 
shelf  in  Fig.  9;  this  is  to  make  a  basin  for 

EARTH    AND    MOSS 

and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  tem- 
porary support  for  the  cement,  which  may 
be  made  of  wood  and  which  can  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  cement  has  set  enough  to 
hold  its  form. 

Make  a  similar  wall  of  cement  around  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  shelf,  and  let  it  be 
about  I  1-2  inches  high  on  the  outer  edge 
and  taper  down  to  nothing  on  the  inside,  but 
before  doing  this  the  top  of  the  shelf  should 
have  a  good  coating  of  waterproof  paint. 
This  paint  is  said  to  be  also 

ACID-PROOF 

and  will  not  only  withstand  the  chemical 
action  of  salt  water,  but  it  can  be  used  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes. 

An  electrician  acquaintance  told  me  that 
he  frequently  used  common  cigar  boxes 
painted  inside  with  this  stuff  to  hold,  not 
only  water,  but  various  acids  which  he  used 
in  his  experiments. 


Do 


A    WORD    OF   CAUTION 

not   over-stock  your   water   or   land 


with  a  mess  of  swimming  and  wriggling 
creatures,  which  will  soon  perish  from  lack 
of  sufficient  pure  air;  neither  is  it  wise  to 
overcrowd  your  shallow  basined  shore  with 
plants.  Select  a  few  very  small  fish  and 
aquatic  creatures,  and  only  the 
smallest  of  turtles  and  other 
crawfish,  frogs  and  tree  toads, 
otherwise  the  big  ones  will 
soon  devour  the  smaller  ones. 
For  the  land,  use  just  suffi- 
cient earth  to  fill  the  shallow 
basin  made  by  the  cement  walls, 
and  in  it  plant  a  few  diminutive 
ground  vines,  or  small  maiden- 
hair ferns  which,  with  some 
moss,  will  make  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

Let  the  vegetation  begin  to 
grow,  and  leave  the  water 
standing  in  the  tank  a  few 
days  before  you  add  your  stock 
of  live  creatures.  Then,  if  you 
use  self-restraint  and  resist  the 
temptation  to  over-stock,  you 
need  never  change  the  water 
or  lift  the  glass  lid,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
glass  and  feeding  your  pets. 
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THE  MIRACULOUS  BEAVER 


By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


SHAM  natural  history  still  continues  to 
impose  upon  unsuspecting  readers. 
Now  and  again  one  meets  its  lifeless  mask 
and  hears  its  hollow  tones  in  the  popular 
magazines.  The  latest  exhibition  of  it  I 
have  met  with  was  in  a  recent  magazine, 
in  an  article  called  "A  Glimpse  of  Beavers 
at  Work,"  by  a  man  who  claims  to  have 
seen  what  he  describes  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado. 

He  witnessed  an  old  beaver,  minus  one 
foreleg,  and  her  three  young  ones,  construct 
their  dam,  apparently  only  a  few  paces  from 
him.  At  least  he  was  so  near  that  he  could 
see  that  the  mother  beaver  had  lost  one  of 
her  upper  incisors,  and  one  could  hardly  be 
sure  of  such  a  thing  at  a  distance  of  five 
yards.  It  is  said  that  a  beaver  will  scent  a 
man  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards, 
and  flee  in  alarm,  3^et  this  observer  came 
morning  and  evening,  and  hid  himself  in 
some  willows,  and  remained  undiscovered 
so  near  the  busy  beavers  that  he  could  take 
note  of  a  missing  tooth ! 

Beavers  do  occasionally  work  by  day, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Mr.  Joseph 
Brunner  gave  numerous  photographs  of 
them  working  by  day  in  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  beaver.  It  is  not,  therefore,  upon 
this  ground  that  I  question  the  genuineness 
of  Mr.  Williams's  obervations,  but  upon 
quite  other  grounds. 

The  paper  does  not  have  the  ring  of  a 
genuine  production.  The  internal  evidence 
stamps  it  as  a  fraud.  It  does  not  read  like 
a  bit  of  real  experience.  It  has  the  tone  of 
insincerity  and  make-believe.  It  is  too  pret- 
ty, too  like  a  story  in  a  Sunday-school  book, 
written  to  improve  the  manners  and  morals 
of  children.  It  shows  the  happy  and  human 
relations  that  existed  between  the  mother 
beaver  and  her  three  young;  how  obedient 
they  were ;  how  they  followed  her  example 
and  instructions;  how  she  lectured  them; 
how  she  told  them  to  do  this,  and  to  do 
that;_  how  she  punished  one  of  them  who, 
in  his  anxiety  to  beat  his  brothers,  had 
slighted  his  work.  "He  was  just  leaving  it, 
and  I  did  not  know  his  mother  was  watching 
him,  but  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it,  she  tried 
the  stick  Avith  her  teeth  to  make  sure  it 
was  not  fastened,  and  sprang  in  front  of 
the  careless  workman;  she  struck  him  a 
blow  on  the  ear  that  sent  him  rolling  over, 
and  when  he  got  up  she  gave  him  another 
which  sent  him  back  toward  the  work  he 
had  left  undone."  [She  could  probably 
strike  right  and  left  with  only  one  paw.] 
"Then  she  said  something  to  him  that  I 
could  not  understand"  [What  a  pity!]  "but 
evidently    the    little    fellow    comprehended, 


for  he  set  to  work  with  great  zeal  and  en- 
ergy, and  soon  had  the  willows  securely 
fastened.  Upon  this  his  mother  went  up 
to  him  and  put  her  head  close  to  his  for  a 
moment,  when  both  scampered  away  to- 
gether and  returned  with  their  sticks  almost 
as  quickly  as  the  others." 

Is  not  that  convincing?  On  nearly  every 
page  of  the  paper  there  is  this  kind  of 
mock  humanism.  "The  little  fellows  must 
have  been  told  what  they  were  to  do  before 
they  left  home."  "The  learned  professor 
appeared  to  explain  to  her  pupils  the  diffi- 
cult}^"  When  the  "children  had  finished  the 
work  to  her  satisfaction  she  lapped  each 
of  them  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  several 
times.  The  little  fellows  were  in  ecstacies," 
and  so  on  ad  naiiseum. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fake 
animal  stories  that  have  of  late  years  been 
current  in  this  country,  will  see  at  once 
where  Mr.  Williams  got  his  hint  and  model. 
His  tale  is  full  of  the  same  overwrought, 
misleading,  nauseating  sentimentalism,  and 
has  the  same  lack  of  the  stamp  of  reality. 

One  need  not  have  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  beavers  to  see  how  worthless 
these  alleged  observations  are.  All  he  needs 
is  a  little  common  sense. 

In  the  first  place  the  beavers  are  repre- 
sented as  building  their  dam  in  a  stream 
with  a  gravel  bottom;  which,  according  to 
my  own  observations  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  from  what  I  learn  from  others, 
they  do  not  do.  A  gravelly  stream  means  a 
stream  with  a  more  or  less  rapid  fall,  and 
the  frail  dam  which  the  beavers  make  situ- 
ated in  such  a  stream  would,  in  time  of 
flood,  be  carried  away.  They  build  in  slow, 
sluggish  streams  with  mud  bottoms,  where 
a  slight  dam  will  throw  the  water  back  a 
long  ways  and  where  the  floods  will  creep 
over  and  around  them.  However,  these  par- 
ticular beavers  built  their  dam  in  the  grav- 
elly bed  of  Cache  La  Poudre  River,  and 
the  one-armed  mother  is  represented  as 
thrusting  seven  stakes,  which  her  "children" 
had  cut  in  a  twinkling,  each  two  inches  in 
diameter,  about  two  feet  into  the  gravelly 
bed  of  this  stream.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  drive  a  sharpened  stake  into  the  bottom 
of  a  gravelly  stream,  which  means  also  a 
stony  stream,  will  not  wonder  that  the  poor 
mother  beaver  several  times  cried  out  over 
the  "loss  of  her  good  right  hand." 

She  could  only  bring  her  own  weight  to 
bear  through  her  one  arm  by  reaching  up 
three  feet  to  the  top  of  the  stake — a  weight 
of  maybe  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  yet 
she  forced  the  stake  down  two  feet  into  the 
bottom  of  a  stony  stream!     A  strong  man 
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with  his  two  unaided  arms  could  not  force 
such  a  stake  into  such  a  creek  bottom  two 
inches,  if  he  could  even  make  them  stand  up. 
He  would  need  a  crowbar  and  a  mallet,  or 
heavy  hammer,  to  get  them  deep  enough  to 
resist  any  pressure  at  all.  The  stakes  were 
set  about  five  feet  apart,  and  were  almost 
in  perfect  line,  and  the  "difiference  in  their 
height  did  not  differ  more  than  two  inches !" 

Ihen,  behold  what  this  little  family  of 
beavers  did  in  the  early  morning  hour  be- 
tween day-break  and  sun-up !  They  built 
a  dam  thirty-five  feet  long,  a  foot  or  more 
high,  and  four  feet  broad,  all  with  brush  and 
stakes  that  they  cut  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  Williams  —  the  work  of  many 
nights  and  mornings  crowded  into  one  hour  ! 
To  hold  down  the  brush  they  carried  stones 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  pounds ! 

The  feats  that  the  beavers  performed  the 
next  morning  were  still  more  astonishing. 
Mr.  Williams  was  again  in  hiding  behind 
the  willows.  He  began  to  '  fear  that  the 
"learned  professor"  and  her  assistants  were 
not  coming  back,  when  directly  opposite  him 
and  about  two  rods  back  from  the  pond, 
"a  tall  quaking  asp  bowed  its  head,  paused 
a  moment,  then  fell  slowly  down  through 
the  willows.  Soon  another  fell,  then  an- 
other, and  still  another,  each  one  bowing  its 
head,  then  pausing,  as  if  loth  to  leave  its 
lofty  companions  and  stretch  its  white, 
glossy  form  along  the  damp,  cold  ground." 
Mr.  Williams  soon  divined  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  He  had  seen  a  beaver  clearing  be- 
fore, where  hundreds  of  ugly  stumps  stood 
"to  mark  the  place  where  once  tall  and 
graceful  quaking  asps  kissed  the  mellow 
sunlight,  and  sung  their  gentle  leaf-song 
in  the  evening  breeze"  ! !  The  beavers  were 
at  work  again  like  wood-choppers.  Why, 
this  band  would  fell  a  forest  for  you  while 
you  waited  for  your  breakfast.  They  at 
once  proceeded  to  cut  stakes  from  the  top 
for  the  mother  again  to  drive  in  the  dam 
about  as  rapidly  as  a  man  could  have  done 
it  with  an  axe.  Then  all  disappeared  in  the 
willows,  and  when  they  emerged  again  the 


observer  came  near  betraying  his  presence 
with  an  "exclamation  of  surprise."  "I  dared 
scarcely  breathe."  "They  were  bringing  a 
log  they  had  cut  from  one  of  the  quaking 
asp  trees  that  1  had  seen  fall.  The  log  was 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
twelve  feet  long,"  weighing,  probably,  hard 
on  to  two  hundred  pounds  !  They  had  felled 
this  tree  and  cut  ofif  this  log  in  less  than 
an  hour,  besides  all  the  other  trees  they  had 
felled,  and  the  stakes  they  had  cut  and 
placed ! 

Mr.  Josef  Brunner,  whose  paper  I  have 
already  referred  to,  says  that  he  once  timed 
a  beaver  that  was  cutting  down  a  cotton- 
wood  tree  ten  inches  through.  The  beaver 
began  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
at  three  in  the  morning  Mr.  Brunner  was 
awakened  in  his  camp  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away  by  the  fall  of  the  tree.  Another 
tree  five  inches  in  diameter  dropped  in  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  But  probably  neither 
of  Mr.  Brunner's  beavers  were  "learned  pro- 
fessors," and  though  they  may  have  had  all 
of  their  teeth,  they  were  doubtless  bunglers. 

After  the  big  log  was  in  place,  upon  the 
top  of  the  brush  dam  and  other  logs  cut 
and  put  in  place,  poles  six  or  eight  feet 
long  were  brought,  and  by  the  mother 
beaver  stuck  firmly  into  "the  lower  side  of 
the  dam,  slanting  them  so  that  the  ends  pro- 
jected a  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
logs  and  brush." 

What  a  pity  that  we  could  not  have  had 
a  photograph  of  a  one-armed  beaver  hand- 
ling poles  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  thrust- 
ing them  firmly  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
dam,  or  of  the  gang  when  they  were  carry- 
ing that  big  log  out  of  the  willows  !  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Williams  will  not  forget  his 
camera  the  next  time  he  goes  a-beavering. 

I  might  continue  the  analysis  of  this  ab- 
surd tale,  but  I  trust  I  have  already  shown 
what  stuff  it  is  made  of.  Were  not  so  many 
honest-minded  readers,  and  editors,  too,  tak- 
en in  by  such  fake  natural  history,  I  should 
not  have  wasted  so  much  good  ink  and 
paper  upon  this  Colorado  specimen. 


A  SALMON  FROM  THE  CITY  DOCK 


Puget  Sound  has  long  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  home  of  that  king  of  all  game 
fish — the  salmon.  It  caps  the  climax,  how- 
ever, when  one  can  catch  them  off  a  city 
dock.  Armed  only  with  a  ten-cent  line,  a 
home-made  reel,  manufactured  out  of  a 
block  of  wood  and  two  pieces  of  tin,  and  a 
twenty-five-cent  bamboo  pole,  Harry  Hood, 
of  Tacdma,  landed,  after  an  hour's  fight,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Tyee  family, 
weighing  ten-and-one-half  pounds.  What 
a  battle  royal  it  was — the  fish  darting  now 
this  way,  now  that,  under  the  dock  and  out 
again  into  water  fifty  feet  deep,  bending 
the  pole  almost  double,  fighting  desperately 


for  his  life,  until  at  last  worn  out  by  the 
struggle,  he  was  brought  up  close  to  the 
dock,  gaffed  and  landed.  Mr.  Hood  also 
landed  another  weighing  five  pounds. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  city  in 
the  United  States  is  it  possible  to  land  a 
salmon  from  a  dock  along  the  city  water- 
front. Yet  on  this  Western  sound  one  can 
throw  out  a  line  almost  any  day  and  catch 
a  fine  string  of  salmon  trout  ranging  from 
one-half  pound  to  three  pounds  in  weight. 
Fishing  in  these  waters  has  wonderfully 
improved  since  a  law  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  saw-mills  dumping  saw-dust  and 
refuse  therein. 


BREEDING   AND   BREAKING   DOGS- 
DOG   DON'TS 

By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


THE  success  of  American-bred  dogs  in 
many  classes  at  the  New  York  Show 
suggests  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  compet- 
ing with  the  Englishmen  if  we  only  set 
ourselves  seriously  to  the  task.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  inferiority  heretofore  has  been 
the  scarcity  of  regular  American  breeders. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  interest  in  the 
fancy  bench  show  breeds  has  probably  quad- 
rupled. The  result  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  high-class  home-bred  specimens. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  American- 
bred  specimens  at  New  York  was  to  some 
extent  paralleled  in  the  specialty  show  of 
collies  in  Chicago;  and  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  remarkable  increase  of  collie 
owners  and  breeders  within  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  of  that  city. 

For  a  long  time  American  authorities 
about  agreed  that  imported  English  setters 
would  always  beat  home-bred  dogs  on  the 
bench.  Nine-tenths  of  American  interest 
in  setters  and  pointers  goes  to  field  trials 
and  field  performances.  Few  breeders  take 
any  pains  to  develop  a  strictly  bench  type. 
Yet,  the  string  presented  by  Mr.  James  Cole 
at  the  World's  Fair  Show  proved  what  can 
be  done  by  a  little  courageous  and  persistent 
effort.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  best  of 
the  young  setters  in  his  string  died.  Mr. 
George  C.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  bought 
this  young  dog  at  the  St.  Louis  show  last 
fall,  and  regarded  him  as  the  best  Ameri- 
can-bred setter  seen  for  many  years.  The 
youngster  caught  the  distemper,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  after  reaching  his  Philadelphia 
home.  I  hope  that  either  Mr.  Thomas  or 
Mr.  Cole  has  a  good  photograph  of  Ranger. 
Some  record  of  his  looks  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. 

He  was  a  blue  belton  of  perfect  color  and 
of  such  rare  type  that  neither  a  Llewellin 
nor  a  Laverack  enthusiast  could  avoid  prais- 
ing him.  He  was  not  only  well  propor- 
tioned, but  had  a  free  and  elastic  movement, 
which,  to  a  practical  bird-dog  man,  was 
really  his  best  point. 

Speaking  of  the  World's  Fair  Show,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  report  made  by  the 
jurors  or  judges  at  the  World's  Fair  Show. 
In  this  report  the  judges  submit  a  classifi- 
cation for  future  shows,  which  looks  like 
a  long  step  in  advance.  They  suggest  a 
classification  by  ages  as  follows :  Over  six 
and  under  twelve  months,  twelve  and  un- 
der twenty-four  months,  twenty-four  and 
under  thirty-six  months,  thirty-six  or  over. 
They  would  .supplement  this  with  a  sweep- 
stakes in  which  the  competition  would  be 
limited  to  first-prize  animals.  They  also 
recommend  breeding  classes  for  the  best 
bitch  and  two  of  her  produce  and  the  best 
dog  and  two  of  his  get,  regardless  of  own- 


ership. For  a  championship  they  would  re- 
quire three  wins  in  sweepstakes. 

I  suppose  that  this  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  who  were  James 
Mortimer,  Marsh  Byers,  James  Cole  and 
Henry   Jarrett. 

In  submitting  the  report,  Mr.  Byers,  as 
secretary,  informs  Colonel  Mills,  of  the 
World's  Fair  Show,  that  the  Dog  Breeders' 
Club  is  being  organized  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  promoting  the  breeding  of  stand- 
ard dogs,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  own- 
ing and  exhibiting. 

If  this  breeders'  club  is  successful  and 
intelligently  managed,  it  will  be  about  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  which  has  arisen 
among  the  dog  men ;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  America  will  surpass  England  in 
the  production  of  fine  specimens  for  either 
the  bench  or  field.  Other  countries  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  such  a  competition. 
When  America  surpasses  England,  the 
whole  world  is  left  behind. 


In  common  with  most  breeders,  I  am 
prejudiced  against  all  kinds  of  cross-bred 
dogs.  For  that  reason  I  ought  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  utility  value  of  the  despised  mon- 
grel. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  out  of  a 
litter  from  a  water  spaniel  and  setter  cross 
you  will  probably  get  more  good  retrievers 
than  from  a  litter  of  purely  bred  spaniels. 
I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever  saw  a  dropper 
which  had  not  a  good  nose  and  was  not  a 
fairly  good  bird  dog;  and  I  have  seen  a 
number  that  were  pretty  nearly  first-class. 

If  one  is  looking  for  strength,  vigor  and 
intelligence,  the  ordinary  mongrel  of  almost 
any  ancestry  is  a  good  cross.  This  is  not 
because  there  is  any  virtue  in  mongrelism, 
but  because  the  mongrel  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  survival  of  the  strongest  and  brainiest 
— the  one  to  exist  out  of  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred born. 

My  prejudice  remains,  and  I  decline  to 
discuss  mongrels  as  having  individually  any 
right  to  attention.  But  there  is  a  wide 
area  of  dog  ownership  outside  of  me  and 
my  friends.    Let  the  mongrel  have  justice. 

When  an  amateur  reads  about  the  com- 
parative intelligence  of  different  breeds,  he 
should  reserve  the  truth  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  difference  in  individuals 
as  a  result  of  their  environment.  Some  peo- 
ple have  the  gift  of  developing  intelligence 
in  dogs  of  any  breed;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  dog  to  be  found  which  will  not  attain 
conspicuous  intelligence  when  he  enjoys  the 
constant  companionship  of  a  sympathetic 
human. 

The  only  bird  dog  I  ever  sold  I  parted 
with  a  month  ago,  because  his  pedigree  did 
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not  suit  me.  It  was  a  large  white  and  black 
pointer.  This  dog  had  been  reared  from 
puppyhood  by  his  former  owner,  who  treat- 
ed him  much  as  one  would  a  child.  The 
result  was  an  animal  of  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  human  fair-dealing  and  the  most 
cheerful  obedience  to  orders.  He  almost 
seemed  to  anticipate  just  what  was  wanted. 
The  owner  had  taught  him  a  number  of 
tricks  in  addition  to  the  usual  field  training, 
and  all  of  them  were  performed  with  a  jolly 
good  fellowship  which  was  most  attractive. 

It  takes  a  dog  of  pretty  solid  character  to 
emerge  successfully  from  the  miscellaneous 
foolishness  of  association  with  children.  I 
am  not  one  of  the  dog  men  who  recommend 
the  raising  of  dogs  with  children ;  it  is  usu- 
ally not  good  for  either  side.  But  it  is  a 
dog  of  weak  natural  parts  which  does  not 
acquire  quickness  of  perception  and  obedi- 
ence to  orders  when  associated  with  friend- 
ly adults.  Along  the  line  of  the  same  prop- 
osition, the  most  troublesome  bird  dogs  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  have  been  those 
which  were  raised  on  a  farm,  where  they 
had  little  or  no  human  attention.  It  is 
probably  good  for  their  health,  but  bad  for 
their  psychical  qualities.  Dogs  so  reared 
show  how  easy  it  is  for  an  animal  to  fall 
back  into  the  half-wild  state.  When  you 
begin  to  break  them,  they  show  an  irritat- 
ing combination  of  shyness,  sulkiness  and 
stupidity.  It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
get  such  a  dog  pleasantly  adjusted  to  human 
control. 

Still,  in  developing  this  subject,  we  come 
to  another  branch.  A  dog  which  has  been 
cowed,  or  made  sulky,  will  frequently  get 
back  to  his  normal  decency  if  he  is  turned 
loose  on  a  farm  and  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleases  for  a  few  months.  I  have  had  a 
case  of  this  sort  lately.  About  a  year  ago 
a  young  setter  which  had  been  apparently 
ruined  by  rough  handling  was  sent  down 
South.  The  trainer  there  found  him  shy, 
panicky  and  stupid.  He  turned  him  over 
to  the  negroes  to  keep  until  he  could  get 
the  time  to  devote  special  attention  to  re- 
form. The  negroes  put  the  dog  with  the 
hounds  and  let  him  chase  rabbits,  dig  mice 
and  do  anything  else  he  liked.  He  was  of 
no  use  to  them  and,  negro-like,  they  dis- 
missed him  from  consideration.  When  he 
came  back  this  winter  he  had  developed  a 
few  bad  habits,  but  had  got  rid  entirely  of 
his  anti-human  feelings.  He  is  now  retriev- 
ing and  handling  himself  like  a  good  bird 
dog. 

One  of  Outing's  correspondents  asks  for 
advice  as  to  treating  a  young  dog  which  has 
a  fashion  of  eating  hard  and  indigestible 
substances. 

The  best  advice  is — Get  another  dog. 
Once  I  thought  that  this  habit  came  from 
lack  of  bones  or  bone  material  in  the  food. 
My  present  notion  is  that  it  is  a  symptom 
of  serious  nervous  disorder,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  elements  of  food.  Every 
young  dog  which  has  manifested  this  crav- 
ing under  my  observation  has  had   a  de- 


rangement of  the  nervous  system.  One 
beautiful  son  of  Cincinnatus'  Pride  in  my 
kennel  would  make  a  meal  on  soft  coal.  He 
would  chew  bits  of  brick,  pieces  of  wood — 
almost  anything  hard  that  was  chewable  at 
all.  I  put  bone  dust  in  his  food  and  broke 
up  soup  bones.  But  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  he  was  sufifering  from  a  deep-seated, 
nervous  derangement.  Any  excitement  or 
rapid  exercise,  after  he  was  a  year  old, 
produced  a  convulsion.     He  died  in  a  fit. 

What  sort  of  nervous  disorder  is  the 
cause  of  this  particular  habit  I  cannot  say. 
Nerve  symptoms  are  queer  things,  even  for 
the  specialists.  A  man  may  have  terrific 
pains  in  his  arm  when  the  trouble  lies  some- 
where in  the  base  of  his  brain.  He  may 
have  an  irritable  stomach  from  fatigue  of 
the  eyes.  A  horse  may  take  to  cribbing, 
because  there  is  an  itch  in  a  nerve  center 
or  an  instinct  artificially  repressed.  In  a 
human  being  we  try  patiently  to  cure  these 
nerve  troubles. 

DOG  don'ts 

Don't  keep  two  dogs  when  you  need  only 
one. 

Don't  feed  sweet  stufif  to  a  dog  of  any 
breed. 

Don't  breed  to  an  inferior  stud  dog. 
Breed  to  the  greatest  winner,  other  points 
being  equal.  Winning  doesn't  make  him 
any  better  as  a  sire,  but  it  gives  value  to 
the  offspring  and  status  to  your  kennel  if 
you  keep  it  up. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  destroy  inferior  pup- 
pies. If  you  raise  but  three  to  a  litter  they 
will  do  better. 

Don't  keep  a  dog  for  which  you  must 
apologize.  Remember  that  one  first-rate 
specimen  is  worth  fifty  third-rate  ones. 

Don't  let  yourself  brag  about  a  cheap  dog. 
You'll  get  to  believing  your  own  tales,  and 
the  knowing  will  cut  you  out. 

Don't  feed  a  dog  just  because  he  seems 
hungry.  It  means  eczema.  Every  dog,  like 
every  Indian,  is  a  born  mendicant,  and  will 
beg  pathetically  on  a  full  stomach. 

Don't  issue  an  order  unless  you  intend 
to  have  it  obeyed.  If  you  are  not  consistent 
your  dog  will  find  you  out. 

Don't  buy  a  champion  expecting  him  to 
still  beat  everything.  Dogs  go  off  badly 
sometimes.  Our  English  cousins  are  spe- 
cially fond  of  selling  us  "has-beens." 

Don't  let  children  fool  with  a  dog,_  unless 
you  are  chiefly  bent  on  giving  the  kids  ex- 
perience. As  far  as  the  dog  is  concerned, 
the  less  he  deals  with  the  young  idea,  the 
better. 

Don't  let  a  dog  lie  by  the  fire  in  winter 
when  he  is  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  kennel 
to  sleep.     Of  such  is  rheumatism. 

Don't  shoot  near  a  young  bird  dog,  or 
punish  him,  until  you  understand  him  and 
he  understands  you. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  some  old  country 
half-breed  beats  your  fancy  setter  or  hound. 
Experience  teaches  much ;  and  hustling  is 
sometimes  the  best  training. 


CHOOSING    A    FIELD    DOG — 
BIRDS   DESTRUCTIVE   TO   GAME 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


FOR  the  benefit  of  several  inquirers,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  no  great  love  for  ex- 
tremes in  size  in  field  dogs.  It  is  true  that 
repeated  mention  has  been  made,  in  my  sto- 
ries, of  a  certain  very  large  setter,  but  he 
was  an  extraordinary  animal,  his  sole  fault 
being  his  extra  lumber.  He  had  a  rare  in- 
telligence, disposition  and  bird  sense,  but 
his  extra  substance  contributed  not  one 
particle  to  any  of  those.  In  fact,  he  would 
have  been  a  better  and  much  handier  all- 
round  animal  could  he  have  been  fined  down 
one-eighth,  or  a  bit  more.  He  was  resolute 
and  no  end  game,  but  only  when  he  was 
worked  down  to  the  famine-suggesting  point 
could  he  properly  display  his  grand  quality. 
On  the  prairie  he  would  have  been  all  right, 
but  in  the  much-fenced  country  in  which  he 
worked,  his  size  and  weight  let  him  in  for 
a  lot  of  valueless  exertion  in  clearing  obsta- 
cles, while  being  also  hard  upon  his  fore- 
paws  in  the  oft-repeated  landings  after  such 
leaps.  Had  I  the  choice  between  a  first- 
class  over-sized  dog  and  an  equally  good 
under-sized  one,  the  bantam  would  be  se- 
lected, and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  he  could  wriggle  through  lots  of  stufif 
which  would  embarrass  the  big  fellow,  be 
much  easier  stowed  in  wheeled  vehicle,  boat 
or  canoe,  not  so  apt  to  pound  his  feet,  bet- 
ter for  slipping  through  wire,  less  noisy  in 
such  brush  as  ruffed  grouse  cover  and,  most 
likely,  able  to  creditably  acquit  himself  up- 
on much  less  fare.  AH  these  things  are 
important  in  certain  sorts  of  country. 
Hence,  my  choice  is  the  medium-sized,  or 
even  the  under-sized  dog,  rather  than  the 
great  big,  perhaps  very  handsome,  type.  The 
best  field-service  does  not  demand  a  heavy- 
draught  type  of  dog,  any  more  than  smart 
road-service  calls  for  the  same  type  of 
horse.  Your  over-sized  dog,  too,  is  apt  to 
show  some  faults  of  conformation,  which 
may  impede  his  prolonged  usefulness.  In 
this  case,  enough  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
too  much,  and  the  oft  proved  happy  medium 
to  be  the  better. 

Apropos  of  field  dogs.  When  making 
choice  of  a  pup  from  a  litter,  give  the  pref- 
erence to  a  smart,  medium-sized  one  of 
promising  conformation,  rather  than  to  the 
largest.  See  that  he  has  a  good  head,  with 
nice  low-set  ears,  for  if  these  are  bad  in  a 
youngster,  they  are  mighty  apt  to  prove  a 
heap  worse  in  the  matured  animal.  Poor 
nose,  small,  badly  set-on  ears  and  too  much 
tail,  are  faults  only  too  common,  and  they 
seldom  improve  with  age,  the  reverse  being 
the  more  probable  result.  Also  keep  in 
mind  the  sort  of  country  to  be  later  worked. 
Your  dog  should  be  conspicuous  in  thick 
cover,  hence,  black  and  tan,  all  liver,  red 
and  blue  roans,  all  black  and  all  white,  are 
undesirable.    All  of  them,  except  the  white, 


are  hard  to  make  out  when  motionless 
among  logs  and  brush,  while  the  white,  of 
course,  is  practically  invisible  against  snow. 
A  dog  having  liberal,  sharply-contrasting 
markings  upon  a  white  coat,  is  easy  enough 
to  see  at  any  time,  while  not  necessarily 
lacking  in  beauty.  If  you  don't  buy  an 
ugly  puppy,  you  may  never  own  an  ugly 
dog,  and  while  beauty  may  be  only  skin- 
deep,  still  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  owning 
a  handsome  animal  instead  of  a  homely  one. 
"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  is  all 
very  well,  but  I'd  a  deal  sooner  see  it  done 
by  one  that  was  handsome  anyhow.  They 
can't  always  be  doing,  and  the  intervals 
may  prove  rather  trying,  because  the  home- 
ly end  of  the  proposition  is  always  with  you. 

OWLS    AND    HAWKS 

Too  many  gunners  labor  under  the  delu- 
sion that  all  birds  of  prey  are  destroyers  of 
game.  The  truth  is  that  not  a  few  of  our 
hawks  and  owls  are  very  useful,  and  never 
should  be  shot.  To  glance  at  the  habits  of 
the  more  common  species  :  The  great  horned 
owl,  the  "hoot  owl"  of  country  folk,  is  a  sav- 
age destroyer  of  our  finest  game,  from  wild 
turkeys  down  to  Bob  Whites.  He  also  kills 
hares,  skunks,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  the  va- 
rious smaller  animals,  and  also  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  domestic  poultry  of  all  kinds.  He 
hunts  at  night,  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  him  is  by  means  of  the  steel  trap  placed 
upon  a  platform  of  a  small  bit  of  board 
nailed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  The  trap 
should  have  chain  and  ring,  the  latter  sliding 
on  the  pole,  or  be  made  fast  by  a  length  of 
clothes-line,  which  is  easily  obtainable,  and 
the  owl  will  not  cut  it.  The  beautiful  snowy 
owl  is  a  day-hunter.  He  preys  upon  game, 
small  birds,  rodents  and  fish,  but  he  is  com- 
paratively rare,  so  is  guilty  of  but  trifling 
damage.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  his 
wanderings,  he  seldom  is  trapped,  usually 
falling  victim  to  the  gun  of  some  country- 
man. The  barred  owl,  the  hornless,  gray 
fellow  with  the  blue-black  eyes  and  ivory- 
colored  bill,  while  an  occasional  killer  of 
poultry,  chiefly  feeds  upon  game  and  small 
mammals.  While  this  owl's  record  is  not 
altogether  black,  I  shoot  it  and  the  white 
and  the  horned  fellows  at  every  opportu- 
nity. 

Very  different  is  the  American  barn  owl, 
sometimes  called  the  "monkey-faced  owl." 
This  bird  should  not  be  shot,  as  it  renders 
useful  service  by  destroying  great  numbers 
of  mice,  moles  and  various  large  insects. 
It  does  not  molest  domestic  fowl ;  in  fact, 
a  pair  of  barn  owls  about  the  place  are  of 
greater  value  than  a  couple  of  hens.  The 
long-eared,  or  cat-owl,  too,  should  be  spared. 
While  he  eats  a  small  bird  now  and  then,  the 
chief  food  is  mice,  beetles,  etc.    The  short- 
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eared  owl  of  the  marshy  districts  is  another 
day-hunter  that  makes  himself  extremely 
useful  by  destroying  mice  and  other  small 
mammals  and  reptiles.  So  far  as  I  know, 
he  never  molests  either  game  or  farm  fowls. 
The  small  screech  owl,  the  rascal  that  sends 
the  mournful  puppy-wail  through  the  dusk 
of  evening,  is  a  most  interesting  and  very 
useful  bird.  He  feeds  mostly  upon  mice, 
but  now  and  then  takes  a  small  bird,  by 
choice  an  English  sparrow,  which  is  no 
great  crime.  He  is  said  to  also  eat  cut- 
worms, which,  if  true,  gives  him  still  strong- 
er claim  to  protection.  Needless  to  say  he 
should  be  spared.  This  owl  passes  through 
some  curious  color-changes  from  a  very 
pretty  gray  to  brown,  rusty-red  and  almost 
sooty-brown.  The  so-called  "mottled  owl" 
is  this  bird  in  the  gray  phase.  It  has  saucy- 
looking  ear-tufts  and  a  light  horn-colored 
bill.  The  beautiful  little  saw-whet,  or  Aca- 
dian owl,  is  the  bantam  of  its  family  in 
Eastern  America.  It  is  an  out-and-out 
night-hunter,  killing  many  mice  and  beetles, 
and  in  hard  times  an  occasional  small  bird. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  a  most  inter- 
esting pet;  of  course,  it  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Anyone  anxious  to  prove  what  the  small- 
er owls  eat,  without  having  to  dissect  the 
birds,  need  only  search  when  the  snow  goes 
from  under  dense  fir-trees  and  pines,  which 
are  favorite  retreats.  Upon  the  ground  will 
be  an  abundance  of  what  are  termed  cast- 
ings, i.e.  pellets  composed  of  the  indigesti- 
ble parts  of  whatever  food  has  been  taken. 
At  first  glance,  one  of  these  castings  looks 
not  unlike  a  small,  dried-up  field-mouse.  It 
usually  consists  of  the  hair,  larger  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  short-tailed  field-mouse, 
and  the  careful  breaking-up  and  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  these  pellets  will  reveal 
some  interesting  facts.  \Vlien  the  owl  takes 
a  mouse,  he  first  crushes  the  larger  bones, 
then,  if  possible,  swallows  the  prize  whole. 
After  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed, 
the  firmly  compressed  hair,  bones  and  teeth 
are  ejected  through  the  mouth,  and  form 
the  castings  found  beneath  the  roosting- 
place.  I  have  seen  both  captive  and  free 
owls  eject  these  pellets,  which  then  are  cov- 
ered with  mucus  and  as  slippery  as  wet 
soap;  this,  of  course,  to  facilitate  their  ejec- 
tion. 

Like  so  many  of  the  owls,  not  a  few  of 
our  hawks  are  misjudged,  especially  the 
graceful,  long-winged,  easy-moving  marsh 
hawk,  or  harrier.  This  bird  is  as  useful  as 
it  is  beautiful,  its  food  mostly  consisting 
of  reptiles,  locusts,  grasshoppers  and  small 
mammals.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  attack- 
ing poultry,  and  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  the  marshmen  at  one  place  and 
another.  Those  not  posted  certainly  would 
imagine  the  male  and  female  of  this  hawk 
to  be  of  different  species.  The  male  is 
bluish-gray  above ;  below,  white,  mottled 
with  brown ;  wings,  long  and  pointed,  brown- 
ish;   tail,    long;    upper    tail-coverts    white. 


This  plumage  seen  in  full  sunshine  against 
a  background  of  grass,  presents  a  lovely 
blue-and-silvery  effect  worthy  of  a  gull. 
The  female  is  dark  reddish-brown;  below, 
rusty  with  spots. 

The  big,  red-tailed,  or  hen  hawk,  while  it 
certainly  does  lift  a  fowl  now  and  then, 
really  does  vastly  more  good  than  harm. 
According  to  our  best  authorities,  fully 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  food  consists  of 
troublesome  rodents.  The  somewhat  small- 
er red-shouldered  hawk  is  more  valuable, 
as  it  seldom  molests  feathered  creatures, 
greatly  preferring  rodents,  reptiles  and  in- 
sects. Very  different  are  those  two  much 
smaller  feathered  thugs,  the  sharp-skinned 
hawk  and  Cooper's  hawk.  These  two  should 
be  shot  on  sight,  for  they  kill  game  and 
poultry  at  every  opportunity,  never  hesitat- 
ing to  dash  close  to  the  farmhouse  door 
after  their  quarry.  The  desperado  would 
have  been  a  great  card  in  the  palmy  days  of 
hawking,  for  he  is  so  swift  that  he  has  been 
named  Velox.  Cooper's  hawk,  while  lacking 
much  of  the  other's  speed  and  dash,  is  a 
persistent  destroyer  of  the  same  quarries. 
Both  are  terrors  to  the  breeder  of  fancy 
pigeons.  Cold  lead  for  theirs !  I  have 
trapped  both  by  means  of  a  stuffed  white 
pigeon  to  the  back  of  which  was  fixed  a 
whitened  muskrat  trap.  Nor  is  such  trou- 
ble wasted;  for,  when  either  of  these  pests 
has  once  secured  fowl,  or  pigeon,  he  will 
return  again  and  again,  unless  taken. 

Other  destructive  ha"wks  worthy  of  the 
death  are,  the  goshawk,  the  broad-winged 
hawk,  the  rough-legged  hawk,  the  peregrine 
falcon,  or  duck  hawk,  and  the  pigeon  hawk. 
Every  wild-fowler  knows  the  dashing  pere- 
grine and  the  way  he  can  knock  out  terri- 
fied ducks.  Swift,  strong,  fearless,  he  cer- 
tainly is  the  typical  freebooter,  but  much 
as  I  admire  his  reckless  method,  there's  no 
denying  the  fact  that  he  performs  a  deal  of 
mischief.  I  have  seen  him  strike  too  many 
fowl  to  be  mistaken. 

SAVING   THE   BISON 

The  present  agitation  in  behalf  of  our 
few  remaining  bison,  usually  and  errone- 
ously termed  "buffalo,"  should  win  the  sup- 
port of  every  true  sportsman.  For  a  host 
of  enlightened  men  to  allow  the  threatened 
extinction  of  the  once  mighty  race,  would  be 
a  serious  blot  upon  our  American  sports- 
manship ;  which,  after  all,  is  of  the  very 
highest  type.  The  preservation  of  the  bison 
really  is  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
anything  else.  In  my  own  opinion,  the 
bison  is  not,  and  never  was,  fit  quarry  for  a 
sportsman's  rifle.  In  the  old  red  days,  of 
course,  many  excellent  gentlemen  thought 
differently,  as  was  their  privilege,  but  we 
of  to-day  need  not  repeat  the  errors  of  our 
fathers.  The  killing  of  grand  animals  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  a  hide,  head,  hump,  tongue 
or  whatever  trifle  the  slayer  actually  made 
rational  use  of,  is  not,  and  never  was,  that 
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higher  type  of  sport  of  which  this  magazine 
teaches.  But  the  responsibihty  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  bison  does  not  rest  upon 
American  sportsmen,  but  upon  those  who 
slew  as  a  business,  or  through  ignorance  of 
what  true  sportsmanship  meant.  I  can  re- 
call a  time  when  one  of  the  inducements 
offered  a  man  in  connection  with  a  trip 
through  the  then  Far  West,  was  that  he 
could  slaughter  big  game  from  the  steps 
and  windows  of  railroad  cars.  That  very 
thing  was  done,  too,  and  many  times,  but 
I  am  positive  that  our  sportsmanship  of  to- 
day would  not  stand  for  such  outrageous 
work.  We  have  greatly  advanced  along 
this  line,  as  upon  many  others,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  a  few  scoffers  may  say,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  same  opportunities  to-morrow 
would  bring  a  repetition  of  the  old-time  car- 
nage. That  same  spirit  which  creates  and 
supports  such  fine  nature  schools  as  the 
Bronx  Park  and  kindred  institutions  estab- 
lished, and  to  come,  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  everything  savoring  of  slaughter.  The 
trend  of  that  one  real  controller,  public  opin- 
ion, is  along  newer  and  sounder  lines,  and 
while  the  natural  sporting  instinct  will  not 
die  so  long  as  this  nation  remains  great,  it 
surely  will  develop  to  that  much-to-be-de- 
sired point  when  the  actual  killing  of  wild 
things  will  be  a  minor  instead  of  the  most 
important  feature  of  our  sport. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  preach 
against  the  killing  of  wild  creatures  in  rea- 
son and  in  season.  I  believe  that  a  man  is 
of  such  greater  importance  than  any  wild 
creature  that  it  does  not  greatly  matter  what 
he  may  do  to  the  creature,  so  long  as  the 
doing  falls  within  those  lines  which  our 
greatest  men  have  decided  to  be  rational 
and  right.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  killing 
of  an  ox,  a  goose  or  a  wild  beast  or  bird, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  provided  the 
dead  creature  be  used  for  some  reasonable 
purpose.  And  the  feeding,  amusement  and 
health  of  men  are  reasonable  purposes,  but 
only  so  long  as  the  man  himself  remains 
reasonable  in  his  demands  upon  those  lower 
creatures  over  which  he  was  granted  do- 
minion. 

And  in  our  sport  there  is,  or  should  be, 
another  very  important  matter  —  i.e.  we 
should  never  forget  the  rights  of  those  who 
will  follow  in  our  footsteps.  We  should 
preserve,  protect  and  propagate  our  beasts, 
fowls  and  fish,  so  that  generations  yet  to 
be  may  know  and  love  the  sports  and  out- 
door life  which  have  plajj-ed  so  important 
parts  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation.  None 
of  us  can  see  very  far  ahead,  but  wise  men 
can  see  a  mighty  long  way  in  the  other  di- 
rection, and  such  men  truly  know  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  that  wholesome,  hearty, 
outdoor,  sporting  life  for  our  present  proud 
position  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  If  sport  in  reason  be  wrong,  then 
the  greatest  of  our  parent  races  and  of  our 
own  have  been  and  are  as  far  wrong  as 
records  show  that  it  is  possible  for  intelli- 


gent and,  in  every  other  respect,  noble  peo- 
ple, to  wander.  With  this  truth  in  mind, 
it  does  appear,  to  say  the  least,  a  wee  bit 
peculiar,  that  only  a  mere  handful  of  self- 
appointed  critics  are  in  the  least  able  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  right.  It  is  all  very 
fine  for  these  people  to  rail  against  the 
cruelties  of  sport,  or  anything  else  for  which 
they  happen  to  have  no  personal  inclination, 
but  the  interesting  fact  remains  that  clean 
sport  never  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  our 
best-bred  and  best-educated  people  as  it  has 
to-day. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  rather  sarcastic  cor- 
respondent, "A  Naturalist,"  I  would  say  that 
there  are  two,  possibly  three,  species  of 
moose  on  the  American  continent.  The  two 
are  known  to  science  as  Alces  americanus, 
of  Maine  and  Canada,  and  Alces  gigas,^  of 
Alaska.  So  far  as  I  know  at  this  writing, 
the  question  of  the  third  species  has  not 
been  finally  decided  by  our  best  authorities, 
but  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  its  exist- 
ence was  soon  proved.  Moose  vary  accord- 
ing to  locality,  and  more  than  some  writers 
imagine.  I  have  seen  choice  specimens  from 
the  East,  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  Alas- 
ka which,  to  all  appearances,  seemed  to 
represent  three  distinct  species.  But  such 
matters  are  not  to  be  decided  offhand.  A 
very  close  observer  not  long  since  told  me 
that  the  very  young  calves  of  the  East  and 
the  Northwest  differed  enough  to  strongly 
suggest  an  allied  yet  distinct  parentage. 
That,  however,  is  a  point  which  I  shall  leave 
to  better-informed  people  to  decide,  for 
my  observations  have  had  little  concern  with 
infant  moose,  either  north  or  west  of  Lake 
Superior.  My  farther  trips  have  been  for 
sport  and,  of  course,  in  the  shooting  season, 
by  which  time  young  moose  have  lost  their 
infantile  peculiarities.  The  calves  grow  very 
rapidly.  The  Eastern  youngster  is  light- 
red,  with  a  dark  stripe  on  his  back,  and 
when  but  a  few  days'  old  appears  entirely 
too  small  for  his  mighty  parents.  If  he 
weighed  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  when 
born,  he  might  add  anywhere  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
during  the  first  six  months.  The  antlers, 
too,  of  mature  bulls,  vary  greatly,  the  exces- 
sive development  of  certain  sections  proba- 
bly resulting  from  some  peculiarity  of  diet. 

My  very  latest  reports  concerning  the 
winter-killing  of  Bob  Whites  and  other 
game  came  to  hand  March  ist.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  contained  nothing  cheering, 
which  leaves  the  outlook  even  more  gloomy 
than  the  dismal  aspect  of  matters  a  month 
ago.  There  unquestionably  will  have  to  be 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  restocking; 
which,  of  course,  will  demand  both  money 
and  no  slight  amount  of  work  by  sports- 
men located  near  the  depleted  covers.  Let 
the  good  men  and  true  be  up  and  doing, 
for  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  small  non- 
migratory  game  from  the  old  resorts  for 
which  the  birds  themselves  have  done  so 
much. 
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THERE  is  an  unfortunate  and  culpable 
antagonism  in  the  trout  laws  of  many 
States  of  the  same  latitude,  or  nearly  so, 
which  authorize  catching  of  trout  on  or  soon 
after  January  ist  of  each  year.  On  the  first 
of  that  month  it  is  legal  to  do  so  in  West 
Virginia,  when  the  mountain  streams, 
wherein  wild  trout  can  only  live  and  thrive, 
are  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  sister  State,  it  is  not  legal  until 
April  1st;  in  nearby  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see no  restricting  laws  as  to  seasons  exist, 
and  in  Marjdand,  where  the  trout  streams 
are  located  near  the  West  Virginia  border, 
trout  fishing  is  not  permitted  until  April  ist. 
The  same  incongruity  prevails  all  over  the 
country;  but,  as  I  have  referred  somewhat 
at  large  to  this  subject  in  former  issues  of 
OuTiNGj  it  is  my  province  now  simply  to 
point  out  the  sections  of  the  country  where 
trout-fishing  is  legal  on  April  ist,  or  pre- 
vious thereto,  the  use  of  rod  and  line  being 
the  only  method  legalized. 

The  legal  season  commences  on  January 
1st  in  West  Virginia,  as  stated  above,  also 
in  Manitoba;  in  Newfoundland  on  Janu- 
ary 15th,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  on 
December  2d.  There  are  no  close  seasons 
for  trout  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, in  Indian  Territory,  Alaska,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Montana,  South  Carolina 
(some  trout  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State),  Kansas,  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas. In  the  month  of  March,  trout  can 
be  taken  in  Nevada  from  the  iSth  of  the 
month;  in  Iowa  from  the  first  and  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  from  March  25th. 

There  are  twelve  States  in  which  it  is 
legal  to  catch  trout,  with  hook  and  line,  on 
April  1st  of  each  year.  These  are:  Idaho, 
Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  New  Jer- 
sey, California,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Washington,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and 
Connecticut.  The  legal  season  commences 
also  on  April  ist  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  the  season  opens  on  April 
15th,  and  in  New  York  on  the  i6th,  with  the 
exception  of  Long  Island,  when  it  com- 
mences on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 

TROUT   THE   KING  OF   FISH 

Take  an  old  well-seasoned,  fresh-water 
fisherman,  when  you  find  him  charged  with 
the  fishing  fever,  and  ask  him  which  is  his 
favorite  fish  to  catch  and  eat,  and  you  will 
nearly  always  get  the  answer,  "Trout."  Ask 
him  the  "whys  and  wherefores,"  and  you 
will  be  apt  to  hear  him  say : 

"Why,  don't  you  know  that  trout  are  the 
prettiest  and  hardest-fighting  fish  of  their 
■  size  that  live  in  any  waters !  Don't  you 
know  that  they  have  the  cleanest,  best  aer- 
ated, most  beautiful  homes  of  any  fish  that 


swim,  and  they  can't  live  anywhere  else ! 
Don't  you  know  that  they  are  the  swiftest, 
most  wary  and  hardest  to  catch,  and  don't 
you  also  know  that  when  you  bring  them  to 
the  table  they  are  the  sweetest  morsel  of 
fish  flesh  that  ever  tickled  a  palate ! 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  black  bass, 
with  its  nasty  worms  in  mid-summer  under 
the  skin  of  its  shoulders,  and  sometimes  all 
over  its  body;  fish  that  live  in  river  water 
that  burns  your  feet  on  a  hot  day  when  you 
wade  the  shallows ;  water  that  fosters  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  the  seeding-time  of 
which  roils  the  streams  and  spoils  the  fish- 
ing. No !  No  !  Not  any  black  bass  for  me  ! 
Give  me  the  brook  beauty  of  the  rollicking 
mountain  streams,  game  to  the  core  and  as 
good  to  eat  as  he  is  to  catch." 

Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay  an 
old  fisherman  with  such  an  angling  hobby, 
for  the  brook  trout,  when  compared  with 
any  game  fish  of  American  waters,  is  rela- 
tively cleaner  in  flesh,  in  habits  and  in  hab- 
itat, not  excepting  even  the  salmon  or  any 
other  anadromous  fish,  which  are  compelled 
to  pass  through  more  or  less  polluted  waters 
to  reach  their  highly  aerated  spawning  beds, 
where  the  trout  of  the  mountain  streams 
make  their  homes  until  the  ice  of  winter 
compels  them  to  fall  back  to  the  deep  pools 
of  the  lower  spring  waters. 

An  old  fly-fisherman,  of  nearly  four  score, 
once  told  me  that  he  had  been  trying  for 
over  half  a  century  to  find  out  which  he 
most  enjoyed — catching  trout,  or  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  the  mountain  streams 
in  which  they  are  caught. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  told  us  last  year 
that  "patience"  is  an  essential  trait  in  the 
make-up  of  a  good  fisherman.  Now,  gen- 
erally, this  much-heralded  quality,  when 
shown  by  a  man  in  an  anchored  boat  with 
a  fish-rod  in  his  hand,  indicates  laziness ;  he 
should  be  at  the  oars  hunting  for  new 
feeding-grounds,  either  in  fresh  or  salt 
waters,  which  in  the  latter  are  constantly 
changing  on  the  spring  tides,  or  high  ones, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Seth  Green  has 
forcibly  told  us :  "If  you  don't  find  them 
in  their  usual  place,  hunt  'em  up  !"  and  it 
would  be  well  for  every  angler  to  paste  this 
good  advice  in  his  hat. 

With  a  trout  fisherman  "patience"  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  factor  of  success. 
He  does  not  wait  for  them  to  come,  he 
"hunts  'em  up."  On  unpropitious  days  his 
work  is  hard ;  if  the  trout  fail  to  rise  in  the 
lower  pools,  he  has  to  breast  the  down- 
pouring  current  to  reach  the  upper  ones ; 
or,  if  he  is  a  down-stream  fisher,  to  wade 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stretches  over 
a  rock-strewn  and  slippery  channel-way. 
Hard  work,  indeed,  with  nothing  to  enthuse 
him  but  the  beauty  of  his  environment,  and 
yet   nine   out   of  ten  fly-fishermen   will   ar- 
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dently  go  through  the  same  routine  day 
after  day,  in  the  hope  of  reeling  only  a  brace 
of  the  velvety  beauties. 


FISHING  WINDS 

So  soon  as  the  trout  season  opens,  the 
camp  fin-talk  is  sure  to  center  on  what  is 
the  best  (or  worst)  weather  and  wind  in 
which  to  fly  fish  for  trout.  It  is  seldom 
that  two  anglers  agree  on  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  effect  of  an  east  wind 
upon  the  success  of  an  outing.  A  score  or 
more  of  trout  fishermen,  whom  I  have 
known  for  years,  and  good  anglers  they 
are,  contend  that  an  east  wind  is  a  favor- 
able one,  and  that  they  have  seldom  failed 
in  getting  a  well-filled  creel  during  a  thun- 
der-storm. Others,  again,  say  they  can 
never  catch  a  trout  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  northwest  wind,  nor  when  it  veers 
from  the  west  to  the  north,  but  a  wind  from 
the  north  and  east  always  fills  their  creels. 
My  own  impressions  on  this  subject  were 
given  in  "Salmon  and  Trout"  of  the  "Sports- 
men's Library,"  and  an  additional  experi- 
ence of  two  seasons  on  trout  streams  con- 
firms them. 

"In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  an- 
gler is  wading  a  forest  trout-stream,  a  strong 
wind  changes  its  direction  to  almost  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  whirling  around 
bends,  dashing  through  tree  intervals  and 
circling  in  eddies,  tempered  or  strengthened 
at  every  few  hundred  feet  of  the  brook. 
Hence,  the  decriers  of  an  east  wind  have 
only  the  direct  effect  of  such  an  air  current 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  their  creed,  but  a 
sharp,  chilling  east  wind  in  the  early  days 
of  the  season,  say  in  March,  or  in  cold 
April  weather,  is  hardly  a  factor  in  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  mountain  trout- 
stream,  from  which,  in  a  tardy  spring  par- 
ticularly, the  snow  water  has  not  run  out 
and  the  chill  of  the  winter  still  remains. 

"Upon  the  temperature  of  broad  and  rel- 
atively quiet  waters,  atmospheric  condition 
doubtless  has  a  quicker  and  stronger  in- 
fluence, but  on  a  trout  stream,  when  the  fo- 
liage is  in  its  fullness  of  greenery,  and  when 
the  water  is  in  its  normal  fishing  condition, 
it  will  require  many  days  of  constant  north- 
east gales  to  affect  the  temperature,  par- 
ticularly if  the  brook  is  dashing,  or  even 
rippling  along  its  devious  course  over  peb- 
bles, boulders,  fallen  trunks  or  other  ob- 
structions. 

"I  never  joint  my  rod  when  the  air  is 
chilled  by  unseasonable  winds,  not  because 
I  think  their  prevalence  will  lessen  scores, 
but  rather  from  the  feeling  that  fontinalis 
should  only  be  hired  when  the  air  is  mel- 
low, the  stream  joyous  in  its  flow  and  the 
fish  rampant  in  leaping,  in  feeding  and  in 
the  full  vigor  of  fight.  No  genuine  angler 
can,  I  think,  be  responsive  to  the  charm  of 
his  pastime  when,  in  the  cold  days  of  an 
early  spring,  his  teeth  are  apt  to  chatter, 


limbs  to  stiffen  and  his  fingers,  in  their  rig- 
or, like  bars  of  iron,  fail  in  their  firm  grasp 
of  the  hand-piece  of  the  rod.  And  then, 
again,  the  trout :  what  sluggish,  inert  things 
they  are ! — coming  to  the  fly  so  lazily  and 
sucking  it  in  so  leisurely,  that  an  angler, 
slow  as  a  snail  in  striking,  could  never  miss 
a  rise  or  fail  to  impale  the  hook." 

Early  in  the  season,  trout  are  apt  to  lie 
in  the  ripples,  feeding  upon  the  larvae  of 
insects  found  clinging  to  the  stones  of  the 
creek,  and  are  watching  for  any  food  that 
may  be  washed  down.  At  such  times  they 
are  taken  very  readily,  but  little  skill  being 
required  to  keep  the  flies  in  proper  position 
upon  the  surface  of  the  swift  current.  Later 
on,  say  in  June  and  July,  the  larger  fish  will 
be  apt  to  be  lying  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  deep  pools,  near  where  the  water  breaks 
over  to  form  little  rapids  or  cascades;  in 
such  places  it  is  best  to  fish  up-stream,  in- 
stead of  down.  By  wading  through  the 
swift  water  below  and  casting  a  long  line, 
throwing  the  flies  lightly,  upon  the  still 
waters,  the  advantage  of  being  below  the 
fish  is  secured ;  you  are  not  so  easily  seen 
by  them,  and  experience  points  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  almost  sure  to  fix  the  hook  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  a  rising  fish,  and  such  a 
hold  generally  creels  a  trout  if  he  is  skill- 
fully handled. 

WHAT   TO   WEAR   WHEN    WADING 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  very  few 
trout  fishermen  are  able  to  wade  in  the  ice- 
cold  spring  waters  of  a  trout  stream  without 
using  long  rubber  boots,  thigh-high,  and  with 
these  often  come  to  disaster  by  slipping  on 
the  bottom  stones  or  rocks,  made  slippery 
by  a  surface  growth  of  minute  vegetation, 
or  later  on,  by  moss  growing  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  submerged  rocks.  The  soles  and 
heels  of  the  ordinary  wading  shoe,  and  there 
are  none  better  than  the  regulation  army 
shoes,  can  be  pierced  with  hobnails  to  en- 
sure a  secure  footing  when  wading,  but  the 
common  rubber  boot  would  be  ruined  by 
them.  A  few  years  ago,  an  Eastern  manu- 
facturer put  a  wading  boot  of  rubber  on  the 
market  which  had  an  auxiliary  wooden  sole, 
through  which  nails  could  be  driven  and  the 
shoe  still  remain  water-tight.  The  pair  I 
used,  on  one  occasion  only,  were  not  satis- 
factory, and  since  then  I  have  relied  upon 
a  pair  of  leather  sandals  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

The  very  best  hard,  well-tanned  sole 
leather  should  be  selected  and  cut  out,  rights 
and  lefts,  to  cover  the  sole  of  the  boot  from 
toe  to  heel.  To  this  a  heel  and  toe  strap 
should  be  sewn,  and  when  the  hobnails  are 
riveted  in  they  must  go  through  these  two 
straps.  The  toe-strap  should  be  laced  up 
to  fit  the  size  of  the  boot  to  be  worn  with 
belt  lacing,  and  fastened  to  the  instep-strap 
through  a  fortified  eyelet,  drawn  up  so  as 
to  make  a  good  fit,  and  securely  tied.  There 
must  be  a  narrow  strap  fastened  to  the  back 
of  the  heel-strap  and  buckled  snugly  over 
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the  ankle.  There  should  be  forty-five  hob- 
nails in  each  sandal-plate  and  five  round- 
headed,  3-4-inch  steel  screws  in  the  heel  of 
each  boot,  but  the  screws  must  not  reach 
through  the  heel-plate  of  the  rubber  boot; 
the  heels  of  most  rubber  boots  are,  or  should 
be,  over  an  inch  in  thickness.  Every  hob- 
nail must  be  firmly  riveted  on  a  3-8-inch 
copper  cap,  and  the  leather  should  be  wet 
before  the  awl-hole  is  made  in  which  to 
drive  the  nails,  or  the  leather  will  crack. 
The  sandals  can  be  left  on  the  boots,  or  can 
be  readily  removed  by  unbuckling  the  heel- 
and  ankle-straps,  and  the  lacing  need  never 
be  disturbed,  except  to  tighten  up  if  re- 
quired. When  the  walk  is  long  after  leav- 
ing the  stream,  it  is  best  to  take  them  off; 
when  riding  they  can  be  left  on.  I  have 
used  these  sandals  many  years  in  rapid 
streams  without  a  fall  from  stepping  on 
smooth  rocks  or  "oily"  cobblestones ;  hence, 
without  breaking  the  moral  law,  an  occur- 
rence not  infrequent  when  mishaps  come  on 
a  trout  outing. 

MACKINTOSHES 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  wading 
gear,  it  will, be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the 
disadvantages  and  possible  danger  in  the 
injudicious  use  of  mackintoshes,  which  are 
perspiration-proof  as  well  as  water-  or  rain- 
proof. Consequently,  when  they  are  worn, 
the  perspiration,  being  unable  to  escape,  ac- 
cumulates in  the  clothes  and  they  become 
damp.  Upon  removal  of  the  mackintosh, 
the  evaporation  of  the  perspiration — the  dry- 
ing process — commences  with  its  attendant 
loss  of  heat  and  well-known  risk  of  chill. 
The  retention  of  this  heat,  however,  makes 
the  mackintosh  invaluable  during  a  long 
drive  on  a  cold  spring  day;  hence,  they  are 
not  injurious  when  on,  but  because  our 
clothes  are  damp  we  may  catch  cold  upon 
removal,  unless  our  dress  be  changed  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  the  dampness  is  very 
decided,  this  precaution  should  be  taken.  A 
correspondent  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
Health  on  this  subject: 

"I  have  used  mackintoshes  for  twenty 
years,  walking  and  riding,  and  have  never 
suffered  from  dampness  of  clothing.  I  try 
to  avoid  excessive  perspiration,  however, 
by  walking  slowly  when  I  have  my  mack- 
intosh on,  and  I  do  not  wear  it  in  hot 
weather,  except  for  driving." 

Allowing  the  merit  of  water-proof  quality 
to  mackintoshes  is  about  all  that  can  be  said 
in  their  favor.  They  are  heavy,  cumber- 
some and  ungainly  to  wear  and  to  look  at, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  light  rub- 
ber coat  now  especially  made  for  wading 
trout  streams.  With  the  sandal  addenda 
they  "fill  the  bill." 

A    CURE    FOR    RHEUMATISM 

Apropos  of  wading,  sans  rubber  boots  and 
mackintoshes,  an  old  angling  friend.  Judge 


Fitz  James  Fitch,  of  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  wrote 
me,  some  years  ago,  that  wading  trout 
streams,  a  practice  of  his  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  cured  rheumatism.  In  the 
winter  of  '71  and  '72,  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism  for  the  first  time.  One  of  his 
knees  was  swollen  so  much  that  he  was  a 
cripple,  and  could  only  limp  with  the  aid  of 
a  cane.  On  the  opening  day  for  trout,  ice 
and  snow  lingered  in  the  gorges  and  forests' 
of  the  Navesink  River  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  his  favorite  trout  stream.  The  Judge 
could  not  resist,  and  hobbled  down  to  the 
river,  and  fished  it  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, for  two  weeks,  and  sometime  before 
the  end  of  that  time  his  knee  was  in  normal 
condition.  I  quote  the  final  paragraph  of 
his  letter: 

"If  the  angler  will  discard  rubber  boots, 
wading  stockings  and  pantaloons,  clothe  his 
body  warmly  in  woolens,  not  canvas,  cor- 
duroy or  rubber  cloth,  and  encase  his  legs 
in  thick,  woolen  drawers,  long,  woolen 
stockings,  extending  far  above  the  knee  and 
supported  by  side  garters,  and  wear  cloth 
knickerbockers,  buttoned  or  buckled  tight 
just  below  the  knee,  and  wear  a  pair  of 
oxford  ties,  close  and  perfect  in  fit,  made 
of  thick  French  calf  or  kipskin,  with  thick, 
broad  soles  studded  with  hob  or  Hunga- 
rian nails,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  will 
walk  after  leaving  the  water  until  he  can 
exchange  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  he 
will  not  take  cold  or  get  the  rheumatism." 

TESTING    GUT 

"Germaine"  writes  me : 

"Can  you  give  me  any  points  on  selecting 
gut?  The  last  hank  I  got  was  of  no  use 
whatever,  yet  it  looked  all  right  when 
bought.  How  can  snoods  and  leaders  be 
quickly  straightened  without  wetting  them  ?" 

In  choosing  gut  of  any  kind  be  not  too 
much  guided  by  an  apparent  thickness ;  but, 
as  far  as  your  time  and  patience  will  per- 
mit, select  such  as  is  perfectly  round  and 
to  prove  it  so,  try  each  piece  by  turning  it 
quickly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
for  if  it  be  anywise  flat  this  will  only  be 
effected  with  difficulty,  and  then  you  may 
safely  condemn  it.  Each  piece  or  length 
should  be  also  hard  to  the  teeth,  like  wire, 
colorless  and  transparent  as  glass,  which  in- 
dicates strength  ;  free  from  unraveled  fibers, 
which  are  attended  with  an  inclination  to 
split  or  peel;  if  a  knotted  roughness  exists 
it  indicates  weakness. 

Soft,  black  rubber  will  straighten  out 
curled  leaders  and  fly-snoods  very  nicely, 
and  do  no  damage  to  them.  Yet,  if  not  in 
a  hurry,  it  is  best  to  soak  them.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  a  piece  of  thin,  pliable  rub- 
ber in  the  pocket  of  the  fly  book.  In  chang- 
ing flies  the  rubber  will  take  the  kinks  out 
of  a  curled  snood  in  an  instant  when  there 
is  no  time  for  soaking. 


DEVELOPMENT   FOR  UNCERTAIN 
EXPOSURES   AND    LOCAL   DEVELOPMENT 

By  L.   W.   BROWNELL 


WHILE  in  these  days  of  exposure  me- 
ters one  should  know  very  nearly 
what  exposure  to  give  a  plate  under  most 
circumstances;  still,  a  meter  is  not  always 
•  infallible,  and  there  are  occasions  when 
the  use  of  one  is  impossible.  It  is  a  fact 
that  beginners  lose  many  negatives  that 
have  been  either  over-  or  under-exposed 
through  lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
how  to  properly  develop  them,  so  I  am 
going  to  devote  this  paper  to  some  advices 
upon  that  subject. 

In  my  experience  pyro  is  the  best  de- 
veloper to  use  in  all  cases  where  one  is 
at  all  uncertain  as  to  whether  his  exposures 
have  been  correct,  for  its  action  is  slower 
and  gives  one  more  time  for  manipulation. 
It  is  well  to  have  three  graduates  of  pyro 
ready  mixed :  one  normal  strength ;  one 
normal  strength  heavily  restrained  with  bro- 
mide, and  the  third  about  one-third  nor- 
mal strength.  In  addition  it  is  well  to  have 
a  very  weak  solution  of  metol  and  hydro- 
kinone  for  use  with  very  much  under-ex- 
posed negatives.  These  solutions  should  be 
all  ready  where  one  can  instantly  put  his 
hand  on  any  one  of  them. 

In  a  previous  paper,  I  have  explained 
that,  should  the  negatives  show  an  image 
quickly,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  re- 
strained developer,  and  should  the  image 
come  up  slowly  and  in  spots,  the  weaker  de- 
veloper should  be  used;  and  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme under-exposure  the  very  weak  de- 
veloper of  metol  and  hydrokinone  will  bring 
out  all  that  is  possible,  the  development 
continued  until  the  negative  begins  to  show 
chemical  fog  or  stain. 

A  plate  that  is  very  badly  over-exposed 
so  as  to  appear  almost  hopeless,  may  often 
be  saved  by  placing  in  a  solution  of  pyro 
containing  no  alkali,  but  plenty  of  bromide. 
Allow  it  to  remain  soaking  in  this  solution 
for  at  least  an  hovir,  after  which  add  small 
quantities  of  alkali  and  bromide,  until  de- 
velopment is  complete.  The  result  will  be 
a  badly  over-developed  plate,  which  can  aft- 
erward be  reduced  until  the  proper  density 
is  reached  and  a  good  negative  obtained 
from  a  plate  that,  had  it  been  developed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely worthless. 

Always  remember  that,  in  cases  of  over- 
exposure, the  development  should  be  car- 
ried much  farther  than  when  the  exposure 
is  correct  in  order  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
properly.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  much 
denser  negative  than  requisite,  but  it  can 
always  be  reduced  to  the  proper  density. 

In  cases  of  tmder-exposure  it  is  some- 
times well  to  begin  with  the  weak  metol 
developer,  and  when  the  detail  has  been 
brought  out  density  can  be  gained  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  normal  pyro  solution.  In 
cases    of    extreme    under-exposure,    when 


density  cannot  be  had  by  development  with- 
out staining,  the  negative  may  often  be 
wonderfully  improved  by  intensification  aft- 
erward, but  this  must  not  be  attempted  until 
after  the  hypo  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
out. 

In  cold  weather  a  warm  developer  will  be 
found  effective  in  cases  of  under-exposed 
plates,  and  in  cases  where  the  under-expo- 
sure is  not  too  great  this  will  be  found  all 
that  is  necessary.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  that  this  is  not  too  warm,  or 
else  the  film  will  be  softened  sufficiently  to 
cause  "frilling"  at  the  edges  or  reticulation 
marks  over  the  entire  surface,  which  cannot 
be  removed. 

Over-exposure  is  much  easier  to  cope 
with  than  under-exposure,  and  so  it  is  bet- 
ter to  err  in  the  former  than  the  latter  di- 
rections ;  therefore,  it  is  well,  when  one  is 
not  sure  of  the  time  necessary  for  a  correct 
exposure,  to  give  a  little  more  than  he 
thinks  would  be  right.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  it  is  impossible  to  give  all 
parts  of  the  plates  a  correct  exposure;  as, 
for  instance,  interiors  looking  against  the 
light,  or  where  one  part  of  the  room  is 
very  light  and  the  rest  dark.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  well  to  expose  for  the  darkest 
portions,  and  depend  upon  local  develop- 
ment to  turn  out  a  satisfactory  nega- 
tive. 

Begin  development  with  a  diluted  pyro 
solution  until  those  parts  which  received 
the  most  exposure  have  become  sufficiently 
dense,  then  throw  off  this  solution  and  thor- 
oughly wash  the  plate  and  apply  the  metol 
developer  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  to  the  parts 
that  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  devel- 
oped, occasionally  rinsing  the  entire  plate 
with  water  to  prevent  the  solution  from 
spreading  to  those  parts  that  have  already 
been  developed.  This  is  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate operation,  and  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  but  by  it  results  can  be  obtained  that 
would  be  impossible  otherwise. 

In  landscapes,  the  sky  portion  of  the 
negative  invariably  receives  more  exposure 
than  the  rest.  This  can  be  remedied,  and 
clouds  secured  where  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  solid,  dense  blackness,  by  using  a  weak 
solution  until  the  sky  portion  has  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  reached  sufficient  density, 
then  pour  off  the  solution  and  rinse  the 
plate;  tip  the  tray  and  pour  a  normal  so- 
lution in  until  it  covers  the  lower  portion 
of  the  plate  up  to  the  sky-line.  Continue 
development  with  this  (occasionally  flow- 
ing it  over  the  entire  plate,  then  remov- 
ing the  plate  and  rinsing  it,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  distinct  line  between  the  sky 
and  the  foreground)  until  the  entire  devel- 
opment is  complete  and  the  result  should 
be  a  negative  that  shows  correct  relation  be- 
tween the  sky  and  the  foreground. 
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SERENELY  accustomed  to  believe  it 
a  national  trait  to  shoot  well,  the 
average  American  has  only  of  recent 
years  begun  to  doubt  the  truth  of  tradition. 
His  first  shock  came  when  he  learned  that 
the  men  who  were  "hiking"  through  the 
rice  paddies  and  mountain  trails  of  Luzon 
had  the  heart  and  the  nerve  but  were 
indifferent  shots.  Lethargy  had  too  long 
been  the  portion  of  rifle  practice,  and  the 
American  began  a  quiet  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  past  years  the  interest  in  rifle  practice 
was  confined  to  few,  and  the  international 
matches  with  the  Irish  and  English  teams 
were  undertakings  of  financial  difficulty 
with  lukewarm  support.  The  first  long- 
range  contest  with  Major  Leech's  Irish  team 
was  a  monument  to  American  nerve.  Long- 
range  shooting  was  then  an  unopened  book 
to  our  riflemen,  but  they  challenged  the 
crack  Irish  team  to  a  match  at  Creedmoor. 
There  was  not  a  rifle  in  the  United  States 
adapted  for  practice  at  long  ranges  and 
there  were  no  men  to  handle  it.  Yet  when 
the  day  of  the  shoot  came  the  American 
team  had  long-range  guns  of  splendid  qual- 
ities, and  a  team  work  that  won  the  match. 
Rifle  practice,  however,  in  spite  of  its  oc- 
casional triumphs,  led  a  precarious  exis- 


tence until,  three  years  ago,  the  American 
team  measured  its  skill  in  Canada  in  com- 
petition for  the  Palma  Trophy  against 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Great  Britain 
won  it,  but  the  American  team  there  gained 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  reading  of  heat 
mirage  and  other  refinements  of  long  range 
shooting  that  enabled  them  in  1903  to  win 
from  a  field  that  numbered  the  best  shots 
of  Great  Britian,  Canada,  Norway,  Austra- 
lia and  Natal. 

The  lack  of  the  International  match  in 
1904  was  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
new  prominence  of  the  National  matches 
in  which  infantrymen  and  troopers,  blue- 
jackets and  marines,  and  militiamen  from 
fifteen  states  fought  for  championship 
honors  on  Kansas  soil.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  would  seem  at  first  blush  that  the  honors 
must  go  to  the  regular  service,  with  the 
preference  to  the  infantrymen,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  has  taught  the  con- 
trary. The  militia  teams  won  five  of  the 
six  places  in  the  first  National  match  which 
was  held  at  Sea  Girt  in  1903,  each  leading 
the  marines,  who  in  turn  beat  the  army  by 
a  close  margin.  Only  two  members  of  the 
regular  service  were  on  the  team  that  rep- 
resented America  in  the  Palma  match  of 
1902,  and  only  one  on  the  winning  Palma 
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team  of  1903.  The  matches  last  August 
favored  the  service  teams  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  rapid  fire  and  skirmish  and,  while 
New  York  won  the  coveted  National  Tro- 
phy for  the  second  time,  but  one  other 
militia  team,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  placed,  the  navy,  infantry,  cavalry 
and  marines  finishing  ahead  of  it.  Rifle 
matches,  in  contradistinction  to  other 
sports,  are  almost  invariably  won  by  the 
best  teams,  for  luck  does  not  play  the  same 
important  role  as  in  baseball  or  foot- 
ball. 

Visit  the  Creedmoor  or  the  Sea  Girt 
range  any  summer  day  and  you  will  find 
the  guardsman  lying  prone,  with  wisps  of 
gray  smoke  curling  away  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  Krag,  while  against  the  frame 
of  a  12  X  6-foot  target  1,000  yards  down 
the  range  a  white  disk  tells  the  scorer  that 
a  .30  calibre  bullet  has  just  torn  through 
the  3-foot  bull's  eye.  Your  guardsman, 
whom  you  have  lightly  regarded  as  a  dress- 
parade  soldier,  may  nonchalantly  tell  you 
that  a  rifle  fired  from  a  vise  and  accurately 
sighted  at  the  target  will  scatter  its  shots 
over  a  space  half  the  circumference  of  the 
bull's  eye.  Then  he  will  glue  his  shooting- 
eye  to  a  telescope,  take  a  hurried  glance  at 
a  barometer,  scan  his  thermometer,  squint 
out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  a  cloud  the  size 
of  an  army  blanket  scudding  across  the 
range,  another  at  a  large  clock  dial  down 
the  field  and  the  red  range  flags  that  indi- 
cate the  changes  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and — crack!  hm! — the  white 
disk  flashes  up  again.  Yet  in  that  brief 
space  of  time — the  National  match  con- 
ditions allow  but  a  minute  to  a  shot  at  this 
distance — he  has  changed  both  wind-guage 
and  elevation  and  attained  the  long-cov- 
eted disk  of  white.  Run  down  from  New 
York  to  the  historic  Creedmoor  range,  in 
the  heart  of  winter,  and  you  will  find  your 
guardsman  prone  on  the  planking  of  a 
loop-holed  shed,  blazing  away  across  the 
snow  at  his  target.  Listen  to  the  jargon 
of  these  guardsmen  and  you  will  find  it  as 
rich  and  full  of  mystery  to  the  uninitiated 
as  that  of  the  yachtsmen  or  the  golf  ex- 
pert : 

"  Lookout,  Jim.   Fish-tail  blowing  now. " 
"  Hold  at  seven  and  get  her  off^  well. " 
"Quarter  point  right  will  put  you  in  the 
bull,  Sergeant." 

"Wind  is  two  o'clock," 


"Your  spotter  is  on  the  four  line  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"Two  lines  more  right  wind  will  fix  you, 
Tom." 

"Watch  the  light  now,  boys.  Hold  in 
to  the  bull  while  it  lasts." 

"Remember  the  thermometer's  ten  de- 
grees above  last  Tuesday's.  Barometer's 
thirty — twelve.  Now  make  your  correc- 
tions and  don't  waste  that  ammunition." 

"Billy,  your  shot's  a  'wart'  on  three 
o'clock." 

To  the  riflemen  this  racy  discourse  is  the 
plain  talk  of  a  coach  who  knows  his  sky  and 
wind,  who  holds  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
nature's  outdoors  with  the  skill  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  who  epitomizes  his  knowledge  in 
the  language  of  the  craft.  Seated  on  a 
camp-stool  with  his  eye  fixed  hour  after 
hour  at  a  big  telescope,  the  team  coach— 
who  is  to  his  team  as  the  cup  defender's 
skipper  is  to  his  hearties  forward — sees 
every  new  creeping  of  the  wind  through 
the  daisy-streaked  stretch  of  1,000  yards, 
every  tiny  gust  before  which  the  clover 
heads  bow  and  dance,  every  shadow  that 
carpets  the  long  stretch,  every  sudden  light 
that  runs  across  it,  every  minute  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  whipping  red  flags, 
marks  every  drop  or  rise  of  barometer  or 
thermometer,  reads  even  in  the  dance  of 
the  mirage  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  translates  it  all  into  the  mathe- 
matical formula  of  inches  or  points. 

Take,  if  you  still  doubt  it,  Davy  Crockett 
from  the  legends  of  history,  or  Deadwood 
Dick  out  of  the  pages  of  the  dime  novel, 
and  match  him  against  your  modern  crack, 
and  your  plainsman  would  be  vainly  try- 
ing to  "find  his  target"  while  your  modern 
product  would  scientifically  calculate  it 
and  keep  on  it  with  the  unerring  pursuit  of 
a  hawk. 

With  a  wind  switching  like  a  fish's  tail,' 
now  from  the  right  and  now  from  the  left, 
one  minute  beating  the  bullet  down  into 
the  grass  and  the  next  swinging  around  to 
the  rear  and  blowing  it  over  the  target, 
with  changing  lights  and  a  tantalizing 
mirage  in  which  the  target  blurs  and 
dances  and  swims  like  a  live  thing,  the  man 
who  keeps  on  his  target  and  runs  up  a  good 
score  must  needs  rely  on  more  than  native 
skill  and  a  clear  eye.  Your  guardsman 
keeps  by  his  side  a  leather  case,  stocked  as 
well    as  that  of  a  country   surgeon    and 
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he  uses  barometer,  thermometer  and  mi- 
crometer constantly.  Good  eyesight,  good 
nerves  with  which  to  hold  a  rifle  immobile 
and  sights  aligned  on  the  bull,  are  but  the 
foundations  of  good  shooting.  The  expert 
knows  to  a  nicety  the  almost  imperceptible 
pressure  of  the  forefinger  that  will  release 
the  sear  notch  and  launch  the  bullet  when 


brings  to  his  natural  ability  to  hold  his 
sights  on  the  mark  the  leverage  of  his  rifie 
sling — a  valuable  and  serviceable  adjunct 
officially  ignored  until  this  year  by  the  fir- 
ing regulations  of  the  regular  services — and 
from  the  written  records  of  weeks  finds  the 
elevation  for  his  sighting  shot.  His  score 
book  shows  the  conditions  of  weather  and 


he  scorers  at  work  in  the  pits,  under  the  targets. 


both  brain  and  finger  are  ready.  He  keeps 
his  rifie  clean  as  his  watch  and  with  black- 
ened sights  that  baffle  deceptive  side- 
lights. He  uses  a  peep  sight  that  is  math- 
ematically correct,  consults  elements  and 
instruments  unceasingly,  raises  his  sight 
a  hair's  breadth  by  a  delicate  micrometer, 
changes  his  shot  in  inches  by  moving  his 
wind  guage   a   line   breadth   to  one   side. 


light,  record  of  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter, position  of  the  range  fiags  and  the  hand 
of  the  wind-clock  dial,  every  change  in  ele- 
vation and  wind,  the  maker  and  date  of  his 
ammunition,  and  the  exact  location  of  each 
shot  on  the  target.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
field  he  would  have  but  his  rifle  and  am- 
munition, but  the  schooling  of  the  range 
would  undoubtedly  help  him  to  bring  down 
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his  man  where  others  buried  their  shots  in 
the  ground  or  futilely  fired  over  the  heads 
of  the  advancing  groups.  The  rifleman  who 
can  with  almost  unerring  certainty  change 
his  sights  or  so  alter  his  hold  that  a  hit 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  a  target 
more  than  half  a  mile  away,  will  on  the 
next  trial  be  a  bull's  eye,  is  the  man  who 
can  most  successfully  aid  his  comrades  on 
the  firing  line. 

While  such  refinements  as  practiced  by 
the  guardsman  expert  are  to  a  great  degree 
impracticable  of  execution  in  the  service, 
and  in  the  field  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  services  have  learned  much  from 
his  exhaustive  experiments.  It  is  mainly 
through  good  scores  in  range  practice  that 
the  individual  soldier  absorbs  keen  interest 
in  the  art  of  handling  his  rifle  with  skill. 

That  the  regular  army  and  navy  services 
are  keen  to  the  value  of  it  all  is  shown  by 
their  strong  co-operation  with  the  militia, 
culminating  in  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  National  Matches.  The  years  follow- 
ing the  Spanish  war  were  too  crowded 
with  new  conditions  to  all  the  services,  and 
with  the  new  duties  exacted  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Philippines,  to  permit  of  rifle 
practice  on  the  scale  desired.  Now  that 
conditions  have  met  with  a  readjustment 
the  militiamen  must  needs  look  to  their 
laurels.  The  terms  marksman  and  sharp- 
shooter mean  more  than  in  past  years,  and 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  ranges 
by  both  the  army  and  navy  will  furnish  the 
necessary  impetus  to  the  improvement  of 
marksmanship  in  both  branches. 

The  National  Matches  inaugurated  a 
new  and  better  regime  in  the  small  arms 
practice.  The  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  composed  of  of- 
ficers in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  and 
national  guard,  provided  for  Fort  Riley  an 
attractive  program.  The  national  match, 
open  to  teams  of  twelve,  was  competed  in 
by  one  team  from  the  infantry,  one  from 
the  cavalry,  one  from  the  navy,  one  from 
the  marines,  and  by  teams  representing 
fifteen  states.  On  the  first  day  the  teams 
fired  at  200  and  at  600  yards,  slow  fire,  and 
at  200  and  500  yards,  rapid  fire.  On  the 
second  day  the  ranges  were  800  and  1,000 
yards,  slow  fire,  and  on  the  third  day  two 
skirmish  runs  of  600  yards.  The  slow  fire 
allotted  a  minute  to  each  shot,  while  at  the 
rapid  fire  twenty  seconds  is  allowed   for 


five  shots.  The  skirmish  run  provides  for 
twenty  shots,  two  each  at  600  and  500  yards; 
three  each  at  400  and  350  yards,  and  five 
each  at  300  and  200  yards.  At  the  skir- 
mish thirty  seconds  is  allowed  at  each  halt, 
except  at  200,  where  the  limit  is  twenty 
seconds.  Besides  this  big  match,  for  which 
the  National,  the  Hilton  and  the  Soldier  of 
Marathon  trophies  were  the  chief  prizes, 
there  was  an  individual  match  at  ranges 
up  to  600  yards,  and  the  pistol  match, 
slow,  timed  and  rapid  fire  from  15  to  75 
yards. 

As  picturesque  events  the  meets  rank 
high  in  contests  of  nerve  and  skill.  The 
firing  line  in  a  big  military  match  is  a  scene 
of  interest.  An  almost  imperceptible  line 
of  gray  haze  drifts  across  it  to  leeward. 
At  one  end  a  cavalryman's  carbine  barks 
its  brief  defiance,  and  the  grass  in  front  of 
the  muzzle  flattens  out  violently  as  though 
struck  by  a  club.  At  the  other  end  a  ma- 
rine peers  anxiously  at  the  line  of  targets, 
his  empty  shell  shuttling  out  and  to  the 
right,  his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the  bolt 
handle.  In  the  center  a  bluejacket,  con- 
spicuous in  white  working  suit,  is  loading 
preparatory  to  firing.  On  his  right  a  Na- 
tional guardsman  lies  prone,  picking  up 
with  his  telescope  the  red  spotter  that 
shows  him  where  his  last  shot  struck. 
Paper  boxes  of  ammuniton  in  various 
stages  of  emptiness  lie  at  the  elbows  of 
the  competitors  and  empty  shells  on  their 
right.  Hard  by  on  their  rear  and  flank  are 
the  team  captains,  the  coacher  and  the 
spotters,  their  long  line  of  big  telescopes 
dominating  the  scene  like  a  frowning  bat- 
tery of  field  pieces.  Back  of  them  all  the 
gallery  of  spectators;  and  a  rifle-match 
gallery  is  well  versed  in  the  fine  points  of 
the  game.  Adown  the  range  flash  the  vari- 
colored disks  signalling  the  hits,  and  the 
targets  "sashing"  up  and  down  after  each 
hit  like  animated  toys,  and  the  big  range 
flags,  trailing  out  on  the  breeze  and  spell- 
ing disaster  to  many  in  their  changing  con- 
volutions. 

The  spectator  may  have- conjured  up  a 
gay  potpourri  of  military  color,  a  gallant 
showing  of  gold  lace  and  clinking  spurs. 
But  he  will  look  in  vain  for  the  olive-drab 
of  infantry,  the  yellow  of  cavalry,  the  red 
stripes  and  yellow  chevrons  of  the  sea  sol- 
diers, the  braided  collars  and  flat  hats  of 
the  jackies,  the  rakish  caps  and  the  pol- 
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ished  swords  of  the  officers.  In  their  place 
he  finds  the  sombre  khaki  and  the  campaign 
hat,  for  the  true  rifleman  must  have  com- 
fort to  shoot  his  best,  and  to  him  comfort 
spells  old  clothes.  The  harness  of  the  rifle 
range  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  football  field, 
for  elbows  will  wear  out  and  leather  pads 
on  elbows  and  shoulders  are  not  uncom- 
mon enough  at  a  big  rifle  match  to  excite 
comment.  Buttoned  blouses  are  the  ex- 
ception, a  loose  shirt  is  the  favorite. 

To  the  spectator  the  skirmish  run  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  matches  Six  hun- 
dred odd  yards  from  the  targets  the  thin 
line  of  skirmishers  awaits  the  "forward, 
march ! "  of  the  bugle.  Then  it  wavers  for- 
ward and  at  the  600  yard  line  halts  and 
drops.  With  the  last  note  of  "commence 
firin'^"  the  rifles  sputter  and  crack.     Then 


on  to  the  other  ranges  the  line  swings,  now 
at  quick  and  now  in  the  cadence  of  double 
time,  the  men  carrying  their  pieces  in  char- 
acteristic attitudes.  At  the  behest  of  the 
bugle  the  line  drops  to  the  ground  and 
pumps  out  its  leaden  flight  at  the  targets. 
The  firing  grows  faster  and  more  furious, 
the  bugle  rings  out  mellow  and  clear,  and 
at  the  short  ranges  the  line  writhes  with 
the  quick  flashes  of  magazine  fire,  the  rat- 
tling shuttle  of  crackling  sounds  and  the 
whirr  of  bullets.  The  crash  and  rattle  of 
the  ragged  volleys  lend  a  realism  to  this  re- 
lentless advance  by  picked  riflemen  upon 
the  silhouetted  figures  of  the  paper  targets 
that  brings,  even  to  the  man  who  knows 
not  the  butt  from  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle,  the 
old  blood-lust  back  from  the  dim  tombs  of 
ancestors. 


Officer's  tent,  showing  cot  \\ 


The  Old  Poplar  Road. 
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yt  LONG  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
r\  from  within  the  very  limits  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  where  old  Mon- 
tauk  thrusts  his  brave  sand  cape  into  a 
most  lonely  ocean,  there  stretches  a  sleepy 
world  enchanted,  by  the  sea,  of  which  men 
have  still  to  learn  the  use. 

Defended  from  the  outer  deep  by  an  al- 
most unbroken  ribbon  of  sand  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  long  and  in  places  scarcely 
as  many  feet  wide,  lie  immense  lagoon-like 
bays  holding  an  archipelago  of  islands  and 
bars  that  offer  camping  ground  for  many 
thousands  without  crowding.  There  may 
be  had  in  full  measure  the  twin  qualities 
that  make  a  camp— adventure  and  loneli- 
ness. There  may  be  had  a  life  as  free 
from  civilization  as  in  the  Adirondacks, 
the  North  Woods  or  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces. In  the  sea-camp  a  man  may  dwell 
as  if  he  were  a  lonely  sailor  on  a  ship. 

For  these  campers  there  is  no  waiting  for 
seasons,  no  long  voyaging  by  rail  or  ship. 
Whenever  they  tire  of  the  town,  be  it  sum- 
mer or  winter,  they  can  shut  down  their 
desks  and  in  an  hour  be  pushing  out  over 
broad  waters  to  where  the  shanty  camp 
stands  lonely,  rising  out  of  a  shining  plain 
of  sea. 

From  some  of  these  camps  one  may  see 
glimpses  of  the  city.  At  night  its  throbbing 
lights  flame  on  the  sky.  But  though  the 
town  may  be  in  sight,  it  is  in  sight  only  to 
enhance  the  delight  of  loneliness,  as  rain 
falling  on  the  roof  serves  but  to  make  more 
evident  the  cosiness  of  shelter. 

So  great  is  this  expanse  of  inland  seas, 
that  all  the  sportsmen  of  New  York  might 
build  themselves  camps  there  and  yet 
hardly  affect  the  condition  of  individual 
solitude.  Even  Jamaica  Bay,  lying  partly 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  New 
York  and,  therefore,  a  popular  resort  for 
as  many  as  five  thousand  fishermen  and 
yachtsmen  every  day  in  the  summer,  offers 
miles  of  lonely  water  where  a  man  may  loaf 
all  day,  and  even  in  holidays,  hardly  see 
another  human  being. 


The  true  sea-camp  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  many  settlements  of  anglers 
and  small-boat  sailors  that  are  grouped  on 
the  mainland  all  along  this  stretch  of  bays. 
These  are  not  true  campers,  although  they 
enjoy  many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  life. 
They  are  amiable  souls  but  gregarious,  too 
much  in  love  with  the  social  life  to  care  to 
intrude  on  the  solitude  of  the  true  camper. 
Not  for  them  is  the  content  of  sitting  alone 
in  a  box  of  a  hut,  ringed  around  by  a  black 
midnight  sea,  with  the  cry  of  the  wind  and 
the  beating  waves  outside  for  sole  company. 
Rather,  they  aim  to  build  their  shanties 
and  clubhouses  close  together,  so  that,  as 
one  beholds  them  clinging  to  each  other 
where  they  stand  on  their  long-legged  spiles, 
the  observer  is  reminded  of  roysterers  who 
sally  out  fearfully  into  dark  lanes  at  night, 
after  the  feast  of  ghost  stories  in  the  tavern. 

Every  year  these  waterside  communities 
grow.  They  form  real  villages  within  and 
near  New  York  in  such  places  as  Canarsie, 
Old  Mill,  Ramblersville  and  Rockaway 
Beach.  But  they  hold  fast  to  the  solid  and 
respectable  mainland. 

It  is  a  fine  world,  really  very  well  ad- 
justed. If  everybody  loved  loneliness,  there 
would  be  no  loneliness  left.  As  it  is,  most 
men  love  the  close  neighborhood  of  their 
kind  too  much  to  push  out  into  the  water 
and  live  the  life  of  the  prehistoric  lake 
dwellers.  So  islands  and  bars  away  from 
the  shore  still  lie  virgin.  Here  and  there 
stands  a  rough  shanty,  cocked  jauntily  on 
spiles,  or  a  stranded  canal  boat  supports 
a  hut  that  looks  over  the  bay  like  a  primi- 
tive Martello  tower;  and  these  are  inhabited 
by  baymen  or  by  campers  and  sportsmen 
whom  the  chance  visitor  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  baymen,  because  they  live  and 
dress  just  like  them.  Some  of  them  have 
even  achieved  the  language  and  dialect  of 
the  bays. 

There  a  man  may  "  drowse  the  long  tides 
idle,"  gazing  through  long  sea-noons  over 
the  endless  sweep  of  undulating,  ever-fresh 
grass — the  strange,  dear  sea  meadows  that 
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twice  a  day  sink  beneath  the  sea  and  twice 
a  day  emerge  in  new  beauty.  There  a  man 
may  he  for  days  with  no  sound  to  touch  his 
ear  except  the  cry  of  gull  or  quawk;  no 
sight  to  remind  him  of  men,  except  the 
sight  of  calm  sails  passing  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  hail;  no  sign  to  mark  the  lazy 
passage  of  time  except  the  subtle  changes 
of  the  mighty,  unhaltered  tide.  Every  day 
as  the  tides  change,  his  world  changes  with 
them.  When  the  flood  comes  sweeping  in 
from  the  dancing  inlet,  green  and  fresh  with 
the  ocean  wind  behind  it,  imperceptibly  the 
lands  that  dot  the  bays  lessen  and  lessen, 
till,  lo!  at  once  there  are  no  lands  and  all  the 
world  is  one  great,  glassy  sea. 

With  the  brimming  flood  the  big  game  of 
the  sea  comes  ploughing  in — dripping  black 
backs  of  porpoises  bob  up  and  sink  again  as 
swiftly  as  they  rise;  wagging  triangular  fms 
show  where  sharks  are  swimming,  lumber- 
ing and  clumsy  until  some  sudden  need 
sends  them  darting  as  swiftly  as  a  torpedo 
boat  and  as  surely,  with  all  its  wicked  pow- 
er of  destruction.  Or  a  great  width  of  chan- 
nel suddenly  turns  oily  and  yellow,  where  a 
school  of  mossbunkers,  with  heads  and  fms 
just  showing  above  the  water,  work  slowly 
in  on  the  young  tide;  and  wherever  they 
swim,  their  curious  fluttering  motion  keeps 
the  sea  in  a  steady  ripple.  Suddenly,  the 
school  cascades  on  the  surface  in  flashing 
masses;  shining,  lean  things  leap  among  it, 
spring  out  of  their  element,  hurtle  over  and 
over  in  the  air  and  fall  back  with  a  smash 
that  sets  the  sea  a-frothing.  They  are  blue- 
fish,  hunting  savagely  as  wolves,  swimming 
swiftly  as  light,  destroying  with  bloody  jaws 
and  blind  wrath.  Now  the  silver-banded 
spearing  stream  into  coves  and  creeks  in 
unnumbered  shoals.  Minnows,  orange  and 
bottle-green  and  striped,  crowd  in.  Crabs 
and  eels,  shrimp  and  crustaceans,  flock  to 
shelter,  for  the  big  hunters  have  arrived. 
They  sweep  to  and  fro  in  the  deep  water 
with  beats  of  tireless  fms  and  winnowing 
of  mighty  tails — the  weakfish,  striped  bass 
and  sea  bass,  fresh  from  the  open  sea  and 
keen  for  the  chase. 

So  it  streams  by  for  six  hours  of  tide — 
a  mighty  half-seen  life.  Then,  for  a  time, 
when  the  tide  is  full,  the  bay  lies  scarcely 
breathing,  with  not  a  ripple  to  break  a  sin- 
gle inverted  image  of  buoy  or  hut  or  vessel 
on  the  great  mirroring  surface.  Again, 
slowly,  wondrously,  the  waters  stir;  the 


grasses  bend  again;  the  buoys,  that  stood 
straight  out  of  the  water,  careen  once  more. 
Solemnly,  immense,  the  flood  turns  and 
moves  toward  the  sea. 

Not  only  in  summer  is  the  sea-camp 
beautiful.  When  the  first  hint  of  spring 
comes  into  the  town,  while  the  streets  are 
full  of  slush  and  blackened  snow,  the  chan- 
nels beckon.  Still  rimmed  with  ice,  they 
flow  black  and  mysterious  and  luring;  the 
breeze  still  blows  cold  and  boisterous;  across 
the  outer  bar  the  coasting  vessels  labor 
hard  in  the  winds  of  March.  But  the  sum- 
mer gulls  have  begun  to  flock  in,  and  the 
shoals  are  white  with  their  dainty  persons. 
Drawing  black  lines  across  the  clear  sky,  the 
wild  fowl  scurry,  flying  north.  I  n  the  holes 
along  the  channels  the  flatfish,  fat  and  lusty 
after  their  winter  sleep  in  the  rich  mud,  are 
biting  fast  and  furious.  One  may  sit  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  shanty  and  smoke  a 
pipe  while  the  sun  burns  into  the  winter- 
dried  bones  and  skin  and  sinews  till  they 
stretch  in  the  generous  heat. 

And  in  the  autumn  when  the  nights  be- 
gin to  close  in  early,  of  a  sudden  comes  the 
thought  of  the  cozy  shanty,  standing  alone 
in  the  dark  and  windy  night;  the  miles  of 
brown  sedges  stretching  far;  the  birds  fly- 
ing; the  fire  of  drift-wood,  burning  green 
and  blue  and  red,  while  the  North  wind 
shouts  outside  and  hurries  the  fowl  south- 
ward— where  are  there  camps  in  moun- 
tains or  in  forest  that  offer  more? 

Even  the  might  of  winter  need  not  de- 
prive the  sea-camper  of  his  solace.  It  is 
delight  to  face  the  wicked  sea,  shaking  a 
few  square  feet  of  hammering  sail  into  the 
white  face  of  the  storm,  driving  through  the 
rollers  with  dripping  decks  and,  at  last,  to 
tumble  home  in  camp  with  shining  oilskins, 
and  to  lie  at  ease  before  a  rousing  fire  while 
Winter  beats  outside  in  vain.  There  are 
days  then  when  the  sportsman  sees  great 
birds  drop  heavily  into  the  open  water,  and 
he  works  his  way  through  ice  and  half- 
frozen  marsh  until  he  gets  a  shot  at  a  wild 
goose  or  a  swan.  Sometimes  he  can  win 
across  broad  channels,  whose  covering  ice 
sways  and  rocks  beneath  him  as  he  speeds; 
or  he  can  half  run  and  half  flounder,  hold- 
ing fast  to  his  flat-bottomed  skiff,  as  he  al- 
ternately drags  it  over  the  ice  that  breaks 
as  he  jumps,  or  poles  and  paddles  it  through 
open  waters  covered  with  floes,  as  if  he 
were  in  Baffm  Bay. 


An  Old  South  Bayman  and  his  pets. 


A  "shanty' 


To  own  such  a  camp  demands  no  heavy 
purse.  The  house  itself  may  be  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  strength  being  the  one 
needful  quality,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  is  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  person. 


to  the  dignity  of  a  cottage. 


The  land  under  water  in  the  bays  on  the 
South  Shore,  with  a  few  exceptions  where 
ancient  grants  and  privileges  still  hold 
good,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  variously  of 
the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


Cabin  of  a  camper  who  doesn't  care  for  style. 
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the  Shellfish  Commission  of  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  or  the  township  and 
County  authorities  of  the  territory  border- 
ing on  the  water.  A  great  part  of  this  is 
at  least  possible  ground  for  oyster  or  clam 
culture  and,  therefore,  under  the  Shellfish 
Commission. 

These  lands  may  be  leased  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  shellfish  to  persons  who  have 
lived  in  the  State  for  one  year  or  more.  Be- 
fore the  lease  can  be  granted,  a  notice  of  it 
must  be  posted  for  at  least  three  weeks  in 


of  acres  find  no  bidders,  since  oyster  and 
shellfish  culture  are  the  only  purpose  for 
which  the  baymen  desire  land  under  water. 
The  leases  may  be  made  for  a  term  up  to  fif- 
teen years.  In  some  localities  the  leases 
may  be  made  as  long  as  fifty  years,  but  fif- 
teen years  is  the  maximum  term  almost 
everywhere.  As  soon  as  the  lease  has  been 
granted  the  lessee  must  begin  to  mark  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  his  grounds  with 
stakes  and  buoys  which  must  be  maintained 
in  good  condition.     Grants  of  land  under 


Out  for  bait. 


the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  in  the  post- 
office  nearest  to  the  lands  for  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made.  The  letting  is  then 
done  at  public  auction  and  the  lands  go  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  minimum  rental 
is  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  annually.  Of 
course,  desirable  oyster  bottoms  bring 
much  greater  rentals  than  that,  running  as 
high  as  five  and  eight  dollars  an  acre  for 
choice  ground.  But  much  of  the  land  is 
worthless  or  nearly  so,  owing  to  unfavorable 
currents  or  to  poor  bottoms,  and  thousands 


water  not  available  for  oyster  culture  are 
made  both  by  the  Land  Office  and  the  local 
authorities.  The  applicant  must  file  an 
affidavit  with  the  Land  Office  stating  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  desired.  The 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  ac- 
curate maps  showing  the  lands  and  by  a 
full  description.  The  minimum  sum  that 
can  be  charged  by  the  State  is  fifty  dollars 
in  addition  to  a  patent  fee  of  five  dollars  for 
each  parcel.  The  applicant  must  adver- 
tise his  notice  of  application  and  attend  to 
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a  number  of  other  formalities  stipulated  by 
law,  and  in  his  application  he  must  state 
the  sum  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
land. 

If  the  ground  is  leased  from  the  Shellfish 
Commission,  the  lessee  must  work  it  regu- 
larly, that  being  the  requirement  of  the 
lease.  As  this  involves  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tail, and  as  the  camper  really  needs  only 
enough  land  to  build  his  camp,  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  way  is  to  rent  a  site  from 
a  bayman  who  already  has  oyster  ground 
under  lease.  Many  of  the  oyster  planters 
who  have  hundreds  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion are  always  ready  to  rent  a  part  of  the 
marshes  bordering  on  their  beds,  and  some 
of  them  will  go  farther  and  rent  their 
shanties  for  a  term  of  years.  If  they  get  a 
satisfactory  offer  they  will  build  a  new 
shanty  for  themselves  somewhere  else,  and 
for  a  trivial  consideration  they  will  also  act 
as  caretakers  and  wardens  of  the  camp. 

One  simple  and  highly  satisfactory  way 
that  was  adopted  by  some  sportsmen  a  few 
years  ago  was  to  pay  the  annual  rental  of  a 
small  oyster  ground  for  a  bayman  who  had 
a  particularly  good  house  on  a  fine  fishing 
channel.  This  made  the  sportsmen  ten- 
ants of  the  house.  Then  they  agreed  with 
the  bayman  to  let  him  occupy  it  also,  in  re- 
turn for  taking  care  of  their  boats  and  gear 
and  rendering  other  services,  such  as  going 
ashore  to  meet  them  when  they  alighted 
from  the  train.  This  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
arrangement,  as  the  man  was  a  splendid 
type  of  his  class,  and  before  long  his  person- 
ality had  given  added  charm  to  the  camp. 

A  system  of  signals  was  arranged.  A  flag 
hoisted  over  a  house  on  the  mainland  in 
the  daytime,  or  two  red  lanterns  hoisted 
on  the  staff  at  night,  informed  him  that  the 
members  of  the  party  were  waiting  for  a 
boat.  No  condition  of  weather  ever  kept 
him  from  answering  the  summons,  and 
many  were  the  wild  trips  that  were  made  in 
his  stout  little  sloop  over  the  four  miles  of 
water  that  lay  between  the  shore  and  the 
little  marsh  where  the  camp  stood. 

He  was  a  cook  of  parts.  His  eel  stews 
and  clam  fritters,  his  baked  bluefish  and 
roasted  oysters  were  dishes  that  it  would  be 
selfish  to  describe  unless  one  were  ready  to 
appease  the  appetites  that  the  description 
would  surely  arouse.  He  spared  no  time 
or  efforts  to  provide  everything  besides 
food  to  please  his  friends,  and  would  get  up 


in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  work  in  mud 
and  water  up  to  his  waist  in  the  dark  to 
assure  the  camp  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
choice  bait  for  the  early  morning  fishing. 

The  baymen  as  a  whole  are  thoroughly 
honest  and  sturdy  men — the  kind  you  can 
live  with  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  grow- 
ing weary — and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
just  the  right  person  who  has  the  very  sort 
of  a  shanty  fitted  for  such  a  camp. 

If  one  wishes  to  build  his  own  camp,  the 
most  important  matter  is  the  selection  of 
the  site.  In  the  bays  along  the  south  shore 
there  are  comparatively  few  sandy  islands 
that  are  not  completely  submerged  at  high 
tide,  and  most  of  them  are  practically  sub- 
merged even  at  mean  low  water.  The  best 
locations,  therefore,  for  bay  camps  are  the 
marsh  islands,  scores  of  which  are  so  high 
that  their  summits  at  least  remain  above 
water  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 

To  select  a  site  demands  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  these  big 
inland  seas.  He  who  knows  them  only  as 
they  sleep,  peaceful  and  placid  in  long  sum- 
mer calms,  has  no  conception  of  the  power 
that  lies  concealed  beneath  the  pond-like 
surfaces.  When  the  tempests  of  autumn 
and  winter  drive  them,  they  roll  with  seas 
that  make  well-found  schooners  labor  and 
thresh.  When  the  ice  goes  out,  its  broken 
yellow  floes  come  a-roaring  and  a-thun- 
dering  with  the  ebb,  like  the  wreckage  of 
bursted  dams,  and  go  tearing  along  on  the 
loosed  waters,  shearing  ofi"  points  of  land 
and  cribbage  work  as  a  tinner  snips  a  piece 
of  tin. 

When  the  spring  tides  rise,  they  swell  to 
amazing  volume  and  cover  places  that  lie 
high  above  the  lip  of  the  highest  flood  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  Therefore,  the  aid 
of  a  good  bayman  is  almost  indispensable 
in  selecting  a  good  site  for  the  camp. 

A  location  to  be  avoided  by  the  camper 
is  a  marsh  or  bar  that  has  enough  shoals 
around  it  to  make  it  hard  to  approach 
at  low  water.  Study  of  the  government 
coast  charts,  one  series  of  which  gives  the 
soundings  for  bays  on  the  south  shore,  will 
give  valuable  help  in  this.  Almost  equally 
undesirable  is  an  island  that  has  only  a 
narrow  or  tortuous  channel  leading  to  it. 
To  find  that  channel,  or  having  found  it,  to 
follow  it  in  a  sea  fog  or  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  is  a  task  so  difficult  that  even  experi- 
enced baymen  fail  now  and  then,  and  it  has 
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often  happened  that  a  bayman  owning  such 
a  shanty  has  had  to  spend  the  night  afloat 
in  a  fog  because  he  missed  the  channel. 

If  the  boat  happens  to  lose  the  channel 
when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  back  to  it, 
because  the  falling  tide  will  hold  her  on  the 
shoals,  and  then  there  is  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  sit  and  wait  until  the  flood  comes  in 
and  floats  her  off.     Therefore,  the  proper  lo- 
cation is  a  high  marsh  with  the  channel  flow- 
ing close  at  its  edge, 
or  with    a  cove  or       - 
deep  creek  making 
toward  it  from  the 
channel.  This  creek 
should  have  at  least 
two  feet  of  water  in 
it  at  dead  low  tide, 
which     not    only 
makes  the  camp  ap- 
proachable at    any 
stage  of  water,  but 
also    oflFers    shelter 
for    boats — a    con- 
sideration that  is  not 
appreciated  fully  un- 
til a  man  has  been 
routed  out  of  warm 
blankets  a  few  times 
in   the  middle  of  a 
tempestuous    night 
to    save   the   boats 
from    knocking    to 
pieces  in  a  roaring 
gale    of   wind    and 
rain.      That  kind  of 
thing  remains  a  ro- 
manticexperienceto 
think  of  afterwards, 
but   it    is     not     so 
charming    at    the 
time,  when  one    is 
laboring  in  a  rolling 
small  boat,  smoth-  "iiap 

ered     by    combers, 

trying  to  herd  a  lot  of  craft  that  drag  like 
mules  in  a  dozen  directions  at  once. 

A  creek  also  oflFers  a  natural  home  for 
bait  fish.  A  net  can  be  stretched  across  its 
mouth  at  high  tide  and  without  labor 
further  than  to  raise  it  at  low  tide,  an  abun- 
dance of  the  best  kind  of  live  bait,  from 
killies  to  shrimp  and  shedder  crabs,  can  be 
obtained  over  night. 

So  great  are  the  uses  of  a  little  creek  that 


it  pays  to  cut  one  if  a  natural  one  does  not 
exist.  By  planning  so  that  it  will  lie  in  a 
general  direction  parallel,  or  partly  so,  with 
the  course  of  the  tides,  the  current  will  do  a 
great  part  of  the  work  of  cutting  it,  and  year 
after  year  it  will  grow  larger  and  better. 
Often  a  few  hours  of  intelligent  ditching  at 
low  water  will  make  an  opening  into  which 
the  sea  will  pour  with  a  rush  when  the  tide 
changes,  and  the  man  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much 
work  can  be  done  by 

'  1        a  few  tides. 

i  Spiling  is  the  most 

expensive  part  of 
■  building  the  camp 
proper.  The  cutting 
and  undermining  of 
bank  and  shore  is  a 
process  that  goes  on 
ceaselessly,  steadily, 
A  ^  minute  after  minute, 

year  after  year,  for 
the  sea  is  never  still, 
and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  bays  where 
tide  or  wave  do  not 
bite  and  grind  at 
the  land.  So  the 
banks  must  be  well 
protected  by  logs 
and  timbers,  driven 
deeply  into  the  mud 
or  sand.  Behind  the 
spiles  there  should 
be  deposited  as 
many  tons  of  oyster 
shells  as  can  be 
packed  in. 

This    makes    a 
,^,  ••       foundation   for    the 

*^  i       house    that    is    not 

only  solid  and  well 
drained,  but  it  also 
lays.'  aids    in    solidifying 

the  marshy  ground. 
There  are  men  in  every  fishing  village 
who  make  it  a  business  to  build  these  island 
shanties,  and  their  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable.  A  very  good  shanty  can  be 
erected  for  $300,  which  contains  from  two 
to  four  rooms,  though  the  ordinary  one 
rarely  has  more  than  two.  A  small  shanty 
may  be  erected  for  as  low  a  sum  as  seventy- 
five  dollars. 

A  shed  to  store  driftwood    should    be 
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built  alongside  of  it,  that  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  dry  fuel  may  be  assured.  Farther 
away,  at  a  distance  great  enough  to  prevent 
danger  from  possible  fire,  a  small  structure 
should  be  built  to  hold  the  kerosene  oil,  of 
which  a  good  supply  is  always  needed  for 
lanterns  and  for  cooking  when  the  firewood 
is  damp. 

The  construction  of  everything  may  be 
rude,  but  it  must  be  solid.  The  island 
camp  has  to  be  able  to  withstand  storms 
strong  enough  to  blow  a  flimsy  structure 
down  and  carry  it  piecemeal  off  to  sea. 
The  entrance  must  face  south,  if  possible, 
and  the  outer  door  should  open  at  right 
angles  to  an  inner  door,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  enter  or  leave  the  house  without 
exposing  the  rooms  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 
This  also  makes  a  little  vestibule  that  is 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  stove,  thus 
furnishing  a  good,  cold  storage  house  for 
fish,  meat  and  liquids. 

The  roof  must  be  a  sloping  one,  and  so 
built  that  all  the  rain  will  run  off  at  one 
corner.  Under  this  corner  a  great  cask  is 
placed,  for  there  is  no  way  to  get  fresh 
water  on  the  marshes  except  by  gathering 
the  rain.  The  wateicask  should  be  well 
charred  and  the  bottom  kept  sprinkled  with 
clean  charcoal  so  the  contents  will  be  pure 
and  sweet. 

In  such  a  camp  the  writer  spent  many 
happy  seasons.  Storm  bound  through 
three  weeks  of  equinoctial  gale,  he  lived 
like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  without  seeing 
a  single  human  being  in  all  that  time.     He 


lay  before  the  fire  in  his  blankets  through 
roaring  winter  nights.  He  drifted  from 
the  little  pier  through  mysterious  nights  of 
summer,  far  out  to  sea  and  into  the  mys- 
terious dawn.  Through  glorious  days  of 
August  he  rolled  in  the  open  sea  off  the 
shoals  with  the  baymen,  and  built  rafts  of 
driftwood,  with  wild  gymnastics  in  the 
tidestreak. 

That  tide-streak  set  in  from  Sandy  Hook 
and  swept  for  miles  beyond  the  reach  of 
eye,  along  the  beaches.  1 1  lay  on  the  ocean 
a  wide,  lazily  moving,  yellow  band,  with  its 
ends  lost  in  horizons.  In  it  one  was  sure  to 
find,  sooner  or  later,  everything  that  was 
lost  in  all  the  world.  Once  we  picked  up 
a  home-made  cradle  there,  that  had  been 
rudely  carved  from  Norwegian  pine;  wheth- 
er it  had  been  dropped  from  some  immi- 
grant ship  or  by  what  other  sea-chance  it 
had  floated  in,  the  ocean  only  knows,  as  it 
knows  so  many  things  and  will  not  tell. 
Sometimes  we  found  tropical  fruits;  once  or 
twice  we  discovered  tropical  birds  and  fishes. 

All  the  ships  steering  in  from  the  seven 
seas  contributed  something  toward  our 
trove  of  tide-streak.  Our  most  important 
find  was  a  noble  mast  from  some  great  clip- 
per, that  drifted  into  our  ken  by  who  may 
tell  what  strange  adventuring.  It  stands 
in  front  of  the  shanty  now,  and  the  flag 
breaks  from  its  halyards  as  the  dawn  opens 
the  black  sea-gate  of  the  wet  east;  and  all 
around  the  bay  other  flags  rise  to  answer  it 
— the  morning  talk  of  the  lonely  men  of  the 
marshes. 
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NOT  in  many  places  on  the  globe 
is  early  morning  so  entrancing  as 
in  upcountry  Malay.  The  coolish, 
faintly-stirring  air,  the  dark,  fragrant  for- 
ests, the  rakishly-topped  cocoanut  palm, 
and  the  gracefully  disheveled  bamboo  sil- 
houetted against  a  grayish  sky,  compose  a 
picture  of  beauty  and  of  inspiration  as  rare 
to  the  tropics  as  it  is  fleeting — for  with 
sunup  comes  sultry  heat,  enervating  every- 
where, but  on  the  plains,  intolerable.  Always 
there  is  the  eternal  green  of  the  hills  and 
the  shifting,  moisture-laden  clouds  that  pour 
daily  benefaction  upon  the  respondent, 
luxuriant  growth  below.  And  in  all  Malay 
nowhere  are  the  mornmgs  so  attractive 
as  in  Jelebu  town,  with  its  natural  setting 
choice  as  that  of  an  Oriental  gem.  Jelebu 
district  is  jungle  and  primeval  forest  running 
up  hill  and  down  dale  over  to  the  higher 
ground,  locally  called  "mountains,"  which 
divide  the  state  of  Negri  Sembilan  from 
Selangor.  But  town  Jelebu  is  valleys  of 
heavily-laden,  brilliantly-colored,  padi  fields, 
and  isolated  hillocks  thickly  timbered  to 
their  very  tops,  that  make  the  settlement 
a  checker-board  of  mounts  and  vales,  and 
blues  and  greens.  On  top  one  of  these  hills, 
its  foundation  hacked  out  of  the  envelop- 
ing jungle,  was  the  bungalow  of  Walter 
Scott  overlooking  the  valleys  and  the  little 
group  of  town  houses,  and  the  firm  red- 
dish road  connecting  Jelebu  with  the  out- 
side world.  Scott  was  the  British  Resident, 
as  the  local  governing  official  is  called,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
that  clear-eyed,  upstanding,  intelligent  class 
of  young  men  whose  common  sense  and 
uncorrupted  rule  have  been  the  upbuilding 
of  British  Malaya.  It  is  worth  a  journey 
around  the  Peninsula,  if  only  to  see  the 
type  of  young  men  whom  England  calls 
out  to  help  her  solve  Malay  problems;  and 
to  see  the  type  is  to  understand  why  Eng- 
land's colonial  government  is  so  eminently 
successful.  Scattered  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish protected  states  of  the  Peninsula,  a  few 


to  each  state,  in  residence  widely  separated, 
these  young  Englishmen  stand  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  and  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  natives. 

I  had  met  Scott  at  Seramban,  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  from  the  range  which  runs 
north  through  the  state,  after  a  journey 
from  the  coast  through  coflFee  and  tapioca 
plantations;  and  we  joined  forces  for  the 
gharry  drive  to  Jelebu.  The  gharry  is  the 
traveling  cart  of  Malay.  It  is  a  nonde- 
script, two-wheeled,  uncomfortable  kind 
of  vehicle,  with  scarcely  room  enough  for 
two,  and  a  seat  placed  so  low  as  to  cramp 
ones'  legs  most  uncomfortably.  The  po- 
nies are  small  but  tough,  and  for  the  greater 
part  are  brought  from  Java,  whence  also 
comes  the  professional  syce,  as  the  driver 
is  called;  the  best  of  these  syces  come  from 
Boy  an,  an  island  off  Java,  where,  curiously 
enough,  there  are  no  horses.  In  action  the 
syce  sits  on  the  gharry  floor  with  legs  dan- 
gling over  the  shaft,  from  which  point  of 
vantage  he  maintains  a  constant  drubbing 
of  the  pony.  For  the  larger  share  of  the 
day's  hours  the  pony  merits  vigorous  at- 
tention ;  for  the  rest,  he  accepts  the  driver 's 
devotion  to  strenuous  duty  with  indiffer- 
ence. Like  the  cayuse  that  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  drumming  heels  of  its 
Mexican  rider,  the  Malay  pony  views  the 
unflagging  lash  as  a  settled  habit  of  his 
syce,  to  be  humored  or  ignored  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  road.  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising what  loads  these  little  beasts  will 
drag  and  the  miles  they  will  cover  in  a  day, 
because  of  their  own  sturdy  legs  and,  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent,  on  account  of  the 
fine,  hard,  well-kept,  terra  cotta  colored 
road  which  winds  through  the  jungle,  up 
hill  and  down,  connecting  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  protected  states  of  Malay. 
The  roadways  are  not  numerous,  but  their 
quality  is  unexcelled. 

For  two  days  Scott  and  I  traveled  over 
such  a  road,  winding  around  hills,  through 
vistas  of  tropical  scenery,   soft   and  inde- 
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scribably  beautiful;  along  avenues  of  palms 
(most  impressive  being  the  travelers'  palm 
with  its  eighteen-inch-wide  blade);  under 
the  full  power  of  the  sun,  whose  blazing 
glory  awoke  to  iridescence  the  multitude  of 
varying  greens  which  reached  to  the  hori- 
zon on  every  hand.  We  were  traveling  in 
the  open  eye  of  day,  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  Malay,  so  often  shrouded  in  rain,  stood 
revealed  to  me  as  never  before.  It  was  a 
scene  to  enrapture  the  most  blase  traveler. 
Only  occasionally  are  the  wonderful  and 
ravishing  mysteries  of  the  jungle  exposed 
by  Nature's  searchlight,  and  the  human  eye 
must  be  swift  and  retentive,  for  a  glimpse  of 
such  tropical  beauty  is  rare  and  evanescent. 

Amid  this  tropical  gorgeousness  and  with 
three  relays  of  ponies, — for  the  grade  of 
the  road  was  severe  and  our  load  heavy — 
we  came  in  the  night  of  the  second  day 
to  Jelebu — typical  of  the  smaller  British 
residencies.  Besides  Scott,  there  were  ex- 
actly two  other  white  men  within  a  day's 
journey  of  his  bungalow,  yet  Jelebu  had  its 
club,  and  its  bulletin  board  on  which 
every  day  was  posted  the  most  important 
cable  news  of  the  world!  Here  at  the  very 
jungle's  edge  might  one  keep  pace  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  or  learn 
the  most  recent  rumor  concerning  Russia's 
Indian  ambitions. 

Jelebu  is  the  governmental  center  for  all 
that  part  of  Negri  Sembilan  lying  above 
north  latitude  3°,  where  it  touches  the  states 
of  Pahang,  and  Selangor  on  the  west.  In 
common  with  all  the  Peninsular  federated 
or  protected  states,  it  has  a  native  sultan, 
acting  under  the  advice  and  suggestion 
of  the  British  Resident,  who,  in  Jelebu,  is 
paid  five  hundred  silver  dollars  a  month; 
which  is  a  good  bit  more  than  the  Resi- 
dent receives.  What  the  Sultan  is  given  by 
the  government  and  what  the  Sultan  saves 
for  his  own  personal  net  income,  however, 
are  two  different  and  widely  separated 
amounts. 

The  dependents  of  a  Malay  chieftain  are 
many,  and  he  must  maintain  himself  and 
his  household  of  women  in  liberal  style  as 
to  retinue  and  entertainment;  to  do  this  in 
accordance  with  native  tradition  leaves  the 
Sultan  no  over-bountiful  remainder  of  his 
seemingly  large  honorarium.  Were  his 
income,  however,  twice  the  really  liberal  fee 
now  given  him  by  the  government  for  serving 
as  figurehead,  the  net  result  would  be  no 


greater;  the  Malay  is  no  economist.  The 
Resident  is  a  kind  of  paternal  chief  justice, 
magistrate  and  legal  adviser  combined;  he 
is  well  taken  care  of  by  his  government, 
and  thoroughly  respected,  sometimes  even 
liked,  by  the  natives.  Ordinarily  his  official 
life  runs  smoothly  day  by  day  along  its  mo- 
notonous course;  for  Malay  is  at  peace  and 
industrious.  But  as  the  durian  ripens  his 
days  grow  strenuous  with  throbbing  life; 
the  padi  field  is  neglected,  peace  is  broken, 
and  the  Resident  becomes  a  peripatetic  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  whose  waking  hours  are 
filled  with  civil  suits,  and  whose  nights  are 
made  sleepless  by  the  bowlings  of  quarrel- 
ing men.  For  be  it  known  that  the  du- 
rian is  the  wondrous  fruit  that  brings  great 
joy  or  the  madness  of  conflict  upon  those 
that  taste  of  its  passion-stirring  flavor.  Had 
the  original  apple  been  a  durian,  Eve  never 
would  have  saved  a  bite  for  Adam — and 
man  been  spared  the  time-honored  and 
sneering  accusation  of  laying  the  blame  for 
his  fall  upon  tempting  woman. 

My  introduction  to  the  durian  was  char- 
acteristic. It  came  early  in  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  at  Jelebu.  Strolling  con- 
tentedly around  Scott's  hilltop,  enjoying  the 
view  and  the  fragrance  of  foliage  under  the 
first  sun  rays,  I  was  startled  by  hair  raising 
shrieks,  as  though  the  victim  were  being 
boiled  in  oil  or  undergoing  torture  equally 
agonizing.  Hastening  to  the  scene  of  com- 
motion, I  came  upon  an  enlivening  fight  that 
had  been  waged  all  over  a  padi  field  but, 
at  the  moment  of  my  approach,  was  being 
finished  at  a  corner  fence,  through  which  the 
vanquished  combatant,  uttering  his  blood- 
curdling yells,  sought  to  escape  the  fury  of 
blows  that  the  other  rained  upon  him  with 
a  club  of  male  bamboo  big  enough  and  stout 
enough  to  fell  a  bullock.  Pieces  of  durian 
scattered  over  the  battle-ground  told  the 
cause  of  the  fight — the  clubbed  had  stolen 
the  fruit  from  the  clubbee  and  been  caught, 
and,  in  the  terms  of  local  popular  approval, 
been  "reprimanded" — so  thoroughly  rep- 
rimanded, in  fact,  that  he  was  carried  home 
and  did  not  emerge  again  from  his  house 
for  several  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  victor, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  affray  pretty 
severely  marked  also,  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  friends  and  an  increased  sale 
for  his  durians. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the  durian 
season,  when  all  animal  kind  in  Malay,  two- 
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'  Charged  full  at  me  from  just  the  other  side  of  a  bamboo  clump." 


The  traveling  cart  of  Malay.     Scott  In  our  gharry. 


legged  and  four-legged,  is  animated  by  an 
insatiable  lust  for  the  fruit  itself,  and  quick 
to  fill  with  savage  anger  against  whatever 
stands  in  the  way  of  satisfying  its  appetite; 
for  not  the  least  remarkable  quality  of  this 
remarkable  fruit  is  the  amatory  effect  it  has 
upon  those  who  consume  it.  All  durian 
eating  Malay — man  and  beast — are  aflame 
with  erotic  fire.  The  jungle  resounds  with 
the  fighting  of  love-lorn  brutes,  and  the 
towns  awaken  to  courtship  and  indulgence. 
The  durian  is  about  the  size  of  a  pine- 
apple, with  a  similarly  rough,  outside  cover- 
ing armed  with  half-inch  spikes  which  are 
tough  and  sharp.  It  grows  on  trees  fully 
sixty  feet  in  height  whose  trunks  are  bare 
of  limbs  except  at  the  very  top,  and  when 
the  fruit  ripens  it  drops  to  the  ground.  So, 
as  the  season  approaches,  natives  erect 
small  huts  under  the  tree  or  nearby,  from 
which  they  watch  for  the  falling  fruit. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
such  trees  growing  on  their  own  land,  prac- 
tically live  on  the  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  durian,  for  in  the  Peninsular 
market  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  any 
Eastern  fruit.  In  the  jungle  edge,  where 
these  trees  have  no  ownership,  the  race  to 


build  the  first  hut,  and  thus  establish  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  falling  fruit,  is  equal 
in  intensity  to  an  Oklahoma  land  rush;  and 
in  the  jungle  the  natives  must  compete  also 
with  the  wild  beasts  that  share  man's  fond- 
ness for  this  extraordinary  fruit.  Once,  in 
the  jungle,  as  I  sat  smoking,  puzzling  out 
some  lost  seladang  tracks,  a  falling  durian 
attracted  my  attention;  the  nearby  trees 
seemed  alive  with  monkeys  racing  to  first 
reach  the  ground.  One  monkey,  that  had 
been  left  at  the  post,  so  to  say,  deliber- 
ately dove  from  the  top  of  the  tree  where 
he  sat,  fully  forty  feet  into  the  top  of  a 
smaller  tree  below,  whence  he  swung  to  the 
ground;  but,  though  he  beat  out  the  others 
the  durian  had  disappeared.  A  small  leop- 
ard-like creature  had  sneaked  off  the  fruit, 
and  I  was  too  absorbed  in  watching  the 
aerial  flight  of  the  monkey  to  get  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  the  thief.  The  troop  of  mon- 
keys that  instantly  foregathered  discussed 
the  situation  loudly  and  in  very  obvious 
anger. 

In  order  to  keep  away  the  birds  and  the 
beasts  which  search  out  this  intoxicating 
fruit,  the  natives  in  the  jungle  near  the 
durian  trees  erect  large  wooden  clappers 
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and  other  noise-making  instruments,  which 
they  operate  by  rope  from  their  watch- 
houses,  sometimes  elevated  on  high  poles. 
This  rope  is  also  a  jungle  product  and 
amazingly  strong  and  durable.  Braided  in- 
to varying  sizes,  from  string  to  hawser,  it  is 
made  of  a  black  fibre  which  grows  around 
the  trunk  of  a  certain  kind  of  plentiful 
palm  that  blossoms  once  in  a  lifetime  and 
then  dies.  I  have  seen  this  fibre  rope 
serving  as  anchor  cables  on  small  Malayan 
coastwise  steamers. 

No  world  fruit  is  coveted  so  inordinately, 
or  consumed  with  such  greed  as  this  durian ; 
nor  is  there  any  to  compare  with  its  extra- 
ordinary flavor  and  odor.  A  small  cart- 
load of  durians  will  announce  themselves 
long  before  seen,  and,  in  hand,  its  odor,  at 
least  to  white  nostrils  at  first,  is  peculiarly 
offensive.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  an 
adequate  description  of  either  flavor  or  odor. 
Like  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  fitting  words. 

Although  the  shell  is  very  tough,  yet  the 
fruit  opens  easily  from  the  stem  to  disclose 
its  centre  divided  into  orange-like  sections 
or  pods,  each  having  several  seeds  about 
the  size  of  a  marble.     Around  these  seeds  is 


the  fruit,  a  cream-colored,  cream-like  sub- 
stance, of  a  flavor  which  simply  baflRes 
description.  If  the  meat  of  a  banana  were 
squashed  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  rich  cream,  a  smaller  quantity  of  choco- 
late, and  enough  garlic  to  strongly  stamp 
the  whole,  the  result  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
about  the  nearest  approach  the  consistency 
and  combination  of  tastes  afforded  by  the 
durian.  At  the  same  time  its  flavor  is 
extremely  delicate  and  rich,  and  its  odor 
powerful.  They  say  the  durian  is  an  ac- 
quired taste — certainly  so  for  the  Euro- 
pean; but  after  overcoming  your  repug- 
nance to  the  odor,  which  is  so  strong  you 
can  literally  taste  it,  you  become  very 
fond  of  the  fruit  I  survived  the  odor  long 
enough  to  eat  a  portion  and  tasted  it  for 
three  days  afterwards.  Somehow  I  never 
tried  another. 

To  me  the  attraction  of  Jelebu  was  not 
as  a  center  of  durian  activity,  but  its  re- 
ported nearness  to  seladang  and  elephant, 
and  particularly  to  the  seladang,  that  most 
formidable  member  of  the  great  Bos  family. 
From  the  nearly  extinct  American  bison  to 
the  passing  Chillingham  half-wild  cattle  of 
Europe,  on  to  the  buffalo  of  India  and  of 
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Africa,  and  the  Anoa  of  Celebes — smallest 
of  buffaloes — the  ox  family  ranges  wide  and 
populous.  And  of  this  very  large  family, 
certainly  the  Far  Eastern  members  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  gaur,  gayal  and 
banting  form  a  group  showing  common 
distinctive  features  of  horns  more  or  less 
flattened,  tail  reaching  only  a  little  be- 
low the  hock,  and  a  distinct  ridge  run- 
ning from  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  where  it  ends  in  a  sharp  drop.  In 
mature  males,  the  color  of  the  short,  fine 
hair  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  but  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  and  the  female  bant- 
ing of  all  ages,  are  reddish  brown.  The  gaur 
is  distinguished  by  the  high  arched  frontal 
bone  between  the  horns,  which  in  the  gayal 
is  straight  and  flat;  the  banting  is  the  small- 
est, its  horns  more  rounded  and  the  ridge  on 
its  back  less  developed.  Of  the  three,  of 
all  Oriental  wild  cattle  in  fact,  the  gaur  is 
the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  formidable; 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  formidable  beasts 
of  the  earth  which  the  hunter  can  stalk, 
and  one  that  will  on  occasion  supply  all  the 
excitement  the  most  intrepid  sportsman 
might  desire.  They  stand  higher  than  any 
other  of  the  oxen  family,  and  are  of  heavier 
bone,  though  the  shoulder  blade  is  small 
for  an  animal  of  such  size — another  disad- 
vantage for  the  hunter.  The  blade  goes 
well  up  into  the  shoulder,  its  top  being 
within  about  four  inches  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  back  ridge.  Therefore  a  shot 
should  be  sent  home  just  over  the  leg,  a 
little  forward  rather  than  back,  and  within 
six  to  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  ridge. 

Called  bison  (incorrectly)  in  India,  sela- 
dang in  Malaya,  siang  in  Burma,  and  gnu- 
dang  in  Siam,  the  gaur  (Bos  gaurus)  is  the 
largest  and  fiercest  of  all  the  wild  cattle, 
with  hoofs  small  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  of  deerlike,  rather  than  oxlike,  char- 
acter. Its  sense  of  smell  is  as  acute  as  that 
of  the  elephant  and  its  vision  much  keener. 
When  you  seek  one  of  these  cattle  you  need 
all  your  hunter's  skill  and  your  nerve;  for, 
next  to  the  elephant  and  bracketed  with 
the  Cape  buffalo  of  Africa,  I  believe  its 
natural  temperament  and  the  character 
of  country  in  which  it  is  found  make  the 
seladang  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  most 
formidable  quarry  on  earth.  In  India, 
where  the  range  of  the  gaur  is  the  hilly, 
wooded  districts,  they  are  more  apt  to  be 


found  in  herds  of  some  size,  and,  because 
of  the  more  open  sections,Tess  difficult  of 
approach;  and  less  dangerous  to  the  hunter 
than  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  the 
jungle  is  the  densest  that  grows,  and  al- 
most invariably  the  quarry  has  the  man 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  Malay  it  is  snap 
shooting,  where  the  game,  on  being  wound- 
ed, turns  hunter,  and,  concealed,  awaits 
the  sportsman,  who  must  approach  with 
infinite  caution,  with  senses  always  alert 
and  hand  ever  ready,  if  he  would  stop  or 
turn  aside  the  vicious  charge.  You  may 
never  in  this  jungle  survey  the  field  of  opera- 
tions from  some  vantage  point;  but  in  the 
close  growing  tangle  of  vines,  and  canes, 
and  thorn  bushes,  and  heavy  coarse  weed 
or  grass-like  mass — through  which  you  can 
never  get  even  dim  sight  for  over  twenty 
yards  and  most  of  the  time  can  scarcely  see 
that  many  feet  ahead — you  must  follow  the 
tracks  of  the  seladang  you  have  wounded, 
never  knowing  at  what  instant  the  mad- 
dened beast  may  burst  from  the  jungle 
practically  right  on  top  of  you.  One  sela- 
dang 1  was  fortunate  enough  to  finally  get,  . 
was  only  just  the  other  side  of  a  bamboo 
clump  when  he  started  his  charge  full  at 
me.  This  is  the  dangerous  and  the  un- 
avoidable feature  of  hunting  the  beast  in 
Malay.  Luckily  for  the  hunter,  the  sela- 
dang. if  unsuccessful  in  its  charge,  passes  on 
to  await  him  at  another  point.  Never  have 
I  heard  of  one  turning  instantly  to  a  second 
charge  after  missing  the  hunter  on  the 
first  rush.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
seladang  charges  home,  it  remains  to  gore 
its  victim. 

So  it  is,  because  of  the  temper  of  the 
seladang  and  of  the  kind  of  country  he 
roams,  that  in  Malay  the  heavy  rifie  is  the 
only  safe  one.  Seladang  have  been  killed 
with  comparatively  small-bore  weapons — I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  one  with  a  .50 
calibre — but  it  is  also  true  that  the  late 
Captain  Syres,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
sportsmen  among  English  residents  of  Ma- 
lay, was  killed  by  the  charge  of  a  seladang, 
after  he  and  his  companion  had  put  six. 577 
balls  into  its  breast.  As  he  lay  wounded 
to  the  death.  Captain  Syres  cautioned  his 
companion  never  to  go  into  the  Malayan 
jungle  for  seladang  with  any  weapon  lighter 
than  an  8  bore;  and  though  perhaps  that  is 
erring  on  the  safe  side,  certainly  if  error  is 
to  be  made  the  safe  side  is  the  one  which 
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wisdom  would  choose.  In  a  sense  this  is 
true  of  all  shooting  in  the  dense  jungles  of 
the  Far  East,  which  do  not  afford  the  more 
or  less  open  stretches  of  India  or  the  plains 
of  Africa. 

Dangerous  game  is  apt  to  come  at  you 
from  such  near  points,  and  the  kind  of 
shooting  demanded  so  much  of  the  snap- 
work  variety,  that  picking  your  shot,  as  a 
rule,  is  impossible.  You  must  have  a  gun 
that  will  stop,  or  at  least  turn  aside,  the 
infuriated  charging  animal;  and  in  the  case 
of  seladang  it  is  your  life  or  his.  Therefore 
you  must  have  smashing,  sickening  power 
in  your  cartridge,  not  merely  penetration. 
And  when  you  are  tracking  a  wounded 
seladang,  look  well  that  you  do  not  become 
entangled  in  the  vines  and  the  clinging 
growths  of  many  descriptions  that  encom- 
pass your  way.  Keep  your  feet  clear,  ready 
for  instant  movement,  and  have' always  a 
tree  in  your  path  and  in  your  eye,  for 
lightning-quick  shelter  in  case  there  is  not 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  for  a  shot 
when  the  charge  comes. 

There  is  record  of  a  seladang  killed  that 
stood  six  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  at  its 
shoulders;  but  the  average  would  be  from 
.about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches,  to  six 
feet.  Of  four  I  personally  measured  the 
tallest  was  five  feet  eleven  inches,  the  small- 
est five  feet  eight  inches;  and  the  biggest 
head  of  which  I  found  any  record  had  horns 
with  a  twenty  and  three-quarter  inch  base 
circumference,  with  a  spread  of  eighteen 
and  three-quarter  inches  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  forty-three  inches  as  the  outside  length 
of  horn,  and  thirty-five  and  a  half  inches 
as  the  inside  length  from  base  to  tip.  Yet 
these  are  unusual  and  extreme  measure- 
ments; and  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  is 
more  nearly  the  average  base  circumfer- 
ence, with  a  corresponding  fewer  number 
of  inches  on  the  other  measurements. 

Before  we  set  out  from  Jelebu  for  our 
hunt,  we  tried  very  hard  to  get  Prang 
Doloh,  who  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
and  was  commonly  reported  to  have,  for  a 
Malay,  unusual  hunting  qualifications;  but 
we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
Noa  Anak,  another  native  of  higher  social 
degree  but,  as  we  discovered,  less  jungle 
craft.  None  the  less,  we  set  off  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm,  because  reports  of 
elephants  which  I  did  not  want,  and  of  se- 
jladang  which   I  did  desire,  were  arriving 


plentifully.  Every  day  one  or  more  natives 
would  come  into  the  official  residence 
with  a  woeful  tale  of  padi  destroyed  by 
mischievous  elephants;  and  Noa  declared 
he  knew  where  a  small  herd  of  seladang 
ranged,  which  so  often  he  had  seen  that 
now,  he  assured  us,  he  could  find  them 
with  his  eyes  shut  for  the  "eminent  Resi- 
dent and  his  distinguished  friend." 

One  wants  the  happy  unreasoning  con- 
fidence of  childhood  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
Malay.    . 

When  we  set  out  to  find  Noa's  sela- 
dang, our  outfit  of  provisions  was  sent 
ahead  in  the  picturesque  Malay  draught 
cart,  with  our  party  of  eight  under  Noa 
leading  the  way,  and  Scott  and  I  following 
in  a  comfortless  gharry,  which  we  dismissed 
at  the  jungle  edge  in  favor  of  shanks  mare. 

As  to  nationalities,  our  party  was  some- 
thing of  a  mixture,  including  Malays, 
Tamils  and  Chinamen;  but  as  to  quality,  it 
was,  with  a  single  exception,  uniform  and 
useless  to  an  exasperating  degree.  Indeed  it 
was  notable  in  its  very  uselessness;  to  have 
got  together  seven  men  so  bootlesson  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  was  in  itself  an  achievement 
worthy  of  record.  The  exception  was  Lum 
Yet,  a  Hokkien  Chinaman,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  cook,  but  who  in  truth  was  a 
jack  of  all  useful  trades  in  camp,  and  a 
porter  on  the  road,  that  trudged  patiently 
and  good  naturedly  under  a  heavy  load 
whenever  we  moved  camp,  as  we  did  fre- 
quently. 

The  only  thing  Lum  and  I  clashed  over 
was  the  simplicity  of  his  cooking  kit.  I  am 
myself  something  of  a  Spartan  as  to  camp 
dunnage;  my  equipment  is  never  luxurious, 
being  always  reduced  to  a  strictly  practical 
working  basis;  yet  mine  was  an  elaborate 
culinary  outfit  compared  to  that  which 
served  Lum.  So  far  as  ever  I  could  see,  it 
consisted  of  two  pots  and  a  fry  pan.  He 
would  not  use  separate  pots,  making  the 
coffee  or  a  curry  in  the  same  one  with  equal 
,  facility,  and  I  must  honestly  add  without 
;any  apparent  tainting  of  either  dish;  but  I 
had  to  draw  the  line  when  I  found  him  one 
day  boiling  a  kind  of  a  pudding  concoction 
in  one  end  of  his  loin  cloth.  And  he  was 
the  most  devout  individual  of  any  color  I 
ever  knew.  There  was  never  an  undertak- 
ing for  which  he  did  not  bespeak  assistance 
from  his  gods;  and  we  never  made  a  camp 
that  he  did  not  raise  a  crude  little  altar, 
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near  by  in  the  jungle,  as  merit  making. 
Lum  Yet  had  a  brother  whose  pig  had 
been  carried  oflF  by  a  tiger,  and  Lum  never 
lost  an  opportunity,  during  the  entire  trip, 
to  supplicate  the  mysterious  one  of  the 
jungle  that  his  own  pig,  in  a  shanty  near 
his  brother's,  might  not  suffer  a  similar  fate. 
He  was  always  up  pottering  over  his  duties 
when  Scott  and  I  turned  in  at  night;  and  I 
never  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morning  that  I 
did  not  see  Lum  already  at  work,  seemingly 
just  where  he  had  been  when  I  closed  my 
eyes  the  night  before.  Many  and  many 
a  morning  I  lay  watching  the  swift  dexter- 
ity, the  economical  use  of  every  trifle,  the 
infinite  industry,  the  mysterious  manner- 
isms and  devout  supplications. 

How  little  the  white  man,  especially  the 
majority  of  those  of  us  who  go  forth  as 
missionaries  to  "convert  the  heathen," 
comprehend  the  Chinese  character!  To  the 
student  of  Chinese  institutions  and  the 
Chinese  themselves,  it  seems  outrageous 
presumption,  for  the  truth  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  without  doubt  the  most  religious 
people  on  the  globe.  Their  religion  is  a 
very  part  of  themselves,  accepted  without 
discussion  from  birth.  The  veriest  pauper, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  who  lives 
on  one  of  the  hundreds  of  sampans  floating 
before  Canton,  will  deny  himself  in  order 
that  he  may  perform  a  particular  religious 
duty.  There  are  no  people  save  the  Mo- 
hammedans that  so  completely  live  up 
to  the  faith  they  profess.  China  has  no  di- 
vergent churches,  no  wrangling  apostles; 
there  is  the  one  creed,  of  thousands  of  years 
standing,  to  which  all  yield  allegiance,  and 
to  which  all  pin  a  faith  that  continues  unto 
death  incontrovertible.  Now  and  again  we 
hear  of  a  "converted"  Chinaman;  but  I 
never  saw  one  that  had  really  broken  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  who  was  not  the  less 
trustworthy.  In  a  considerable  experience 
with  many  kinds  of  natives  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  own  country,  I  have  invariably 
found  the  ones  farthest  from  "civilization" 
and  the  "converting"  influence  of  conflict- 
ing white-man  creeds,  to  be  the  most  hon- 
orable and  dependable.  I  mean  this  as  no 
unkindly  reflection  upon  the  Christian  faith 
or  upon  the  zeal,  often,  alas,  so  ignorantly 
directed,  of  many  good  people. 

Noa  Anak's  spirits  underwent  a  decided 
change  so  soon  as  we  had  penetrated  the 
edge  and  got  into  the  real  jungle.     Up  to 


this  he  had  been  blithe  and  gay — the 
strutting  leader  of  the  party  and  obviously 
glad  of  it;  now  he  grew  less  talkative  and 
appeared  depressed.  Neither  Scott  nor  I 
gave  him  much  thought;  we  presumed  he 
was  taking  us  to  the  place  where  so  often 
he  had  seen  the  seladang,  and  meanwhile, 
I,  at  least,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
country  through  which  we  were  passing. 
It  was  much  more  open  jungle  than  any  I 
had  yet  traveled,  with  many  hills  and 
small  valleys  or  swales  in  which  grew  big 
patches  of  very  coarse  lalang  as  high  as  our 
heads,  and  bearing  blades  an  inch  wide. 
Hence  for  the  first  days  we  were  more  in 
the  open  under  the  sun,  "eye  of  day" — as 
the  Malays  poetically  call  it — than  had  been 
usual  in  my  previous  hunting  and,  though 
it  was  oppressively  hot,  yet  I  enjoyed  the 
chance  of  the  closer  observation  it  gave 
of  bird  and  insect  life.  Neither,  however, 
on  more  intimate  acquaintance,  proved  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  discomforts  and 
heat.  Bird  life  in  the  Peninsula  is  not  bril- 
liant as  to  plumage  nor  entertaining  as  to 
song;  indeed,  it  is  sombre  and  curiously 
silent.  Flying  insect  life,  also,  is  entirely 
without  the  wonderful  colorings  seen  in 
some  tropical  countries — Brazil,  for  exam- 
ple— but  it  is  plentiful,  and  though  it  fails  to 
attract  the  eye  at  least  it  salutes  the  ear, 
even  if  not  pleasingly.  It  is  vibrant  with 
noise;  there  is  a  continuous  hum,  some- 
what lessened  during  the  rain,  but  swelling 
into  a  roar  when  the  sun  bursts  forth  be- 
tween shifting  clouds.  Monkeys  almost 
rivaled  the  insects  in  number  and  variety, 
and  one,  the  Wa  Wa,  or  singing  Gibbon, 
common  to  most  of  the  East  Indies,  made 
noise  even  more  insistent,  his  wail  of  a  cry 
reaching  high  and  doleful  above  all  other 
jungle  sounds.  About  the  only  bird  note  of 
which  I  seem  to  have  made  record  is  the 
familiar  one  of  our  old  friend  the  poot-poot 
bird,  heard  so  often  in  Sumatra  and  par- 
ticularly in  Siam.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing sight  in  the  bird  line  was  a  black  jungle 
fowl  with  red  markings,  though  just  how 
marked  I  cannot  particularize,  for  it  was 
but  a  flash  of  a  glimpse  I  had,  and  counted 
myself  fortunate  indeed  for  that  much,  as 
the  jungle  fowl  are  rarely  seen. 

By  and  by  when  we  passed  through  the 
more  open  zone  with  its  life,  and  had  come 
into  the  dark  and  dank  interior  with  only 
leeches  visible,  I  began  to  take  some  account 
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The  Banting,  shoulder  height  5  ft.  5  in. — Java. 
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The  Gaur,  or  Seladang,  height  from  5  ft.  10  in.  to  6  ft.- 
India  and  Malaya. 


Indian  Buffalo,  height  from  5  to  6  ft. 


The  (^av.il,  height  4  ft. — Burma  and  A= 
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The  Congo  Buffalo — West  Africa. 


European  Wild  Cattle. 

of  Noa.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  depres- 
sion, but  toour  inquiries  concerning  the  sela- 
dang he  always  repHed  confidently  that  we 
were  making  towards  them  and  would  see 
"  plenty  in  a  few  days. "     To  be  sure  we  did 
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The  Yak  of  Tibet. 


see  tracks,  not  so  fresh  as  to  suggest  quarry 
at  the  next  rise,  but  sufficiently  so  to  at 
least  indicate  their  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  we  went  on  day  by  day, 
getting  wetter  and  wetter  if  possible — for 
once  wet  in  the  jungle  interior  you  stay  so— 
but  with  no  fresher  signs  of  the  game  we 
sought.  One  noon  we  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  little  open  flat,  comparatively  dry, 
where  we  stopped  with  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  stumbling  over  a  place  to  dry  our 
clothes.  Here  during  this  process  we  sat 
nearby,  unclothed  amidst  the  torments  of 
myriads  of  sand  flies.  We  both  remarked 
upon  the  unusual  experience  of  sand  flies 
in  such  an  environment;  but  our  remarks 
would  scarcely  do  for  publication.  Malay 
holds  many  surprises  for  the  wilderness 
hunter. 

With  an  occasional  camp  from  which  to 
scour  the  surrounding 
country  for  tracks,  we 
headed  for  the  moun- 
tains across  the  border 
in  Selangor;  climbing 
most  of  the  time,  com- 
ing every  now  and  then 
to  little  flats  of  lalang, 
winding  around  high  hills 
and  across  small  streams, 
of  which  there  were  a 
number  with  excellent 
water.  The  jungle  was 
thick,  yet  without  the 
multiplicity  of  briars 
and  thorned  things  I 
had  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Peninsula.     We  saw 
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Celebes,  connecting  link  between  ox  and  antelope. 
Shoulder  height  3  ft.  3  in. 
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plenty  of  fresh  deer  and  pig  tracks,  and  one 
day  as  we  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  eat- 
ing luncheon,  a  large  sambur  buck,  carrying 
a  fine  head,  came  out  at  our  very  side,  and, 
after  looking  us  over  an  instant,  plunged 
across  stream  directly  in  front  of  us.  Our 
guns  were  stacked  some  feet  away — but 
we  did  not  want  the  deer;  meat  we  carried, 
and  each  of  us  had  long  before  secured  a 
head. 

There  were  also  elephant  tracks;  but  thus 
far  no  seladang  tracks  fresher  than  the  ones 
first  seen,  and  even  these  were  becoming 
fewer.  As  the  country  itself  grew  to  inter- 
est me  less  I  came  to  take  closer  note  of 
Noa  Anak,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
became  convinced  that  not  only  was  he 
without  knowledge  of  a  seladang  range, 
but  he  was  entirely  without  bearings  as  to 
our  own  precise  location — plain  lost,  in 
other  words.  Scott  doubted  this  at  first, 
but  finally  agreed  with  me,  and  we  then 
took  Noa  aside,  so  the  others  might  not 
know  and  his  pride  suffer  humiliation,  and 
had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  He 
would  not  acknowledge  himself  lost,  but  he 


did  confess  that  he  seemed  unable  to  find  the 
range  where  he  had  "heard"  of  seladang 
in  plenty;  thus  we  learned  out  in  the  jungle 
that  he  had  only  heard  of  the  seladang 
which  so  definitely  and  so  often  he  had 
said  in  Jelebu  that  he  had  "seen."  It  was  a 
situation  to  which  mere  words  would  not 
do  justice — days  of  tramping  under  the 
direction  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  where 
he  was  going.  Only  the  purest  accident 
would  have  brought  us  to  seladang,  and 
such  accidents  do  not  often  happen.  Trav- 
eling by  the  sun,  to  see  which  we  had  at 
times  to  climb  a  tall  tree  standing  above 
the  jungle  growth,  we  turned  our  steps 
towards  Jelebu — always  keeping  an  eye 
out  for  the  quarry  we  sought,  but  losing  no 
time  in  reaching  a  place  where  our  conscience 
would  permit  us  to  point  Noa  for  his  home. 
We  had  scarcely  a  hope  now  of  seeing  sel- 
adang— and  we  were  not  disappointed,  for 
very  soon  after  we  ran  out  even  of  their 
tracks.  Diligent  searching  brought  us  no 
results,  and  we  had  finally  to  return  to 
Scott's  bungalow  after  a  fruitless,  but  in- 
teresting, search  for  Noa's  lost  Seladang. 
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"  He  smoked  his  cigar  in  the 
lobby  like  any  other  guest." 
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THE  AMOROUS   BABOON 

By  FRANCIS  METCALFE 

DRAWINGS    BY    OLIVER    HERFORD 


THANKS  to  the  busy  Press  Agent,  the 
fame  of  Jocko  the  Jealous,  the  am- 
orous baboon,  had  preceded  him 
to  America,  and  when  the  animals  from  the 
Paris  Hippodrome  had  been  safely  trans- 
ferred to  their  dens  in  the  Arena  at  Dream- 
land, he  was  the  center  of  attraction  as  he 
limbered  up  his  muscles  in  the  large  monkey 
cage,  after  the  cramped  accommodations 
of  the  small  traveling  box.  He  had  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  masher  in  Paris;  but 
never  had  the  menagerie  attendants  seen 
him  so  madly  in  love  and  so  insanely  jeal- 
ous as  upon  his  first  introduction  to  Am- 
erican beauty,  as  exemplified  by  the  fair 
woman  who  stood  before  his  cage. 

Jocko  was  not  the  first  male  being  who 
had  been  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  Side 


Prima  Donna  during  her  career;  for  she 
had  been  through  the  marriage  ceremony 
so  often  that  she  could  say  it  backwards, 
never  forgetting  to  cross  her  fingers  before 
saying,  "Until  death  do  us  part."  The 
Proprietor  drew  the  stranger's  attention  to 
the  group  before  the  cage,  a  mischievous 
smile  on  his  face  as  he  looked  over  the  half 
dozen  of  callow  youths  who  are  always  in 
the  train  of  the  Prima  Donna. 

"Watch  out  for  squalls  over  there,"  he 
said.  "Jocko  is  affectionate  now,  but 
there  will  be  something  doing  in  a  few 
minutes."  The  monkey  was  using  all  of 
the  blandishments  known  to  an  amorous 
baboon  and  although  the  words  of  his  soft 
chattering  were  unintelligible,  their  import 
could  not  be  mistaken  by  a  past  mistress 
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in  the  gentle  art  of  love  making;  but  the 
Prima  Donna  could  not  be  beguiled  into 
placing  herself  within  reach  of  the  hairy 
paws.  Suddenly  his  mood  changed,  for 
one  of  her  male  companions  placed  his  hand 
on  her  arm  to  attract  her  attention  and 
Jocko,  giving  a  howl  of  rage,  danced  madly 
up  and  down  on  all  fours,  showing  a  vicious 
set  of  fangs  as  his  hps  curled  back  in  a  hid- 
eous snarl.  The  bars  of  his  cage  were 
strong  and  so  close  together  that  he  could 
not  get  out  to  attack  his  rival;  but  he 
gathered  up  a  mass  of  litter  from  the  floor 
and  showered  Prima  Donna  and  callow 
youth  alike.  His  screams  echoed  through 
the  Arena  and  caused  even  the  majestic 
lions  and  the  haughty  tigers  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  cage  of  the  despised  "  Ban- 
dar Log,"  and  made  the  smaller  animals 
uneasy.     The  woman  who  was  described 

on  the  programme  as  "Miss ,  Famous 

Society  Woman,"  had  torn  herself  away 
from  her  arduous  social  duties  with  the 
Four  Hundred  to  exhibit  a  troupe  of  leop- 
ards to  a  Coney  Island  audience,  her  iden- 
tity concealed  by  a  small  black  mask,  and 
her  performance  in  the  big  cage  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise;  so  the  Proprietor 
thought  it  time  to  interfere. 

The  Prima  Donna  laughed  good-natured- 
ly as  he  helped  to  brush  the  sawdust  and 
litter  from  her  dress  and  tactfully  drew 
her  away,  and  Jocko  quieted  down  and  im- 
plored her  to  return ;  but  she  was  accustomed 
to  gentler  wooing,  and  refused  to  put  her 
dainty  gown  again  in  jeopardy. 

"Jocko  gave  quite  a  performance  to- 
night," said  the  Proprietor  as  he  joined 
the  Press  Agent  and  the  Stranger  at  the 
table,  after  the  show.  "That  baboon  is 
crazy  about  women;  but  he  hasn't  the 
discrimination  of  Consul,  the  most  intel- 
ligent monkey  that  ever  lived.  You  may 
remember  that  he  was  never  quiet  in  his 
cage,  but  if  a  specially  well-dressed  wo- 
man stopped  in  front  of  it  he  played  en- 
tirely to  her  and  when  she  moved  away  his 
eyes  followed  her  as  long  as  she  was  in 
sight." 

"There  will  never  be  another  like  Con- 
sul," said  the  Press  Agent,  shaking  his  head 
sadly.  "He  made  my  job  a  sinecure,  for 
he  was  good  for  a  column  any  day  and  a 
full  page  on  Sundays. " 

"Never  until  the  Missing  Link  is  dis- 
covered," replied  the  Proprietor.  "I  don't 


believe  a  more  human  monkey  will  ever 
be  found,  and  1  attribute  his  wonderful  in- 
telligence to  the  fact  that  he  associated 
entirely  with  human  beings,  almost  from 
the  day  of  his  birth.  I  got  him  from  the 
captain  of  a  tramp  steamer  which  traded 
to  the  West  Coast,  and  I  paid  a  goodish  bit 
of  money  for  him  too.  I  have  never  dared 
to  tell  his  early  history  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
for  fear  I  should  be  laughed  at  for  a  liar; 
but  stranger  things  happen  in  the  animal 
business  than  ever  get  into  print,  and  if  1 
dared  risk  my  reputation  by  telling  the 
things  which  actually  occur  in  a  menag- 
erie, I  should  never  need  a  Press  Agent; 
but  a  plausible  lie  is  accepted  where  a  truth 
which  sounds  improbable  is  turned  down." 

The  Press  Agent  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully, but  agreed  with  the  proposition. 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  found  that  to  be 
true,  when  I  have  visited  the  newspaper 
offices,"  he  said,  "I  have  actually  had  to 
embroider  some  of  the  accounts  of  things 
which  have  happened  here. " 

"I  suspected  it,  for  I  didn't  recognize 
some  of  the  stories  when  I  saw  them  in 
print,"  answered  the  Proprietor,  smiling  at 
him  approvingly.  He  consented  to  tell 
the  history  of  Consul,  the  famous  chim- 
panzee, when  the  Stranger  expressed  his 
entire  credulity  and  the  Press  Agent  as- 
sumed an  encouraging  and  sympathetic 
attitude. 

"Of  course,  I  have  to  take  the  ship  cap- 
tain's word  for  what  happened  before  I 
bought  him,  but  from  the  way  the  chimp 
developed  and  the  intelligence  he  displayed 
after  he  came  into  my  possession,  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  it.  He  told  me  that 
he  got  him  from  the  natives  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
he  anchored  his  steamer  to  trade.  They 
came  off  about  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  but 
he  did  not  care  for  the  rubber  and  ivory 
they  had  to  offer  and  he  was  about  to  hoist 
anchor  when  one  of  them,  who  was  in  a 
small  canoe  with  a  woman,  motioned  to 
him  to  stop.  The  woman  was  crouched 
up  in  the  stern,  nursing  what  the  captain 
thought  was  a  baby,  but  when  the  man 
dragged  it  away  from  her,  in  spite  of  her 
voluble  protest,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  small 
chimpanzee.  The  man  seemed  desper- 
ately anxious  to  trade — and  I  imagine  the 
captain's  trade  goods  were  not  the  sort  to 
meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  missiona- 
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ries — so  that  a  bargain  was 
concluded  and  the  woman's 
grief  allayed  by  a  generous 
share  of  the  purchase  price. 
As  nearly  as  he  could  make 
out,  she  had  found  the  little 
thing  in  the  jungle  when  it 
was  only  a  few  days  old  and 
had  reared  it  in  place  of  a 
baby  which  had  just  died. 
She  was  a  low  type  of 
woman,  even  for  an  Afri- 
can savage,  but  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  grieve 
for  little  Consul,  as  the 
captain  christened  him. 
The  monkey  grieved  over 
the  separation,  too,  but 
sailors  make  much  of  ani- 
mals and  he  soon  became 
reconciled  to  it. 

"Thousands  of  people 
saw  him  after  I  purchased 
him,  and  you  can  judge  of 
the  reputation  he  attained 
when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  getting  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  him  in  Berlin  when  he  died,  and  he 
was  booked  for  the  entire  season  at  that 
price.  People  had  seen  him  eat  with  a 
knife  and  fork,  smoke  a  cigar,  use  the  type- 
writer and  do  all  of  the  stunts  which  simply 
aped  humanity,  but  you  had  to  live  with 
the  little  beast  to  appreciate  how  intensely 
human  he  was.  Everybody  connected 
with  the  show  loved  him  and  when  I 
wanted  to  find  anyone  of  the  employees 
who  was  off  duty,  or  not  in  his  proper  place, 
I  always  went  first  to  Consul's  cage  and  1 
was  pretty  sure  to  locate  him.  That  mon- 
key was  never  still,  and  the  things  he  would 
do  and  the  pranks  he  would  play  off  his 
own  bat  were  more  amusing  than  any  of 
the  things  he  had  been  taught. 

"When  he  was  in  company  he  was  as 
well  mannered  as  most  men  but,  of  course, 
he  had  his  prejudices  and  had  to  be 
watched.  His  special  aversion  was  a 
negro,  which  is  strange  when  you  consider 
his  early  associations,  and  if  one  came 
around  when  he  was  loose  he  was  apt  to 
attack  him.  We  had  to  consider  that  in 
traveling,  for  Consul  always  stopped  at 
the  hotels  with  his  trainer  and  sat  about 
the   lobbies,    smoking   his   cigar   like   any 


Jocko,  giving  a  howl  of  rage,  danced  madly  up  and  dc 


Other  guest,  but  if  there  were  ne,~ro  servants 
about,  we  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
them  come  near  him. 

"  He  had  the  reasoning  power  of  a  child 
of  ten  years  old,  he  was  patient  when  any 
thing  was  wrong  and  we  had  to  do  dis- 
agreeable things  to  him — appreciating  that 
it  was  for  his  benefit.  Only  once  did  we 
have  to  use  force,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
pull  a  tooth,  and  I  am  glad  it  wasn't 
oftener;  for  it  took  seven  men  to  control 
him  and  they  thought  they  had  done  a  day's 
work  when  we  finished.  The  last  time  he 
went  abroad,  he  was  the  life  of  the  ship 
but  he  pretty  nearly  killed  himself.  The 
doctor  prescribed  a  cough  medicine  for  him 
and  Consul  liked  it  so  well  that  he  got  up 
in  the  night,  after  his  trainer  had  gone  to 
sleep,  opened  the  valise  in  which  it  was 
kept  and  emptied  the  bottle.  I  guess 
there  must  have  been  laudanum  in  it,  for 
they  had  to  work  over  him  the  rest  of  the 
night  to  save  him. 

"He  would  walk  the  deck  with  the  lady 
passengers,  who  made  a  great  deal  of  him, 
and  when  the  customary  concert  was 
given,  nothing  would  do  but  that  he  must 
perform  and  then  pass  the  plate  for  the 
collection.      He  was  in  evening  dress  and 
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behaved  like  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  the 
collection  was  a  large  one.  It  was  heaped 
on  the  plate,  and  he  was  just  about  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  captain  when  Booker  Wash- 
ington stepped  forward  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. The  money  for  the  Seaman's 
Home  went  flying  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  salon  and  the  trainer  had  a  difficult 
time  in  persuading  Consul  to  retire  without 
tearing  the  clothes  off  of  the  man  whose 
only  offense  was  his  color.  That  was  Con- 
sul's last  voyage,  for  he  contracted  pleurisy 
and  died  in  Berlin,  and  I  felt  worse  over  his 
death  than  I  did  over  the  burning  of  my 
whole  menagerie  in  Baltimore  a  few  years 
ago  " 

"  Have  you  found  that  early  association 
with  human  beings  makes  the  other  ani- 
mals easier  to  train?"  asked  the  Stranger, 
and  the  Proprietor  shook  his  head. 

"No;  I  would  rather  train  one  taken  in 
the  jungle  than  an  animal  born  in  cap- 
tivity. They  do  raise  the  pumas  in  South 
America  and  have  them  about  the  houses 
as  we  do  cats;  but  I  wouldn't  trust  one  of 
'em.  And  as  for  the  bigger  cats,  the  lions 
and  tigers,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tam- 
ing them.  They  may  be  trained  to  do  cer- 
tain things  but  they  are  never  trustworthy. 
We  had  a  queer  illustration  of  that  when 
I  was  travelling  with  a  caravan  circus  in 
France.  One  of  the  lionesses  had  a  litter 
of  three  cubs,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moving  and  strange  surroundings,  she 
killed  two  of  them.  We  took  the  other 
one  away  and  the  woman  who  cooked 
for  us  volunteered  to  raise  it.  She 
became  very  much  attached 
to  it  and  developed  the  the- 
ory that  she  could  overcome 
its  savage  instincts  by  diet. 


All  of  his  savage  instincts  were  aroused. 


and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  she  were 
right.  The  beast  was  with  her  for  about 
two  years  and  grew  to  a  fine  animal,  but 
she  never  let  him  taste  raw  food.  One  day, 
when  he  was  comfortably  lying  before  the 
stove,  she  pushed  him  with  her  foot  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  and  he  resented  it. 
Whether  it  was  that  alone,  or  whether  the 
odor  of  meat  which  she  was  about  to  cook 
appealed  to  him,  I  don'c  know;  but  all  of 
his  savage  instincts  were  aroused  and  when 
we  secured  him  we  found  that  he  had  taken 
most  of  her  scalp  off." 

"It's  funny,  how  somg  people  are  al- 
ways looking  for  a  chance  to  get  damages, " 
said  the  Press  Agent,  settling  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  chair.  "We  had  a  case  of 
it  when  Merritt  and  I  were  running  a  dime 
museum  out  West.  The  freaks  all  lived 
together  at  a  large  boarding  house  and  one 
morning,  when  they  reported  for  duty,  the 
'Tatooed  Lady'  was  missing.  It  was  be- 
fore the  days  when  they  were  so  common 
and  we  had  spent  a  lot  of  money  to  have 
her  decorated  and  made  her  our  star  at- 
traction. Of  course,  none  of  the  tatooing 
was  visible  when  she  was  in  street  costume, 
but  when  she  sat  on  the  platform  dressed  in 
low  neck  and  short  skirts  the  lecturer  had 
something  to  talk  about,  for  the  menagerie 
pictured  on  her  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
the  few  choice  texts  like,  '  Be  good  and 
you  will  be  happy, '  which  were  scattered 
in  between  the  animals,  were  highly  moral 
and  elevating,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  our  show.  Merritt  used 
to  spread  himself  when  he  was  telling 
how  she  was  shipwrecked  on  a  desert 
island  and  held  captive  by  the  cruel  can- 
nibals, whose  high  priests  spared 
her  from  the  menu  to  tatoo  her  with 
the  symbols  of  their  heathenish 
worship.  It  gave  him  a  great 
chance  to  come  in  strong  on  the 
moral  part,  when  he  explained  about 
the  texts  and  told  how  they  were 
added  after  the  cannibals  had  been 
converted  to  red  flannel  shirts,  silk 
hats  and  a  vegetable  diet,  by  the 
missionaries,  and  I  have  seen  an- 
cient maiden  ladies  moved  to  tears 
by  his  recital.  So  when  he  had  to 
give  his  lecture  without  her,  he  got 
mixed  up  and  called  attention  to 
the  marvelous  growth  of  hair  on 
the  face  of  the  '  Circassian  Beauty, ' 
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thinking  she  was  the 
'Bearded  Lady,'  and 
nearly  pulled  the  ears 
off  of  the  '  Dog  Faced 
Boy,'tryingtoexplain 
that  he  was  'The 
Man  With  The  Rub- 
ber Skin.'  Of  course, 
that  made  trouble  a- 
mong  the  freaks,  who 
are  a  mighty  touchy 
lot  anyway,  and  I 
have  noticed  that 
trouble  always  comes 
in  bunches  in  the  show 
business,  so  I  wasn't 
surprised  when  a  hus- 
ky guy  that  looked 
like  a  farmer,  came 
in  with  blood  in  his 
eye  and  asked  for  the 
manager.  I  looked 
around  for  Merritt, 
but  he  had  gone  a- 
round  the  corner  to  get  something  to  drown 
his  sorrow,  so  I  slipped  a  piece  of  lead  pipe 
under  my  coat  and  acknowledged  the  soft 
impeachment. 

"  'Look'ee  here,  wot  kinder  a  skin  game 
be  youse  fellers  runnin'  here?'  says  the  guy, 
and  I  took  a  good  grip  on  the  lead  pipe  and 
tried  to  turn  away  wrath  by  a  soft  answer, 
and  quoting  from  our  advertisement  that 
it  was  a  highly  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
tertainment. 

"  'Not  by  a  dern  sight,  it  aint,'  says  he. 
'It's  a  blasted  man-trap  to  ketch  the  un- 
wary, an'  I'll  have  the  law  on  ye  an'  make 
yer  pay  fer  trifling  with  my  young  affec- 
tions.' I  have  had  some  pretty  tough 
things  said  to  me  in  my  day,  but  that  was 
about  the  worst  ever,  and  pretty  nearly 
took  my  breath  away,  but  he  went  right  on. 
'I  deliver  milk  to  that  boardin'  house 
down  the  street  an'  I  see  a  likely  lookin' 
gal  there  lately  an'  I  wanted  someone  to 
help  milk  an'  look  after  the  house,  so  I  asks 
her  to  marry  me.  She  says  she  will,  so  we 
hitched  up  an'  1  never  knew  she  was  one 
o'  yer  dern  freaks  until  it  was  too  late. 
She  says  she's  a  "Tatooed  Lady,"  an'  she's 
all  .covered  with  picters. ' 

"  'Well,  what's  the  matter  with  'em?' 
says  I.      'Aren't  they  good  pictures?' 

"  'Good  enough,'  says  he,  'for  them  as 
likes  'em;  but  I  don't  hanker  after  no  dec- 
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and  she's  all  covered  with  picters." 


orations  o'  that  kind  an',  b'gosh,  I'll  make 
yer  pay  fer  palmin'  off  a  damaged  article 
on  me.  She's  all  over  snakes  an'  other 
beasts  an'  it  makes  me  sick  ter  my  stum- 
mick  every  time  I  thinks  of  'em.'  I  tried 
to  convince  him  that  we  were  not  respon- 
sible and  that  it  was  his  wife's  duty  to  have 
informed  him. 

"  'That's  what  I  told  her,  dod  gast  her! 
But  she  says  it's  my  own  fault  if  I  didn't 
know  she  was  a  "Tatooed  Lady,"  because 
I  never  asked  her,  an'  blamed  if  she  isn't 
proud  o'  them  picters,  too.' 

"How  did  you  settle  it — did  he  get 
damages?"  asked  the  Stranger. 

"Damages!"  exclaimed  the  Press  Agent 
as  he  wiped  the  foam  from  his  mustache. 
"Why,  Merritt  came  in,  and  when  he  heard 
the  guy's  kick  he  lit  right  into  him. 

"  'Blame  your  skin!'  he  yelled.  'I've 
a  good  mind  to  have  you  arrested  for  steal- 
ing the  pictures  from  my  art  gallery.  I 
have  a  claim  on  'em,  for  I  paid  for  the 
liquor  to  keep  a  sailor  drunk  for  six  weeks 
while  he  was  doing  that  job.'  The  Rube 
got  onto  the  fact  that  she  was  valuable  so 
they  adjourned  to  a  saloon  to  talk  it  over. " 

"With  what  result?"  asked  the  Propri- 
etor as  he  rose  from  the  table. 

"Well,  Merritt  got  her  back  on  the  plat- 
form, the  Rube  sold  his  farm,  and  within 
six  weeks  he  was  wearing  more  yellow  dia- 
monds and  throwing  a  bigger  chest  than 
the  husband  of  a  grand  opera  prima  donna." 


STUBBY'S   FIRST   PANTHER 


By  CLARENCE  HAWKES 


THE  fitful  gleam  of  two  score  lanterns, 
following  at  regular  intervals,  a  few 
rods  apart,  was  trailing  along  a 
country  road.  The  moon  and  stars  were 
hidden  by  a  soft  spring  haze  that  envel- 
oped the  travelers,  wrapping  all  things  in 
its  gray  mantle. 

By  the  light  of  each  lantern  one  could 
see  revolving  wheels,  and  the  massive  out- 
lines of  circus  vans.  Here  and  there  a 
light  stronger  than  the  rest  revealed  the 
outline  of  the  driver  sitting  wrapped  in  his 
great  oilskin  coat,  guiding  the  team  through 
the  dense  darkness. 

Even  had  it  not  been  for  the  lanterns  one 
would  have  guessed  that  a  large  caravan 
was  passing,  from  the  snapping  and  creak- 
ing of  the  axles,  and  a  score  of  other  small 
sounds  that  always  attend  the  moving  of 
heavy  freight. 

Most  of  the  drivers  were  alert,  watching 
the  bushes  by  the  roadside  that  they  might 
guide  their  teams  as  near  between  the  two 
dark  outlines  as  possible.  Others  in  the 
middle  of  the  procession  dozed,  feeling 
quite  sure  that  the  horses,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  life,  would  trail  after  the  lan- 
tern in  front  of  them,  and  keep  the  road. 
Two  or  three  of  the  drivers  neither  watched 
the  teams  which  they  were  supposed  to  drive 
northeroad,  but  were  wholly  engrossed  with 
black  bottles  on  the  seat  beside  them. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Big  Ireland,  as 
he  was  called  by  the  hands,  the  driver  of  the 
great  van  containing  the  panther  and  the 
jaguar. 

Presently  the  teams  in  the  distance  began 
rumbling  over  a  short  iron  bridge.  One 
could  have  guessed  this,  for  the  sounds  of 
the  heavy  wheels  on  the  plank  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
bridge  was  traveling  towards  one,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  this  dense  darkness  to  gauge 
the  movements  of  the  team  by. 

When  the  van  carrying  the  big  cats  struck 
the  bridge,  which  was  narrow,  the  team  had 
hauled  over  to  the  left,  and  the  shutters  of 
the  cage  barely  cleared  the  strong  iron 
pillar  that  stood  guard  at  the  corner  of  the 
bridge. 


Although  his  faculties  were  numbed  by 
drink.  Big  Ireland  felt  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  instinctively  pulled  upon  the 
right  rein,  or  what  would  have  been  the 
right  rein  had  they  not  been  crossed.  At 
the  same  time  he  spoke  sharply  to  the 
horses.  Then  there  was  a  grating,  grind- 
ing sound,  and  the  drunken  driver  reached 
for  his  whip.  Twice  it  fell  upon  the  fright-, 
cned  horses,  and  the  grating  and  grind- 
ing gave  place  to  cracking  and  breaking. 
Then  there  was  a  hideous  din,  in  which  the 
squealing  and  kicking  of  horses,  the  break- 
ing of  strong  wood  and  ripping  of  bars,  and 
the  snarling  of  frightened,  infuriated  cats, 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

When  the  drivers  from  the  teams  ahead 
and  behind  hurried  to  the  scene,  they  found 
one  horse  down,  his  legs  through  the  lat- 
tice-work in  the  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
two  left  wheels  of  the  wagon  had  gone 
through  an  opening  between  the  railing  and 
the  floor  of  the  bridge,  and  were  wedged  in 
clear  to  the  hub,  while  the  forward  side  of 
the  van  had  been  literally  gutted. 

Their  first  thought  was  of  Chieftain,  the 
great  circus  cat,  but  the  flash  of  their  lan- 
terns into  the  cage  showed  that  he  was 
gone. 

When  the  van  driven  by  Big  Ireland 
struck  the  bridge.  Chieftain,  the  panther, 
was  lying  curled  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
cage  asleep.  His  first  instinct  on  being  so 
rudely  awakened  was  to  slink  away  into 
the  furthest  corner  from  the  commotion. 
But  when  he  heard  the  tearing  of  the  bars 
that  had  so  long  stifled  him,  he  raised  his 
head  and  sniffed  the  air  eagerly.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  side  of  the  cage  had  been 
ripped  open,  but  something  told  him  that 
it  was  so.  For  a  breath  of  freedom  blew 
through  the  open  bars,  that  only  a  wild 
creature,  for  years  held  captive,  could  have 
discerned.  Then  he  stretched  his  great 
paw  forward  and  felt  the  opening.  Then 
cautiously  he  slipped  through  the  opening 
to  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  where  one  great 
spring  carried  him  into  the  darkness,  and 
night  folded  her  arms  about  him,  as  though 
to  protect  this  wild  creature  from  pursuit. 
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while  the  fields  and  the  meadows  cried, 
"Come,  you  are  ours!  We  will  feed  and 
water  you." 

At  first  the  panther,  so  long  cramped 
in  his  cage,  stumbled  blindly  through  the 
darkness.  His  limbs  would  not  respond  to 
the  mind  with  that  subtlety  that  they 
should,  and  his  eyes,  so  long  used  to  arti- 
ficial light,  winked  and  blinked  strangely. 
But  by  degrees  the  pupils  dilated  to  their 
utmost  and  drank  in  whatever  light  the 
gloom  contained,  and  with  catlike  stealth 
he  crept  along  the  pasture. 

Now  and  then  the  great  cat  would  stop 
to  roll  like  a  kitten  upon  the  grass,  or 
stretch  its  limbs.  Once  it  gave  two  or 
three  great  bounds,  just  to  feel  those  sturdy 
limbs  spurn  the  green  earth. 

After  about  two  hours  of  stumbling 
through  the  darkness,  a  gray  streak  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  and  birds  began  to  twit- 
ter in  the  tree  tops.  Then  the  panther 
entered  a  wood.  As  it  had  been  captured 
when  a  kitten,  it  had  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before,  but  it  was  fresh  and  cool, 
and  besides  it  was  dark  and  there  were 
plenty  of  places  to  hide,  so  the  great  cat 
was  well  pleased  with  his  new  discovery, 
and  thereafter  kept  to  the  woods. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  accident 
on  the  bridge  and  the  escape  of  Chieftain 
from  the  van,  that  Stubby  Daggit  was  go- 
ing for  the  cows,  just  as  he  had  done  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  There  would  seem 
to  be  little  relation  between  Stubby  and  the 
cows,  and  the  great  circus  cat.  For  that 
dread  animal  had  escaped  some  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  village  where  Stubby  lived. 
Though  the  woods  had  been  scoured  for 
days,  nothing  could  be  found  of  him.  So 
every  one  had  concluded  that  the  panther 
by  some  inborn  instinct  was  working  his 
way  northward  toward  the  wilderness  that 
its  kind  had  frequented  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  red  man. 

Stubby  was  not  handsome.  You  will 
guess  this  when  I  tell  you  that  his  other 
nickname  was  "Freckles,"  but  he  had  an 
honest  countenance,  and  any  boy  in  the 
village  would  tell  you  that  he  was  clear  grit 
from  the  top  of  his  tow-head  to  the  bottom 
of  his  bare  brown  feet. 

The  cows  gave  him  considerable  trouble 
this  night,  for  he  had  to  go  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  pasture  into  a  maple  grove  for 
them.    They  acted  rather  strangely,  too, 


he  thought;  for  they  started  uneasily  every 
time  he  struck  at  the  weeds  by  the  side  of 
the  path  with  his  birch  rod.  Just  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  was  a  spreading  maple 
that  overhung  the  path;  here  they  jammed 
up  in  a  bunch,  refusing  to  go  under  the  tree. 

"Whey,  there!  what  are  you  doing?" 
cried  Stubby,  switching  the  hind  cows  with 
his  birch. 

These  pressed  forward  and  the  cows 
ahead  broke  into  a  trot,  going  under  the 
maple  at  a  good  pace. 

Then  a  long,  lithe  figure  dropped  from 
the  tree  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  with  a  snarl  that  froze  the 
blood  in  Stubby's  veins,  dug  its  claws  in 
the  sides  of  the  foremost  cow,  while  its 
teeth  were  buried  in  her  neck.  With  a 
frenzied  bellow  of  pain  and  fright,  the  old 
cow  broke  into  a  keen  gallop,  and  almost 
before  Stubby  knew  what  had  happened 
the  herd  was  ten  rods  away,  going  for  the 
barn  like  stampeded  steers.  Stubby's  first 
thought  was  of  the  escaped  panther. 

Then  Stubby  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
and  he  started  for  the  barn  as  though  the 
panther  had  been  upon  his  trail  instead  of 
the  old  cow's  back.  He  was  taking  a  short 
cut  home,  parallel  to  the  path  the  cows 
were  following,  so  he  could  still  hear  their 
wild  bellows  and  the  snarling  of  the  pan- 
ther. All  of  which  lent  energy  to  his  sturdy 
legs;  over  knolls  and  stones  he  bounded, 
as  though  running  the  race  for  life. 

Halfway  to  the  barn,  he  mounted  a  stone 
wall,  and  gave  one  frightened  glance  back- 
ward, to  see  if  the  panther  had  left  the 
cows  for  his  own  trail.  Then  he  saw  a  very 
strange  thing  that  both  amazed  and  de- 
lighted him.  The  cows,  in  their  headlong 
rush  for  the  barn,  had  reached  the  same 
stone  wall  that  he  stood  upon,  and  were 
about  to  pass  through  an  opening  from 
which  all  but  the  top  bar  had  been  left 
down.  As  they  swept  through  like  a 
whirlwind,  the  remaining  bar  caught  the 
great  cat  under  the  chin,  and  brushed  him 
off  the  old  cow's  back  as  though  he  had 
been  a  fly,  while  the  herd  galloped  on  with 
new  energy. 

Stubby  waited  to  see  no  more,  but  jump- 
ing from  the  wall,  made  the  sprint  of  his 
life  to  the  house.  A  moment  later  he  burst 
into  the  dining-room  where  the  family  were 
at  supper  and,  wild-eyed  and  speechless, 
sank  exhausted  on  the  floor.     As  soon  as 
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he  could  speak  he  gasped  out  his  story  to 
an  amazed  family  circle. 

Stubby's  father  at  once  went  to  the  barn, 
where  the  lacerated  sides  of  old  Crinkelhorn 
told  plainly  that  his  story  was  only  too 
true. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  village 
that  evening  when  Stubby's  adventure 
was  related  at  the  country  store,  and  a  hunt 
was  planned  for  the  next  day  that  should 
rid  the  neighborhood  of  this  furious  beast. 

Old  shot-guns  that  had  not  been  fired  for 
years  were  pressed  into  service,  heavily 
loaded  with  buckshot  or  slugs. 

To  his  father's  astonishment.  Stubby  de- 
clared his  intention  to  go  with  the  hunting 
party. 

"Gracious,  boy!"  exclaimed  his  father. 
"Didn't  you  get  panther  enough  last  night 
to  last  you  twenty-four  hours?"  but  se- 
cretly he  was  pleased  with  his  son's  pluck. 
"Don't  go,  Herbert,"  pleaded  his  mother. 
"You  wiJl  be  eaten  alive." 

"  I  guess  there  won't  nothin'  happen  to 
him,  if  he  sticks  close  to  me,"  put  in  the 
boy's  father.  "I've  got  the  old  shotgun 
loaded  with  four  slugs  in  each  barrel  and  1 
guess  there  won't  no  panther  eat  us  up. 
Better  let  him  go,  mother."  So  Herbert's 
mother  gave  her  unwilling  consent. 

"Guess  I'll  take  along  my  pocket-rifle," 
said  Stubby.     "  I'll  feel  safer  with  it. " 

"Might  as  well  try  to  shoot  a  rhinoceros 
with  a  popgun,  as  a  panther  with  that 
thing, "  said  his  father.  But  the  boy  slipped 
the  little  22-rifle  under  his  coat  and  went 
with  the  hunting  party. 

They  had  planned  to  beat  the  woods 
where  the  panther  had  appeared  the  night 
before,  just  as  they  do  in  India  for  tigers. 
So  the  party  was  strung  out  in  a  long  line, 
each  man  two  or  three  rods  from  his  neigh- 
bor, and  in  this  way  they  swept  the  woods, 
from  end  to  end.  It  was  a  new  experience 
for  most  of  them,  and  each  man  went  with 
his  gun  cocked,  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth. 
The  timid  hunters  insisted  on  making  a 
great  shouting,  and  the  courageous  said  it 
was  to  frighten  the  panther  away,  for  fear 
that  they  would  see  him. 

As  for  Stubby,  his  nerves  tingled  so  that 
he  doubted  if  he  could  even  hit  the  tree 
containing  the  panther,  let  alone  hitting 
the  beast  if  he  should  see  him. 

The  forenoon  was  very  hot  and  it  was 
hard  work  beating  through  the  underbrush, 


so  by  noon  they  were  a  tired  and  disgusted 
lot.  A  council  was  then  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  party  into  two  parts 
and  one  beat  the  neighboring  woods,  while 
the  remainder  worked  the  maple  grove 
still  more.  A  hasty  lunch  was  eaten,  and 
they  set  to  work  again. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  th& maple 
grove  had  been  beaten  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  panther  certainly  was  not  there. 
So  while  others  of  the  party  went  into  a 
little  swampy  run  nearby,  Stubby  sat  under 
a  big  hemlock,  resting. 

They  had  barely  gotten  out  of  sight 
when  the  boy  noticed  a  movement  in  the 
branches  of  another  large  hemlock  near  the 
one  under  which  he  sat.  Then  one  of  the 
green-tufted  boughs  sprang  down  as  though 
a  heavy  weight  were  upon  it,  opening  a  gap 
between  it  and  the  branch  above,  and 
what  Stubby  saw  in  the  opening  made  his 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
his  heart  pound  away  at  his  ribs  as  though 
it  would  break  through  them.  For  there, 
upon  a  large  limb  of  the  hemlock,  with 
his  hind  legs  well  under  him  and  resting 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  was  the  great 
circus  cat. 

His  tail  was  switching  horribly,  his  fangs 
were  bared  as  though  for  a  snarl,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  boy. 

The  moment  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
panther.  Stubby's  gaze  was  held  as  though 
by  some  will  stronger  than  his  own.  He 
could  not  move,  he  could  not  cry  out.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  sit  there  and  wait  until 
the  panther  should  spring.  Cold  sweat 
stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he  felt  sick  and 
faint.  He  thought  of  his  mother's  proph- 
esy, that  he  would  be  eaten  alive.  It 
looked  as  though  it  would  be  fulfilled.  He 
felt  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  looking  di- 
rectly at  the  panther.  Perhaps  someone 
would  discover  them  before  it  was  too  late. 

Seconds  seemed  like  minutes,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  minute  that  elapsed,  an  hour. 
Then  Stubby  thought  of  his  little  pocket- 
rifle  that  lay  upon  the  grass  beside  him, 
and  felt  for  it  with  one  hand,  still  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  panther. 

But  as  his  arm  went  down  for  the  rifle, 
the  panther  bent  lower  on  the  limb.  He 
was  going  to  spring. 

Then  with  a  quick  motion  Stubby  raised 
the  rifle  to  the  level  of  his  eye.     One  mo- 
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ment  the  sight  glimmered  along  the  pan- 
ther's back,  and  the  next  it  was  dancing 
around  in  the  tree.  His  arm  shook  as 
though  he  had  the  ague.  Then  a  fit  of 
sheer  desperation  seized  him,  and  with  a 
great  effort,  he  drew  the  sight  down  until 
it  stopped,  as  he  thought,  between  the 
great  brute's  eyes,  and  pressed  the  trigger. 
Then  in  a  frenzy  of  fright  he  pitched  the 
little  rifle  into  the  bush,  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  His  nimble  legs  had  saved  him  the 
night  before,  and  might  now.  He  had 
barely  sprung  from  a  sitting  position,  when 
the  body  of  the  great  cat  shot  like  a  black 
streak  through  the  air  and  fell  heavily  at 
his  feet. 

Then  Stubby's  legs  sank  under  his  weight, 
and  it  grew  very  dark. 

The  next  thing  he  remembered,  his 
father  was  bending  over  him,  fanning  him 
with  his  palm-leaf  hat,  while  someone  else 
was  sprinkling  brook-water  in  his  face 
from  a  wet  handkerchief.  He  was  not  mor- 
tally wounded,  as  he  at  first  thought,  or 
even  scratched,  only  his  head  was  light  and 
things  looked  strange. 

After  a  few  moments  he  was  able  to  sit 
up  and  tell  his  story. 

''You  say  you  fired  at  him  with  the 
popgun,  did  you?"  asked  Stubby's 
father. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  aimed  right 
between  his  eyes,  just  as  I  have  read  about 
in  books." 

"Made  a  mighty  big  sight  of  noise  for  a 
22,"  remarked  someone  in  the  crowd. 

"Wal,  the  panther's  dead,"  said  Stub- 
by's father,  "and  1  don't  see  but  the  boy's 
bullet  did  it." 

"Look  at  this  here  wound,"  said  an- 
other.    "Bullet  went  in  just  behind  the 


shoulder,  square  through  the  heart,  and 
came  out  the  other  side.  Don't  look  like 
a  22  either.  That  warn't  no  popgun  that 
did  that." 

"Where  is  old  Ben  Wilson,  from  over  to 
Edgewood?"  asked  someone  in  the  party. 
"He  knows  all  about  such  things:  he  can 
tell  what  kind  of  a  bullet  made  the  hole." 
And  a  shout  went  around  for  Ben,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Then  one  of  the  Basset  boys  said,  "I 
vum!"  and  slapped  his  side. 

"I  have  it,"  he  said.  "I  just  saw  Ben 
myself,  sorter  skulking  off  through  the 
woods  towards  home,  and  if  1  ain't  mightily 
mistaken  'Old  Kentuck'  was  still  a  smoak- 
in'.  Anyhow  I  saw  Ben  lift  the  hammer 
and  throw  away  the  cap,  an'  he  wouldn't 
have  done  that  if  it  had  been  a  good  one." 

Here  then  was  the  secret  of  the  mystery. 
Ben  had  happened  along  just  in  time  to  see 
Stubby's  plight,  and  had  rescued  him  by  a 
lucky  shot  with  his  famous  hunting  rifle 
that  he  called  "Ole  Kentuck." 

To  make  sure  that  this  was  the  case,  a 
committee  was  at  once  sent  to  interview 
Ben.  But  to  their  great  astonishment, 
that  quiet  old  man  would  say  nothing 
about  it,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  "We 
want  to  give  you  a  vote  of  thanks  and  the 
skin,"  said  the  chairman.  "Now  tell  us: 
did  you  kill  the  panther?" 

"Can't  say  as  1  did,"  replied  Ben.  "I 
hain't  seen  no  dead  panther.  'Twould  be 
mighty  hard  to  say.  There  ain't  nothin' 
sure  in  this  world,  'ceptin'  death  and  taxes. 
But  you  folks  just  go  back  an'  ask  Stubby 
about  it.  He  got  the  panther's  eye  and  I 
didn't. 

"  Mebbe,  he  winked  at  him.  You  just  ask 
Stubby." 


THE   GOSPEL   OF   THE   TURN  VEREIN 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


A  YOUNG  man  who  is  ardently  inter- 
ested in  outdoor  sports  recently 
asked: 

"What  is  this  Turn  Verein  game  the 
Germans  play?  I  hear  it's  gymnastics  of 
some  kind,  but  it  sounds  like  a  brand  of  im- 
ported sausage." 

The  information  of  many  other  good 
Americans  goes  no  farther  than  '  'gymnas- 
tics of  some  kind,"  and  with  them  this 
term  carries  a  dry  and  forbidding  sound, 
it  suggests  systematic  drudgery  to  be  en- 
dured like  doses  of  medicine  and  for  the 
same  ends.  By  impressive  contrast,  the 
German,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  systematic  bodily  exercise 
attractive  within  four  walls,  and  this  is 
something  not  yet  achieved  by  the  wit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Turn  Verein  movement,  not  yet  a 
century  old,  is  a  modern  revival  of  the 
Greek  ideal  of  building  manhood  in  a  har- 
monious development  of  body,  mind  and 
character.  It  tries  to  do  what  organized 
athletics  have  partly  failed  to  do  in  this 
country  because  the  eagerness  to  win,  and 
the  over-shadowing  importance  of  compe- 
tition, have  put  into  the  background  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  and 
from  the  preparation  of  the  play-ground. 
College  athletics,  especially,  have  wan- 
dered far  from  the  spirit  of  pastime  and 
recreation  to  become  hard  labor,  nervous 
tension,  and  business  rather  than  sport. 

Father  John,  founder  of  the  Turner  so- 
cieties in  1 8 1 1 ,  put  his  ideals  in  words  which 
might  well  be  displayed  on  the  walls  of 
every  American  school  and  college  gym- 
nasium. 

"Gymnastics  (or  athletics)  are  to  restore 
the  uniformity  in  our  education  which  has 
been  lost;  to  add  bodily  education  to  one- 
sided mental  culture  and  to  balance  over- 
refinement  by  manliness  regained.  The 
gymnasium  is  a  field  for  chivalry  to  con- 
tend in,  a  help  to  education,  a  nursery  for 
health,  a  public  benefit." 

Another  German  patriot  wrote  in  those 
early  days: 

"These  exercises  are  intended  to  prepare 
for  the  work  which  benefits  a  man,  and  for 


responding  to  the  noblest  calls  of  life.  Their 
aim  is  to  form  a  healthy,  strong,  valiant  and 
gladsome  man." 

"Gladsome"  is  the  word  which  makes 
the  work  of  the  Turner  Bund  different 
from  many  other  attempts  to  make  bodily 
exercise  a  systematic  part  of  daily  living. 
Men  and  women  who  are  free  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  manifold  diversions  of 
outdoors,  in  golf,  riding,  motoring,  walk- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  boating,  or  shooting, 
are  the  enviable  minority,  and  they  do  not 
need  the  gymnasium.  But  the  work-a- 
day  world  is  mostly  busied  and  huddled  in 
cities  whose  stress  taxes  health,  strength 
and  vitality.  Those  who  seek  to  better 
their  condition  by  means  of  "physical-cul- 
ture systems"  wrestled  with  in  solitary 
state,  soon  tire  of  them,  for  there  is  no 
stimulus  in  this  fashion  of  rejuvenation, 
even  if  the  girth  of  chest  and  biceps  do 
magically  increase. 

The  German-Americans  attack  the  prob- 
lem in  another  way.  Once  in  four  years  a 
national  convention  and  festival  assembles 
the  Turner  societies  of  this  country.  The 
next  of  these  jolly  mobilizations  will  be  in 
Indianapolis  in  July  of  this  year.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  one  grasps  the  big  idea  of 
the  Turn  Verein.  Nearly  forty  thousand 
members  will  be  represented,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  there,  from  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  enrolled  in  their  own  well-drilled 
bands,  through  the  ranks  of  the  active 
members  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years 
old,  and  then  up  into  the  serried  columns 
of  "the  old  gentlemen"  as  they  call  them- 
selves, though  they  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  as  a  rule.  The  festival  will  attract 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  participants, 
their  families  and  friends,  in  addition  to  a 
multitude  of  lay  spectators. 

As  an  athletic  spectacle,  the  great  foot- 
ball game  at  New  Haven  or  Cambridge,  or 
the  University  boat  races  will  attract  the 
largest  crowds  of  the  year  in  the  field  of 
sturdy  physical  rivalry.  But  the  forty 
thousand  people  who  seek  these  colorful 
events  do  so  only  to  watch  a  brief  struggle 
for  supremacy.  The  issue  decided,  back 
they    scramble   home   again    by  crowded 
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special  trains.  As  for  the  exercise,  that  is 
delegated  to  the  twenty-two  young  men 
on  the  gridiron  or  to  the  sixteen  stalwarts, 
in  the  slim-waisted  racing  shells.  Like- 
wise the  "rooters"  at  the  League  baseball 
game  develop  only  their  lung  power. 

The  Turners  and  their  friends  weld  the 
happiest  of  combinations,  recreation,  ex- 
ercise and  benefit,  and  are  at  their  best  in 
one  of  these  impressive  national  gather- 
ings. Into  four  days  are  crowded  inces- 
sant activities.  All  day  long  the  societies 
from  every  corner  of  the  country  where 
German  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  vie 
with  one  another  in  drills  and  exhibitions 
of  gymnastic  prowess,  and  individual  per- 
formers gyrate  like  bunches  of  rubber  and 
steel  springs  in  struggles  for  champion- 
ships requiring  the  highest  degrees  of  skill 
and  training. 

Local  pride  is  stirred  by  these  rivalries, 
and  then  it  is  all  merged  into  sweeping 
pleasure  and  admiration  when  the  separate 
societies  and  clubs  are  gathered  for  the  series 
of  "mass  movements,"  a  feature  sufficient 
to  make  the  Turn  Verein  unique  among 
American  outdoor  spectacles.  From  three 
to  five  thousand  men,  young,  rosy  and 
vigorous,  march  into  the  spacious  field, 
stepping  to  the  music  of  many  bands. 
Their  costumes  are  as  spick-and-span  as 
they  are  scanty,  for  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Turner  policy  to  encourage  the  studied 
disorder  of  garb  affected  by  the  college 
athlete. 

These  sprightly  thousands  are  marshalled 
by  their  leaders  until,  without  confusion, 
the  columns  spread  over  the  green  carpet 
in  a  vast  pattern  of  exact  design.  A  sig- 
nal, and  their  arms  are  raised,  and  you 
see  that  each  man  carries  a  long  wand. 
Another  signal,  and  as  a  wind  sweeps  over 
a  wheat-field  so  these  thousands  of  young 
men  sway  together,  a  mass  of  white  and 
yellow  animated  by  a  common  impulse. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  motion  expanded  to 
the  proportions  of  an  epic.  Forward  and 
backward,  up  and  down  to  one  side  and 
the  other,  the  living  pattern  tirelessly 
turns  and  weaves  and  bends.  The  actors 
may  never  have  practiced  these  move- 
ments all  together,  yet  the  rhythm  is  as 
faultless  as  the  breaking  of  surf. 

When  this  exhibition  is  finished,  the 
army  marches  from  the  field,  and  presently 
two  or  three  thousand  children  enter,  like 


flower  beds  adrift,  for  each  band  of  them 
carries  little  American  flags.  They  form 
in  a  gay  design  of  massed  color,  and  pres- 
ently the  music  begins  and  the  multitude 
of  flags  waves  and  sparkles,  as  if  every  one 
of  them  were  animated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse. With  pretty  grace  and  enthusiasm, 
the  children  perform  their  drill  until  fath- 
ers and  mothers  applaud  with  good  reason. 
Young  women  appear  in  these  "mass  evo- 
lutions" with  their  own  program  of  pleas- 
ing harmonies  in  drill  and  color  effects,  and 
are  sensible  enough  to  know  that  by  so  do- 
ing, they  are  adding  richly  to  their  store  of 
health,  beauty  and  charm. 

"The  old  gentlemen,"  so  styled,  are  val- 
iant at  the  festival,  and  among  the  socie- 
ties busily  exhibiting  their  gymnastic  pro- 
ficiency, you  will  see  many  a  veteran  with 
a  bald  or  frosty  pow  and  a  whitened  mous- 
tache of  the  Bismarck  stamp.  If  the  fates 
are  kind  a  little  longer,  Herr  Schader  of  the 
New  York  Turn  Verein  will  attend  the  In- 
dianapolis festival  with  his  comrades,  and 
never  a  picnic  or  reunion  will  he  miss  dur- 
ing the  week.  He  was  vigorous  and  boy- 
ish at  the  last  convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  1900,  and  carried  his  eighty-one  years 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  a  regular  visitor  in  the 
fine  Turn  Verein  building  in  up-town  New 
York,  enjoying  his  work  in  the  gymnasium 
with  the  rest  of  the  '  'youngsters. "  He  has 
dropped  out  of  the  semi-weekly  evening 
classes  for  the  parallel  bars  and  the  vault- 
ing horse  try  his  wind  and  agility  a  bit, 
but  for  the  ordinary  run  of  limbering-up 
exercises,  Herr  Schader  at  eighty-five  is 
not  at  all  afraid  of  class  work.  He  hopes 
to  round  out  his  active  career  as  a  Turner 
with  the  coming  convention,  and  after 
that,  he  will  be  willing  to  let  up  and  join 
the  onlookers.  Herr  Schader  is  of  course, 
an  exceptional  example  of  long  life  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  ranks  of  the  Turners,  but 
he  will  find  many  a  patriarchal  comrade  at 
Indianapolis,  when  the  "Pioneers"  hold 
their  jovial  reunion. 

After  the  day  out-doors,  the  assembled 
Turners  enliven  the  festival  time  with 
more  competition,  but  this  is  along  other 
lines  of  talent.  Singing  societies  meet  in 
choral  rivalry,  and  there  are  many  literary 
meetings,  debating  contests,  much  essay 
reading,  and  declamation.  And  as  for  pic- 
nics, there  are  none  such  outside  the  Turner 
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Bund,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people  turn 
out  for  a  hoHday ,  with  no  disorder,  no  drunk- 
enness, to  play  and  march  and  sing  and 
"just  picnic." 

The  Turn  Verein  was  a  patriotic  move- 
ment in  the  beginning,  its  history  is  closely 
associated  with  the  German  struggle  for 
liberty  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  when  many  thousand  Ger- 
mans foregather,  good  American  citizens 
though  they  are,  the  songs  and  games  of 
the  Fatherland  live  again  in  joyous  effer- 
vescence. For  the  German  is  not  afraid  to 
play  when  he  is  not  working,  and  he  can 
bring  the  spirit  of  play  into  what  the  An- 
glo-Saxon regards  as  work.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  Turner  Bund,  and  this  great 
picnic,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  attend 
one,  brings  home  this  wholesome  truth. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  little  Swabian 
town  laid  out  in  a  smiling  corner  of  the 
picnic  landscape.  Hundreds  of  peasant 
youths  and  maidens  are  dancing  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  green,  and  America 
seems  a  thousand  leagues  away. 

This  little  play  festival  pictures  the  his- 
toric return  of  the  Swabians  from  Spain. 
Into  the  merriment  comes  a  big  farm 
wagon,  all  wreaths  and  flowers,  carrying 
the  august  burgomaster  and  his  council- 
men,  or  "Gemeinde  Rath,"  all  gorgeous  in 
cocked  hats,  red  sashes,  velveteens  and 
ruffles.  Perched  up  behind  them  is  the 
village  band,  manfully  blaring  and  banging. 
On  foot  trail  the  farmers,  and  an  apple- 
cheeked  bevy  of  milk-maidens,  then  a  flock 
of  coquettish  shepherdesses  in  red  and  blue 
skirts,  velvet  bodices  barred  with  gold 
lace,  snowy  head-dresses  and  'kerchiefs. 

Now  the  village  school  turns  out,  and 
the  children  dance  into  the  street,  unawed 
by  the  gray  old  school-master  in  black  cap 
and  gown.  The  village  watchman  with 
horn  lantern  and  halberd  is  caught  up  in 
the  whirl  and  jostled  breathless.  More 
maidens  and  rustics  trip  into  the  fore- 
ground, ahead  of  a  load  of  hay  and  a  flock 
of  real  sheep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  vilh:ge  green  stands 
a  pole  topped  by  a  big  wicker  bird-cage, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  projects  a  beam 
on  which  rests  a  glass  filled  with  water.  A 
lively  young  rooster  is  tucked  in  the  cage, 
and  the  setting  is  ready  for  "Die  Hah- 
nen  Tanz"  or  "chicken-dance-game, "  A 
dashing  young  "Swabian"  and  his  fraulein 


waltz  under  the  pole.  She  gives  him  a 
vigorous  boost  as  he  leaps  skyward,  but 
his  head  does  not  quite  tip  the  beam,  and 
they  waltz  from  under,  as  another  couple 
whirls  into  the  fatal  spot.  Up  he  goes, 
and  away  she  lifts  him,  until  his  blonde 
head  whacks  the  beam,  and  down  comes 
the  deluge.  But  he  is  so  quick  and  clever 
and  whisks  her  out  of  the  way  so  deftly 
with  a  muscular  Turner's  arm,  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  spatters  them,  and  the  roos- 
ter is  his  prize.  He  trips  it  away  with  the 
girl  on  one  arm  and  the  chicken  on  the 
other  amid  cries  of  "ganz  gut!" 

Now  the  school  children  flock  together, 
put  their  heads  in  a  cluster,  and  pipe  sweet- 
ly while  the  school-master  leads  them  with 
his  big  cane.  It  is  the  German  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  they  are  singing;  "Die 
Heimath  1st  Die  Schonste  Platze. "  The 
next  event  is  the  representation  of  the 
"Seven  Famous  Swabians  Hunting  the 
Hare."  Away  back  in  the  dim  and  legen- 
dary past,  a  burgomaster  and  his  council- 
men  saw  a  rabbit  while  walking  in  the 
country.  The  beast  was  strange  to  these 
timid  worthies,  and  they  put  in  a  panicky 
and  turbulent  hour  before  they  succeeded 
in  dispatching  the  monster  with  a  fifteen- 
foot  pole-axe.  This  is  a  popular  house- 
hold tale  in  Germany,  and  at  this  Ameri- 
can picnic  it  is  enacted  with  great  merri- 
ment. The  big  brown  rabbit,  alias  young 
Fritz  Trinkwasser,  bounds  into  the  open, 
and  the  seven,  portly,  be-buttoned  Swab- 
ian fathers  endure  agonies  of  fright,  and 
brave  rallies  of  headlong  pursuit  before 
the  hare  is  transfixed. 

All  this  is  only  a  detail  of  a  Turner's  pic- 
nic, and  apart  from  the  main  issue.  But 
It  may  serve  to  show  that  "grown-ups" 
who  are  doing  the  world's  work  can  find 
pleasure  in  diversion  that  is  both  innocent 
and  romantic,  and  it  is  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  you  would  expect  to  find  at  a  great 
athletic  carnival  of  Americans.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  calls  the  Turners  out  of  doors 
in  summer  time,  to  take  long  walks  from 
the  city  into  the  country  in  groups  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty,  out  of  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  else- . 
where.  Fathers  join  their  sons  and  daugh-. 
ters  in  these  pleasant  pilgrimages  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles.  Bu:  instead  of  din- 
ing at  the  i^'-.:,  of  the  route  and  hastening 
heme  again,  as  would  be  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
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finish  of  such  tramping,  a  company  of 
friends  who  do  not  care  to  take  to  the  road 
will  go  out  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  by 
train  or  trolley,  there  meet  the  dusty  pedes- 
trians, and  dinner  becomes  a  reunion,  and 
a  picnic  drawn  out  through  the  afternoon. 

In  the  halls  and  clubrooms  of  the  socie- 
ties, the  regular  gymnastic  classes  meet 
two  evenings  a  week,  and  between  times 
there  are  dramatic  shows,  dances  and  other 
entertainment  to  make  of  the  building  a 
social  gathering  place,  as  well  as  a  plant  for 
intelligent  bodybuilding.  The  gymnasium 
work,  is  after  all,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  great  organization,  and  its  spirit  is 
admirably  outlined  in  the  view-point  of  Mr. 
Henry  Metzner,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  New  York  Turn  Verein: 

"The  gymnasium,  in  our  sense,  is  a  place 
where  persons  of  average  good  health  come 
together  to  exercise  mutually  for  recrea- 
tion or  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  to  gain 
health  and  strength  as  the  natural  result 
of  their  exercising.  These  men  do  not 
need  as  their  leader  a  doctor  or  specialist 
who  will  investigate  and  test  their  differ- 
ent organs,  and  ask  forty  or  fifty  questions 
and  prescribe  a  series  of  certain  exercises 
as  a  medicine  and  thus  treat  the  gymnast 
as  a  patient.  But  they  need  and  are  glad 
to  secure  a  person  who  understands  how 
to  maintain  order  and  discipline;  who  can 
select  from  the  rich  variety  of  beneficial 
movements  those  best  suited  to  his  men, 
with  amusing  and  diverting  change  of  pro- 
gram; who  understands  how  to  encourage 
the  timid  and  weak,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  meets  his  fellow  gymnasts  on  friendly 
terms  and  in  good  comradeship." 

"Thus  the  leaders  of  the  gymnasium 
work  in  the  Turner  societies  are  mostly 
self-made  leaders  who  did  not  choose  the 
gymnastic  art  as  a  profession,  but  who  de- 
vote their  time  and  labor  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause.  The  position  of  'Turnwart,'  or 
leader,  is  an  honorary  oifice,  the  Turn- 
wart serves  without  remuneration,  and  as 
the  exercises  are  performed  in  the  evening, 
twice  or  three  times  a  week,  he  can  follow 
his  private  business  without  interruption. 
The  Turnwart  is  not  always  the  best  gym- 
nast in  the  group,  but  he  is  able  to  perform 
any  regulation  exercise  with  fair  proficiency, 
and  furthermore  is  able  to  command,  and 
his  orders  are  obeyed  with  military  pre- 
cision. " 


The  Turnwart  is  chosen  annually  by 
vote  and  he  and  his  assistants  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  society. 
The  men  on  the  active  list  are  divided  into 
classes  or  squads  according  to  ability,  and 
each  squad  is  led  by  a  class  leader,  or 
"Vorturner,"  who  also  receives  regular 
instruction. 

In  recent  years,  a  regular  teacher  has 
taken,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the 
Turnwart.  This  is  the  trend  of  the  policy 
in  the  gymnasia  of  the  Turner  societies, 
which  puts  the  drill  for  contests  more  in  the 
foreground  than  formerly,  but  this  change 
is  not  believed  to  be  for  the  better,  and  the 
decreasing  number  of  participants  must  be 
laid  to  this  new  influence.  The  smaller 
number  of  gymnasts  have  gained  an  aston- 
ishing skill,  and  the  societies  can  muster  a 
larger  number  in  brilliant  mass  exercises  or 
in  individual  contests  at  the  festivals,  but 
this  does  not  compensate  for  the  greater 
loss,  and  the  veterans  regret  that  the 
Turnwart  has  come  to  be,  in  many  so- 
cieties, but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

There  are  three  hundred  separate  Turner 
societies  in  the  United  States,  divided  into 
twenty-nine  districts,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  38,000.  Seven  thousand  active 
members,  or  young  men,  are  taking  regu- 
lar gymnastics  every  week,  and  may  be 
called  the  flower  of  the  organization  for 
drill  and  exhibition  purposes.  About  the 
same  number  of  "old  gentlemen"  are  en- 
rolled in  the  gymnastic  squads.  Four 
thousand  young  women  belong  to  classes 
in  their  societies.  More  than  twenty  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  are  in  the  Turn  Ver- 
ein gymnasia  and  schools.  In  the  Middle 
West,  the  Turner  gymnasts  are  in  great 
demand  as  teachers  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  physical  education,  and  a  nor- 
mal school  under  the  management  of  the 
Turner  Bund  is  conducted  in  Milwaukee  to 
help  supply  this  demand  for  instructors. 

The  first  Turner  societies  in  the  United 
States  were  founded  in  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati  in  1848,  and  shortly  after,  the 
New  York  Turn  Verein  had  its  start  in 
Hoboken.  Two  years  later  ten  societies 
were  flourishing  and  these  were  formed 
into  a  National  Turner  Union.  The  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  blazed  fiercely  in 
Germany  in  1848  was  crushed  for  the 
time,  and  many  patriots  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  fled  to  this  country 
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as  an  asylum.  They  were  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  native-born,  and  sociability  was  lim- 
ited to  intercourse  with  their  own  country- 
men. They  had  been  Turners  at  home, 
using  this  organization  as  a  nursery  of  pat- 
riotism, in  which  high  ideals  of  political, 
social  and  religious  progress  were  cher- 
ished, together  with  the  training  of  the 
body  for  the  hardships  of  the  field  and 
camp.  This  ideal  of  classic  times,  wisely 
reincarnated  in  modern  Germany  to  serve 
a  nation's  needs,  was  transplanted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  fortune  of  war.  The 
Turner  societies  aroused  some  antagonism, 
based  on  the  specious  claim  that  they  were 
an  attempt  to  create  a  State  within  a  State, 
and  to  keep  the  Germans  apart  from  the  life 
around  them.  This  contention  was  mag- 
nificently shattered  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  first  Turners  were  organ- 
ized in  this  country.  When  the  Civil  War 
began,  these  German  citizens  of  the  United 
States  volunteered  in  such  numbers  that 
in  New  York  a  Turner  regiment  was  enlist- 
ed and  sent  to  the  front  under  Colonel  Max 
Webber.  The  Ninth  Ohio  was  another  reg- 
iment of  Turners  from  Cincinnati,  and  in 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  Turners  filled 
the  ranks  of  regiments  which  did  not  have 
the  distinctive  name.  General  Sigel  com- 
manded several  thousand  Turners  in  his 
forces,  and  was  their  idol,  for  he  had  been  a 
leader  of  the  Turner  Bund  in  his  own  land, 
and  was  one  of  the  fighting  revolutionary 
commanders  who  led  his  army  into  Switzer- 
land and  there  disbanded  it  after  the  cause 
was  lost. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
Turner  school  of  gymnastic  culture  as  an 
ally  of  good  citizenship  spread  into  France 
and  Switzerland.  In  the  latter  republic 
it  flourished  especially,  because  it  suited 
the  tastes  of  a  hardy  and  patriotic  people. 
To-day  gymnastic  contests  are  to  the  Swiss 
what  baseball  is  to  the  Yankee  and  cricket 
to  the  Briton.  Almost  from  the  day  the 
Swiss  baby  learns  to  walk  until  the  day 
when  his  strength  forsakes  him,  and  "the 
grasshopper  is  a  burden,"  he  is  in  organ- 
ized athletics  with  his  whole  heart. 

His  national  school  of  recreation  is  close- 
ly modelled  after  the  Turn  Verein  as  it  ex- 
ists in  this  country,  and  among  its  seven 
hundred  thousand  active  members  in  Ger- 
many.    Gymnastics  are  compulsory  in  the 


public  schools,  and  thereafter  the  Swiss 
youth  becomes  a  member  of  one  of  the 
local  societies  included  in  the  United  Fed- 
eral Gymnastic  Association.  With  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  three  million,  Switzerland 
enrolls  fifty  thousand  gymnasts  in  these 
federated  clubs  of  Swiss  Turners.  When 
the  first  athletic  festival  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  sent  representatives  was 
held  at  Zurich  seventy  years  ago,  seventy 
athletes  competed.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  national  festival  was  held  in  the  same 
city,  seven  thousand  Turners  competed. 
This  assemblage  is  held  every  three  years, 
instead  of  four,  as  in  this  country.  As  is 
the  custom  here,  the  smaller  organizations, 
by  sections  and  districts,  hold  meetings  in 
the  years  between.  The  Swiss  program 
is  much  like  that  of  the  American  conven- 
tions or  festivals,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  detail.  The  national  contests  are  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  includes  weight 
lifting  and  throwing,  and  wrestling.  The 
second  is  the  artistic  division,  in  which  are 
grouped  jumping,  the  horizontal  and  par- 
allel bars,  the  wooden  horse,  and  fire  drill. 
The  third  is  for  special  classes  in  jumping, 
climbing,  obstacle  and  flat  races,  fencing, 
swimming  and  spear  throwing. 

The  city  selected  by  the  national  com- 
mittee holds  the  distinction  in  high  honor, 
decks  its  streets  with  bunting  and  green- 
ery, builds  pavilions,  and  entertains  the  vis- 
itors lavishly  with  fireworks,  concerts  and 
banquets.  On  the  opening  day,  the  banner 
of  the  Federal  Association  is  transferred 
from  the  city  in  which  the  last  festival  was 
held,  and  this  event  is  made  a  ceremony  of 
elaborate  observance  by  the  civic  authorities. 

Then  comes  the  procession  of  the  ath- 
letes, ranked  by  the  gay  banners  of  their 
cantons,  and  lively  with  rhartial  music  and 
picturesque  costumes.  On  the  second  day 
is  held  the  mass  drill  of  the  seven  thousand 
Turners.  These  first  gather  in  an  open 
square,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  clergyman 
takes  his  stand  and  offers  a  prayer  while 
every  head  is  bared.  Then  with  fluttering 
banners  the  societies  take  their  stations, 
and  the  great  field  blossoms  in  acres  of 
white  figures.  These  mass  evolutions  are 
repeated  during  the  festival,  and  thousands 
of  visitors  flock  to  see  them  from  other 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

On  the  last  day  the  victors  receive  their 
laurel  crowns  from  the  hands  of  the  fairest 
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of  Swiss  maidens,  and  later  march  through 
the  streets  in  their  white  costumes,  wear- 
ing these  classic  wreaths. 

The  modern  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games 
was  heralded  as  a  new  force  working  in 
the  civilization  of  to-day,  yet  in  its  real  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  old 
Olympic  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests, 
this  resurrection  falls  far  short  of  the  Turn 
Verein  as  it  flourishes  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Olympic  games,  in  Paris  or  St.  Louis, 
are  struggles  for  victory  and  nothing  more, 
among  picked  athletes.  The  festival  of 
the  Turn  Verein  brings  more  than  this  to 
its  contests,  in  the  deep-grained  sentiment 
that  the  exercise  itself  is  to  be  made  a  part 
of  education  for  manhood  and  citizenship, 
which  is  the  Greek  sentiment  in  its  finest 
flower. 

The  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Tur- 
ners is  a  spacious  and  elaborately-equipped 
building  in  which  the  gymnasium  is  only 
one  of  many  features.  The  library,  lecture 
and  school  rooms,  the  assembly  hall,  and  the 
stage,  are  intimate  parts  of  the  machinery, 
and  community  of  interest  is  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  system.  Individual  excellence 
is  applauded  if  it  is  gained  through  the 
training  of  the  class,  and  the  individual 
champion  excels  because   he   can    do   the 


exercises  prescribed  for  the  class  in  more 
finished  and  graceful  style  than  anyone 
else. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  college  gymnastic  teams  were  formed, 
and  now  such  exercise  is  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate program  of  competition  all  over 
this  country.  The  gymnastic  teams  of  the 
German  Turners  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
this  college  enthusiasm,  and  the  under- 
graduate athlete  soon  discovered  that  "do- 
ing stunts"  as  a  team,  with  the  zest  of 
competition  flavoring  the  training,  was  a 
far  more  attractive  business  than  sweating 
through  the  compulsory  course  of  college 
gymnastics  as  laid  down  by  the  physical 
director.  Great  numbers  of  Americans 
who  had  never  seen  this  kind  of  exhibition 
learned  something  new  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, where  the  international  contests 
among  the  Turner  societies  presented  ad- 
mirable examples  of  individual,  society  and 
mass  exercises,  done  with  rare  skill  and  dis- 
cipline. It  was  there  to  be  perceived  by 
object  lesson  that: 

"In  a  gymnasium,  order  and  propriety 
should  be  taught,  energy  developed,  wil- 
fulness put  down,  and  the  young  citizen 
prepared  equally  well  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  the  turmoil  of  war." 
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A  CAMPAIGNER  UNDER  MANY 
SKIES 

"VY/HEN  Richard  Harding  Davis  returned 
'  '  from  Manchuria  last  Autumn  it  was 
to  shift  from  one  kind  of  outdoor  life  to  an- 
other more  congenial.  The  veteran  cam- 
paigner and  correspondent  no  longer  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  seek  a  war-cloud,  and  is  happiest 
when  permitted  to  manage  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acre  farm  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  or  to  pursue  the  varied  interests 
of  his  country  home  at  Marion,  Mass. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  I  lead  the  outdoor 
life,"  he  said  to  a  friend  the  other  day, 
"come  down  to  Marion  and  watch  me  walk- 
ing eighteen  dogs  through  the  woods  for  ex- 
ercise every  morning.  Then  in  the  after- 
noon I  go  dutifully  forth  with  a  gun  and 
range  the  forest  for  game  that  is  not.  For 
real  gunning,  1  go  to  my  Westchester 
County  farm,  'Crossroads,'  only  an  hour 
out  of  New  York,  on  which  there  are  foxes, 
quail,  partridge,  and  on  a  five  acre-pond, 
ducks  in  season.  The  eighteen  dogs  which 
I  chaperone  to  exercise  both  them  and  my- 
self, belong  to  the  'Crossroads  Kennels,'  of 
which  Mrs.  Davis  is  owner  and  proprietor. 
For  the  last  four  years  the  kennels  have 
been  represented  in  every  show  of  import- 
ance, and  have  always  won  first  or  second 
awards.  On  the  'Crossroads'  farm  rests 
my  claim  to  be  an  'outdoor'  man,  for  when 
settled  there,  I  shall  be  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  town." 

To  the  many  readers  who  have  followed 
the  career  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  it 
would  appear  that  his  place  among  the 
brethren  of  the  open  road  and  the  country- 
side had  been  won  under  less  peaceful  skies 
than  those  above  the  "Crossroads"  Farm. 
His  first  taste  of  roving  and  warring  was 
gained  with  hard-riding  troops  of  United 
States  Cavalry  along  the  Mexican  border, 
when  Uncle  Sam  was  vigilantly  patrolling 
the  Rio  Grande,  lest  the  hostile  forces  of 
Diaz  and  Garcia  should  spill  their  rumpus 
over  into  neutral  territory.  This  was  the 
West  which  Mr  Davis  saw  not  only  from  a 
"car  window,"  but  also  from  the  seat  of  a 
McClellan  saddle. 


Strong,  adventurous  and  ambitious,  the 
young  war-correspondent  was  eager  for 
bigger  things,  and  the  clash  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  brought  him  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  London  Times.  This  was  a 
disappointing  opera  bouffe  war,  and  Davis, 
like  other  correspondents,  cared  more  about 
campaigning  than  how  big  battles  are  won 
and  lost.  It  was  excellent  training  for  the 
Spanish  War  of  '98,  and  between  these 
events,  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Central  and  South  American  styles  of 
fighting,  by  way  of  adding  to  his  fund  of 
color  and  backgrounds. 

By  this  time,  Davis  had  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  who  worked  hard  in  the 
field,  minded  his  own  business,  and  held  his 
first  duty  to  be  toward  the  journals  he 
represented.  While  the  "Rocking  Chair 
Fleet"  of  correspondents,  a  hundred  strong, 
was  waiting  in  Key  West  for  war  and  pray- 
ing that  it  might  be  hastened,  Davis  was 
not  one  of  the  thirsty,  idle  throng  which 
"killed  time"  in  the  hotel  cafe.  There 
was  little  news  to  gather  on  the  surface,  but 
Davis  made  work  for  himself,  and  sat  and 
wrote  and  sweated  in  his  room  as  if  he  were 
turning  out  piece-work  by  contract. 

Because  he  declined  to  waste  these  weeks 
of  waiting  time,  some  of  the  other  journal- 
ists accused  him  of  holding  himself  aloof 
from  and  above  his  comrades.  But  it  has 
been  his  experience  and  not  an  uncommon 
one,  that  those  who  work  conscientiously 
all  the  time,  are  not  always  beloved  of  those 
who  do  not. 

Davis  obtained  permission  to  board  the 
New  York,  Admiral  Sampson's  flag-ship, 
just  before  the  famous  bombardment  of 
Matanzas.  This  was  the  first  naval  en- 
gagement of  the  war,  the  first  occasion  in 
which  the  officers  of  the  American  ships  had 
heard  the  roar  of  hostile  shell  flung  back  at 
them.  1 1  was  an  amazingly  fine  show  when 
the  New  York,  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Puri- 
tan began  to  fire  incessant  broadsides,  from 
big  guns  and  small.  The  Matanzas  forts, 
probably  maddened  by  the  death  of  the 
now  historic  mule,  banged  reply,  and  over 
the  New  York  sailed  projectiles  whose  noise 
was   like   that  of  derailed   freight   trains. 
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There  were  two  correspondents  besides 
Davis  on  the  New  York.  One  of  these  was 
broken-hearted  because  his  dispatch  boat 
was  beyond  call.  The  other  represented  a 
news  association,  and  he  was  permitted  to 


using  every  precious  moment  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  news  association  man  was 
so  busy  talking  the  action  over  with  officers 
and  crew,  so  excitedly  preparing  to  write  a 
great  story,  that  when  the  impatient  tug 


Richard  Harding  Davis  in  Manchuria. 


send  his  dispatches  to  Key  West  in  the  tug 
which  luckily  was  on  hand  to  take  Davis' 
story  of  the  picturesque  bombardment. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  Davis  was 
scratching  out  a  story  at  furious  speed, 


dashed  away  for  Key  West,  it  bore  only  a 
scanty  bulletin  for  the  news  association, 
while  Davis  sent  a  complete  and  adequate 
story  of  the  action.  This  was  why  the 
New  York  Herald  scored  a  decisive  "beat" 
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on  the  immortal  bombardment  of  Matan- 
zas,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Davis' 
working  methods. 

He  joined  the  army  before  Santiago,  and 
was  in  the  fighting  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 
Later  he  went  to  Porto  Rico  with  Miles,  and 


his  career.  His  next  adventurous  com- 
mission took  him  to  South  America,  where 
he  was  caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  the  Matos 
revolution  in  Venezuela.  He  joined  the 
erratic  Castro,  and  stayed  with  that  leader 
until  the  rebels  had  been  eclipsed. 


'Andy"  Adams,  Cowboy  and  Author 


in  that  gilt-edged  campaign,  had  the  honor 
of  accepting  the  surrender  of  a  populous 
city  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  officials, 
who  were  painfully  anxious  to  capitulate  to 
the  first  "American"  in  sight. 

The  South  African  War  followed  on  the 
heels  of  this  campaign,  and  Davis  went  to 
the  front  with  the  British  Army,  making 
the  hardest  and  most  trying  campaign  of 


When  the  war  in  the  Far  East  began, 
Davis  had  become  hugely  interested  in 
country-life  and  new  lines  of  professional 
work,  and  it  was  hard  persuading  him  to 
pack  his  kit  for  the  front.  He  reached 
Tokio  only  to  be  "bottled  up"  with  a  horde 
of  correspondents  who  were  kept  on  the 
anxious  seats  for  months  and  months.  He 
wrote  pretty  descriptive  stories  of  Japanese 
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life,  which  was  not  at  all  what  he  was  there 
for,  and  six  months  after  he  left  home, 
he  was  allowed  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Oku  in  Manchuria.  A  few  weeks  of  rough- 
ing it,  a  taste  of  the  old,  hard,  wholesome 
life  in  the  open,  and  then  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  American  correspondent  was  for- 
bidden to  witness  any  fighting  nearer  than 
five  to  seven  miles  away.  This  was  a  stag- 
gering blow  for  the  pilgrim,  and  he  aban- 
doned his  quest  for  action,  and  came  home. 
Between  wars,  Richard  Harding  Davis 
has  sandwiched  in  many  interesting  jour- 
neys in  foreign  corners.  His  travels  have 
been  richly  productive  of  material,  and  have 
brought  him  health  and  keen  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  American  of  his  years  who  has 
packed  more  vivid  and  changeful  experi- 
ences of  travel  into  fewer  years  than  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  the  tranquil  squire  of 
"Crossroads  Farm." 

ANDY  ADAMS,  COWBOY-AUTHOR 

IV/TANY  writers  have  told  of  the  disap- 
■*■'•*•  pearance  of  the  cowboy,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  explain 
what  the  cowboy  has  been  doing  since  his 
departure  from  the  field  of  his  brief  activ- 
ities. Yet  the  cowboy  did  not  vanish  in  thin 
air  when  the  old  cattle  trail  disappeared 
owing  to  the  advance  of  the  Western  rail- 
roads. He  was  too  solid  and  palpable  a 
substance.  Such  good  bone  and  sinew  can- 
not be  palmed  away  into  nothingness  by 
any  magician's  trick. 

One  of  the  cowboys  who  lived  the  life 
of  the  old  Western  trail  has  shown  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  good  cowpuncher  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions.  Cowpunching 
and  literature  are  far  apart,  yet  Andy 
Adams,  a  cowboy  most  of  his  life,  is  now  a 
successful  author.  He  took  up  authorship 
without  previous  education  or  technical 
instruction,  and  he  was  past  forty — an  age 
when  most  men  hesitate  about  changing 
occupations — when  he  scored  an  instant 
success.  Andy  Adams'  literary  "hit"  did 
not  come  without  some  bitter  experiences. 
No  green  hand  can  break  into  the  literary 
corral  and  rope  and  ride  Pegasus  without 
a  few  hard  falls.  But  Adams  knew  he  had 
a  story  to  tell.  Publishers  sent  his  manu- 
script back  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
to  print  such  and  such  things  in  such  and 
such  a  way.     But  the  author  calmly  re- 


torted that  the  things  all  happened  in  just 
that  way,  and  then  he  went  on  writing  and 
re-writing  and  "quirting"  his  stories  into 
shape  until  at  last  a  book  was  branded 
with  an  editor's  O.  K.,  and  the  world  sat  up 
and  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  an  inter- 
esting literary  newcomer  had  arrived  in  the 
author  of  "The  Log  of  a  Cowboy." 

There  was  nothing  hackneyed  about 
Andy  Adams  as  a  cowboy,  and  there  is 
nothing  hackneyed  about  him  as  an  author. 
He  roped  his  steers  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
and  to-day  he  writes  his  stories  with  his 
own  individuality  made  just  as  manifest. 
The  publishers  tear  their  hair  and  cry  that 
certain  changes  must  be  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  conventions,  but  Adams  sits  down  at 
his  typewriting  machine — of  the  mastery 
of  which  refractory  beast  he  is  very  proud 
— and  answers  that  there  were  no  conven- 
tions on  the  cattle  trail  and  there  should 
be  none  in  the  literature  of  the  trail.  He 
writes  of  things  as  he  saw  them,  and  often 
he  will  take  a  story  back  in  its  entirety  and 
start  another  rather  than  sell  the  first  by 
making  a  change  which  he  knows  is  wrong. 
It  is  this  quality  of  truth  that  absolutely 
"sticks  out"  of  Andy  Adams'  stories  and 
that  appeals  alike  to  those  who  know  the 
cowboy  life  from  actual  experience  and 
those  who  only  know  of  it  by  hearsay.  It 
is  this  quality  of  truth  that  made  the  face 
of  an  old  Wyoming  cattleman  light  up 
with  joy  when  he  spoke  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  regarding  "The  Log  of  a  Cow- 
boy." 

"That's  the  greatest  cowboy  book  ever 
written,"  said  the  cattleman  enthusiasti- 
cally. "I  have  lived  the  life  myself,  and 
when  I  read  that  book  I  knew  that  the 
author  had  'been  there.'  " 

Such  opinions  can  be  picked  up  by  doz- 
ens as  one  travels  through  Cattle  Land  to- 
day— and  for  a  cowman  to  praise  a  cowboy 
story  is  rare  indeed,  for  there  is  no  field  of 
fiction  in  which  writers  have  been  so  care- 
less of  their  facts  and  "atmosphere,"  to 
the  everlasting  scandal  and  shame  of  the 
men  who  know  the  true  from  the  false  in 
Western  life. 

When  asked  for  a  brief  but  descriptive 
biography,  here  is  what  this  cowboy-author 
wrote: 

"A  native  of  Indiana;  went  to  Texas 
during  his  youth;  worked  over  ten  years 
on  cattle  ranches  and  on  the  trail,  rising 
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from  common  hand  on  the  latter  to  a  fore- 
man. Quit  cattle  fifteen  years  ago,  fol- 
lowing business  and  mining  occupations 
since.  When  contrasted  with  the  present 
generation  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  old  days  were  romantic,  though  did 
not  think  so  when  sitting  a  saddle  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  His  insight  into  cattle  life  was 
not  obtained  from  the  window  of  a  Pullman 
car,  but  close  to  the  soil  and  from  the  hur- 
ricane deck  of  a  Texas  horse.  Even  to-day 
IS  a  better  cowman  than  writer,  for  he  can 
yet  rope  and  tie  down  a  steer  with  any  of 
the  boys,  though  the  loop  of  his  rope  may 
settle  on  the  wrong  foot  of  the  rhetoric 
occasionally.  He  is  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
parentage.  Forty-three  years  of  age,  six 
feet. in  height  and  weighs  2!0  pounds." 

Regarding  his  mining  experience  there 
is  a  joke  which  no  doubt  Adams  will  work 
into  a  story  some  day.  When  he  quit  the 
cattle  trail  he  had  1 10,000 — the  result  of 
ten  years'  of  hard  work  and  frugality.  He 
struck  Colorado  Springs  when  mining 
stocks  were  booming,  and  cast  about  for  a 
good  investment  in  Cripple  Creek  stock. 
He  ran  down  the  list  of  mines  until  he  came 
to  one  called  the  Argentum  Juniata.  It 
was  listed  as  the  "A.  J."  and  was  the  only 
stock  on  the  board  that  would  make  a  good 
cattle  brand.  Accordingly  the  cowboy 
plunged  on  the  "A.  J."  brand  of  gold  mine, 
which  soon  sank  rapidly.  With  the  dis- 
appearing stock  went  the  cowboy's  small 
fortune,  and  at  forty  years  of  age,  with  his 
last  dollar  gone,  and  no  cowpunchers  in 
demand,  Adams  began  the  mastery  of  the 
fractious  typewriting  machine  and  the 
writing  of  the  book  that  was  to  make  him 
famous. 

"A  Texas  Matchmaker"  followed  "The 
Log  of  a  Cowboy"  and  proved  a  good  seller. 
Then  Adams  wrote  a  third  novel,  "The 
Outlet, "  and  began  work  on  a  fourth,  "The 
Autobiography  of  a  Cowman."  His  per- 
sistence and  courage  are  shown  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  fifth  book  written,  which  he 
considers  by  far  his  best,  but  which  has 
been  returned  to  him  time  and  again  by  his 
publishers  for  changes  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  that  bugbear 
"convention." 

Once  in  a  while  Adams  breaks  away  from 
his  work  and  gets  a  little  whifF  of  the  old 
life — or  as  near  it  as  he  can.     Then  he 


occasionally  journeys  into  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  company  with  some  boon  com- 
panion who  knows  how  to  start  a  pack  train, 
and  enjoys  a  few  weeks  of  life  in  the  saddle. 
Arthur  Chapman. 

MISS  giulia  p.  morosini 

HTHE  glitter  and  jingle  and  dash  of  a  Cen- 
tral Park  driveway  on  a  fine  afternoon 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  outdoor  spec- 
tacles New  York  has  to  offer.  Fashion  in 
horses,  traps  and  gowns,  displayed  to  the 
limit  of  modishness,  makes  that  turn-out 
notable  indeed  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
such  a  show  as  this.  Yet  if  you  chance  to 
see  Miss  Giulia  Morosini  driving  through  the 
Park,  or  along  the  Speedway,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  vision  will  be  recalled 
when  all  others  of  the  thronging  scene  are 
forgotten.  A  skilled  and  daring  driver,  with 
wealth  to  command  whatever  her  taste 
may  wish,  her  horses  are  driven  three 
abreast,  in  the  manner  of  the  Russian  troika. 

As  a  mark  of  her  ability  to  handle  a  spir- 
ited team,  she  has  the  only  permit  granted 
for  driving  a  trio  of  high-steppers  on  the 
Speedway,  and  the  team.  Glory,  Glorious 
and  Spark,  is  one  of  the  perennial  sensa- 
tions of  the  concourse.  Their  harness  is 
of  spotted  leopard-skin,  a  striking  detail  in 
daring  color  effect.  On  a  winter  day  when 
this  team  sweeps  through  the  Park,  Miss 
Morosini  in  rarely  beautiful  furs  and  a  hat 
of  ermine,  and  three  prize-winning  horses 
prancing  three  abreast,  their  dappled  har- 
ness gleaming  like  old  gold,  the  effect  is 
unique  and  even  foreign. 

It  is  not  for  display  or  notoriety,  for 
Miss  Morosini  is  the  daughter  of  Giovanni 
Morosini,  a  very  wealthy  banker  of  inter- 
national reputation,  and  she  needs  no  spe- 
cious devices  to  attract  attention  for  the 
purpose  of  making  other  people  talk  about 
her.  She  is  her  father's  most  devoted  com- 
panion, and  there  is  no  more  unassuming 
young  woman  of  wealth  in  New  York,  so 
her  friends  will  tell  you.  She  is  happiest 
at  home  on  the  splendid  estateat  Riverdale- 
on-' he-Hudson,  where  she  has  personal 
charge  of  her  costly  stables,  and  knows  her 
horses  better  than  do  their  grooms. 

She  drives  three  horses  abreast  because 
she  likes  to,  and  certainly  it  is  not  so  osten- 
tatious a  performance,  when  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  as  driving  two  of  them  tandem, 
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or  three  as  a  "spike"  team,  or  four  of  them 
in  pairs  to  a  coach.  It  is  sensational  only 
because  it  is  a  novelty.  As  for  the  harness 
of  leopard  skin,  Miss  Morosini  thinks  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  her  horses,  and 
with  an  artistic  eye  for  color  effect,  she  has 
succeeded  in  showing  off  the  beauties  of 
her  team  more  effectively  than  if  their 
trappings  were  of  conventional  black. 

A  young  woman  who  is  said  to  have  a 
million  dollar  collection  of  jewels,  who,  it  is 
rumored,  spends  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  for  her  gowns,  and  has  been 
known  to  spend  several  thousand  dollars  for 
a  hat,  is  privileged  to  harness  and  adorn 
her  horses  as  her  fancy  inclines. 

Miss  Morosini  drives  for  pleasure,  and  she 
does  it  so  well  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Road  Drivers'  Association  of  the  Speed- 
way, a  special  championship  ribbon  and 
rosette  were  presented  her  for  her  appear- 
ance in  the  parade  with  the  handsomest 
and  most  perfectly  equipped  turn-out  in 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  most  costly. 
Her  list  of  blue-ribbon  trophies  at  horse 
shows  is  an  impressive  one.  This  shows 
that  her  fondness  for  the  road  is  backed  by 
sound  knowledge  and  uncommon  skill,  for 
mere  display  does  not  deceive  the  experts. 

"For  developing  a  woman's  character," 
confides  Miss  Morosini,  "nothing  surpasses 
the  handling  of  horses.  It  gives  her  cool- 
ness in  the  face  of  danger,  teaches  her  to 
decide  instantly  and  to  act  upon  the  decis- 
ion of  the  moment,  and  it  teaches  her  that 
gentleness  and  firmness,  hand  in  hand,  are 
the  best  means  in  the  world  for  command- 
ing respect  and  obedience." 

C.   K.  G.   BILLINGS  AND  HIS  IDEAS 
OF  SPORT   FOR  SPORT'S  SAKE 

IV/rUCH  has  been  written  about  Mr.  C. 
K.  G.  Billings  and  more  about  his 
record-breaking  string  of  trotters,  but  that 
which  is  more  interesting  and  important 
from  the  view-point  of  all  those  who  love 
sport  for  sport's  sake,  and  would  see  the 
"money-devil"  driven  out  of  it,  is  brought 
into  the  foreground  by  the  following  com- 
ments, contributed  by  one  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  subject: 

"The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Mr. 
Billings'  connection  with  the  trotting 
'game'  is  that  he  is  wholly  an  amateur, 
and  horses  are  his  pastime.     Not  one  of 


Mr.  Billings'  horses  has'  ever  started  in  a 
race  or  exhibition  for  money  since  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  sport.  The  only 
other  sportsman  who  has  made  a  marked 
impression  as  steadfastly  refusing  to  make 
money  out  of  his  trotting  stable  is  Harry 
Devereux,  and  he  also  assumes  that  it  dis- 
courages the  men  of  limited  means  who 
are  interested  in  trotting  if  they  must  race 
against  wealthy  amateurs  who  are  cam- 
paigning for  the  fun  of  it." 

Mr.  Billings  should  be  remembered  also 
for  his  stand  against  betting  on  amateur 
events,  and  where  he  has  controlled  the 
management,  as  at  Memphis  on  his  own 
track,  betting  has  been  prohibited  with 
rigorous  enforcement.  For  the  love  of 
breeding,  driving  and  owning  the  fastest 
trotting  stock  that  skill,  patience  and 
wealth  can  produce,  Mr.  Billings  has  de- 
voted his  efforts  until  to-day  he  is  proud  of 
holding  all  the  amateur  records. 

When  Mr.  Billings  assaulted  the  records 
under  saddle,  they  had  stood  for  many 
years.  He  trained  as  hard  for  the  attempts 
as  his  horses  were  worked.  When  the  last 
superfluous  pound  had  been  sweated  off  his 
active  frame,  he  weighed  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  a  horse  to  trot 
and  pace  miles  under  2:14  with  this  burden 
in  the  saddle.  When  he  is  able  to  spend  all 
day  at  his  training  farm  at  Glenville — which 
is  about  once  a  week  during  the  active  season 
— Mr.  Billings  drives  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  in  working  out  his  string  of  flyers,  and 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  exercise  in  this  big 
dose  of  handling  such  harnessed  streaks  of 
lightning  as  fill  his  rows  of  stalls. 

On  one  day  of  last  season  he  drove  six- 
teen miles  in  separate  work-outs,  all  of 
them  faster  than  2:15,  with  six  of  them 
better  than  2:10,  and  two  of  them  faster 
than  2:07.  It  takes  a  calloused  lover  of 
horses  to  hold  back  an  envious  sigh  at 
thought  of  such  accumulated  bliss  as  this. 
It  seems  almost  too  much  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  one  man.  But,  while  Mr.  Billings  has  the 
tools  to  work  with  (he  has  said  that  it  cost 
him  a  million  dollars  to  produce  one  Lou 
Dillon  and  her  record),  such  consistently  fine 
results  could  not  have  been  attained  without 
infinite  skill,  patience  and  labor.  Among 
sportsmen,  he  has  the  happy  distinction 
of  keeping  out  of  all  controversies  and  tak- 
ing reverses  like  the  ideal  "good  loser." 


Spring's  first  fisherman. 
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IT  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Mem- 
phis, yet  the  region  was  almost  as  raw 
and  rustic  as  if  there  had  not  been  a 
large  town  within  a  hundred  miles.  To  be 
sure,  great  fields  of  corn  and  cotton  were 
everywhere,  but  I  did  not  have  to  go  far 
to  strike  the  forest,  and  only  a  few  dec- 
ades have  passed  since  the  woodland  was 
nearly  omnipresent.  The  trees  that  once 
abounded  on  the  cleared  fields  have  been 
laid  low  to  make  fence  rails  and  railroad 
ties  and  to  supply  fuel  for  the  old  wood- 
burning  locomotives.  Much  of  what  was 
cut  was  ruthlessly  wasted  or  sold  for  a  song. 
"  If  the  timber  was  standing  now  that  was 
hyar  twenty  years  ago,"  said  one  man, 
"we'd  all  make  our  fortunes  handling  it. 
Why,  I've  chopped  down  a  coon  tree  and 
let  it  lie  and  rot,  that'd  be  worth  forty  dol- 
lars to-day." 

Blacks  were  decidedly  more  numerous 
than  whites  in  this  region,  and  the  country 
was  dotted  over  with  their  cabins.  Many 
of  the  huts  were  made  of  logs,  and  they 
were  all  primitive,  and  often  so  rudely  con- 
structed and  so  open  to  the  onsets  of  the 
storms,  you  wondered  how  they  could  be 
used  for  dwellings.  Some  of  the  old  lanes 
along  which  these  homes  were  scattered, 
were  very  wild  and  picturesque,  full  of 
stumps,  with  occasional  large  trees,  while 
along  the  fences  grew  briers  and  bushes. 
Frequently  they  were  hardly  more  than  a 
cart-track  wide  and  were  so  rough  and 
rutted  as  to  be  practically  impassible  for  a 
Christian  vehicle.  In  explanation  of  the 
badness  of  these  byways,  I  was  told  that 
only  negroes  lived  near  them  and  that, 
therefore,  the  local  authorities  never  trou- 
bled themselves  to  "work  the  roads." 
"Dey  think  anything  will  do  fo'  colored 
folks,"  was  one  negro's  comment. 

Good  cotton  land  rented  for  five  dollars 
an  acre.  Cotton  was  the  principal  crop, 
but  considerable  corn  was  raised  and  more 
or  less  potatoes  and  peas.  In  good  weather 
the  fields  are  busy  from  dawn  till  dusk  with 
men,  women  and  children  intent  on  earning 
the  money  to  pay  the  rent  and  provide  a  liv- 


ing for  themselves.  They  begin  to  put  in 
the  cotton  seed  when  the  scrub  hickory 
buds;  and  a  white  man  informed  me  the  ne- 
groes depended  so  much  on  nature  to  thus 
indicate  the  proper  time  that,  "if  the  scrub 
hickory  didn't  never  bud  they  wouldn't 
never  expect  to  plant." 

A  month  later  the  cotton  is  ready  for  its 
first  "chopping" — that  is,  hoeing.  They 
start  picking  in  September,  and  money  is 
then  more  plentiful  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. Most  of  the  negroes,  besides  attend- 
ing to  their  own  crops,  do  a  good  deal  of 
picking  for  the  whites,  the  pay  being  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred.  The 
day's  labor  begins  as  soon  as  the  dew  dries 
— about  nine — and  ends  a  half-hour  before 
sunset..  "  It's  fun  to  anyone  to  pick  cotton," 
one  old  woman  said  to  me.  "I've  picked 
over  two  hundred  in  a  day  many  a  time  and 
nursed  my  baby  and  milked  my  cow  and 
cooked  dinner  for  me  an'  my  ole  man  an' 
three  children.  De  men  de  bes'  pickers. 
Some  of  'em  certainly  can  snatch  it.  De 
women  gits  tired  in  de  back,  an'  de  men 
dey  hoi'  out  longer.  When  dere's  a  prize 
offered,  1  seen  men  pick  much  as  four  hun- 
dred pounds  er  dis  yere  big  boll  cotton  in 
one  day." 

The  fields  are  at  their  whitest  just  after 
the  first  frosts,  for  then  all  the  bolls  open 
and  the  cotton  patches  look  as  if  there  had 
been  a  fall  of  snow.  The  frost  also  loosens 
the  cotton  and  makes  picking  easy.  The 
work  goes  on  for  many  weeks  and  there  is 
some  desultory  gleaning  all  through  the 
winter. 

One  famous  cotton  picker  is  "Uncle 
Henry, "  reputed  to  be  over  a  hundred  years 
old.  He  never  cuts  his  finger  nails,  be- 
cause he  wants  them  to  grow  long  so  he  can 
have  their  aid  in  getting  the  cotton  quickly 
out  of  the  bolls.  I  called  on  him,  and  as 
I  approached  the  house  I  heard  him  singing 
a  curious  negro  hymn: 

"A  gospel  hook  got  a-hung  to  my  heart, 
Eli  shoulin'  in  de  heaven,  'Good  Lord! 
Good  Lord!  Good  Lord!' 
Eli  shoutin'  in  de  heaven,  'Good  Lord!'" 


Contented  little  pickaninnies. 


Waiting  for  the  old  oaken  bucket, 
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His  home  was  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
a  whitewashed  log  dwelling  with  a  huddle 
of  little  outbuildings  and  fenced  enclosures 
roundabout.  Uncle  Henry  was  sitting  by 
the  kitchen  fire  entertaining  several  grand- 
children. The  grizzled  old  negro  looked  to 
be  about  four  score,  but  he  had  no  doubt  he 
was  entitled  to  thirty  years  more,  and  he 
said  there  were  lots  of  colored  people  one 
hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  remembered 
distinctly  the  "falling  of  the  stars"  in  1833, 
and  any  negro  whose  memory  has  that  span 
is  a  patriarch  of  his  race.  Aside  from  the 
war,  that  is  the  greatest  event  of  modern 
times  in  the  chronicles  of  the  colored  folk. 

"\  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  reckon," 
said  Uncle  Henry,  "and  I  was  out  playin' 
hide  an'  coop  wid  a  parcel  er  white  boys,  an' 
we  thought  it  was  a  snowstorm  at  de  start. 
Den,  fust  news  I  know,  my  mammy  an' 
missis  was  a-hollerin'  an'  cryin,  'Lord  have 
mercy!  Lord  have  mercy!'  an'  sayin'  it  was 
de  end  er  de  worl'. 

"It  appear  like  ev'y  star  in  de  elements 
was  a-fallin'.  Some  try  to  cotch  'em  in  der 
hats,  but  de  stars  go  out  befo'  dey  git  to 
de  groun'.  Dey  lit  up  de  whole  earth,  an' 
as  dey  fall  dey  made  a  sissin'  soun'  like  de 
soun'  er  draps  er  water  throwed  on  a  hot 
skillet.  My  oldes'  brudder,  he'd  been  out 
'mongst  de  gals  dat  night,  an'  he  was  on  his 
journey  home  when  he  heard  de  roarin'  er 
de  stars  a-fallin,  an'  he  thought  de  whole 
elements  was  burnin',  an'  de  judgment 
come.  He  reckoned  his  time  was  out,  an' 
he  got  down  den  an'dar  on  his  knees,  an'  he 
prayed,  'O  Lord,  come  quickly,  come 
quickly,  I  greatly  need  yo'!' 

"Dem  dat  hadn't  never  prayed  in  der 
lives  prayed  a  li'l'  bit  dat  night,  an'  I  hear 
tell  er  one  man — an'  he  was  a  ve'y  ole  man 
too — he  ain'  been  use  to  prayin',  an'  he 
try  to  say  de  Lord's  prayer;  but  when  he 
git  to,  'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,'  he  got  kind  er  mixed  an'  he  say  in- 
stead, 'Lord,  kick  'em  as  dey  come!'  Yas, 
it  scare  us  all,  an'  in  about  two  weeks  ev'y- 
body,  white  an'  black,  got  religion.  Dar 
was  mo'  religion  dan  enough." 

Uncle  Henry's  wife  had  joined  the  group 
around  the  fireplace.  "De  greates'  fright 
of  my  life, "  she  remarked,  "was  endurin'  de 
war.  We  had  a  battle  near  whar  I  lived. 
Oh,  my  Lord,  how  dey  fought!  We'd  hear 
de  guns  a-firin'  fast  as  dey  could  pop,  an' 


once  in  a  while  a  big  cannon  would  bang. 
De  Southern  soldiers  were  marchin'  past, 
back  an'  forth,  an'  dey  go  all  through  peo- 
ple's fields.  Lord  'a'  mercy!  dey'd  throw 
down  fences  dat  was  in  der  way  an'  make  a 
big  dusty  road  right  through  de  green  fields. 
Den  de  Northern  soldiers  come,  thousands 
an'  millions  of  'em,  I  reckon,  an'  dey  took  all 
our  horses  an'  mules'  an'  all  de  hams  out  er 
our  smokehouses.  Nex'  thing  dey  gather 
up  all  de  darkies  from  ev'ywhar  an'  set 
'em  workin'  on  der  forts. " 

"  I  holped  de  Republican  Party  build 
dem  breastworks,"  declared  Uncle  Henry. 
"  Dat  de  fust  work  I  done  fo'  de  Republican 
Party.  It  didn't  take  long  to  run  de  Rebs 
out  from  aroun'  hyar.  De  cars  kep'  comin' 
all  de  time  loaded  inside  an'  outside  wid  Re- 
publican Party  soldiers,  an'  in  der  uniforms 
dey  look  jus'  like  bluebirds.  Some  colored 
men  jine  de  Republican  Party  army  an' 
went  to  fight,  an'  dey  want  me  to  go  too; 
but  I'd  got  a  wife  an'  I  didn't  want  to  be 
separate  from  her  an'  perhaps  never  see  her 
again,  an'  I  didn't  know  whether  de  North 
gwine  beat.  If  de  Republican  Party  git 
licked  I  better  not  be  too  mix  up  in  de  rum- 
pus. If  she  win  1  be  free  whether  I  fight  or 
not." 

When  1  left  Uncle  Henry,  one  of  his 
grandsons  became  my  guide  on  the  uncer- 
tain paths  that  linked  cabin  to  cabin  and 
connected  them  with  the  village. 

The  labor  of  the  families  who  depended 
on  the  cotton  patches  for  a  living  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  yield  very  satisfactory  re- 
turns. After  paying  the  rent  and  the 
necessary  expenses,  little  is  left.  Few  are 
able  to  attain  a  safe  prosperity,  and  poverty 
stalks  along  behind  most,  ever  threatening 
to  drag  them  off  their  little  holdings.  Such 
conditions  were  often  revealed  to  me  by 
my  chance  acquaintances.  For  instance,  I 
one  day  stopped  a  negro  who  was  driving  a 
farm  cart  through  the  spring  mud  of  the 
highway,  and  asked  directions.  While  we 
were  talking  a  colored  woman  came  plodding 
along  and  spoke  to  the  man.  "  Hit  been  a 
long  time  since  I  seen  you,  Brother  Bealy," 
said  she.     "  How  yo'  gittin'  on?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  had  a  hard  time 
dis  las'  winter  wid  de  rheumatizm,  but  hit 
done  let  up  on  me  some  now." 

"Yo'  luck  sholy  have  been  bad.  Brother 
Bealy,"  said  the  woman  sympathetically. 

"  I  certain  have  met  some  heavy  ole  jars. 


A  'possum  hunt  in  prospect. 
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Sister  Larkin,"  he  admitted.  "Las'  year 
de  secon'  time  1  'done  been  sol'  out  on 
account  er  mortgage.  Hit  quite  a  th'ow- 
back  for  me.  I  got  six  chillun  an'  a  wife — 
an'  wid  all  dem  a-swingin'  on  top  er  me,  hit 
no  easy  matter  to  git  along." 

"  Yes,  to  take  keer  er  yo'  fambly,  yo'  ob- 
lige to  hit  hard  an'  often, "  was  the  woman's 
comment;  "but  if  yo'  keep  up  heart,  de 
Lord,  He  boun'  to  pull  yo'  through." 

The  man  removed  his  hat  and  rubbed  his 
head  thoughtfully.  "  I'm  gwine  to  stick  to 
my  work  long  as  I  kin  move, "  he  said,  "  and 
I'm  gwine  pay  all  my  honest  debts  from  a 
nickel  up.     God  knows  I  am." 

He  gathered  up  his  reins,  preparing  to 
drive  on.  "What  yo'  hear  from  yo'  son  in 
Texas,  Sister  Larkins?"  he  asked. 

"  I  plumb  worried  about  him, "  she  re- 
plied. ''De  las'  news  I  heard  he  got  de 
terrified  fever. " 

They  discussed  this  typhoid  (?)  fever  and 
then  the  man  resumed  his  journey.  I  went 
on  in  company  with  the  woman.  She  called 
my  attention  to  the  poor  repair  of  the  fences 
along  the  way  and  told  me  about  "a  no- 
fence  law"  passed  a  few  years  before,  which 
obliged  everyone  to  keep  his  stock  from 
running  loose.  Previously  the  crops  had  to 
be  kept  fenced,  and  the  cattle  and  hogs 
were  turned  loose  and  went  where  they 
chose  and  "pretty  nigh  picked  up  their  own 
livin'."  But  this  wicked  and  incompre- 
hensible law  made  it  necessary  to  take  care 
of  them  and  feed  them,  and  that  didn't  pay. 
In  concluding  her  explanations  the  woman 
philosophized  thus: 

"Times  have  been;  times  will  be;  times 
wear  out  same  like  ev'rything  else.  De 
ways  dey  use  to  do  ain'  like  de  ways  dey 
do  now.  Dese  days,  if  yo'  doan  take  keer 
er  yo'  cattle  dey're  ketched,  an'  yo'  have  to 
pay  three  or  fo'  dollars  to  git  'em  ag'in." 

Plainly  the  black  cotton-workers  had 
their  troubles,  but  they  had  their  pleasures 
too,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  these  was  a  de- 
bating society.  This  met  every  Saturday 
night  in  a  spare  room  of  a  certain  log  cabin. 
The  apartment  was  fitted  up  with  a  few 
benches  and  some  boards  laid  on  blocks, 
and  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  packed  full. 
The  discussions  were  very  earnest  and 
aroused  much  interest. 

"Las'  Saturday,"  said  one  of  my  inform- 
ants, "de  question  was,  'Which  is  de  bes' 


beneficial — education  or  money?'  Three 
fighted  fo'  education  and  three  fighted  fo' 
money,  and  education  whooped.  Anudder 
time  we  debate,  'Which  has  de  deepes'  ef- 
fec'  on  a  person's  min',  what  he  see  or  what 
he  hear?'  Nex'  time  de  question  gwine  be, 
'Which  done  de  mos'  fo'  de  people — war  or 
de  ministry?'  " 

The  negroes  found  delight  in  exercising 
their  intellects  at  the  debating  society;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  whites  nothing  appealed 
quite  so  strongly  as  the  pleasure  of  satiating 
their  stomachs  at  a  barbecue.  "Our  bar- 
becues are  the  biggest  thing  yet,"  I  was 
told.  "In  August  or  September  we  have  a 
neighborhood  barbecue,  and  we  have  'em 
at  election  speakin's  and  Sunday-school 
picnics.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  always  had 
one  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Everybody  was 
bound  to  get  done  cultivating  his  corn  and 
cotton  by  then  so  as  to  be  ready  tc  cele- 
brate. Yes,  you'd  drive  your  mule  till  it 
didn't  have  any  tail,  to  get  done  before  the 
Fourth. 

"The  way  we  fix  for  a  barbecue  is  to  be- 
gin to  get  ready  the  day  befo'.  The  meat 
is  roastin'  all  night.  We  have  plenty  of 
different  kinds — shoat,  calf,  kid  and  goat, 
and  we  roast  'em  whole.  A  trench  is  dug 
and  oak-bark  coals  put  in.  Then  sticks 
are  laid  across  for  the  shoat  and  other 
creatures  to  rest  on.  Some  white  man  has 
this  in  charge,  but  the  niggers  keep  the  fires 
goin'  an'  do  the  basting  and  the  rough 
work.  The  next  day  everybody  comes. 
There's  a  detail  to  do  the  carving,  and  we 
all  step  up  and  get  what  we  want  and  go- 
and  set  down  by  some  tree  to  eat  it.  Of 
course  there's  potatoes  and  corn-meal  light- 
bread  and  pickles  and  cake,  and  there's  ice 
cream,  and  there's  pure,  genuine  coffee  that 
the  old  ladies  make  in  abundance.  Then 
there's  fried  chicken  if  anyone  is  fastidious 
enough  to  want  it;  and  some  enterprising 
fellow  is  likely  to  bring  a  dozen  bottles  of 
beer  and  invite  his  special  friends  out  to  his 
buggy  to  drink  it.  But  the  best  thing  to 
my  thinkin'  is  the  shoat.  A  man  hasn't 
got  any  part  in  the  resurrection  until  he's 
eaten  barbecued  shoat." 

The  narrator's  enthusiasm  was  quite 
superlative,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
barbecues  for  the  whites,  and  the  debating 
society  for  the  blacks,  do  much  to  brighten 
an  otherwise  rather  sober  existence. 


THE   BREEDING   OF   POLO   PONIES 


By  T.  F.  DALE 


WHAT  is  a  polo  pony?  It  is  a  pony 
that  can  gallop  fast  and  turn 
sharply,  is  quick  to  start  and 
easy  to  stop,  that  can  carry  at  least  thirteen 
stone  for  ten  minutes  twice  within  an  hour 
and  three  days  a  week.  The  pony,  by  the 
rules  of  polo,  must  not  be  over  14.2,  nor  by 
the  necessities  of  the  game,  be  under  14.  i. 
He  must  have  weight  and  substance,  or  he 
will  be  speedily  blown  and  frightened  in  a 
rough  game.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  above 
requirements  demand  courage  and  docility, 
as  well  as  certain  indispensable  qualities  of 
make  and  shape.  In  addition,  the  polo 
pony  needs  to  have  stamina  and  constitu- 
tion. 

Such  a  pony  should  have  a  well-laid 
shoulder,  a  head  and  neck  so  put  on  that 
the  bridle  shall  act  directly  on  the  mouth; 
he  must  have  a  strong  back  with  plenty 
of  power  behind  the  saddle,  good  hocks, 
easily-sloped  pasterns  and  sound  feet.  The 
head  should  be  sensible  and  the  eye  full 
and  generous. 

In  other  words,  we  want  our  animal  of 
a  true  riding  type  and  of  a  well-nigh  per- 
fect disposition.  So  much  do  we  ask  of 
our  polo  ponies  that,  if  we  had  not  actually 
known  them,  we  might  well  imagine  that 
they  were  impossible  to  find.  Yet  in  the 
famous  polo  ponies  of  the  last  thirty  years 
I  have  seen  the  required  shape  and  make, 
strength  and  speed,  docility  and  courage, 
embodied  in  the  flesh.  Such  ponies  were 
Messrs.  Peat's  Nimble  and  Sister  Sue,  gal- 
lant old  Piper  from  the  same  stable,  after- 
wards the  property  of  Mr.  Kenyon-Stow. 
The  famous  Sailor,  a  pony  that  made  his 
name  in  the  great  match  between  Sussex 
County  and  The  Freebooters  in  1904,  when 
everyone  was  astonished  to  see  Captain  Le 
Gallais  dash  out  in  successful  pursuit  of  Mr. 
"Johnny"  Peat,  riding  Dynamite.  The 
group  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  TrafTord's  ponies 
is  noteworthy,  since  it  contains  ponies  all 
of  this  type. 

There  were,  and  are,  three  types  of 
pony  which  unite  the  characteristics  laid 
down  above  as  necessary  for  a  polo  pony. 
There  is  the  pony  of  the  race-horse  type. 
Lord   Shrewsbury's  Conceit;  Little  Fairy, 


successively  the  property  of  Mr.  Stuart  and 
Mr.Walter  Buckmaster;  Patricia,  one  of  the 
ponies  played  in  the  international  matches 
of  1902,  being  instances.  Then  there  is 
the  thickset  type  of  pony,  compact,  active, 
sharp  animals,  such  as  Elastic;  Nipcat, 
the  latter  one  of  the  ponies  ridden  by 
Mr.  George  Miller  in  the  international 
tournaments  and  in  some  thirty  other 
first-class  matches;  Black  Bella,  Black 
Diamond,  both  of  which  had  an  extra- 
ordinary turn  of  speed;  and  Mr.  McCreery's 
gray  Dennis,  as  good  a  polo  pony  as  ever 
looked  through  a  bridle.  Lastly,  there 
are  the  ponies — and  these  are  on  the  whole 
the  best — which  combine  substance  and 
quality. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
prices  were  high  and  the  growth  of  polo 
in  popularity  made  the  demand  increase, 
great  men  began  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  breed  polo  ponies  of 
the  right  type  and  possessing  the  qualifi- 
cations needful  for  the  game.  The  first 
difficulty  that  arose  was  that  when  we  be- 
gan to  inquire  seriously  into  the  matter 
very  little  was  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
our  best  ponies.  In  many  cases  nothing 
but  guesswork  was  possible.  Some  of 
them  were  clearly  accidental  dwarfs  of  a 
large  breed.  Thus,  Comte  J.  de  Madre's 
well-known  Mademoiselle  is  by  Loved  One, 
out  of  a  hunter  mare.  She  is  14.2,  but 
ought  to  have  been  16  hands.  Policy  was 
by  a  thoroughbred  horse  out  of  a  huntei 
mare  well-known  in  the  Pytchley  and  Mr. 
Fernie's  countries.  When  Charles  Isaacs, 
the  galloping  whipper-in  of  the  Pytchley  in 
Will  Goodall's  time,  was  promoted  to  be 
huntsman  to  Mr.  Fernie's  pack,  his  new 
master  asked  him  if  there  was  any  horse  he 
would  like  to  bring  with  him,  and  Isaacs 
said  he  should  like  to  have  a  certain  roan 
mare.  For  two  seasons  he  rode  her  in 
High  Leicestershire,  and  then  she  broke 
down  and  was  put,  I  believe,  to  O.  C,  a 
well-known  thoroughbred  sire,  and  Policy, 
a  beautiful  chestnut  pony,  was  the  result. 
Policy  was  bought  by  Mr.  P.  V.  Beatty,  of 
Market  Harboro',  for  his  wife  to  ride,  and 
almost  immediately  distinguished  herself  in 
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Mr.  W.  McCreery  on  Dennis. 
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the  hands  of  that  fine  horsewoman.  For 
half  an  hour  Mrs.  Beatty,  on  Pohcy,  and 
Lord  Annaey,  now  master  of  the  Pytchley, 
were  alone  with  hounds.  Sir  Humphrey 
de  TraiTord  heard  of  this,  and  having  tried 
the  pony  with  stick  and  ball  he  bought  her 
at  once.  When  he  went  on  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition to  India  he  left  Policy  with  Messrs. 
Miller,  and  she  was  sold  at  their  sale  for 
over  seven  hundred  guineas.  Such  ponies 
as  these  caused  people  to  think  that  all  well- 
bred  ponies  of  polo  height  must  likewise 
be  freaks  or  accidents.  Thus,  it  was  confi- 
dently asserted  and  generally  believed  that 
if  you  found  a  pony  of  the  right  sort  it  was 
a  fluke.  But  men  of  great  experience  as 
breeders  of  horses  and  cattle  thought  other- 
wise. Of  these  were  Lord  Harrington,  who 
had  bred  many  hunters;  Lord  Arthur  Ce- 
cil, already  successful  with  Clydesdales, 
Cheviot  sheep  and  Highland  ponies;  Sir  H. 


de  Traflford,  who  has  won  more  prizes  for 
different  kinds  of  breeding  stock  than  any 
man  in  England;  and  Mr.  John  Hill  and 
his  son,  Mr.  F.  Hill.  Both  of  the  last 
named  had  been  successful  hunter  breed- 
ers, and  Mr.  John  Hill's  Herefords  are  weli- 
known  in  America  and  South  Africa. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Hill  turned  his  mind 
to  pony  breeding,  he  had  plenty  of  experi- 
ence to  start  with.  The  demand  for  polo 
ponies  caused  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  a  practical 
farmer,  to  turn  his  attention  to  producing 
a  first-rate  riding  pony.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  only  persons  whose  knowledge  of 
breeding  was  theoretical  rather  than  prac- 
tical who  denied  the  possibility  of  breeding 
a  riding  pony.  Mr.  Hill  had,  in  breeding 
hunters,  recognized  the  value  of  a  dash  of 
pony  blood.  When  living  at  Felhampton 
Court  in  Shropshire,  he  found  the  right 
animals  to  his  hand  in  the  famous  ponies 


of  the  Longmynd  hills,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son,  set  to  work  to  breed  riding 
ponies.  Their  method  was  to  cross  se- 
lected native  ponies  with  Arab  sires.  When 
the  question  of  a  Society  to  promote  pony 
breeding  was  mooted,  Mr.  Hill  became  the 
founder  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  F.  Hill,  the 
first  Secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Stud  Book. 
Lord  Harrington  and  Sir  Humphrey  de 
TrafFord  gave  their  assistance.  They  and 
Mr.  Hill  were,  at  that  time,  the  only  breed- 
ers of  polo  ponies  who  had  endeavored  to 
work  on  definite  lines.  Lord  Harrington 
was  most  successful  with  the  barb,  and  Sir 
Humphrey  de  TrafTord  with  the  thorough- 
bred, lines.  The  latter  had  purchased  a 
beautiful  little  Rosicrucian  horse,  named 
Johnnie  Day.  This  pony's  name  was 
changed  to  Rosewater,  and  his  descendants 
in  the  second  generation  include  nearly  all 
our  most  noted  prize  winners.     Rosewater 


stock  has  nearly  always  beaten  that  of  the 
Arabs  and  has  established  in  practice  what 
research  into  the  origin  of  our  most  famous 
playing  ponies  suggested  in  theory,  that 
the  thoroughbred  grafted  on  to  the  native 
pony  stock  is  the  right  way  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  riding  pony.  The  accident  or  freak 
theory  I  never  believed  in.  There  are  no 
accidents  in  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
certain  facts  were  difficult  to  deny  or  to 
explain.  We  have  a  certain  number  of 
ponies,  14.2  and  under  in  the  market.  No 
one  up  to  the  last  few  years  had  tried  of 
set  purpose  to  breed  riding  ponies,  and 
there  were  very  few  animals  actually  bred 
from  polo  ponies  playing  in  the  game.  It 
certainly  looked  like  chance.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  former  writers  on  the 
subject  of  horse  breeding  had  noted  the 
value  of  pony  blood,  i.e., of  horses  descended 
from  mares,  with  Welsh,   Exmoor,   Dart- 
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moor  or  New  Forest  strains  of  blood  in 
them.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  the  same 
thing  was  beheved  in  I  reland  and  that  there 
were  excellent  though  rapidly  diminishing 
and  degenerating  breeds  of  ponies  in  Con- 
nemara,  probably  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  1894  I  bought,  out  of  a  herd  imported 
from  Ireland,  two  pony  mares,  both  of  Con- 
nemara  type,  which  for  stamina  could  not 
be  beaten.  One  of  these  ponies  carried  14 
stone  over  a  part  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury 
throughout  a  fast  run  of  five  miles,  and  was 
the  fourth  animal  to  jump  into  a  wood  over 
a  wide  drain  just  before  the  fox  went  to 
ground.  The  dealer  from  whom  I  bought 
these  ponies  told  me  that  he  picked  them 
up  in  a  particular  district,  and  believed  that 
they  were  the  produce  of  a  thoroughbred 
horse  out  of  the  local  pony  or  cob.  On 
being  pressed  for  further  particulars,  he 
preserved  a  judicious  reticence.  But  the 
general  idea  gave  me  material  for  thought. 
Some  years  later  I  found  myself  judging 
hunters  and  ponies  at  several  West  Country 
shows,  and  after  making  inquiries,  I  settled 
down  in  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Ex- 
moor  and  spent  two  months  in  visiting  the 
various  fairs  and  shows  of  Exmoor  and 
Dartmoor.     1  found  that  there  was,  and 


had  been  for  many  years,  a  brisk  trade  in 
Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  ponies  which  were 
bought  by  dealers  in  large  numbers  when 
"suckers,"  and  sent  up  country.  It  was 
easy  to  see  how  steady  a  flow  of  pony  blood 
into  the  country  at  large  was  thus  kept  up, 
and  I  found  that  the  same  outflow  was 
going  on  from  the  various  pony  breeding 
districts  of  Wales.  If  my  readers  ask  me 
what  is  the  exact  origin  of  these  ponies,  I 
should  be  unable  to  answer,  but  there  is  a 
persistent  tradition  of  Eastern  blood  in  all 
pony  breeding  districts.  Yet  the  origin 
matters  little,  for  in  process  of  time  the 
climate  of  the  forest  and  moorland  kills  off 
the  weaklings,  and  natural  selection  evolves 
in  each  district  the  peculiar  type  suited  to 
the  climate  and  pasture.  Large  numbers  of 
the  Welsh,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  mares 
are  crossed  with  hackney  ponies,  these  last 
being  themselves  the  results,  some  of  a  graft 
of  hackney  blood  on  the  fell  ponies  of 
Cumberland,  others  of  the  same  cross  on 
Welsh. 

These  hackney-bred  animals  make  ad- 
mirable quick-stepping  ponies  with  action, 
but  the  natural  bent  of  native  breeds  is  to 
develop  into  saddle  ponies.  This  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  when  selected  mares 
are  crossed  with  thoroughbred  stock  they 


Scarface,  a  famous  pulo  pony  owned  by  R.  E.  Strawbridge. 


often,  even  in  the  first  generation,  produce 
ponies  of  the  hunter  type,  that  are  the  best 
type  to  train  into  polo  ponies. 

Then  it  was  clear  that  the  polo  ponies 
which  we  had  thought  to  be  accidents, 
were  merely  instances  of  reversion  to  a  type 
which  was  so  constant  as  not  to  be  difficult 
to  fix.  For  all  these  so-called  accidents 
reverted  to  a  common  hunter  shape  with 
the  pony  expression,  sometimes  they  had 
pony  head,  and  occasionally  pony  forelegs, 
while  they  all  had  the  mixture  of  fire  and 
docility,  courage  and  temper  which  is  so 
strong,  and  almost  universal,  a  character- 
istic of  the  English  native  breeds. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  presence  of  a  strain  of  pony  blood 
produces  animals  of  about  the  size  we  want. 
It  was  always  said  that  you  could  breed 
for  any  shape  you  liked,  but  for  not  any 
particular  height.  You  could  produce  an 
animal  of  polo  pony  type,  but  you  could 
not  insure  that  it  would  be  about  14.2  by 
Hurlingham  measurements. 

This  was  a  constant  subject  of  discourse 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Polo  Pony  Society. 
But  one  day  Professor  Cossar  Ewart  let  fall 
at  the  Council  meeting,  during  a  discussion 
on  measurements,  the  suggestive  remark 


that  about  14.2  was  probably  the  natural 
height  of  the  horse.  If  this  was  so,  then 
we  were,  at  all  events,  working  with  nature. 
Reflection  made  it  plain  that  the  great 
height  of  English  horses  was  the  result  of 
forcing,  and  the  lesser  height  of  the  semi- 
wild  races  of  ponies,  probably  the  result  of 
influences  of  climate  and  hard  living.  Ex- 
perience brought  confirmation  of  this, 
since  the  ponies  bred  for  polo  showed  a 
tendency  to  fall  below  the  required  height 
rather  than  to  grow  too  big. 

Polo  pony  breeding  thenceforth  became 
thoroughly  established,  and  was  taken  up 
by  practical  men  in  many  parts  of  England. 
There  has  been  remarkable  success  in  pro- 
ducing what  we  call  a  polo  bred  stallion, 
i.e.,  a  horse  that  is  bred  from  parents  both 
of  which  have  been  registered  in  the  Polo 
Pony  Stud  Book.  Of  these  there  are  now 
several,  and  last  year  (1904),  there  was  for 
the  first  time,  a  class  for  them  at  Islington 
(London),  almost  without  exception  ponies 
of  the  true  polo  type. 

Another  influence  which  has  worked  fa- 
vorably for  polo  pony  breeding,  is  the  Polo 
and  Riding  Pony  Society's  Show  in  Lon- 
don. Of  late  years  the  show  has  proved 
most  attractive  to  the  general  public,  and 
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the  buyers  of  pony  stock,  and  this  and 
other  shows  have  led  people  to  take  up  pony 
breeding  in  many  places.  The  war  has 
certainly  led  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
small  horses  as  cavalry  remounts,  though 
this  is  not  a  new  discovery,  for  the  first 
regiments  of  English  dragoons,  the  mount- 
ed infantry  of  their  day,  rode  horses  prob- 
ably about  14.2.  However,  the  Polo  Pony 
Society  is  the  first  breeding  Society  which 
has  secured  government  acknowledgement, 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  given 
£\^  for  the  prizes  in  the  classes  suitable 
for  mounted  infantry. 

The  breeding  of  the  riding  pony  which 
the  natural  aptitude  of  the  animal  and  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  owner  may  de- 
velop into  a  polo  pony,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished industry.  The  main  lines  are  agreed 
upon,  the  tap-root  is  the  native  pony  of 
England,  although  it  may  not  indeed  be 
necessary  in  founding  a  stud  to  go  back  to 
the  little  rough  animals  that  come  directly 
oflF  the  moor.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  breed 
from  a  mare  having  an  undoubted  strain 
of  native  pony  blood.  These  mares  will 
be  the  foundation  mares  of  the  stud.  On 
them  will  be  grafted  thoroughbred  blood, 
or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  those  polo-bred 
stallions  which  have,  say  one-eighth  of 
pony  blood  and  the  remainder  thorough- 
bred or  Arab.  In  Ireland  I  think  the  cross 
of  Arab  or  barb  on  native  blood  has  given 
the  best  results,  though  there  are  many 
good  ponies  bred  in  Ireland  by  Loved  One, 
Buckshot,  and  other  sires  in  the  general 
Stud  Book.  In  England  thoroughbred 
blood,  and  preferably  the  lines  descending 
from  Newminister  and  Buccaneer,  seems 
to  be  the  most  successful  in  producing  the 
right  type  of  pony.  Stallions  thus  bred 
may  be  mated  with  pony  mares  that  have 
shown  aptitude  for  the  game.  Such  mares 
will  have  proved  that  they  have  the  right 
make,  shape  and  disposition  for  polo. 

The  breeding  of  polo  ponies  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  reacted  on  the  native 
breeds.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  polo  pony  and 
our  mountain  and  moorland  races.  These 
breeds  had  been  much  neglected,  and  im- 
mature and  unsound  stallions  and  mares 
were  allowed  to  propagate,  and  to  cause  de- 
generation in  the  race.  But  now  matters 
are  greatly  improving.  There  are  associa- 
tions on  Dartmoor  and  in  the  New  Forest 


to  which  many  of  the  smaller  breeders — 
men  who  own  but  two  or  three  mares — have 
given  their  adhesion.  Public  spirited  men 
of  means  have  endeavored  to  help.  Lord 
Arthur  Cecil  has  more  than  thirty  stallions 
in  the  New  Forest.  The  Dartmoor  Asso- 
ciations own  several,  including  an  excellent 
Exmoor,  presented  by  two  past  Presidents 
of  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society — Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Midwood.  Sir  George 
Newnes,  whose  son,  Mr.  F.  Newnes,  takes 
great  interest  in  Exmoor  ponies,  has  given 
The  Cob,  for  the  use  of  farmers,  a  small, 
compact,  thoroughbred  horse,  well  ribbed 
up,  and  with  a  beautiful  middle  piece.  This 
horse  won  the  Great  Metropolitan  Handi- 
cap at  Epsom,  and  could  have  won  the 
Cesarewitch  if  his  jockey  had  not  dropped 
his  whip.  I  saw  him  in  1893,  at  Badmin- 
ton, and  then  thought  what  a  polo  pony 
sire  he  would  make.  Several  landowners 
and  men  of  means  have  established  pony 
studs  on  or  near  the  moors.  Lord  Ebring- 
ton  at  Simonsbath,  a  familiar  spot  to  stag 
hunters,  Mr.  Oscar  Muntz  at  Goodameavy, 
near  Tavistock,  and  Mr.  T.  Ormston  Pease 
at  Okehampton.  These  private  studs  af- 
ford object  lessons  to  the  local  men,  excite 
great  interest  and  spread  good  blood  in 
their  neighborhood. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  watched  the  Inter- 
national matches  that  the  English  ponies 
had  more  life  than  the  Americans,  and  I 
put  this  down  to  the  fact  of  the  true  pony 
blood  of  the  former.  It  is  a  probable  theory, 
though  it  cannot  yet  be  accounted  certain, 
that  the  dwarfs — and  I  take  it  that  Ameri- 
can and  Argentines  are  only  dwarf  horses 
— are  less  docile  and  lasting  at  polo  than 
those  with  some  strains  of  pony  blood  in 
their  veins. 

In  the  ascent  from  the  rough  mountain 
pony  to  the  first-class  polo  pony,  the  pure 
Exmoor  breed  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 
These  ponies  live  out  on  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  moorlands  all  the  year  round,  and 
their  range  is  practically  coextensive  with 
the  country  of  the  wild  red  deer.  They 
pick  up  their  own  living  on  the  moor. 
The  owner  is  most  careful  not  to  admit  alien 
blood.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  light  bay, 
the  average  height  about  46  to  48  inches  at 
the  wither.  They  are  fast,  speedy  and  en- 
during, full  of  courage  and  yet  docile.  On 
rough  ground  they  are  as  sure  footed  as 
goats.     Last  season    I   saw  one    of  these 
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ponies  ridden  barebacked  from  the  find 
to  the  finish  of  a  run  with  staghounds,  the 
rider  and  the  pony,  both  Exmoor  bred,  be- 
ing never  far  from  the  pack. 

The  Welsh  blood  crossed  with  thorough- 
bred was  found  successful,  and  one  famous 
stud  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts,  which 
has  bred  many  prize  winners  and  some 
first-class  playing  ponies,  owes  its  success 
to  the  Welsh  and  thoroughbred  cross, 
Gillieflower  is  a  typical  stallion  suitable 
for  giving  quality  to  moorland  blood  and 
is  quite  of  true  riding  or  polo  pony  type. 
His  forehead  is  excellent,  and  were  he  not 
a  Httle  light  behind  the  saddle,  he  would 
be  perfect.  He  is  a  grand  mover,  and 
notable  for  his  well  developed  hocks  and 
knees.  These  are  important  points  in  a  polo 
pony.  Gillieflower  is  a  descendant  (through 
Saraband,  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes) 
from  Stockwell,  a  line  as  well  known  and 
as  famous  in  America  as  in  England.  This 
pony  won  first  prize  at  the  Ranelagh  Show 
of  1904,  where  all  the  best  ponies  were  col- 
lected.  He  is  an  example  of  a  theory  I  hold 


very  firmly  to,  that  stallions  and  mares 
should  have  a  good  record  of  racing  or 
steeplechasing  as  well  as  a  pedigree. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  pony  breeding.  I  now  wish  to 
pass  on  to  types  of  the  ponies  actually  play- 
ing. Before  doing  so,  however,  I  give  a 
portrait  of  another  type.  Conceit  is  not 
what  is  called  polo  bred.  She  is  probably 
thoroughbred,  and  is  a  dwarf  or  accident. 
If  she  had  been  15.2  instead  of  14.2  hands 
(Hurlingham  measurement),  she  might  have 
made  a  first-class  steeple  chaser.  I  have 
selected  Dennis  because  he  shows  truly  pony 
origin,  and  the  gray  might  pass  for  a  Con- 
nemara  pony  direct  from  Ireland.  Having 
a  shade  less  quality  than  the  others,  he  is 
very  fast,  up  to  great  weight,  and  a  stayer 
in  a  hard  game. 

In  Wag  I  have  chosen  one  more  pony  of  a 
somewhat  different  type,  but  with  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  polo  pony:  note  the 
length  of  rein,  the  depths  through  the 
heart,  the  short,  strong  back,  and  the  turn- 
ing and  propelling  power  indicated. 
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MOTOR  boats,  like  automobiles.have 
come  to  stay.  More  than  that, 
they  are  destined  to  supply  a 
greater  fund  of  pleasure  and  a  wider  field  of 
utility  to  humanity  in  general  and  increased 
activity  for  yacht  designers  and  builders. 
To  a  certain  extent,  all  of  these  features 
were  realized  last  year.  Indications  show 
unmistakably  that  a  decided  advance  will 
be  witnessed  in  all  directions  this  year. 
The  future,  may,  therefore,  take  care  of 
itself;  for,  with  these  visible  signs  of  con- 
tinued progress,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  motor  boat  will  find  its  true  place  in 
the  realms  of  pleasure  and  usefulness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of 
motors  for  boats  preceded  the  so-called 
motor  boat  of  to-day.  Owners  of  cat  boats 
for  pleasure  sailing  and  the  small  fishermen 
that  ply  their  uncertain  trade  off  the  New 
England  coast,  were  quick  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  possessed  by  a  motor  in  the 
boat.  To  the  fisherman,  to  whom  several 
hours  of  monotonous  rising  and  falling  on 
a  becalmed  sea  meant  loss  of  market  or 
worthless  fish  when  he  did  reach  port,  the 
small  motor,  from  ij  to  4  horse  power,  just 
powerful  enough  to  carry  his  craft  along 
from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour,  was  a 
veritable  godsend.  It  emancipated  him 
from  supine  dependence  on  the  winds;  he 
became  master  of  the  elements  and  could 
calculate  with  some  definiteness  the  times 
of  his  return  to  land. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
thousands  of  small  motors  have  been  put 
in  the  deep-cabined  cat  boats  that  crowd 
the  New  England  harbors  and  shore  resorts 
during  the  summer.  Heavy  row  boats, 
old-fashioned  steam  and  naphtha  launches, 
have  likewise  been  converted  into  motor 
boats,  and  the  familiar  choo,  choo  of  the 
hard-working  little  engine  is  heard  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  among  the  Thousand 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  throughout  the  long,  winding 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  and  even  in  South  Africa.     On  the 


Dutch  canals  the  motor  barge  is  a  common 
sight. 

The  small  motor,  therefore,  as  an  aux- 
iliary power,  has  demonstrated  its  utility 
beyond  question.  No  mechanical  device 
has  ever  been  invented  combining  both 
reasonableness  in  price  with  ease  of  man- 
agement in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  the 
motor  engine.  No  fire  is  needed  to  get  up 
steam.  Two  or  three  twists  of  the  wheel 
and  the  motor  gets  to  work,  and  so  long  as 
its  supply  of  gasoline  holds  out,  requires 
scarcely  any  attention  until  the  destina- 
tion is  reached.  Small  motors  suitable  for 
boats  from  20  to  40  feet  in  length  sell  from 
$75  to  $200.  Gasoline  is  inexpensive,  and 
one  does  not  have  to  bother  about  the 
pressure  of  steam  or  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  boiler.  If  not  already  the  case,  it 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  a  rarity  to  find  a 
small  sailing  boat  outside  of  the  knock- 
about or  one  design  yachting  class,  that  is 
not  equipped  with  a  gasoline  motor.  So 
much  for  the  practical  working  of  the  small 
power  motor. 

Turning  now  to  the  motor  boat  as  a 
craft  for  sport  and  pleasure,  we  find  that 
the  measure  of  its  success,  at  least  for  sport, 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The 
high-powered  motors  that  these  boats  de- 
mand, or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  that  are 
usually  demanded  for  them,  have  shown 
in  a  few  isolated  cases,  almost  startling 
results;  so  much  so,  as  to  stimulate  legiti- 
mate speculation  regarding  the  wonders 
that  are  to  come  with  more  perfect  types 
in  design  and  a  nicer  adjustment  of  the 
engines  to  conform  to  the  structural  capa- 
bilities of  the  boat. 

The  point  brought  out  most  clearly  at 
the  close  of  the  season  was  this,  that  in 
endeavoring  to  combine  the  extremes  of 
lightness  of  construction  with  the  highest 
possible  motive  power,  the  design  of  the 
boat  is  fully  as  important  as  the  speed 
capabilities  of  the  engine.  Many  of  the 
failures  of  the  year  were  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  too  much  reliance  was  placed  upon 


A  family  party  on  Lake  Worth  in  midwinter. 
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the  motor  to  give  the  desired  results.  The 
fate  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr's.,  Hard 
Boiled  Egg,  suggestively  named  because  it 
"couldn't  be  beat,"  was  the  case  in  point. 
Equipped  with  a  40  horse  power  motor 
from  one  of  the  owner's  foreign  automo- 
biles, the  craft  was  expected  to  perform 
prodigies  in  the  way  of  speed.  Its  best 
showing  was  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  its  only  victory  worth  recording  was 
at  the  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  when 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  steered  the  boat,  her  hus- 
band acting  as  engineer.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son Mr.  Vanderbilt  secured  a  boat  superior 
in  design,  a  trifle  under  40  feet  in  length 
and  of  39^  horse  power,  known  as  the  Mer- 
cedes VI.  It  won  the  first  race,  although 
on  time  allowance  from  Vingt-et-Un  II,  in 
the  second  contest  for  the  gold  challenge 
cup  over  the  32-knot  course  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  showing  about  22  statute  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  two  following  days,  in 
windy  weather  and  rough  water,  it  proved 
absolutely  unseaworthy  and  was  disabled 
on  both  occasions. 

The  close  of  the  season  furnished  pro- 
phetic suggestions  that  the  rivalry  be- 
tween different  makes  of  motors,  so  pro- 
nounced earlier  in  the  year,  was  destined 
to  hold,  if  not  a  subordinate  place  to,  at 


least  no  more  than,  an  equality  with  the 
lines  of  the  boat  itself.  The  most  notable 
boats  of  the  year  were  the  product  of 
skilled  yacht  designers,  equipped  with  re- 
liable high  speed  motors.  Among  these 
were  the  Vingt-et-Un  II  and  the  Challenger, 
designed  by  Clinton  H.  Crane;  the  Swift 
Sure,  propelled  by  steam,  and  designed  by 
N.  G.  Herreshoff  and  built  at  his  ship 
yards;  Commodore  Harrison  B.  Moore's 
Onontio,  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  de- 
signed by  H.  J.  Gielow,  and  which  on  her 
first  public  trial  over  a  measured  nautical 
mile  on  the  Hudson,  attained  a  speed  aver- 
age of  2  minutes,  26  seconds,  that  places 
her  first  in  world's  records,  and  the  XPDNC, 
owned  by  the  late  Frank  Croker  and  de- 
signed by  N.  G.  Herreshoff,  but  unlike  the 
latter's  boat,  propelled  with  the  customary 
gasoline  engine,  giving  from  75  to  80  horse 
power.  To  these,  as  the  most  successful 
boats  of  the  year  in  regard  to  speed,  must 
be  added  the  Standard,  which  was  built  the 
previous  year  at  the  shipyards  of  Lewis 
Nixon,  and  which  in  all  around  reliability 
is  probably  entitled  to  be  called  the  most 
satisfactory  boat  of  all.  Some  of  the  other 
high-speed  boats  that  deserve  a  word  of 
mention  are  H.  L.  Bowden's  Mercedes, 
XXX,  U.  S.  A.,  of  42  horse  power  and  a 
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trifle  over  30  feet  in  length;  Charles  L. 
Seabury's  Speedway,  of  64  horse  power  and 
40  feet  long;  and  the  Shooting  Star,  of  24 
horse  power  and  37  feet  long. 

The  Onontio,  which  made  the  best  mile 
record  of  the  year,  is  58  feet  long  and 
equipped  with  an  eight  cylinder  engine  giv- 
ing 175  horse  power.  The  XPDNC  holds 
the  record  for  long-distance  racing,  show- 
ing the  high  average  of  26.29  statute  miles 
in  the  136^-mile  race  from  the  foot  of  West 
86th  Street,  New  York,  up  the  Hudson  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  back,  without  stopping 
once  to  take  on  fuel. 

The  Challenger  is  a  40-foot  boat  equipped 
with  an  eight  cylinder,  120  horse  power  mo- 
tor. Her  greatest  fame  was  acquired  as 
the  American  representative  in  the  Harms- 
worth  cup  race  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
the  first  American  auto  boat  to  compete 
in  foreign  waters;  but,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  a  measured  mile  in  Hempstead  Har- 
bor she  showed  a  speed  of  2  minutes  51 
seconds,  her  engines  never  worked  well, 
and  she  failed  to  finish  in  any  of  the  races 
in  which  she  entered  last  year.  Her  sister 
boat,  the  Vingt-et-Un  II,  38  feet,  10  inches 
long  and  of  59  horse  power,  was  decidedly 
superior  in  reliability  and  on  several  oc- 
casions showed  a  speed  of  from  24  to  25' 


miles  an  hour  in  long  runs.  During  the 
season  the  Vingt-et-Un  II  ran  from  New 
York  to  Newport,  about  160  miles,  in  7 
hours  and  40  minutes,  using  83  gallons  of 
gasoline  on  the  trip,  at  a  fuel  cost  per  mile 
of  a  little  over  ten  cents.  This  boat  was 
sold  late  in  the  year  to  E.  S.  Kilmer,  of  the 
Chippewa  Bay  Yacht  Club,  and  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  Thousand  Islands.  She  is 
also  the  present  holder  of  the  gold  chal- 
lenge cup  offered  by  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association  and  will  defend  the  trophy 
in  the  next  contest  in  June. 

The  Speedway  was  one  of  the  interesting 
boats  of  the  year,  because,  while  able  to  do 
from  18  to  20  knots  an  hour  in  a  long  race, 
the  boat  was  primarily  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  a  high- 
speed boat.  She  has  a  long  open  cockpit 
with  no  permanent  hatches,  a  good  free- 
board and  a  decided  flare  to  the  topsides 
at  the  bow.  The  helmsman  sits  at  the  fore 
end  of  the  cockpit. 

Before  closing  this  brief  summary  of 
racing  records,  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  remarkable  speed  qualities  of  the 
French  boat  Trefle-a-Quatre,  which,  while 
only  30  feet  in  length  and  of  83  horse 
power,  has  done  26I  miles  an  hour,  and 
won  the  long-distance    race   last  vear  off 


atching  the  races. 


The/^.  /.  A.  T.    II. 


\\     ii.  Lcui  j\\  'b  San  Tsy. 
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Monaco  of  124  miles  in  an  average  of  23.44 
miles  an  hour  On  handicap  allowance, 
therefore,  the  best  American  boats  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  records  as  given 
above  show  what  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish with  high-powered  motors  placed  in 
lightly  constructed  hulls.  A  motor  boat 
race,  however,  is  so  distinctly  different 
from  nearly  all  other  forms  of  races  that  the 
question  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  really 
sport  or  not.  The  truth  is  that  the  vital 
interest  in  a  motor  boat  event  consists  in 
figures  on  paper,  calculations  of  speed  av- 
erages. There  is  nothing  spectacular,  for 
even  if  the  boats  do  go  off  together,  they 
are  lost  to  sight  a  minute  later,  and  with 
the  handicap  allowances,  no  one,  not  even 
the  officials,  knows  exactly  what  boat  wins 
as  they  come  back  to  the  mark. 

Private  owners  did  not  take  to  the  motor 
boat  as  a  racing  toy  as  readily  last  year  as 
had  been  predicted,  but  the  results  toward 
the  close  of  the  season  would  indicate  that 
the  rivalry  among  amateur  owners  is  going 
to  be  keener  this  year.  The  speed  tests, 
therefore,  that  will  be  held  will  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  everybody  interested  in 
motor  propulsion,  but  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  such  crowds  of  persons  will  ever  be 
attracted  to  see  a  race  between  phenom- 
enally fast  motor  boats  as  has  been  the  case 
in  automobile  road  races.  The  safety  of 
these  racing  boats  has  also  been  called  se- 
riously in  question.  The  thin  hull  of  the 
boat  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  injury 
from  outside  sources.  Going  at  a  fast 
speed,  partially  submerged  obstacles  in  the 
water  may  be  overlooked,  and  yet  striking 
these  may  imperil  the  boat  and  its  occu- 
pants. Very  properly,  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association  requires  every  racing  boat 
to  be  equipped  with  life  preservers,  and  the 
same  safeguards  are  observed  abroad.  As 
for  comfort,  there  is  practically  none  in  a 
racing  motor  boat.  Built  usuallv  to  carry 
but  two  or  three  persons,  one  is  constantly 
employed  in  steering  the  boat  and  another 
in  managing  the  motor.  In  rough  weather, 
so  much  water  is  shipped  that  keeping  dry 
is  impossible,  and  the  engine  itself  may  be 
rendered  useless  if  too  much  water  be  taken 
aboard.  Racing  auto  boats  have  demon- 
strated the  fact,  up  to  the  present  time,that 
their  highest  efficiency  can  only  be  shown 
in  comparatively  smooth  water. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the 


work  an  automobile  engine  is  compelled 
to  do  in  a  boat  and  in  an  automobile.  In 
the  motor  car,  the  engine  rests  on  a  bed  of 
resilient  springs,  supported  by  pneumatic 
tires,  and  the  full  power  of  the  engine  is 
seldom  demanded  for  any  length  of  time. 
On  level  stretches  of  road  or  on  a  down 
grade,  less  power  is  needed,  hence  the  strain 
upon  the  motor  is  less.  In  a  boat,  the  en- 
gine has  to  be  fastened  to  a  solid  founda- 
tion. The  engine  is  constantly  at  work, 
usually  driven  to  its  highest  capacity  in 
order  to  force  the  boat  through  the  water 
at  the  desired  rate  of  speed.  This  constant 
and  long-continued  strain,  therefore,  is  the 
reason  why  one  hears  so  much  of  the  break- 
down of  these  high  speed  boats  when  rac- 
ing. The  lightest  possible  hulls,  mere 
shells,  are  built  to  carry  their  high-powered 
engines,  and  this  combination,  coupled 
with  skillful  management,  has  given  some 
remarkable  speed  records  and  may  furnish 
still  greater. 

While  these  remarkable  speeds  are  in- 
teresting in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  motor 
boat  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  exces- 
sive speed.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  boats  of  ordinary  speed  and  yet  pos- 
sessing elements  of  comfort  and  utility. 
Instead  of  paying  from  $5,000  to  $15,000 
for  a  racing  motor  shell,  one  may  obtain  a 
very  serviceable  and  tolerably  fast  boat  at 
prices  varying  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  boat,  size  of  motor 
and  fittings.  A  35-foot  open  launch  has 
lately  been  designed,  with  a  guaranteed 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  for  $4,500. 
The  engine  is  a  30  horse  power,  four  cylin- 
der motor,  30  feet  long  on  the  water  line, 
with  a  six  feet  beam  and  deck  and  4  feet  10 
inches  on  the  water  line,  the  draught  being 

9  inches  for  the  hull  and  rising  to  i  foot 

10  inches  at  the  propeller.  This  boat  is 
finished  in  mahogany  and  has  three  cock- 
pits, the  larger  one  beginning  about  amid- 
ships and  running  well  up  toward  the  bow, 
capable  of  accommodating  half  a  dozen 
persons  handily. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  motor  boats 
of  the  pleasure  type  seen  in  local  waters 
last  year  was  the  Marcirene  II,  belonging 
to  Commodore  J.  W.  Allison,  of  the  Cape 
May  Yacht  Club.  The  boat  has  been  in 
use  two  years  and  has  had  many  imitators. 
She  is  36  feet  over  all,  is  equipped  with  a 
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25  horse  power  motor  and  can  run  from  12 
to  15  miles  an  hour.  Within  the  decked 
cabin,  from  ten  to  fifteen  persons  can  be 
carried,  and  sleeping  accommodations  can 
be  provided  for  half  a  dozen  persons  when 
on  a  cruise.  The  forward  part  of  the  cabin 
is  enclosed  with  five  glass  windows  on  each 
side,  while  canvas  coverings  are  aft.  The 
boat  is  built  of  cedar,  with  the  coaming  and 
interior  fittings  of  mahogany.  Since  the 
boat  was  launched  she  has  not  leaked  a 
drop,  and  for  durability,  lightness  and  pro- 
tection has  no  superior  in  the  large  pleasure 
class  of  motor  boats.  To  a  man  of  mod- 
erate means,  living  near  a  great  city,  a  boat 
of  this  sort  will  carry  him  to  and  from  his 
place  of  business  as  comfortably  as  a  more 
palatial  steam  yacht,  while  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  handled  and  its  mod- 
erate cost  of  maintenance  insure  an  in- 
creasing popularity  for  pleasure  boats  of 
the  type  of  the  Marcirene  II.  They  are 
fast  supplanting  the  once  popular  naphtha 
launches.  A  boat  of  this  type  would  cost 
from  $4,000  to  |6,ooo. 

A  more  elaborate  motor  boat,  which  may 
really  be  called  a  motor  yacht,  will  be  seen 
this  season  on  the  Shrewsbury  River  near 
Red  Bank.  The  boat  is  80  feet  long,  with 
an  1 1 -foot  beam  and  a  draught  of  3  feet. 
She  is  equipped  with  two  powerful  90  horse 
power  engines  which  will  give  a  speed  of 
from  16  to  17  miles  an  hour.  In  every  re- 
spect the  boat  is  the  equal  of  a  small  steam 
yacht.  In  the  forward  part  is  the  pilot 
house  and  bridge  deck;  in  the  pilot  house, 
sleeping  accommodations  are  provided  for 
two  members  of  the  crew,  and  there  are 
special  quarters  for  the  engineer  in  the  en- 
gine room,  below  the  bridge  deck.  The 
main  saloon  is  aft,  with  four  folding  sleep- 


ing berths,  and  back  of  this  is  the  owner's 
private  stateroom,  which  is  the  full  width 
of  the  boat.  The  boat  also  has  an  electric 
cooking  apparatus  and  full  capacity  for 
700  gallons  of  gasoline,  capable  of  carrying 
the  yacht  600  miles  without  refilling  the 
tanks.  For  small  boats,  the  motor  yacht 
will  carry  a  dingey  and  auto  tender,  the 
latter  equipped  with  a  5  horse  power  en- 
gine and  having  room  for  five  passengers. 
A  yacht  like  this  shows  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  the  use  of  motors  for  large  pleas- 
ure boats,  and  as  naphtha  launches  are 
giving  way  almost  entirely  to  motor  boats, 
it  is  a  question,  if,  within  a  short  time,  the 
small  steam  yacht  will  not  be  supplanted 
by  boats  fully  as  elaborate  in  furnishings 
but  driven  by  automobile  motors. 

A  QO  foot  motor  yacht  was  launched  late 
last  season  from  City  Island  for  use  in  New 
York  waters  this  year.  This  boat  is  built 
of  steel  equipped  with  two  250  horse 
power  engines  for  a  required  speed  of  23 
miles  an  hour.  In  its  appointments  this 
boat  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  steam  yacht, 
below  the  upper  cabin  being  the  owner's 
room,  main  saloon,  buffet,  berths,  engine 
room,  and  staterooms  for  the  captain, 
steward,  engineer  and  crew.  The  gasoline 
tanks  will  hold  1,000  gallons. 

The  majority  of  the  smaller  boats  are  of 
the  open  cabin  type  and  may  be  had  as  low 
in  price  as  $500.  As  a  safe  family  boat, 
these  moderate-powered  motor  boats  have 
no  equal,  and  while  peculiarly  adapted  for 
still  water,  they  are  highly  seaworthy  and 
are  perfectly  reliable  for  large,  open  bodies 
of  water  like  Long  Island  Sound,  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
while  even  in  the  Great  Lakes  they  are 
being  used  in  considerable  numbers. 
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STRANGE   THINGS   ABOUT   ANIMALS 


A  TRAGIC  DEATH 

A  CCI  DENTS  are  as  common  among  the 
•**•  kindred  of  the  wild  as  they  are  among 
the  dwellers  of  the  city,  and  every  year 
thousands  of  animals  die  by  strange  and 
unexpected  deaths  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  thecruelty  of  stronger  fees 
or  the  greed  of  man.  Birds 
are  often  found  strangled  in  the 
clutch  of  some  innocent  twig, 
or  in  tropical  lands,  impaled 
upon  a  mimosa  thorn,  while 
animals  meet  death  in  a  myriad 
of  different,  forms,  such  as 
drowning,  starvation,  or  crush- 
ing This  squirrel  was  discov- 
ered choked  to  death,  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  evidently  had  only 
been  there  a  short  time,  since 
its  body  was  still  warm  to  the 
touch.  No  doubt  the  poor  creat- 
ure, either  startled  by  an  enemy 
or  careless  with  the  mere  joy 
of  living,  ran  up  the  sapling 
with  more  speed  than  caution 
and,  its  paw  slipping,  was 
caught  in  a  death  grip  by  the 
crotch  of  the  tree. 

THE  WALTZING 
MOUSE 

A  PARTY  of  men  and 
■^*'  women,  when  camping  in 
Montana,  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  deserted  cabin  that  had 
once  been  the  property  of  some 
unknown  miner.  As  they  were 
sitting  around  the  hearth,  chatting  ami- 
ably, they  noticed  a  tiny  mouse  run  out 
before  them,  and,  after  blinking  at  the 
fire  a  moment  with  his  black,  beedy  eyes, 
begin  a  queer,  rhythmical  motion  on  its 
hind  legs  that  could  only  be  likened  to  a 
dance.  For  almost  an  hour  the  dainty 
creature  amused  the  travelers  by  its  pir- 
ouetting and  dizzying  whirls,  and  then,  be- 
thinking itself  of  a  neglected  engagement, 
disappeared  down  a  crack.  Not  one  of  the 
company  had  ever  heard  of  a  breed  of  danc- 
ing mice  before  and  could  only  conclude 
that  the  animal  had  been  trained  to  perform 


by  the  departed  owner  of  the  shack.  In 
reality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  little 
creature  belonged  to  a  regular  line  of  ances- 
tors who  had  wasted  much  of  their  valuable 
lives  in  following  this  innocent  amusement. 
Dancing  mice  might  well  be  called  the 
aristocrats  of  Mouseland,  for  not  only  in 


he  Cruelty  of  Nature. 


the  form  of  their  amusement,  but  also  in 
their  physical  make-up  do  they  proclaim 
their  exalted  birth,  in  the  narrowness  of 
muzzle,  delicacy  of  ear  and  finer  symmetry 
of  tail  and  feet.  Their  coloring  is  white, 
.dappled  with  black  on  head,  shoulders  and 
rump;  or  white  with  the  same  markings  in 
faintest  tan;  while  the  palest  pink  lines  their 
pointed  ears  and  tinges  their  tails  and  feet. 
Like  all  members  of  their  family,  the 
combative  spirit  is  strongly  developed,  and 
a  chance  collision  when  executing  their 
dance  will  bring  on  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight,  that  is  accompanied  by  many  un- 
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complimentary  opinions  exchanged  in  ar- 
dent squeaks.  In  England  a  "  Dancer"  can 
be  bought  for  half  a  crown,  or  about  sixty 
cents,  which  does  not  seem  an  awful  price 
to  pay  for  such  charming  pets. 


of  Seychelles  by  a  man  searching  for  inter- 
esting specimens,  and  after  the  strongest 
assurances  that  it  would  be  returned  to 
the  islanders,  who,  for  generations,  had 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  god,  he  packed  it 


A  slow  mode  of  travel. 


THE  OLDEST  ANIMAL  IN  THE 
WORLD 

/^NE  of  the  most  curious  exhibits  at  the 
^-^  St.  Louis  fair  was  a  giant  tortoise  that 
weighed  970  pounds  and  was  reputed  to 
be  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
This  ancient  was  discovered  on  an  island 


up  and  brought  it  to  this  country.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  creature  was  enjoying  this 
life  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  and  was  then  looked  on  with  immense 
pride  because  of  its  maturity,  so  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  hour  of  its  birth  was  over 
a  century  before  that  again,  or  about  the 
time  that  the  Pilgrim   Fathers  landed  on 
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our  shores.  This  makes  the  elephant,  which 
often  passes  five  score  years  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  longest-lived  animal  on  the  globe, 
seem  quite  a  baby  in  comparison. 

Of  course,  the  great  shell  showed  signs  of 
time  and  tide,  and  from  a  crevice  in  its 
back  a  tiny  palm  tree  had  begun  to  sprout, 
but  the  dweller  within  acted  as  if  perfectly 
unaware  that  he  was  outstaying  his  visit 
upon  this  earth,  and  continued  to  waddle 
about  with  a  truly  youthful  vigor. 

A  STRANGE  NESTING  PLACE 

jVyTANYof  us  have  discovered  birds' nests 
*-^*-  in  the  most  unlooked-for  nooks  and 
objects,  ranging  from  an  old  shoe  to  the  top 
of  a  letter  box,  but  certainly  the  birds  that 
built  their  home  on 
the  top  of  a  bell  in  the 
belfry  of  a  factory'  in 
Upper  Woodstock, 
New  Brunswick,  ex- 
ceeded in  originality 
and  daring   most  of 
the  feathered  kin. 

The  bell  rings  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night 
and  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon it  had  rung  for 
the  last  time  in  the 
week.  Almost  before 
the  sounds  died  away 
a  couple  of  robins 
flew  up  and  began 
building  their  nest. 
They  worked  hard  till 

sunset  and  the  next      ,  _ 

morning   started 
again,  keeping  it  up 

all  through  Sunday,  seeming  to  pay  no  heed 
whatever  to  the  fourth  commandment. 

But  alas!  the  little  housebuilders  had  not 
considered  that  on  Monday  morning  the 
bell  would  go  to  ringing  again  and  their 
labor  would  all  be  in  vain.  At  the  vibrant 
stroke  of  the  gong  the  nest  of  twigs  and 
mud  toppled  off  the  top  of  the  big  black 
bell,  and  lay  torn  upon  the  roof. 

If  the  mud  had  had  time  to  harden  and 
dry  thoroughly  there  would  have  been  a 
chance  of  the  nest  clinging  to  its  strange 
hold  till  five  blue  eggs  had  changed  to  five 
little  youngsters,  who  would  be  swinging 
back  and  forth  three  times  a  day,  in  the 
thunder  of  the  bell. 


A  SPORTIVE  HORSE 

nPHE  well-known  amateur  sportsman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  although  he 
has  trained  many  horses  to  become  skilled 
steeplechasers  at  his  broad  farm  in  Staten 
Island,  has  discovered  only  one  willing  to 
hurdle  the  most  difficult  obstacles  for  its 
own  amusement. 

The  crack  jumper  which  cleverly  clears 
the  brush  hurdles  or  the  stiff  fence  usually 
rises  obedient  to  whip,  spur  or  shout  of  its 
rider.  A  horse  which  takes  the  jumps  for 
the  fun  of  it,  shows  an  intelligence  and 
love  of  play  which  may  be  called  almost 
human. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that,  in  pastimes 
where  both  man  and  beast  are  employed, 


For  the  fun  of 


the  latter  obtains  as  much  pleasure  and 
excitement  in  proportion  to  its  mental 
development  as  its  master,  but  this  seldom 
has  the  effect  of  causing  the  animal  to  take 
the  initiative  and  play  the  same  game  by 
itself. 

THE   DESERT  CANARY 

YY7HAT  they  call  the  "Desert  Canary" 
*  '  down  in  Arizona  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  a  canary,  is  not  a  bird  even, 
but  a  little  long-eared  donkey,  which  you 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  recognize  if 
spoken  of  as  the  burro.  Spend  a  few  glori- 
ous days  in  the  Hopi  village  of  Araibi  and 
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hear  through  the  still,  moon-flooded  night 
the  long  nasal  bray  of  the  "canaries," 
or  "nightingales"  as  they  are  also  called, 
and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  deserve,  if  not  exactly  appropriate, 
some  such  term  of  endearment.  The  still 
music  of  these  animals  could  hardly  be 
called  divine,  but  as  song-birds  are  almost 
an  unknown  quantity  in  these  regions  the 
sweet  song  of  the  "canary"  does  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent  by  contrast  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Indeed  it  is  strange  that  the  burro  shows 
any  interest  in  life  whatsoever,  as  he  sub- 
sists for  the  most  part  on  sage  brush  and 
grease-wood  sprouts,  a  diet  as  untempting 
as  our  patent  breakfast  foods.  But  "burros 
can't  be  choosers"  when  they  live  in  the 
center  of  sand  wastes;  so,  cheerfully  sur- 
rendering to  the  inevitable,  they  forage  for 
anything  that  will  go  down.  1  have  seen 
the  incongruous  picture  of  a  village  dog 
crunching  a  melon  rind,  while  nearby  a 
burro,  with  evident  bliss,  was  gnawing  on 
a  bone. 

No  matter  how  hungry  the  latter  is  he 
must  keep  the  law,  for  know  that  in  donkey- 
dom  thieving  is  a  crime  and  where  detected 
is  treated  as  such.  A  first  offence  is  pun- 
ished by  a  piece  being  snipped  off  the  of- 
fender's ear,  a  second  departure  from  the 
law  incurs  a  like  penalty,  only  more  severe, 
while  if  a  villain  persists  in  his  crimes,  which 
is  not  often,  he  loses  his  ears  entirely,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  branded 
with  the  shameful  term,  "Thief  Burro." 


ONE  HEAD  IS  BETTER  THAN  TWO 

"HTHIS  way,  ladies  and  gents,  to  see  the 

■*■  greatest  wonder  of  the  age!  Only  ten 
cents!" 

Such  was  the  cry  of  a  long-legged  farmer 
in  a  small  Canadian  town,  who  was  ambi- 
tious to  add  to  his  small  stock  of  hard- 
earned  coin  by  means  of  this  gift  from 
Heaven.  Curiosity  impelled  one  passer  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  and  there  he  came  face 
to  face  with  a  new-born  calf  blessed  above 
its  fellows  in  the  possession  of  an  extra  pair 
of  legs,  and  two  heads. 

This  strange  plaything  of  Nature  con- 
tentedly chewed  on  its  cud  as  free  from 
affectation  and  conceit  as  the  ancestral 
kine  which  marched  soberly  down  the  steps 
of  the  Ark.  'Tis  hard  for  Nature  to  im- 
prove on  herself  under  any  circumstances, 
and  she  certainly  made  a  strange  break  in 
this  case.  The  real  legs,  i.e.,  the  legs  that 
were  there  by  right,  were  exactly  the  length 
that  is  always  considered  the  most  conven- 
ient— "just  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
ground";  the  usurping  limbs  failed  by  a 
couple  of  inches  to  meet  this  Sphere,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  that  the  animal 
was  about  to  walk  upon  air. 

And  though  the  old  proverb  might  be 
altogether  correct  when  it  says  that  "two 
heads  are  better  than  one,"  this  proved  a 
decided  exception,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
owing  to  such  conditions  that  a  week  later 
the  victim  of  circumstances  laid  down  and 
died. 


A   REAL   AMERICAN   GAME — LACROSSE 


By  H.  V.  BLAXTER 


SO  little  has  been  written  of  lacrosse 
that  did  not  begin  with  allusions  to 
its  early  popularity  among  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Ojibways,  that  the  average  per- 
son is  apt  to  picture  to  himself  a  contest 
between  fantasticall}-painted  savages,  who 
with  shrill  war-whoops  rush  madly  up  and 
down  a  field,  striving  frantically  to  place  a 
small  rawhide  ball  between  two  stakes 
with  the  help  of  spoon-shaped,  netted  sticks; 
while  on  the  sidelines  stand  the  squaws. 
Such,  nevertheless,  are  the  lurid  descrip- 
tions given  by  Catlin  and  many  other  of  the 
earlier  travelers  among  the  Indians. 

That  lacrosse  is  a  real  American  game, 
indigenous  to  the  home  of  the  copper  col- 
ored homo  americanus,  we  have  all  been 
repeatedly  told.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
anyone  should  know  that  lacrosse  is  still 
played  by  any  other  than  these  natives  of 
the  new  world.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
this  fine  old  sport,  with  a  history  so  full  of 
adventure  and  bloodshed,  is  played  to-day 
by  many  of  our  colleges  and  athletic  clubs. 
It  is  shorn  of  the  glamour  of  its  former 
settings  of  savagery,  paint  and  the  wilder- 
ness; but,  however  tamed,  it  still  gives  op- 
portunity for  the  skill,  trickery  and  agility 
that  made  the  redman  the  most  romantic 
of  pagans. 

If  one  should  chance  to  witness  one  of 
the  lacrosse  matches  played  each  spring  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  he  would  see 
two  teams  of  twelve  civilized  and  respect- 
able undergraduates  trot  upon  the  field, 
and  take  up  their  positions  in  a  double  line 
between  the  goals  set  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  field.  These  goals  are  formed  by  posts 
six  feet  high  and  set  six  feet  apart.  The 
players  move  restlessly  about,  each  man 
sizing  up  his  opponent,  perhaps  giving  a 
few  nervous  yawns  while  the  referee,  goal- 
umpires  and  captains  have  their  usual  con- 
sultation. The  referee  then  places  the  ball 
between  the  sticks  of  the  half-kneeling  cen- 
ters and,  glancing  up  and  down  the  field, 
steps  back  a  few  paces.  A  sudden  stillness 
falls  upon  the  spectators,  that  is  broken  by 
the  shrill  note  of  the  whistle.  The  center 
men  draw  back  their  sticks  quickly,  each 


endeavoring  to  make  the  ball  come  in  his 
direction — and  the  game  is  on. 

The  two  teams  now  try  to  throw  the 
ball— which  is  no  longer  made  of  rawhide, 
but  of  solid  sponge  rubber — through  their 
opponents'  goal.  Each  team  has  a  goal- 
keeper to  defend  the  goal,  five  defense  men 
to  help  him,  and  six  attack  players  to  at- 
tack the  other  goal.  The  rules  are  few  and 
simple;  there  being  no  olTside,  as  in  football 
or  hockey,  the  referee  has  only  to  see  that 
no  one  is  improperly  interfered  with  while 
carrying  the  ball,  or  attempting  to  get  it. 
All  the  rest  is  left  to  the  skill,  endurance 
and  strength  of  the  individual.  In  this  the 
game  is  so  truly  American,  for  as  soon  as 
the  ball  is  drawn  and  secured  by  a  player, 
he  starts  down  the  field  at  his  utmost  speed, 
but  before  he  has  gone  many  yards  an  op- 
posing defense  man  runs  out  to  intercept 
him  and  he  is  forced  to  pass  the  ball  to  an- 
other player  on  his  side.  It  is  here  that 
the  game  differs  soradically  from  any  other; 
for,  when  the  attack  player  just  mentioned 
finds  himself  blocked  by  an  opponent,  he 
looks  for  a  team  mate  who  may  be  nearer 
the  goal.  This  team  mate,  however,  is 
sure  to  be  very  closely  watched  by  his 
opposing  defense  man  on  the  other  team. 
Here  arises  the  first  problem:  a  player 
blocked  by  an  opponent  must  get  the  ball 
to  another  player  who  is  also  covered  by 
an  opponent.  It  would  seem  certain  that 
the  side  in  possession  of  the  ball  will  surely 
lose  it — but  not  so,  a  quick  turn,  a  short 
sprint,  and  above  all  an  exact  knowledge 
of  what  his  team  mate  is  going  to  do,  en- 
ables the  man  nearer  the  goal  to  elude  his 
pursuer  and  get  the  ball.  The  next  instant 
the  ball  has  been  passed,  and  he  is  running 
with  it  towards  the  goal. 

The  difficulty  in  passing  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  player  making  the  pass  is  almost 
invariably  running  at  top  speed,  so  that 
besides  avoiding  his  opponent  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  intercept  the  pass,  he  may 
have  to  throw  to  a  player  who  is  also  run- 
ning at  full  speed.  1 1  can  readily  be  under- 
stood what  accuracy  is  necessary  to  throw 
the  ball  so  that  it  will  reach  the  player  who 
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is  running  to  get  it,  at  exactly  the  right 
moment.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
body  check,  by  which  a  player  can  often 
shoulder  an  opponent  so  that  the  ball  goes 
past  him  to  a  man  beyond.  For  this  pass- 
ing, catching  and  checking,  assiduous  prac- 
tice is  necessary,  for  in  them  is  the  very 
essence  of  lacrosse. 

Dodging,  although  not  considered  the 
best  play,  is  often  the  means  of  getting  out 
of  a  tight  place.  A  player  may  get  so  near 
the  goal  that  there  only  remains  the  point 
and  goal-keeper,  and  yet  may  have  no  one 
to  receive  the  pass  when  the  former  checks 
him.  In  such  a  case  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  try  to  dodge  the  point,  and  so  get  a 
shot  at  goal.  This  requires  a  nimble  foot, 
a  strong  wrist  and,  above  all,  a  cool  head — 
the  qualities  that  were  always  the  glory  of 
the  redskin  player.  Team  play  never  ap- 
pealed to  him,  but  the  dash  down  the  field, 
pursued  by  the  other  players,  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  capture  and  disaster, 
the  mad  struggle  and  thousand  opportu- 
nities for  speed  and  skill — all  this  made 
lacrosse  to  the  Indian  what  football  is  to 
the  average  undergraduate.  The  whispered 
comments  and  awed  glances  accorded  a 
young  hercules  in  a  modern  ball-room  is 
a  petty  fame  compared  to  the  former  tri- 
umph of  a  famous  Ojibway  lacrosse  player, 
openly  admired  by  the  squaws,  and  re- 
spected by  even  the  greatest  chiefs.  Was 
the  triumph  of  Pollux  over  the  king  of  the 
Bebryces  greater,  or  the  reward  of  Leander 
more  romantic? — but  this  is  digression. 

The  rapidity  of  play  makes  the  game 
exciting  and  interesting  to  the  spectator; 
one  moment  the  ball  is  so  close  to  the  goal 
that  it  seems  that  even  the  poorest  shot 
will  surely  go  between  the  flags,  but  the 
next,  by  a  beautiful  check,  the  cover  point 
secures  the  ball  and  starts  up  the  field  to- 
ward the  opposing  goal.  He  makes  a  clean 
pass  to  the  first  defense,  who  in  turn  car- 
ries it  on  and  passes  to  the  center.  This 
player  sweeps  out  to  one  side  of  the  field 
and,  by  a  long  run,  works  the  ball  down 
to  the  other.  Thus,  by  sharp  dashes  and 
quick,  hard  passes,  the  ball  is  carried  from 
its  dangerous  proximity  to  one  goal  to  the 
territory  around  the  other,  and  all  this  in 
a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  In  this 
way,  as  long  as  the  game  lasts,  it  is  all  dash 
and  vigor;  never  a  moment  when  the  spec- 
tator cannot  see  and  understand  the  object 


of  each  pass  and  check.  It  is  this  speed 
and  system  that  make  the  novice  wonder 
how  lacrosse  of  to-day  can  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  game  of  which  he 
has  heard.  But  lacrosse  has  been  under- 
going the  same  stages  of  development  that 
football,  baseball  and  other  games  have 
gone  through  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
Like  ice-hockey,  it  was  first  developed  in 
Canada,  where  it  gained  popularity  so  fast 
that,  by  1867,  when  the  National  Lacrosse 
Association  was  formed,  it  became  recog- 
nized as  the  national  game. 

To  be  sure,  the  game  at  this  time  was 
rather  crude  and  rather  rough,  but  young 
blood  is  impetuous,  and  what  mattered 
it  if  a  player  swung  a  trifle  hard,  or  used 
the  square  check  when  the  referee's  back 
was  turned?  They  enjoyed  the  game  and 
played  it  whole-heartedly,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  bruises. 

Apropos  of  this  early  Canadian  vigor  of 
play,  Dr.  Beers  tells  an  amusing  story  in 
his  book  on  lacrosse.  "We  were  invited," 
he  writes,  "by  an  Indian  chief  at  Caughna- 
waga  to  witness,  early  one  morning  last 
summer,  a  game  of  lacrosse,  among  some 
thirty  Indian  residents.  After  watching  a 
hard  fought  game  of  an  hour,  the  gentle 
savage  turned  to  us  and  said  in  broken 
English:  'You  no  play  lacrosse  like  that. 
You  smash  heads,  make  blood.  We  play 
all  day — no  hurt  except  when  drunk.'" 
And  so  it  is  universally  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  Southwest,  where  they  play,  not  la- 
crosse but  its  prototype,  shinny,  the  tactics 
of  a  white  player  prove  disastrous. 

But  all  these  tendencies  are  passing  from 
the  game,  and  science  is  taking  the  place 
of  brute  force,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
various  lacrosse  leagues.  The  game  soon 
lost  all  resemblance  to  that  grand  old  sport, 
shinny,  where  everybody  makes  a  friendly 
swipe  at  the  ball,  trusting  to  Providence 
that  his  shins  will  escape — which  they 
never  do. 

In  this  more  developed  game  it  became 
necessary  to  have  players  of  diverse  abil- 
ity. No  longer  did  it  pay  for  every  one  on 
a  side  to  join  in  the  mad  dash  on  the  other 
goal,  leaving  their  own  absolutely  unpro- 
tected. The  members  of  the  team  soon 
were  divided  into  attack  players,  whose 
forte  lay  in  dodging  and  shooting  goals,  and 
defense  players,  by  whom  the  goal  was  de- 
fended from  the  opposing  attack.     Certain 
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positions  demanded  special  qualities  of 
speed,  endurance,  or  agility,  and  herein  lay 
One  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  game — 
namely,  diversity  of  attainment  coupled 
with  the  necessity  of  perfect  physical  con- 
dition. Following  this  came  the  reform 
in  the  lacrosse  sticks,  or  crosses.  These 
formerly  had  been  short  sticks  ending  in 
a  small  ring  of  withe,  across  which  were 
tied  two  strands  of  rawhide.  The  Indians 
in  using  such  crosses  invariably  employed 
two,  and  in  this  way  were  able  to  keep 
the  ball  from  falling  out  while  they  were 
running.  Later  large  bow-shaped  sticks 
were  used,  strung  very  loosely.  As  it  was 
well  nigh  impossible  to  throw  accurately 
or  to  any  distance  with  such  crosses,  the 
backs  were  gradually  straightened,  while 
the  angk  was  made  sharper  and  the  netting 
tighter.  This  improved  the  throwing  but 
necessitated  greater  skill  in  handling  the 
stick. 

But  lacrosse  developed  along  other  lines; 
besides  becoming  a  white  man's  game  it 
went  on  steadily  spreading.  In  the  early 
seventies,  lacrosse  was  started  in  New  York 
by  the  Manhattan  and  Knickerbocker  Ath- 
letic Clubs.  Soon  afterwards  a  club  was 
organized  called  the  Ravenswood,  which 
won  the  championship  for  three  years, 
their  team  later  becoming  the  New  Yorks, 
and  still  later  amalgamating  with  the  Staten 
1  sland  Athletic  Club.  Under  these  various 
names  their  record  was  a  long  series  of  suc- 
cesses, including  the  defeat  of  the  cham- 
pionship team  of  Great  Britain  in  1886. 
Their  interest  and  reputation  soon  brought 
the  game  before  the  notice  of  the  colleges. 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton  and 
Stevens  being  the  leaders,  followed  by 
Swarthmore,  Yale,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania 
and  Columbia.  As  early  as  1867  lacrosse 
received  great  impetus  in  England  from 
the  visit  of  a  team  from  Canada.  As  a 
result  of  their  visit,  Cambridge  University 
started  lacrosse  in  1882,  playing  their  first 
match  in  December  of  that  year.  In  Eng- 
land, where  sports  of  all  sorts  are  so  univer- 
sally played,  lacrosse  had  to  fit  in  where 
best  it  could.  It  is  now  played  in  the 
winter  months,  the  season  running  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Easter.  In  many  ways 
this  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  game,  but 
notwithstanding  it  soon  spread  to  the 
leading  English  schools,  in  some  of  which, 
as  the  Leys — that  famous  home  of  English 


school  lacrosse — it  attained  great  promi- 
nence. And  the  Anglo-Saxon  thoroughness 
of  our  English  cousins  soon  brought  about 
the  formation  of  county  teams,  so  that  now 
every  year  a  complete  system  of  matches  is 
played,  ending  with  North  versus  South  and 
England  versus  Ireland. 

The  early  eighties  saw  great  strides  in 
the  United  States.  During  this  period  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  ran  very  high  over  the  an- 
nual competitions  among  the  colleges  and 
other  teams  for  a  challenge  cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  of  New  York. 
At  this  time  collegiate  lacrosse  was  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  long-throwing  game. 
The  duty  of  the  defense  men  was  to  secure 
the  ball  at  any  cost,  and  hurl  it  down  the 
field  at  random,  the  farther  the  better,  and 
he  who  could  throw  it  out  of  the  bound- 
aries— perhaps  into  the  grand  stand — was 
accounted,  in  those  days,  a  truly  fine  player. 
This  style  of  play  was  the  cause  of  many 
amusing  incidents.  The  writer  recalls  be- 
ing told  by  one  who  played  point  on  many 
teams  during  that  period,  that  once  having 
gained  possession  of  the  ball  in  front  of  his 
goal  he  threw  it  up  the  field  with  such  for- 
tunate accuracy  that  it  fell  in  the  other 
goal,  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  distant. 

During  these  years  Harvard  had,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  team.  Its  fame, 
however,  was  not  very  long-lived,  for  by 
1888  it  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  col- 
legiate lacrosse  centered  about  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  took  it  up  with  enthusiasm, 
and  to  this  college  belongs  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing into  American  collegiate  lacrosse 
the  modern  style  of  play. 

In  this  game  team  work  is  the  sine  qua 
non;  goals  are  shot  by  the  rapid  combina- 
tion of  running  and  passing  among  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  team.  Played  thus, 
the  game  seems  peculiarly  well  suited  to 
the  nervous  temperament  of  the  American, 
for  a  good  lacrosse  player  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert.  Furthermore,  he  must  be  fear- 
less, quick  to  meet  an  opponent's  attack, 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  his  slightest 
mistake,  for  the  start  of  a  few  inches  may 
decide  whether  he  or  his  opponent  gets  the 
ball.  Decisions  must  be  made  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  and  even  when  made,  strong 
and  steady  must  be  the  hand  and  foot  that 
can  obey  them!  A  swift  runner  can  often 
overtake  and  pass  his  check  in  the  dash  for 
the  ball.     If  a  player  is  quicker  than  his 
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Captain  Penballow,  Harvard,  leaping  for  tlie  ball,  during  the  game  with  Pennsylvania,  on  Fr 
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opponent  he  can  perhaps  dodge  or  snap  the 
ball  out  of  the  other's  stick.  A  stronger 
man  can  keep  his  opponent  out  of  the  way; 
or,  if  he  has  been  more  faithful  in  training 
he  can  outlast  the  man  opposite  him  in  the 
line.  No  other  game  develops  at  the  same 
time  speed  and  endurance  to  such  a  degree. 
A  good  lacrosse  player  is  not  necessarily  a 
fine  sprinter  or  a  crack  miler,  but  he  is, 
after  playing  a  few  years,  a  first-class  all- 
round  man — cool,  agile  and  long-winded. 

Lacrosse,  however,  by  no  means  leaves 
the  mental  side  of  the  player  undeveloped. 
Each  man  must  watch  his  check  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  from  the  time  that  the 
ball  is  put  in  play  till  the  end  of  the  game. 
One  moment  he  must  exert  all  his  skill  to 
prevent  his  check  from  getting  the  ball, 
the  next  he  must  elude  the  check  to  get  the 
ball  himself.  Every  anticipation  of  an  oppo- 
nent's move  is  a  great  advantage.  To  all 
this  is  added  a  slight  sense  of  danger  and 
the  delight  of  proving  oneself  superior  to 
someone  else. 

It  is  these  qualities  that  make  lacrosse 
such  a  splendid  game  for  the  player,  such 
an  interesting  one  for  the  spectator.  And 
what  game  having  these  qualities  has  not, 
in  the  end,  won  its  way  to  the  popularity 
it  deserves?  This  game  of  purely  Ameri- 
can origin  bears  in  its  every  phase  the 
stamp  of  American  development — a  devel- 
opment which  it  was  possible  to  compare 


with  the  progress  of  lacrosse  in  England, 
for  Cambridge  combined  with  Oxford — 
where  a  team  had  been  started  in  the  fall  of 
1902 — and  played  a  series  of  matches  with 
the  American  college  teams.  Additional 
interest  was  lent  because  no  college  teams 
of  the  two  countries  had  met  since  1884, 
when  an  all-American  college  team  had  won 
from  Cambridge  by  the  score  of  6-0. 

However,  in  1903  matters  were  reversed, 
and  the  Oxford-Cambridge  team  won  from 
every  American  college  team  that  they 
played,  generally  through  their  superior 
staying  powers.  The  following  summer 
brought  another  surprise,  when  Harvard 
defeated  the  University  of  Toronto  by  the 
close  score  of  3-2.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  team  from  a  Canadian  college  had 
ever  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  Amer- 
ican college  team.  The  lesson  is  plain. 
Lacrosse  is  gaining  in  interest  in  both 
America  and  England,  and  as  it  gains  it 
will  be  played  better,  and  then  Canada  will 
have  to  look  to  her  laurels  which  she  has 
so  long  held.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
.  when  she  will  no  longer  be  able  to  win 
games  with  scrub  teams  as  has  so  long  been 
the  case,  but  will  have  to  send  the  best, 
and  then  there  will  be  some  grand  con- 
tests. At  present  the  greatest  need  of 
American  lacrosse  is  the  union  of  the  now 
two  separate  organizations  into  one  strong 
association. 


THE   ONLY   HOME 

By  LLOYD  ROBERTS 


Home  is  a  shrine  where  all  men  part ; 
Not  the  hills  that  protect  our  dead. 
Not  the  roof  where  we  lay  our  head. 

But  the  place  where  we  lay  our  heart. 


FISHING   FOR   FUN 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


DURING  one's  brief  earthly  patrol  one 
is  apt  to  encounter  many  a  cold 
proposition.  One  may  be  tart  and 
still,  like  a  long  lemonade;  another,  as  tart, 
but  lively,  like  a  gin  fizz,  while  a  few  are 
cold  and  lively,  yet  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Of  these  latter,  the  choicest  surely  are  the 
typical  trout-stream  and — Maizie.  One  of 
them — and  sometimes  I'm  a  trifle  doubtful 
which  it  is — is  a  relative,  but  not  seldom  the 
thought  strikes  me  that  both  are  a  wee  bit 
too  swift,  too  bright  and  too  full  of  music 
for  a  middle-aged  codger  to  have  fun  with, 
yet,  like  some  old  fool  hound  sounding  his 
cracked  bell  on  a  trail,  I  struggle  along  and 
fondly  imagine  that  neither  stream  nor 
maiden  has  yet  wearied  of  their  worshiper. 
To  get  the  two  together  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  tasks  which  never  fails  to  bring 
its  own  reward,  and  the  number  of  times 
this  has  been  accomplished  should  be  ample 
guarantee  that  at  least  one  of  the  trio  finds 
true  pleasure  therein. 

"Uncle!"  says  one  of  them,  "I've  been 
real  good  for  a  whole  week,  and  yesterday 
I  saw  a  man  with  a  string  of  trout  as  long 
as  my  arm." 

"What!  D'ye  mean  the  fish,  or  the 
string?" 


"The  fish,  you  goose!  A  whole  lot  of 
little  trout,  all  together  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Why!  You  never  imagined  I  meant  one 
trout  as  long  as  this  mighty  arm!  why,  this 
is  long  enough  to " 

It  is,  too,  therefore,  because  she  has  got 
the  range  with  a  deadly  accuracy,  I  sur- 
render unconditionally  and  we  unhook  and 
go  into  executive  session.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  is  that  your  committee  begs  to 
report,  etc.,  that  there's  something  doing. 
Then  the  rod  cases  and  tackle-box  are  pro- 
duced and  we  proceed  to  audit  the  entire 
business.  This  delectable  performance  is 
merely  a  farce,  a  sort  of  curtain  raiser, 
for  in  our  hearts  we  know  right  well  there's 
not  one  single  thing  the  matter  with  either 
outfit.  But  its  fun,  which  is  what  we're 
here  for,  and  though  oft-repeated,  never 
seems  to  lose  its  charm.  The  big  fly-book 
holds  treasures  thieved  from  jungle,  fen, 
moor  and  upland,  and  from  these  we  select 
what  seems  best  for  our  smaller  pocket- 
books. 

Maizie,  in  spite  of  her  practical  know- 
ledge of  angling  and  limited  amount  of 
years,  has  her  full  share  of  feminine  in- 
stincts, which  means  that  if  I  listened  to 
her  "Oh!  take  this,  its  such  a  beauty!"  or 
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"Here's  a  pretty  one,"  I'd  be  starting  for 
the  blessed  stream  with  enough  oriental 
and  occidental  plumage  to  stuff  a  pillow. 
As  it  is,  she  sneaks  a  golden  black  palmer 
and  a  gold  tinsel  ibis  not  among  my  selec- 
tions, which  include  the  yellow  May,  Mon- 
treal, hawthorn,  turkey  brown,  fern  fly, 
sky  blue  ibis  and  guinea,  professor,  Par- 
machenes  belle,  white  ibis,  grizzly  king, 
coachman,  silver  doctor,  the  bee,  and  red 
hackles.  These,  divided  between  the  two 
books,  appear  to  be  enough  to  scare  to 
death  all  the  trout  in  our  stream. 

She  imagines  I  didn't  see  her  pouch  those 
two  flies,  but  I  know  as  surely  as  we  are 
going  that  I'll  hear  from  them  again.  Then 
comes  her  special  part  of  the  preparations, 
with  which  I  wisely  interfere  not  at  all,  for 
she  is  blessed  with  a  sterling,  old-fashioned 
mother  who  has  packed  her  little  noddle 
full  of  proved  wisdom  concerning  the  "feed 
the  brute"  end  of  the  game.  Without  in 
the  slightest  straining  occult  powers,  I  can 
see  chicken  and  tongue  sandwiches,  ditto 
of  head-cheese,  one  huge  Spanish  onion,  a 
quart  flask  of  tea  able  to  walk  alone  and  a 
big  tin  cup  for  the  reheating  of  the  same. 
And  this  sort  of  stuff  is  no  bad  medicine 
along  about  one  o'clock. 

Fellow-fisherman,  you  know  I  had  mere- 
ly nosed  over  a  few  of  the  lower  notes 
when  she  hammered  on  my  door  and  then 
proceeded  to  mark  time  with  sure-enough 
boots.  I  grunted  something  and  turned 
over,  but  just  then  some  sort  of  hybrid 
with  a  dash  of  mocking-bird  and  meadow- 
lark  in  it  and  not  disgracing  either,  piped 
up,  and  there  was  no  alternative.  She 
knows  what  that  voice  can  do,  and  who  too, 
and  the  joyous  thrill  in  it  would  shame  a 
missionary  into  making  good.  Once  up, 
your  old  campaigner  is  apt  to  lose  no  time, 
so  presently  we  were  all  ready.  Her  rattle- 
trap of  a  cart  may  look  shaky  but  it  hangs 
together,  and  her  Indian  devil  may  seem 
sleepy  and  lop-eared,  yet  he  can  step  after 
being  properly  stung  a  couple  of  times,  so 
away  we  go.  Naught  care  we  that  early, 
coquettish-cappy,  showy-wrappery  young 
matrons  cease  sweeping  steps  and  shake 
prophetic  heads,  or  that  one  audibly  shrills 
to  a  neighbor — "That  old  devil's  spoiling 
that  girl — if  I  was  her  mother  I'd " 

Because  the  cayuse  loves  the  open  and 
doesn't  love  getting  stung,  he  racks  the 
four  miles  in  about  thirty  minutes.     Then 


he  is  stripped,  long-tied  a  nd  left  to  graze  or 
drift  back  to  the  primordial,  or  whenever 
he  was  foaled,  while  we  ship  up  rods  and 
prepare  for  action.  She  knows  that  stage 
has  been  reached  when  the  unwritten  law 
says  she  must  do  every  possible  thing  for 
herself,  but  it  may  and  again  may  not  be 
modesty  which  impels  her  to  fiddle  till  my 
flies  are  chosen  and  then  select  similar  ones. 
"Now  the  old  dudeen,"  I  mutter,  and 
while  the  ample  bowl  is  being  properly 
stuffed,  she  stands  aside,  rod  in  hand. 

It  may  be  merely  a  notion,  yet  anything 
feminine  does  seem  to  lose  nothing  when 
viewed  through  a  film  of  smoke  from  good 
tobacco.  Certainly  the  trim  little  figure  is 
workmanlike.  Stone  gray  Fedora,  to  which 
I  had  added  a  grouse's  ruff;  a  snug  sweater 
of  the  same  shade,  and  short  skirt  to  match, 
form  an  outer  garb  which  admirably  blends 
with  the  natural  surroundings  of  nine-tenths 
of  our  trout  waters,  and  this  is  important, 
because  in  much-fished  streams  trout  are 
easily  scared  by  a  showy  costume.  Medium- 
weight,  all-wool  underwear  and  inconspicu- 
ous gray,  or  dead-grass  color,  outer  garb, 
has  been  the  text  of  divers  sermons,  which 
the  young'un  has  taken  to  heart. 

"Ready  there!  reef  mainsail!"  I  order, 
and  a  hand  passes  from  sight,  tugs  at  an 
invisible  tape,  and  lo !  the  extra  canvas  lifts 
all  round  and  reveals  a  whole  lot  of  snug- 
fitting  and,  I  should  imagine,  not  unlucky 
waders.  Then  we  step  into  the  water. 
"Down-stream  as  usual,  I  suppose?"  she 
asks,  and  the  work  begins.  I  don't  fancy 
fishing  up-stream.  Down,  or  at  most, 
across  the  water,  has  always  appeared  the 
more  rational  way.  I  know  some  men,  ex- 
perts too,  who,  if  given  the  choice,  will 
work  up-stream,  rightly  claiming  that  this 
method  allows  no  chance  of  any  noise  being 
carried  to  the  fish.  Yet  the  other  direction 
seems  more  natural,  because  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  fish  are  lying 
with  noses  to  the  current  and  eyes  shrewdly 
watching  for  the  many  tasty  morsels  the 
stream  brings  their  way.  The  matter  of 
noise  is  of  no  serious  importance,  because 
a  properly-booted  man  can  and  should  make 
it  his  business  to  look  where  he  puts  his  feet 
and  to  move  slowly  and  silently,  no  matter 
in  which  direction  he  may  be  working. 

My  lady's  small,  very  brown  paw  clutches 
one  of  the  best  split  bamboos  ever  I  owned, 
but  that  is  all  right.     Two  seasons  ago  she 
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struggled  past  the  smashing  stage.  The 
little  paw  is  clever  now  and  the  wee  wrist 
wiry-strong,  for  she's  had  her  turn  at  the 
bow-paddle  more  times  than  she  can  recall. 
Does  she  understand  the  sport?  Man,  does 
the  stream  run?  Just  watch  those  flies  a 
minute.  To  right,  left  and  front  of  the  big 
rock;  within  six  inches  of  the  lodged  drift- 
wood; almost  under  the  eave-like  over- 
hang of  the  bank — only  earnest  practice 
and  working  knowledge  would  send  the 
flies  there.  It  may  be  partiality,  but  to  me 
that  graceful,  wading  figure,  thrilling  with 
supple  strength  and  swaying  in  careless 
ease,  is  wondrous  beautiful,  and  in  fancy  I 
can  see  big,  swallow-tailed,  high-collared 
he-fish  jostling  each  other  to  get  hooked 
when,  a  bit  later,  we'll  turn  her  loose  on  a 
waxed  fishing-place  with  wall-paper  foliage. 

"Might  I  try  there?"  she  asks,  and  I 
chuckle  inwardly,  for  the  bright  little  eyes 
have  spotted  what  the  older  ones  have  de- 
cided is  the  best  bit  so  far.  Sweet  young 
soul  that  it  is,  never  forgetting  that  'twas 
possible  the  old  fellow  might  want  first  cast 
over  that  extremely  trouty-looking  spot. 
Once  the  flies  settle,  then  again  a  yard  low- 
er down  and  the  expected  happens.  The 
small  hand  strikes  smartly,  and  the  next 
moment  a  merry  "  Hey ! "  rings  out  and  war 
is  declared.  Mrs.  Grundy  might  not  like 
that  picture,  but  I  do,  and  that's  what 
chiefly  interests  me.  I  like  the  set  of  those 
shoulders,  the  way  that  small  forward  foot 
is  planted,  and  the  unmistakeable  power  of 
that  busy  right  arm.  Will  you  please  note 
the  almost  savage  scowl  of  those  erstwhile 
baby  brows — and  mark  you  that  flush  of 
sudden  color.  She's  heard  "the  call  of  the 
wild,"  I  reckon.  Go  it,  little  'un!  Your 
old  Unk  may  be  sinful,  but  he  has  a  rare 
good  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  he  knows 
this  thing  to  be  wholesome. 

The  sudden  hin-hin  of  the  reel  tells  that 
this  is  no  mere  rattle-headed  set-to,  and  if  the 
trout  for  one  moment  imagines  he  is  going 
to  be  handled  any  other  way  than  straight 
manf  ashion,  he  speedily  is  enlightened.  For 
perhaps  a  minute  she  is  firmly  cautious, 
then  she  goes  right  at  him  like  a  terrier  at  a 
rat,  and  soon  a  thoroughly  beaten  fish  yields 
to  her  masterful  treatment  and  comes  wav- 
ering to  hand.  He  is  a  beauty,  and  the 
build  and  feel  of  him  suggest  something 
very  close  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

"What  you  puffin'  so  about?"  I  wickedly 


inquire,  and  she  reddens  yet  more  and  goes 
on  panting  with  sheer  delight.  "No  siree! 
kill  him  for  yourself,"  I  say  with  mock 
severity,  so  she  steels  her  heart  and  the  un- 
fortunate trout's  spine  in  short  order.  I'm 
well  aware  how  she  hates  this  part  of  it, 
but  it's  all  in  the  thorough  course  of  the 
outdoor  school.  She  pads  her  basket  with 
soft,  new-grown  green  and  lays  him  away 
and  one  inch  more  of  him  could  not  have 
lain  straight.  Then  an  exceedingly  happy 
maiden  and  a  prideful  old  duflfer  move  on 
to  new  water. 

For  awhile,  things  are  small  but  busy 
and  most  willing.  It  is  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little  till  the  two  baskets  hold  over 
a  dozen.  With  all  its  irregularities,  our 
stream  really  describes  a  huge  crescent  of 
some  three  miles,  and  because  in  that  is  in- 
cluded the  best  of  the  entire  water,  it  is  our 
habit  to  start  at  one  end  and  gradually 
work  around  to  the  other,  which  leaves  just 
enough  warming-up  walk  to  the  trap.  Just 
below  the  half-way  point  is  a  noted  pool, 
near  which  we  decide  to  lunch,  reserving 
the  pool  for  the  first  of  the  afternoon.  In 
her  basket,  under  the  small  fry,  reposes  in 
state  the  big  fellow.  She  takes  a  peep  at 
him,  then  hunts  dry  stuff  for  our  fire  while 
I  unsling  the  grub  pack.  This  is  a  con- 
trivance of  leather,  in  outside  appearance 
not  unlike  the  book-bags  on  the  backs  of 
school  boys.  It  holds  the  tea-flask  and  tin 
sandwich-box,  while  from  a  snap  outside 
depends  the  tin  cup.  It's  a  useful  thing, 
and  with  the  strap  rigged  right  hangs  at 
your  back  and  entirely  out  of  your  way. 

She  loves  these  little  outdoor  feeds,  as 
I  love  to  watch  the  woman-to-be  in  her 
which  compels  the  spreading  of  the  napkin 
just  so,  the  arranging  of  the  sandwiches 
in  accordance  with  some  mystical  mental 
chart,  and,  of  course,  the  placing  of  a  pinch 
of  wretched  little  flowers,  one  for  each. 
A  trout  apiece,  too,  has  to  be  toasted  on  a 
switch,  and  all  these  things  I  approve  and 
encourage,  partly  because  they  give  her 
pleasure,  but  mainly  to  foster  that  leaning 
which,  carried  far  enough,  will  develop 
her  into  that  glorious  creature  of  the  sweet 
outdoors  I  have  in  mind.  Right  well  do 
I  know  the  merit  of  this  half-raw  material, 
and  it  does  a  fellow  good  once  in  a  while  to 
lie  back  and  through  eye-slits  and  smoke- 
cloud  see  the  perfect  or,  to  be  correct,  the 
future-perfect  result. 
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That  the  same  woman-to-be  which  ar- 
ranges the  grub,  prompts  the  asking  of 
most  tactful  questions  and,  as  it  were, 
leavens  the  bread,  is  no  sin,  even  if  it  does 
cause  a  gray  moustache  to  twitch  suspi- 
ciously at  times.  And  if  a  certain  demure- 
ness  is  belied  now  and  then  by  a  spark  in 
an  eye  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  baby  in- 
nocence, there's  no  harm  in  that  either. 
Her  excellent  mother  openly  declares  my 
little  pal  couldn't  be  my  relative  and  not 
have  the  devil  in  her,  and  while  I'm  ques- 
tioning the  good  lady's  scientific  accuracy, 
I'm  taking  no  chances  about  trying  to 
stamp  out  any  endearing  qualities.  Some 
day  some  nervous  cuss  will  redden  and 
sweat  till  he  hears  one  little  word,  then 
bless  my  ageing  head  for  all  this  sort  of 
thing. 

We  heat  the  tea,  feed  and  enjoy  our- 
selves, then  it's  back  to  the  stream.  And 
here  again  the  woman  shows.  So  far  the 
glory  has  been  hers,  but  this  pool  is  apt  to 
yield  a  whale  and  she  knows  it,  so  she  gets 
busy  with  a  lot  of  flowers.  1  know  the 
trick,  but  its  no  bad  policy  to  let  them  have 
their  way.  The  third  cast  tempts  a  fair 
fish,  and  a  merry  bout  is  almost  over  when 
a  curious  thing  happens.  My  fish  is  merely 
kicking  against  an  unshifting  line  and  in 
plain  view,  when  a  great,  shadowy  form 
appears  right  at  his  tail.  1  almost  bite  the 
pipe-stem  in  two  as  I  see  this  thing  and 
promptly  stiffen.  For  straining  seconds 
not  a  move,  then  the  dim  shape  curves 
away,  so  far  as  1  can  determine,  to  a  deeply 
shadowed  spot  where  some  roots  hang  in- 
to the  water.  Very  gingerly  I  haul  away, 
towing  my  exhausted  fish.  After  killing 
him,  I  wait  five  minutes,  then  steal  forward 
and  send  the  lures  luckily  to  the  very  spot. 

Barkis  is  willin' !  In  no  time  at  all  I  have 
my  hands  full.  Swift,  heavy  and  strong, 
he  puts  up  a  slap-bang  sort  of  fight,  the 
sort  which  means  a  speedy  finish  one  way 
or  the  other.  Checked  in  his  first  mad  dash 
for  the  saving  roots,  he  rashly  determines 
to  rough-house  it  out  in  the  open  pool, 
which  exactly  suits  me,  for  clearer  field  no 
man  could  desire.  And  so  we  mill  it  to  the 
end,  and  I  finally  secure  the  grand  fish 
which  fought  like  a  three-pounder  and  act- 
ually weighs  within  less  than  a  pound  of 
that. 

"What  you  puffin'  so  about?"  cackles  a 
joyous  voice,  then  "Oh!   I'm  so  glad.     My! 


but  he's  a  big,  fat  fellow,"  she  continues 
as  she  grips  the  defunct  by  head  and  caudal 
and  holds  him  off  at  arm's  length.  No 
spark  of  jealousy,  none  of  the  wish-I'd- 
caught-it  in  hers.  The  shining  eyes  are 
as  honest  and  loyal  as  a  dog's.  Then,  hav- 
ing accomplished  her  purpose,  she  suddenly 
forgets  all  about  the  flowers,  picks  up  her 
rod,  and  resumes  work. 

Because  the  big  fellow  rioted  all  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  pool,  I  advise  her  to  go 
well  below.  For  a  time  I  study  the  fish, 
gloating  over  its  fine  proportions  and  beau- 
tiful coloring,  then  happening  to  look  up,  I 
see  Maizie  standing  on  the  bank  and  appar- 
ently fiddling  with  something.  "Hooked 
herself  by  the  raiment,"  1  chuckle,  but  in 
a  few  moments  she  is  again  wading  and 
working  away.  The  fish  is  worth  further 
contemplation  and  of  a  surety  he  gets 
what's  coming  to  him.  He  is  as  fine  a  spec- 
imen as  ever  has  left  that  water,  and  in  my 
mind  I  can  see  him  mounted  upon  a  hand- 
some support  and  adorning  the  den.  I  am 
musing  upon  the  possibility  of  preserving 
the  lovely  colors  without  giving  the  too- 
common  painty  effect,  when  a  shrill  yelp 
causes  me  to  toss  aside  the  prize  and  ner- 
vously spring  to  my  feet. 

There,  however,  is  no  cause  for  anxiety, 
except,  perhaps,  for  my  laurels.  In  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  Maizie,  posed  like  a 
bantam  Colossus  of  Rhodes!  her  rod  hooped 
to  the  danger-point.  I  can  see  the  track 
of  the  silk  cutting  the  surface,  and  the  way 
it  rips  to  and  fro  proves  that  the  captive  is 
no  ordinary  fish.  Then  comes  a  squeal 
from  the  reel  and  everything  eases,  only  to 
strain  again  in  short  order.  The  little  wo- 
man is  fighting  like  a  veteran,  and  I  chew 
hard  on  the  pipe-stem  and  anxiously  watch 
the  doubtful  struggle.  Not  a  word — she's 
doing  nobly,  so  let  her  fight  it  out.  I  gulp 
hard  as  he  comes  to  the  surface  and  sends 
spray  a-flying,  then,  as  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  tail,  I  gasp  and  drop  the  pipe.  That 
tail  looks  as  big  as  my  hand,  and  the  young- 
ster must  have  run  foul  of  the  boss  trout  of 
the  water.  Presently  she  reels  in  a  few 
yards,  but  again  he  dashes  away  and  the 
struggle  is  renewed.  Three  times  is  this 
repeated,  but  the  sturdy  little  hands  make 
no  mistakes,  and  at  last  he  chucks  it  up  and 
a  minute  later  she  is  safely  up  the  bank 
lugging  a  great  thing,  the  tail  of  which 
drags  in  the  grass  as  she  goes. 
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I  see  a  flicker  of  light  which  only  the 
knife-blade  could  cause,  then  to  my  una- 
dulterated glee,  the  dainty  figure  straight- 
ens stiffly  erect,  claps  its  arms  three  times 
against  its  sides,  throws  back  its  head  and 
utters  a  piercing  but  perfect  imitation  of 
the  crow  of  a  bantam  cock.  This  is  an  old 
trick  of  hers,  but  never  had  I  seen  it  under 
such  appropriate  conditions.  The  fact  is, 
the  long  waders,  the  bunched-up  garments 
and  tb.e  action,  make  her  look  most  infern- 
ally like  a  wise  old  fowl  who  lords  it  over 
the  home  yard.  I  laugh  till  I  am  weak, 
then  toddle  over  to  have  a  look  at  the  prize. 

At  first  glance  he  seems  a  trifle  smaller 
than  my  good  one,  but  the  instant  I  pick 
him  up  I  know  I'm  beaten.  The  apparent 
lack  of  length  is  owing  to  his  tremendously 
heavy  build,  and  as  he  lies  in  my  hand  the 
lead-like  feel  of  him  hints  of  but  a  trifle,  if 
anything,  less  than  three  pounds.  I  have 
seen  his  like  more  than  once,  though  never 
in  that  water.  Very  thick  and  deep,  al- 
most pot-bellied,  he  is  more  on  the  model 
of  a  fat  cat-fish  than  the  true  fontinalis  type. 
Were  he  not  so  grand  a  prize,  he  might  be 
considered  ugly,  for  he  almost  lacks  spots 
and  fin  coloration,  while  the  usual  beautiful 
upper  mottling  only  dimly  shows  through 
a  general  dusky  tone  worthy  of  a  rock-bass. 


He  has  an  under  jaw,  too,  suggestive  of 
bulldogs,  prizefighters,  and  so  on,  his  com- 
bined peculiarities  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  very  old. 

"Well,  little  woman,"  I  finally  say, 
"let's  loaf  awhile  and  then  home — that 
is,  if  the  Indian  devil  hasn't  hung  himself 
by  this  time."  I  smoke  while  she  gathers 
a  lot  of  flowers  and  weaves  them  into  a 
wreath.  Placing  this  upon  my  unworthy 
skull,  she  remarks,  "You  look  too  sweet 
for  anything!" 

For  a  moment  I  am  regally  silent,  for 
I've  just  noticed  something.  "Hand  over 
that  tackle ! "  I  roar  in  mock  wrath,  whereat 
she  reddens  to  the  tips  of  her  ears.  The 
flies  (of  course)  were  the  filched  golden 
black  palmer,  and  the  gold  tinsel  ibis. 

"  Kneel  here,  before  me!"  and  so  1  trans- 
fer the  flowers  and  crovv^n  her  Oueen  of  the 
Stream,  Boss  of  the  Outfit,  Lambaster  of 
the  Indian  Devil,  and  such  other  honors  as 
are  lying  around  loose.  As  I  presently 
mark  the  grace  of  the  fiower-laden  head 
bending  over  the  great  trout,  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  "Fishers  of  Men,"  of  eager  he- 
fish  in  the  social  swim,  yes — and  of  the  way 
she'll  play  'em! 

For  once,  the  Indian  devil  hadn't  hung 
himself. 


"  Rode  with  the  air  of  a  man  longing  for  sleep.' 
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PRIVATE  DAMER  came  up  the  steps 
of  his  shack,  yawned  a  little,  looked 
out  into  the  night,  and  shivered. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  saddle  rack  and, 
throwing  the  familiar  burden  over  one 
shoulder,  staggered  under  its  weight  out 
to  the  picket  line. 

"Pretty  chilly  for  old  Arizony,  eh, 
Mac?"  he  said  to  the  sentry,  as  he  untied 
Dick  and  led  the  horse  away  for  feed. 

Damer  sauntered  to  the  cook  house.  A 
roaring  fire  awaited  him,  with  a  quart  cup 
of  black  coffee  and  several  slabs  of  bacon 
and  bread.  As  he  ate,  he  managed  to  have 
a  very  comfortable  growl  with  the  cook. 

"It's  a  holy  terror.  Doc,  ain't  it?"  he 
said.  "Here  we've  been  inabloomin'  canon 
four  months  guarding  this  old  water  hole, 
and  ridin'  over  to  meet  F  troop  every  day. 
Why,  if  it  wasn't  fur  them  graves  we'd 
never  know  Geronimo  was  alive.  Lord 
only  knows,  I  wish  they'd  kill  him  or  give 
him  up  fur  a  Charley  Ross,  an'  let  us  get 
back  to  the  post  an'  the  potatoes  and  on- 
ions.    I'm  sick  of  boot  leg  and  sow  belly." 

"That's  it!"  answered  Doc.  "You  fel- 
lers come  growlin'  at  me.  Where'n  hell 
do  you  'spose  I'm  goin'  to  get  taters  an' 


onions?  Am  I  one  of  them  fellers  that  kin 
say,  'Let  there  be  taters  an'  onions'  an' 
there  they  be?'     Go  chase  yourself." 

The  cook  was  ruler  of  the  camp.  Damer 
fled.  As  he  cinched  up  his  horse,  he  vented 
his  unexpended  energy  on  the  latigo  strap. 
A  snap  of  teeth,  and  a  kick,  warned  him  he 
had  reached  the  limit.  With  a  "Whoa 
Dick,  durn  ye'!"  he  slipped  the  bit  in  the 
horse's  mouth,  and  buckled  the  throat 
latch.  Then  he  looked  to  his  weapons.' 
He  placed  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber  of 
his  carbine,  closed  the  breech  block,  set  the 
hammer  at  a  safety,  and  slipped  the  car- 
bine in  its  boot.  He  spun  the  cylinder  of 
his  six-shooter,  and  let  the  hammer  rest  on 
the  empty  chamber. 

He  mounted;  and,  as  he  started,  two 
swarthy  figures  appeared  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness— for  it  was  nearing  daybreak — and 
stood  by  his  side.  They  were  the  Indian 
scouts  who  were  to  accompany  him  on  his 
twenty-five  mile  search  for  every  chance 
trail  of  the  hostile  Apaches. 

"Helloa!"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "Big 
Head,  and  Pretty,  too!  Well,  run  along. 
I'll  meet  you  at  the  hill." 

The    Indians   slipped    away    as   Damer 
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drew  up  his  reins  and  touched  his  horse 
with  the  spurs.  Past  G  troop,  with  their 
Sibley  tents,  he  rode;  past  the  graves, 
where  his  comrades  had  been  killed  by  the 
Apache  band,  a  short  month  ago;  and  on 
beyond  the  sutler's  tent. 

The  gray  of  morning  had  heightened 
now.  The  walls  of  Guadaloupe  Canon 
showed  the  splendid  art  of  nature  on  either 
side.  Titian  bronzes  mingled  with  the 
green  of  the  fields.  Piles  of  driftwood — 
the  aftermath  of  cloudbursts — made  the 
setting  for  a  perspective  of  great  mural  de- 
signs in  chaos,  needing  only  some  master 
hand  to  arrange  them.  Birds  twittered, 
as  they  sought  precarious  breakfasts. 

It  was  all  lost  on  Damer.  He  whittled  a 
pipeful  of  tobacco  from  a  well-seasoned  plug 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  Soon  his  horse  was 
climbing  the  canon's  side. 

He  dismounted,  as  he  reached  the  top 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  cinch.  The  sun 
just  then  asserted  his  full  power.  A  flash 
of  light  from  the  east;  incandescent  rays 
beaming  skyward,  like  an  Aurora;  a  rim  o't 
white  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  mountains; 
a  full  bursting  forth  of  the  glory  of  another 
day — and  the  sun  of  Arizona  had  berun 
once  more  its  scorching  and  parchinf*  of 
famished  plain  and  bleaching  mountain. 

Damer  never  saw  the  daily  miracle. 
Just  now,  he  was  swearing  vigorously  at 
Dick,  who  swelled  himself  after  the  manner 
of  well-seasoned  cavalry  horses  to  resist 
the  tightening  of  the  cinch.  A  few  punches 
in  the  ribs  settled  the  matter.  Dick  as- 
sumed normal  proportions.  It  was  force 
of  habit  that  caused  him  to  play  the  trick. 
He  knew  that  a  loose  saddle  meant  dis- 
aster. A  gallop — a  sudden  shy  from  a 
prairie  dog  hole — the  crash  of  the  trooper 
as  saddle  and  man  slipped  under  his  belly; 
and  Dick  would  have  killed  his  master 
before  he  could  have  stopped  himself. 

Damer  swung  into  the  saddle,  settled 
himself,  let  the  bridle  reins  fall  loose,  and 
started  along  the  well  worn  trail,  only 
horse  wide.  Lizards  scuttled  in  and  out. 
The  whirr  of  a  rattlesnake  crackled  sharply. 
Prairie  dogs  chattered;  and  the  little  owls 
sat  blinking,  one  legged  and  solemn. 

"Damn  you!     What  do  you  mean?" 

It  was  the  familiar  curse,  with  the  troop- 
er's affection  for  his  horse  as  the  undertone, 
and  the  startled  anxiety  of  the  man  who 
was  half  soldier,  half  scout,  in  the  phrasing. 


A  cavalry  horse  shows  the  repugnance 
for  an  Indian  scent  of  his  brother,  the  In- 
dian cayuse,  for  the  odor  of  a  white  man. 
The  rider  had  been  nodding.  But  the  sen- 
sitive nostrils  of  the  horse  were  alive  to  the 
faintest  whiff  in  the  parching  air.  The 
nervous  shy  of  the  animal  brought  Da- 
mer's  trained  eyes  to  the  cause — for  no 
army  horse  turns  aside  save  for  some  good 
reason. 

Damer  saw  a  small  beating  down  of  the 
bushes,  the  faint  impression  of  unshod 
hoofs,  and  the  rooting  up  of  earth  that 
evidenced  a  struggle. 

His  intuition  painted  an  instant  picture 
in  his  mind's  eye.  Geronimo  and  his  band 
had  again  cut  the  trail  for  Mexico.  One  of 
tlse  Indian  scouts  had  prevented  the  other 
from  giving  him  the  warning.  The  strug- 
gle proved  that.  The  loyal  Indian  was 
lying  somewhere  in  the  bushes.  The  other 
one  was  hidden,  ready  to  kill  Damer  should 
he  betray  the  fact  that  he  had  noticed  the 
crossing  trail. 

Damer  tightened  the  bridle  reins.  He 
said,  aloud,  and  calmly:  "Go  on,  Dick! 
What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

A  glance  to  the  right  and  left,  a  loosening 
of  the  carbine  in  the  boot,  and  Damer 
slowly  dismounted.  As  he  busied  himself 
with  the  cinch,  he  cut  two  strips  from  the 
latigo  strap,  slowly  and  with  much  care. 
Remounting,  he  slipped  the  button  from 
his  pistol  holster.  Dick  jogged  along;  and 
Damer,  in  the  saddle,  rode  with  the  air  of 
a  man  longing  for  sleep. 

An  Indian  appeared  on  the  trail,  with 
his  "long  tom"  slung  across  his  arm.  The 
hammer  was  at  full  cock. 

A  false  move — an  inkling  of  what  had 
gone  before — and  Damer  would  have  filled 
the  buzzard  maws,  and  Geronimo  would 
have  gained  another  recruit.  But  the 
soldier  was  merely  dully  curious. 

"Helloa,  Pretty!     Where's  Big  Head?" 

"Big  Head?  Him  down  that  way. 
Mebbe  not  in  to-day.     Saw  deer." 

"All  right  then;   you  trot  ahead." 

The  Indian  swung  around  on  the  ball  of 
his  foot — the  moccasin  right  about — and 
advanced  again,  reassured. 

Damer  sank  both  rowels  in  Dick's  side. 
As  the  frenzied  jump  of  the  horse  carried 
him  to  the  trailer  he  brought  down  the 
butt  of  his  pistol  mightily  on  Pretty's  head. 
A  jerk  of  the  bridle,  a  swift  dismounting, 
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and,  in  a  moment,  Pretty's  hands  were  be- 
hind him. 

As  Pretty  was  assisted  to  his  feet,  he 
slowly  grinned  at  his  captor.  The  prim- 
itive man  had  asserted  himself.  Despite 
four  years  of  careful  schooling,  and  long 
mingling  with  the  different  environment, 
the  Indian  had  come  back  to  his  own. 
Damer  understood,  and  he  answered  the 
mirthless,  significant  smile: 

"You  bet!  You've  fooled  a  heap  of 
people — but  not  your  Uncle  Dudley." 

They  started  on  the  back  trail. 

"  I  knew  you  were  laying  for  me  and . 

Go  on,  blast  you!" 

Pretty  made  a  small  show  of  protesting. 

"You  savey,  Damer?  Court  martial  for 
hittin'  Injun.  What's  the  matter?  You 
loco?" 

"Court  martial!  It'll  mean  hanging  for 
you,  if  I  don't  kill  you  myself.  Here's  how 
it  reads:  Trail  discovered  by  two  Injuns. 
One  of  'em — and  it's  not  you — honest 
enough  to  give  me  the  tip.  You  kill  him: 
and  you'd  have  killed  me.  Now,  you  show 
me  what  you've  done  with  him." 

Indian  and  soldier  slowly  travelled  the 
back  trail. 

"Now  then.  Pretty;    here  we  are." 

Damer  dismounted,  untied  his  lariat, 
cut  the  straps  from  the  Indian's  hands, 
and,  levelling  his  forty-five,  added,  "Go 
ahead!   Bring  him  out! 

"No  monkeyin'!  You  know  me!  An- 
other move  like  that,  an'  there'll  be  one 
less  Injun  to  eat  government  beans." 

There  was  a  little  brush  of  mesquite 
where  they  had  halted.  Pretty  had  cast 
a  cunning,  stealthy  glance  at  Damer,  to  see 
whether  the  chance  of  a  sudden  bolt  would 
avail.  No!  There  was  a  glint  in  the  gray 
eyes  that  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lips  which, 
with  the  careless  Western  method  of  hand- 
ling Colts,  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 
The  soldier  had  the  snapshot  habit — no 
looking  over  the  sights,  no  aim  taken; 
yet,  when  you  glance,  the  ugly  muzzle 
seems  to  be  covering  all  parts  of  your  anat- 
omy at  one  time.  Pretty  noted  the  signs 
shrewdly.  Like  a  wise  Indian,  he  parted 
the  bushes  and  glided  away  from  the  trail. 

There  had  not  been  much  of  a  struggle — 
a  downward  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a 
rifle  while  Big  Head  was  examining  the 
trail,  a  swift  binding  of  hands  and  feet,  and 


the  dragging  of  his  body  into  the  bushes. 
There  he  lay  now,  dead.  His  face  was  up- 
turned to  the  beating  sun,  mouth  agape, 
eyes  distended,  and  bloody  marks  where 
the  cruel  thongs  had  cut  his  flesh.  Pretty, 
at  the  body's  side,  began  a  protest: 

"Damer,  I  not  kill  him.  I  only  hit. 
What  the  matter,  I  not  know." 

"  Killed  himself,  eh?  Bloomin'  magi- 
cian he  must  have  been!  Pick  him  up,  my 
son,  and  drag  him  out  to  Dick.  We'll  take 
him  into  camp  with  us.  Fust  rate  evi- 
dence he  is." 

"You — damn  you — heap  dog!"  gritted 
Pretty. 

Hate — the  bitter  malevolence  of  a  race 
refined  in  cruelty — glared  out  of  the  In- 
dian's eyes. 

"Yep!"  and  the  six-shooter  waved 
rhythmically  up  and  down  the  line  of 
Pretty's  body.  "Yep!"  repeated  Damer. 
"  Me  heap  dog.  And  you'll  be  dog  meat 
in  just  a  holy  second  if  you  don't  move — 
Qiiick!" 

The  command  snapped  outward  from 
his  teeth  like  the  crack  of  a  Winchester. 
In  its  harsh  abruptness  was  all  the  dom- 
inance of  the  men  who  had  conquered  his 
people  years  ago.  The  Indian  stooped 
over  and  placed  his  hands  around  Big 
Head's  body.  With  a  yell  he  leaped  back- 
ward, shrieking  to  the  soldier: 

"Cocheo,  pronto!     Knife,  knife,  quick!" 

A  cold  glance  of  inquiry  started  from 
Damer's  eyes  as  he  looked,  first  at  the  body 
of  the  dead  man,  and  then  at  Pretty's  face. 

The  Indian's  hand  was  frantically  clutch- 
ing at  his  knife  sheath.  The  soldier  had 
not  forgotten  the  knife  when  he  took 
Pretty's  rifle  from  him.  The  shining  blade 
of  the  Indian  rested  alongside  his  own. 

"No,"  answered  Damer.  The  thought 
of  treachery  was  chill  within  him.  "You 
stop  this  monkey  business  and  drag  Big 
Head  out  here  to  the  trail." 

"Look!" 

The  word  fairly  rasped  from  the  Indian's 
throat.  Holding  up  both  hands,  palms 
outward.  Pretty  supplicated  the  soldier. 

He  saw — on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand — 
two  pin  pricks,  about  an  inch  apart.  Even 
while  he  stared,  two  tiny  drops  of  blood 
started.  A  rattlesnake  bite!  As  Damer 
hesitated,  the  Indian  commenced,  with  an 
inhuman  snarl,  to  bite  chunks  of  flesh  from 
the  wound.     A  few  seconds,  and  the  poison 
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would  be  swiftly  traversing  its  way  to  the 
Indian's  heart. 

"Here!" 

Darner  whipped  out  his  knife  and  spun 
it,  hilt  first,  to  Pretty. 

A  swift  snatch  at  the  blade,  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  steel,  the  swishing  sound  of 
parting  flesh,  and  half  of  Pretty's  palm  lay 
on  the  burning  sand. 

Pity  filled  the  soldier's  heart  as  he  stared, 
ox-eyed  and  dumb,  at  the  frightful,  bleed- 
ing hand,  the  glare  of  horror  in  the  Indian's 
eyes,  and  the  dead  body  at  their  feet. 

A  rustling  of  dry  scales  over  drier  twigs 
acted  as  a  shock.  Damer  was  alert  once 
more;  his  pistol  arm  brought  the  Colts  to 
the  front,  as  he  saw  four  feet  of  sinuous, 
twisting  body,  the  gyrating  tail  and  cold, 
emotionless  eyes  of  death  incarnate,  glide 
out  from  under  the  dead  man's  body,  and 
coil  as  though  to  strike  again.  He  blew 
off  its  head,  and  turned  to  the  Indian. 

Already  a  hideous  gray  mottling  was 
appearing  through  the  bronzed  skin.  The 
trailer's  eyes  were  twitching,  while  great 
sobs  burst  from  his  lips  as  he  struggled  for 
breath.  Too  late  —  no  chance  for  life. 
As  the  deadly  poison  swiftly  sought  his 
heart  and  the  cold  damp  of  fear  burst  out 
on  his  brow,  more  swiftly  did  the  thought 
come  to  Pretty  of  revenge. 

Damer  had  partly  turned  away,  sick  of 
the  dreadful  sight,  when,  with  a  noiseless 
spring,  Pretty  was  upon  him. 

They  tumbled  to  the  ground.     Darner's 


gun  had  been  knocked  from  his  hand.  As 
the  Indian  struck,  again  and  again,  with 
his  knife,  the  soldier  knew  he  was  strug- 
gling for  life,  the  Indian  for  a  double  death. 
With  the  trained  muscles  of  a  clean  frontier 
life,  Damer  evaded  the  knife  thrusts, 
twice,  thrice;  then  he  felt  the  cold  steel 
grate  against  his  ribs — a  glancing  blow. 
But  the  next  one!  There  must  be  no  next. 
With  a  frantic  effort  he  managed  to  seize 
the  hand  which  held  the  knife,  and  sought 
for  Pretty's  throat.  He  knew  that  his  only 
hope  for  life  lay  in  the  quickness  of  the 
poison's  work.  Could  he  hold  out  against 
the  last  frenzy  of  strength? 

Over  the  dead  body  of  Big  Head  they 
rolled,  over  the  bloody,  headless  body  of 
the  rattlesnake.  Pretty  was  beating  him 
in  the  face  with  the  mangled  hand. 

Covered  with  blood  and  slowly  weak- 
ening from  his  wound,  the  tensity  of  the 
soldier's  grasp  relaxed.  With  a  sudden 
jerk.  Pretty  tore  his  arm  free  and  drew  back 
for  the  full  stroke.  As  he  glared  in  Damer's 
face,  the  soldier  closed  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  sudden  gasp,  a  mighty  up- 
heaval of  the  body,  and  Damer  was  tossed 
aside. 

Pretty  was  dead.  As  Damer  arose  and 
looked  down  at  the  tragedy,  far  off,  in  the 
blue  sky,  the  buzzards  could  be  seen  com- 
ms,  to  their  feast. 


'With  a  frantic  effort  he  managed  to  seize  the  hand  which  held  the  knife.' 


The  sport-loving  Englishman  who  se- 
dately seeks  dangers  and  hardships  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  in  his  play- 
time, has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  fact 
and  fiction.  But  he  no  longer  enjoys  a 
monopoly  in  this  adventurous  recreation 
field.  The  American  is  fast  veering  away 
from  his  pernicious  zeal  for  globe-trotting 
at  the  greatest  possible  velocity.  He  has 
seen  the  foolishness  of  being  whirled  along 
the  rutted  tourist  routes  as  if  he  were  an 
express  package  tagged  with  a  through 
bill. 

Leisurely  pilgrimages  among  odd-cor- 
ners, more  excursion  and  less  exertion,  re- 
flect the  saner  outing  spirit  of  to-day.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  given  the  attract- 
ive objective,  no  place  is  too  remote  to  lure 
the  American  who,  all  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, does  let  go  his  strangle-hold  on  money- 
getting  occasionally,  and  fares  forth  afield 
and  afloat  in  greater  numbers  every  year. 
And  distant  dwellers  in  strange  lands  ex- 
pect him  and  offer  him  tempting  pastime, 
quite  as  one  looks  to  see  familiar  faces  in 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  New  England. 

This  text,  "The  whole  world  a  Yankee 
playground, "  was  prompted  by  two  letters 
to  the  editor  of  Outing  which  chanced 
to  meet  on  the  desk  in  the  same  basket  of 
mail.  One  was  dated  Apia,  in  the  Samoan 
group,  and  described  the  uncommon  di- 
version of  turtle-riding.  The  writer,  with 
a  "matter-of-course"  air,  observed:  "So- 
phia Island  has  belonged  to  me  for  fourteen 
years.  The  sport  referred  to  may  be  en- 
joyed by  anyone  who  cares  to  go  there.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  at  any  time,  and  I  will  direct  my 
boys  on  the  island  to  give  the  needed  les- 
sons to  any  beginners." 

The  invitation  is  as  ser^usly  intended 
as  if  one  New  York  man  were  asking  an- 
other to  drop  down  to  his  Long  Island 
place  over  Sunday  for  a  bit  of  golf. 

The  other  letter  was  received  late  in 
March.  It  had  been  mailed  on  December 
13th,  in  Grand  Village,  Labrador,  and  the 
writer  expressed  the  hope  of  a  speedy  reply 
which,  with  good  luck,  would  reach  him  in 


June;  half  a  year  for  a  return  mail  to  this 
cheerful  correspondent  in  Labrador,  who 
also  would  like  to  have  some  sport-loving 
pilgrims  drop  in  on  him.  He  plans  to  visit 
the  Grand  Falls,  said  to  be  second  only  to 
Niagara  for  scenic  magnificence,  and  wishes 
to  muster  a  few  congenial  spirits  from  effete 
civilization. 

"  I  would  like  to  make  up  a  party  of  ten 
or  so  to  go  up  there  next  season, "  he  writes. 
"The  trip  would  take  about  five  weeks 
from  here,  and  can  be  done  with  very  little 
hardship,  and  with  excellent  sport  of  all 
kinds.     After  June  the  mails  are  regular." 

These  oddly  contrasting  letters,  from 
South  and  North,  half  a  world  apart,  were 
sifted  among  dozens  of  welcome  queries 
seeking  information  about  vacation  trips 
nearer  home.  In  the  early  spring,  when 
the  blood  stirs  to  the  witching  call  of  the 
out-of-doors,  these  letters  come  fluttering 
in  like  harbingers  of  summer. 

An  "old  subscriber"  recently  wrote  in 
a  very  peevish  mood:  "Ten  years  ago,  I 
considered  Outing  an  ideal  sportsman's 
magazine.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  a 
line  of  your  latest  numbers,  and  if  your 
editorial  policy  is  not  promptly  changed, 
my  subscription  will  be  cut  off." 

With  all  respect  due  this  individual  opin- 
ion, the  times  have  changed  and  this  cor- 
respondent has  not  changed  with  them. 
He  is  the  sportsman,  technical  and  special- 
ized, to  whom  Outing  is  as  authoritative 
as  ever  it  was.  But  he  fails  wholly  to  see 
that  the  great  out-doors  is  no  longer  be- 
loved only  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman. 
Everywhere  that  the  life  of  man  touches 
Nature,  everywhere  that  red-blood  thrills 
to  the  call  of  forest,  and  sea  and  sky,  in 
fact  and  fiction.  Outing  to  be  worthy  its 
name,  must  seek  its  field  or  be  found 
wanting. 


ATTENTION 
The  photographs  of  leaping  tarpon  which 
appeared  in  March  Outing  were  errone- 
ously credited  to  E.  H.  R.  Green.  They 
were  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Howe,  the 
inventor  of  the  Gun  Camera. 
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By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


COLLEGE   ATHLETE   THROWS    JIU-JITSU    EXPERT 

AMONG  the  Japanese  students  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  in 
Los  Angeles,  two  famous  young  wrestlers 
of  Japan  have  been  discovered — jiu-jitsu 
experts  by  the  names  of  Nagamatsu  and 
Okubo.  For  a  long  time  their  peculiar 
prowess  was  known  only  to  their  country- 
men in  the  university,  but  when  Coach 
Holmes,  of  the  institution's  football  team 
and  head  of  the  athletic  department,  learned 
the  secret  he  expressed  his  desiie  to  ar- 
range a  match  between  the  two,  that  he 
might  try  conclusions  with  the  victor. 

Holmes,  who  is  a  strapping  American 
athlete — a  graduate  of  an  Eastern  college, 
made  a  sensation  in  Coast  athletics  at  the 
final  "try-out"  by  flooring  the  victorious 
Japanese  in  a  fair  and  square  match — ■ 
"catch-as-catch-can"   against  jiu-jitsu. 

After  much  persuasion,  Nagamatsu  and 
Okubo  were  induced  to  allow  an  expert 
photographer  to  "snap"  their  match,  and 
the  final  bout,  between  Nagamatsu,  who 
proved  victorious  over  his  countryman,  and 
the  American  athlete.  The  excitement  of 
the  contest  witnessed  by  a  small  and  ex- 
pectant audience  in  the  school  gymnasium 
between    the   cat-like    Jap    and    the    sturdy 


American,  who  is  famous  as  an  amateur 
wrestler  along  Yankee  lines,  may  be  imag- 
ined by  a  glance  at  the  photograph,  taken 
at  the  heat  of  the  international  "mix-up," 
just  before  the  American  scored. 

In  this  instance  the  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can methods  were  given  a  fair  test,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  proved  too 
much  for  the  skill  of  the  jiu-jitsu  expert. 
Holmes  landed  the  Japanese  quickly  with 
a  half-Nelson,  double-arm  lock. 

Though  the  two  little  Japanese  wrestlers 
weigh  only  150  pounds  apiece,  they  handled 
the  other  big  athletes  and  football  plungers 
of  the  school  as  a  cat  handles  a  mouse, 
tossing  them,  with  bone-wracking  thuds, 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  Japanese  mode  of  wrestling  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  contests  consisted  of  a 
brief  skirmish  on  the  part  of  both  wrest- 
lers, who  prowled  around  each  other  like  a 
couple  of  mountain  lions  preparing  for  a 
spring.  The  onlookers  became  almost 
weary  of  the  gliding  contestants,  as  round 
and  round  they  went,  until  suddenly  one  of 
the  little  men  bounded  into  the  air  and  to 
the  attack.  Arms  and  legs  came  together 
with  a  snap,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
a  grinding  struggle ;  then  the  better  wrestler 
quickly  secured  a  fall  from  his  opponent. 
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A   COLLEGE      CIRCUS 

As  a  safety-valve  for  surplus  campus 
steam  during  the  "off-season"  in  athletics, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  exhibits  a 
"circus,"  organized  by  student  talent.  This 
year's  entertainment  v/as  immensely  suc- 
cessful, and  should  inspire  imitators  in 
other  centers  of  collegiate  sport  and  cul- 
ture. The  modest  declaration  of  the  un- 
der-graduate  publicity  agent  fell  short  of 
the  fact : 

"Not  one  of  the  old  reliable,  familiar, 
mirth-provoking,  blood-curdling,  hair-rais- 
ing, intellectually-enlightening  and  morally 
elevating  monstrosities  is  missing  from  the 
ranks.  You  may  have  seen  them  all  be- 
fore in  one  show  and  another,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  you  may  see  them  all  under 
one  canvas,  and  for  one  price  of  adm.ission, 
and  you  get  two  green  trading-stamp5  with 
every  ticket." 

In  the  side  show  were  such  pleasing 
freaks  and  rare  attractions  as : 

"In  the  next  cage,  which  is  made  of  eight- 
inch  armor-plate,  and  guaranteed  to  be  air-, 
light-  and  dust-proof,  is  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  The  strength  of  the  cage  used  to 
restrain  this  dangerous  specimen  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  care  with  which  the 
management  looks  to  the  safety  of  its  pa- 
trons. The  regretable  fact  that  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  cage  the  Trust  was  invisi- 
ble, caused  the  director  of  the  show  much 
anxiety,  but  he  at  last  solved  the  difficulty 
by  procuring  the  services  of  an  eminent 
landscape  artist,  who  slapped  a  portrait  of 
the  man  that  made  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago on  the  outside  of  the  cage." 

The  posters  announced : 

"Three  Rings,  Three  Bands,  Five  Hun- 
dred Performers,  One  Hundred  Animals, 
Fifty  Side-Show  Freaks,  Ten  New  and 
Novel  Acts." 

The  "main  tent"  was  crowded  on  the 
opening  night  in  the  University  armory. 
After  the  grand  parade,  the  cleverest  gym- 
nasts of  the  university  did  sensational  tum- 
bling feats  over  the  backs  of  elephants  and 
camels  galore.  In  another  ring  trained 
bears  and  educated  donkeys  were  showing 
almost  human  intelligence.  On  a  large  cen- 
ter stage  gymnastic  apparatus  was  set  up, 
and  the  picked  athletes  did  their  "prettiest 
stunts." 

Between  the  acts  there  was  much  fooling 
by  the  clowns,  and  a  sharp-shooting  con- 
test by  the  cadet  corps.  The  clown  band 
was  made  up  to  imitate  members  of  the 
Faculty,  a  cheerful  sort  of  profanation  of 
official  dignit3^  There  was  a  sham  battle 
between  Japanese  and  Russian  troops,  an 
Indian  attack  upon  the  "settler's  lonely  cab- 
in," and  pyrotechnic  slack  wire,  trapeze  and 
trick  bicycle  feats.  The  "big  show"  closed 
with  a  human  pyramid  of  college  men  in 
white   costumes,   with   calcium-light   effects. 

Here  is  a  spicy  novelty  for  mid-winter 
amusement.  Indoor  gymnastic  meets  seem 
tame  compared  with  a  genuine  "circus" 
like  this,  which  has  come  to  be  an   estab- 


lished feature  of  the  social  and  athletic  life 
of  Minnesota  University. 

A  trainer's  straight  talk 
It  is  the  fashion  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
professional  trainer  much  of  the  evil  exist- 
ing in  the  college  athletic  spirit  of  to-day. 
He  is  accused  of  debasing  the  ideals  of 
sport  to  win  at  any  cost.  It  is  fair  to  give 
the  "devil  his  due,"  and  it  is  mightily  re- 
freshing to  hear  from  a  professional  train- 
er such  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  as 
that  which  Keene  Fitzpatrick  recently 
hurled  at  his  squad  of  candidates  for  track 
athletic  honors  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. It  was  a  little  speech  which  many  a 
graduate  coach  and  undergraduate  captain 
might  well  paste  in  his  hat. 

"First,  as  to  college  work,"  said  he,  "no 
man  can  compete  on  any  Michigan  athletic 
team  who  is  slack  in  his  studies.  I  want 
to  urge  you,  therefore,  to  look  after  your 
collegiate  work  first — athletics  come  sec- 
ond. First  be  sure  your  standing  is  good, 
then  go  in  for  all  you  are  worth.  Keep  up 
your  work  in  athletics  as  you  do  in  your 
books,  go  at  it  slowly  and  steadily  and 
never  give  up.  If  you  train  faithfully 
every  day,  you  will  stand  every  chance  of 
making  the  team.  To  the  new  men  I  wish 
to  say  especially,  do  not  become  discour- 
aged. If  someone  is  a  little  better  than  you 
are,  try  to  be  as  good  as  he  is,  but  do  not 
quit  because  you  are  not  at  the  top. 

"Always  remember  when  you  enter  a 
race  that  you  are  as  good  as  any  other 
man,  and  that  if  you  are  tired  he  is  just 
as  much  fatigued.  Remember  that  you  are 
running  for  Michigan,  and  then  shut  your 
teeth  down  hard  and  get  there." 

GOOD-FELLOW^SHIP  AMONG  OARSMEN 

The  college  rowing  situation  shows 
symptoms  of  breaking  away  from  the  ex- 
clusive traditions  which  have  for  so  long 
divided  the  oarsmen  into  two  camps.  Cor- 
nell and  Harvard,  at  least,  have  crossed 
the  wall  which  has  separated  the  New 
London  and  Poughkeepsie  contestants,  and 
will  meet  each  other  in  a  preliminary  race 
this  year.  Both  universities  will  enter  their 
first  crews  in  the  regatta  on  the  Charles  on 
May  27th,  for  a  punishing  race  of  something 
like  two  miles.  This  will  be  an  uncom- 
monly interesting  event,  for  Cornell  and 
Harvard  have  not  lined  up  rival  shells 
since  1898,  when  Courtney's  crack  eight 
defeated  both  the  Crimson  and  the  Blue 
on  the  Thames. 

This  year's  race  should  be  a  pretty  tus- 
sle. On  the  one  hand,  Cornell  has  the  bet- 
ter of  it  with  Courtney's  magnificent  coach- 
ing ability  and  a  long-established  system. 
Harvard  is  in  the  throes  of  reorganization, 
as  usual,  with  a  new  coach,  who  must 
build  up  a  new  rowing  style  on  the  old — 
always  a  hard  task.  Wray,  the  newly  ac- 
quired professional,  is  given  a  tough  job  to 
fit  a  crew  for  racing  so  early  in  the  season. 

But  there  are  compensations  in  Harvard's 
favor.     Her  eight  of  last  year  is  nearly  in- 
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tact,  six  of  the  veterans  being  available. 
At  Ithaca,  the  hard-luck  stories  seem  to 
have  a  basis  of  fact  for  once.  Of  last  year's 
crew  only  two  men  are  rowing,  and  Court- 
ney has  a  slim  back-bone  for  an  eight.  But 
he  has  many  good  oarsmen  in  training, 
from  his  four-oar  and  Freshmen  eights, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself. 

Another  rowing  gap  has  been  bridged 
between  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania.  These 
two  camps  were  making  faces  at  each  other 
last  season  over  a  clash  of  dates  and  tan- 
gle of  misunderstandings  concerning  the 
American  Henley  regatta,  and  the  "junior 
race"  agreement  between  them.  This  year 
Cornell  at  first  refused  to  send  a  crew  to 
Philadelphia  for  technical  reasons,  but  has, 
at  length,  decided  to  enter  a  crew  against 
the  several  "junior,"  or  second  eights,  which 
make  a  lively  class  of  entries  in  this  re- 
gatta. The  early  rowing  season,  therefore, 
promises  uncommonly  lively  doings.  As 
for  the  four-mile  races  in  June,  the  fore- 
casters will  be  morbidly  conservative.  The 
upsetting  victory  of  Syracuse  at  Pough- 
keepsie  last  season  has  made  the  experts 
"gunshy." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  rowing  situation 
is  the  sweeping  monopoly  won  by  the  pro- 
fessional coach,  after  a  struggle  of  com- 
promises lasting  through  many  years.  On 
the  Hudson  the  contest  will  be  among 
Courtney  and  Ellis  Ward,  and  O'Dea  and 
Dempsey  and  Ten  Eyck.  On  the  Thames 
John  Kennedy  and  Wray  will  put  their 
theories  to  the  test.  They  have  a  fairly 
even  start  on  the  score  of  veteran  material, 
for  at  New  Haven,  only  two  of  last  year's 
victors  were  lost  by  graduation. 

The  Yale  crew  at  this  stage  of  the 
season  is  remarkable  for  its  tremendous 
weight.  The  Beef  Trust  has  a  menacing 
rival  in  the  collection  of  giants  which  make 
the  Yale  shell  sag  in  the  middle.  Five 
men  are  rowing  at  more  than  180  pounds, 
and  "Whittier,  the  captain,  carries  194 
pounds  into  the  boat.  Of  course,  these 
weights  will  somewhat  evaporate  in  hot 
weather  and  hard  training,  but  they  mark 
a  tendency  toward  weight  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  prove  disastrous.  Courtney 
has  consistently  kept  his  crews  as  near  170 
pounds  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  rowing  axiom 
that  beyond  I7S  pounds  only  the  phenom- 
enally effective  oarsman  can  pull  his  own 
weight.  If  the  football  rush-line  can  be 
successfully  transferred  to  the  shell,  sport 
will  be  more  specialized  than  ever,  and  a 
dozen  men  will  be  able  to  represent  a 
university,  afield  and  afloat. 

THE    FAME    OF    "bOB"    COOK    RECALLED 

It  is  seasonable  to  note  that  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can boating  should  have  recently  gone  into 
a  retirement  that  is  as  remote  as  it  is  pic- 
turesque. "Bob"  Cook,  once  the  Yale  row- 
ing coach,  has  gone  to  Japan,  where  he  in- 
tends to  reside  for  an  indefinite  period.   For 


many  years  he  was  a  figure  in  the  world  of 
sports  who  transcended  Yale  rowing  inter- 
ests. Thousands  of  people  who  would  not 
have  walked  a  mile  to  see  two  university 
crews  race,  knew  of  "Bob"  Cook,  and  hailed 
him  as  one  of  the  notable  men  of  the 
day.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the 
first  authority  on  rowing  in  this  country, 
and  no  Yale  alumnus  was  more  popular. 

But  popular  memory  is  short-lived,  and 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  reign  seem  dim  history  to 
the  active  generation  of  to-day.  He  with- 
drew from  boating  affairs  five  years  ago, 
and  with  him  went  the  most  admirable  sys- 
tem of  amateur  coaching  and  boating  spirit 
ever  builded  among  American  colleges.  In 
many  ways  his  career  at  Yale  is  compara- 
ble with  that  of  Dr.  Warre  in  the  boating 
history  of  Eton.  "Bob"  Cook  stood  for 
graduate  coaching,  for  Yale  athletics,  for 
Yale  men,  and  he  raised  a  staff  of  younger 
experts  around  him,  who  carried  on  his 
work  under  his  general  direction.  He  took 
his  annual  vacation  time  from  his  large 
business  affairs  to  coach  the  dark  blue  at 
New  London,  and  to  him  gladly  flocked  all 
old  strokes  and  captains  who  could  arrange 
their  vacations  likewise. 

Their  reunion  at  Gales  Ferry  was  alive 
with  Yale  spirit  and  good-fellowship,  all 
pulling  together  in  a  common  cause.  In  it 
was  the  dominating  mastery  of  "Bob" 
Cook,  who  labored  for  Yale  and  for  no 
other  reward.  And  he  brought  to  Yale  a 
proud  pre-eminence  in  American  boating 
that  was  unquestioned  for  many  years.  Aft- 
er living  in  Europe  for  several  years,  Mr. 
Cook  came  home  last  year  in  time  to  go  to 
Gales  Ferry  and  watch  the  final  prepara- 
tions of  the  Yale  eight.  College  memories, 
too,  are  short-lived.  There  was  no  wel- 
coming ovation  for  the  man  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  for  Yale  athletic 
prestige,  excepting  Walter  Camp.  He  was 
allowed  to  look  on,  and  he  made  no  com- 
ment. The  Yale  crew  was  in  the  able  hands 
of  a  professional  coach,  and  won  the  race. 

But  gone  from  the  quarters,  gone  from 
the  boathouse  in  New  Haven,  was  some- 
thing that  professional  victories  can  never 
replace,  a  sentiment  that  comes  from  devo- 
tion to  the  college  and  its  colors  for  love 
and  loyalty,  and  many  a  Yale  oarsman 
has  remembered  when  his  courage  and  en- 
durance were  tested  in  later  years,  the  bull- 
dog grit  and  discipline  that  were  hammered 
into  him  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  "Bob" 
Cook.  The  college  course  held  things  of 
less  value  as  an  educational  influence  than 
the  exhortation  of  this  famous  teacher, 
when  lungs  and  back  and  legs  were  near 
collapse  in  the  last  stretch  of  a  four-mile 
row  against  the  watch : 

"Get  into  it.  Pull  every  stroke  as  if  it 
were  the  very  last  effort  you  had  in  you. 
When  you  get  up  against  hard  trials  _  in 
the  world,  remember  that  you'll  never  strike 
anything  that  will  test  your  sand  any  more 
than  this  last  mile.  Nothing  can  ever  lick 
you  if  you  remember  this." 


HOW   TO   BUILD   A   CHEAP   BOAT 

By  DAN  BEARD 


THE  old-time  raftsmen  formerly  built 
their  "Yankee  Pines"  of  the  rough, 
unplaned  boards  fresh  from  the  saw-mills 
on  the  river  banks,  and  these  raw,  wooden 
skiffs  were  staunch,  light  and  tight  boats, 
but  to-day  smooth  lumber  is  as  cheap  as 
the  rough  boards,  so  select  enough  planed 
pine  lumber  for  a  12  1-2-foot  boat,  and 
you  may  calculate  the  exact  amount  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams 
which  are  all  drawn  as  near  as  may  be  to 
a    regular   scale. 

By  reference  to  Fig.   i  you  will  see  that 
A,  A  represent  the  two 

SIDE-BOARDS 

These  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
produce  two  side-pieces  each  13  feet  long, 
17  inches  wide  and  7-8  inch  thick  (A,  Fig. 
2).     You  will  also  need  a  piece  for  a 


54  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  and  about 
I  1-2  inches  thick,  but  as  this  is  a  tempo- 
rary affair  almost  any  old  piece  of  proper 
dimensions  will  answer  (B,  Fig  2),  and 
another  piece  of  good  i  1-2  plank  (C. 
Fig.  2)  36  inches  long  by  15  inches  wide, 
for  a  stern-piece.  Besides  the 
above  there  must  be  enough  i- 
inch  lumber  to  make  seats  and 
to  cover  the  bottom.  At  a 
point  on  one  end,  61-2  inches 
from  the  edge  of  the  A  plank, 
mark  the  point  c  (Fig.  2)  ;  then 
measure  2i7  inches  back  along 
the  edge  of  the  plank  and  mark 
the  point  b  (Fig.  2).  Rule  a 
pencil  line  {he)  between  these 
two   points    and    starting    at    c 


saw  off  the  triangle  hed.  Make  the  second 
side-board  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one 
just  described  and  prepare  the  spreader  by 
sawing  off  the  triangle  with  9-inch  bases 
at  each  end  of  B  (Fig.  2).  This  will  leave 
you  a  board  {h,  k,  o,  n)  that  will  be  36 
inches  long  on  its  lower  edge  and  54  inches 
long  on  its  top  edge. 

Next  saw  off  the  corners  of  the  stern- 
piece  C  (Fig.  2)  along  the  lines  f,  g,  the  g 
points  being  each  6  1-2  inches  from  the 
corners;  and  a  board  {ff,  gg)  18  inches 
wide  and  36  inches  top  measurement,  with 
23  inches  at  the  bottom.  Now  fit  the  edge 
of  the  stern-piece  along  the  line  ed  (Fig. 
2),  or  at  a  slant  to  please  your  fancy.  In 
Fig.  3,  upper  C,  the  slant  makes  the  base 
of  the  triangle  about  4  1-2  inches,  which  is 
sufificient.  Be  careful  that  both  side-boards 
are  fitted  exactly  alike,  and  to  do  this,  for 
instance,  nail  the  port-side  with  nails  only 
driven  partly  in,  as  shown  at  D  (Fig.  3)  ; 
then  nail  the  starboard  side  and,  if  they 
are  both  seen  to  be  even  and  of  the  right 
slant,  drive  the  nails  home;  if  not  correct, 
the  nails  may  be  pulled  out,  by  using  a 
small  block  under  the  hammer  (D,  Fig.  3), 
without  bending  the  nails  or  injuring  the 
wood.  Leave  the  stern  ends  of  the  side- 
boards protruding,  as  in  the  upper  C,  until 
you  have  the  spreader  and  stem  in  place. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  spreader 
{h,  k,  0,  n)  amidship,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  6  feet  9  inches  from  the  bow  (B, 
Fig.  3).  Nail  this  as  shown  by  D  (Fig.  3), 
so  that  the  nails  may  be  removed  at  pleas- 
ure. Bring  the  bow  ends  of  the  A  boards 
together  and  secure  them  by  a  strip  nailed 
temporarily  across,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram E  (Fig.  3). 

THE    STEM-PIECE 

may  be  made  of  two  pieces,  as  is  shown  at 
G  and  f  (Fig.  3),  or  if  you  are  more  skil- 
ful than  the  ordinary  non-professional,  the 
stem  may  be  made  of  one  piece,  as  shown 
by  the  lower  diagram  at  F  (Fig.  3).  It  is 
desirable  to  have  oak  for  the  stem,  but 
any  hard  wood  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  even  pine  may  be  used  when  no  better 
is  to  be  had.  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  or 
an  old  shingle  on  which  to  draw  a  pattern 
for  the  end  of  the  stem  and  make  the  out- 
line with  a  lead  pencil  by  placing  the  shingle 
over  the  apex  c  of  diagram  E  (Fig.  3), 
from  the  inside  trace  the  line  of  the  sides 
thus.V.    Trim   your   stem   down   to   corre- 
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spond  to  these  lines  and  let  the  stick  be 
somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
sides  A,  A. 

When  this  is  done  to  your  satisfaction, 
fit  the  stem  in  place  and  nail  the  side-boards 
to  the  stem. 

Turn  the  boat  over  and  nail  on  a  bot- 
tom of   i-inch  boards  as  shown  by  Fig.  4. 


use  tongue  and  grooved,  or  any  sort  of 
fancy  cabinet  or  floor  joining  when  wet,  , 
such  matched  lumber  warps  up  in  waves, 
but  use  boards  with  smooth,  flat  edges ;  if 
these  are  true  and  fitted  snugly  together  in 
workmanlike  manner  the  first  wetting  will 
swell  them  in  a  very  short  time,  until  not 
a  drop  of  water  will  leak  through  the 
cracks,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be 
none.  Fit  the  bottom  boards  on  regardless 
of  their  protruding  ends,  as  these  may  be 
sawed  off  after  the  boards  are  nailed  in 
place. 

THE    SEATS 

consist  of  a  triangular  one  at  the  bow  (J), 
the  oarsman's  seat  (L),  and  the  stern  seat 
(K,  Fig.  5).  The  bow  seat  is  made  of 
l-inch  boards  nailed  to  two  cleats  shown 
at  M  (Fig.  5).  N  shows  the  bench  for  the 
stern  seat  and  O  explains  the  arrangement 
of  the  oarsman's  seat  a  little  forward  amid- 
ships. As  may  be  seen,  it  rests  upon  the 
cleats  X  (Diagram  O,  Fig.  s),  which  are 
fitted  between  two  upright  cleats  on  each 
side  of  the  boat;  this  makes  a  seat  which 


will  not  slip  out  of 
place,  and  the  cleats 
serve  to  strengthen 
the  sides  of  the  other- 
wise ribless  boat. 
Make  the  cleats  of 
I  by  2-inch  lumber 
and  let  the  seat  be 
about  12  inches  wide. 
The  stern  seat  may 
be  wider,  i  1-2  feet 
at  K  and  4  or  5 
inches  more  at  the 
long  sides  of  the  two 
boards  each  side  of 
K  (Fig.  5).  Of 
course,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  fit  a  board 
in  against  the  stern  piece,  for  a  cleat  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  a  good,  heavy  stern 
piece  is  often  desirable  and  the  board  shown 
in  Diagram  N  (Fig.  5)  will  serve  to  add 
strength  to  the  stern  as  well  as  to  furnish 
a  firm  rest  for  the  stern  seat,  but  it  will 
also  add   weight. 


THE    KEEL   BOARD 

is  an  advisable  addition  to  the  boat,  but 
may  also  be  omitted  without  serious  results 
(H,    Fig.    5)- 

Ihe  keel  board  should  be  4  1-2  inches 
wide,  I  inch  thick,  and  should  be  cut  point- 
ed, to  fit  snugly  in  the  bow,  and  nailed  in 
place  along  the  center  of  the  floor,  before 
the  seats  are  put  in  the  boat.  A  similar 
board  along  the  bottom,  joining  the  two 
cleats  each  side  of  the  skeg  at  y  (Fig.  7) 
and  extending  to  the  bow  will  prevent  the 
danger  of  loosening  the  bottom  planks 
when  bumping  over  riffs,  shallow  places, 
or  when  the  boat  needs  to  be  hauled  on  a 
stoney  shore;  this  bottom  board  may  also 
be  omitted  to  save  time  and  lumber,  and  is 
not  shown  in  the  diagram. 


THE    SKEG 

is  a  triangular  board 
(Figs.  6  and  7). 
roughly  speaking,  of 
the  same  dimensions 
as  the  pieces  sawed 
from  the  side-boards 
ihcd,  Fig.  2).  The 
stern  end  will  be 
about  7  inches  wide 
and  it  will  taper  off 
to  nothing  at  y  (Fig. 
7).    The  skeg  is  held 
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in  place  by  cleats  of  i-inch  lumber,  2 
inches  wide,  nailed  to  the  bottom,  on  each 
side  of  the  skeg.  To  get  the  proper  dimen- 
sions experiment  with  the  pieces  sawed 
from  the  A  boards  and  cut  your  skeg  board 
so  that  its  bottom  edge  will  be  level  with 
the  bottom  at  y  (Fig.  7)  ;  the  diagonal  line, 
to  correspond  with  the  slant  of  the  stern, 
can  be  accurately  drawn  if  the  skeg  is  left 
untrimmed  until  it  is  fastened  in  place. 

TO   FASTEN    ON    THE   SKEG 

rule  a  line  from  the  center  of  the  stern  to 
the  center  of  the  bow  and  toe-nail  the  skeg 
on  along  this  line.  This  must  be  accurately 
done,  or  you  will  make  a  boat  which  will 
have  an  uncomfortable  tendency  to  move 
in  circles. 

After  toe-nailing  the  skeg  to  the  bottom, 
nail  the  two  cleats,  one  each  side  of  the 
skeg,  and  let  them  fit  as  closely  as  may  be 
to  the  keel.  Now  saw  off  the  stern  ends 
of  the  cleats  and  lay  a  rule  along  the 
stern,  as  the  stick  is  placed  in  Fig.  7,  where 
the  boy  has  his  finger,  rule  a  pencil  line 
across  the  protruding  end  of  the  keel  and 
saw  off  the  end  along  the  diagonal  line, 
so  that  the  stern  cleat  s  (Fig.  7)  may  be 
nailed  in  place  to  finish  the  work. 

You  can  buy  row-locks  of  galvanized 
iron  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  pair, 
and  brass  ones  are  not  expensive,  but  even 


when  the  store  furnishes 
(Fig.  12)  there  must  be  a 
firm  support  of  some  sort 
to  hold  the  row-lock. 

If  you  use  the  manufac- 
tured article  to  be  found  at 
any  hardware  store,  the 
merchant  will  supply  you 
with  screws,  plates  and 
row-locks,  but  he  will  not 
furnish  you  with  the  blocks 
for  the  holes  in  which  the 
spindles  of  the  row-locks 
fit.  Fig.  12  shows  a  rude, 
but  serviceable,  support  for 
the  lock  made  of  short 
oaken  posts  much  in  vogue 
in    Pennsylvania,   but   Fig. 


the    hardware 


II  is  much  better,  and  if  it 
is  made  of  oak  and  bolted 
to  the  sides  of  the  boat  it 
will  last  as  long  as  the 
boat.  Fig.  II  may  be  put 
upon  either  the  outside  or 
inside  of  the  boat,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  amidships. 

A    GUARD    RAIL 

or  fender,  of  i  by  2  inch 

lumber    alongside    of    and 

even   with  the   top   of  the 

side-boards,    from    bow    to 

stern,      gives      finish      and 

strength  to  the  craft;  but  in  a  cheap  boat, 

or   a   hastily  constructed   one,   this   may  be 

omitted,  as  it  is  in  these  diagrams. 

If  you  are  building  your  boat  out  of  the 
convenient  reach  of  the  hardware  shop,  you 
must  make  your  own  row-locks.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  crude  ones  formerly  used  by  the 
raftsmen  for  their  Yankee  pines,  and  Figs. 
8  and  9  show  row-locks  made  with  oaken, 
or  hardwood  thole-pins  fitting  in  holes  cut 
for  that  purpose  in  the  form  of  notches  (U, 
Fig.  9)  in  the  side  of  the  boat,  or  as  spaces 
left  between  three  blocks,  as  are  shown  by 
R  (Fig.  8).  When  the  side-boards  A,  A, 
of  the  boat  are  notched,  a  cleat  of  hard 
wood,  5  or  6  inches  wide,  and  extending 
some  distance  each  side  of  the  side-boards 
must  be  used,  as  is  shown  by  Diagram  V 
(Fig.  9)  and  S  (Fig.  8).  The  Diagram  R 
(Fig.  8)  explains  itself;  there  is  a  center 
block  nailed  to  the  sideboard  and  two  more 
each  side,  leaving  spaces  for  the  thqle-pins 
T  (Fig.  8)  to  fit  and  guarded  by  another 
piece  bolted  through  to  the  sides. 

If  bolts  are  out  of  your  reach  nails  and 
screws  may  act  as  substitutes  and  Fig.  9 
will  be  the  best  form  of  row-lock  to 
adopt. 

To  fix  the  place  for  the  row-locks,  seat 
yourself  on  the  oarsman's  seat,  grasp  the 
oars  as  in  rowing,  and  mark  the  place 
which  best  fits  the  reach  of  your  arms  and 
oars ;  it  will  probably  be  about  13  inches 
aft  from  the  center  of  the  seat. 


HOW    TO    ESTABLISH    A    NEW    LAWN    OR 
IMPROVE   AN   OLD   ONE 

By  S.   L.   MAYNARD 


THE  beauty  and  finish  of  home  grounds 
depend  mainly  upon  the  lawn.  It  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  home  picture  and 
more  money  is  spent  upon  this  part  of  out- 
door decoration  than  upon  any  other  fea- 
ture. A  soft,  green,  velvety  lawn  is  what 
every  landscape  architect  and  every  home- 
builder  is  using  every  means  at  hand  to 
produce.  A  perfect  lawn  cannot  be  made 
in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  by  proper  treatment 
a  reasonably  good  one  can  be  produced  if 
the  land  is  not  too  sandy  or  saturated  with 
water.  The  reader  who  would  be  interested 
in  this  discussion,  thinks  perhaps  of  lawns 
under  two  conditions — a  new  lawn  about 
a  new  place,  or  one  already  more  or  less 
established.  The  first  is  decidedly  an  easy 
proposition,  and  straightaway  work,  but  in 
the  second  so  many  varying  conditions 
present  themselves  that  unless  we  work 
very  carefully  and  skillfully,  poor  results 
will  crown  our  efforts. 

TO    MAKE  A    NEW   LAWN 

With  the  new  lawn  we  would  first  study 
the  soil.  If  heavy  and  wet,  with  a  clay  or 
hard-pan  subsoil  we  would  make  sure  of 
perfect  and  quick  drainage.  For  this  pur- 
pose tile  makes  the  most  permanent  under- 
drain.  If  the  drains  are  to  be  laid  under 
a  road  or  driveway  where  the  ground 
freezes  deeply  the  Akron,  or  glazed,  tile 
will  be  better  than  the  land  tile,  as  it 
would  not  be  injured  by  freezing  unless 
filled  with  water,  while  freezing  would 
soon  destroy  the  latter  whether  full  of 
water  or  not.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of 
small  stones  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  trenches 
may  be  dug  for  the  foundation  of  the  road- 
bed that  will  also  serve  for  draining  as 
well,  but  a  clear  outlet  must  be  provided, 
or  soil  will  soon  settle  in  among  the  stones 
and   the   drain  be  clogged. 

The  preliminary  grading,  i.e.,  rough  grad- 
ing of  a  new  lawn,  should  have  been  made 
a  month  or  two  before  it  is  to  be  seeded, 
if  possible,  that  the  settling  of  the  soil  may 
have  been  completed. 

Not  less  than  ten  inches  of  fine  surface 
soil  should  be  put  over  the  rough  grading 
to  be  worked  over  and  be  made  a  rich  seed- 
bed. The  more  this  soil  can  be  worked  the 
better.  After  it  has  been  roughly  raked 
over  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  worked  over  agam.  If 
of  large  extent  the  acme  or  spring-toothed 
harrow  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  surface  of  the  lawn  should  slope 
evenly  away  from  the  buildings  so  that  all 
surface    water   will   quickly    drain    ofif. 

If  the  soil  is  not  already  rich  it  should 
be  made  so  by  the  use  of  fine,  rich  stable 
manure,  or  lawn  fertilizers  made  largely  of 


fine  bone  and  tankage,  or  other  organic 
materials,  and  wood  ashes.  Fertilizers  con- 
taining potash  or  soda  salts  are  likely  to 
injure  the  young  grass  seedlings,  unless  ap- 
plied a  long  time  before  the  grass  seed  is 
sown,  or  the  land  has  been  worked  over 
many  times   after  its   application. 

Wood  ashes  and  fine  ground  bone  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  lawn  fertilizer,  used  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  per  acre,  or  about  25  lbs.  and 
12  lbs.  respectively,  per  square  rod.  Be- 
fore seed  is  sown  the  surface  should  be 
freshly  raked  in  several  directions  with 
long-toothed  iron  rakes  until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  walks  and  drives  a 
line  of  turf  should  be  laid,  or  the  edges 
will  become  broken  before  the  grasses  are 
large  enough  to  trim. 

KIND   OF   GRASSES   TO   USE 

The  best  grasses  for  the  general  lawn  are 
the  June  grass  (Kentucky  blue  grass), 
and  red  tops  (Bent  grasses),  used  in  equal 
quantities  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  ten  pounds  of  white  clo- 
ver. If  the  lawn  is  more  or  less  under  the 
shade  of  trees  some  of  the  fine  grasses 
that  grow  well  in  the  shade  should  be 
added,  like  Canada  Blue  Grass,  Meadow 
Fescue,  Sweet  Vernal,  etc.  The  lawn  grass 
mixtures  sold  by  dealers,  if  the  seed  is 
new,  are  especially  useful,  as  they  contain 
many  kinds  of  seeds,  and  no  matter  what 
the  soil  or  exposure,  some  of  them  will  be 
sure  to  grow. 

SOWING   THE   SEEDS 

Grass  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  newly 
worked  soil.  Rake  over  a  portion,  then 
sow  the  seed  and  rake  it  in,  and  take  an- 
other portion.  One  not  skilled  in  this  will 
sow  more  evenly  if  the  seed  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  lots,  sowing  them  across 
the  land  in  several  directions.  In  raking 
in  the  seed,  the  rake  must  be  held  lightly, 
that  the  soil  and  seed  may  not  be  bunched. 
Whether  a  roller  should  be  used  or  not  de- 
pends upon  several  conditions.  If  the  land 
is  fairly  moist  and  extreme  drouth  does 
not  follow,  rolling  will  be  best,  but  in  a 
rather  dry  soil  and  followed  by  extreme 
drouth  for  several  weeks  the  moisture  is 
less  rapidly  carried  away  if  the  surface  soil 
is  left  light  and  mellow.  The  young  grass 
plants  will  burn  off  in  the  hot  sun  more 
quickly  on  rolled  than  unrolled  land.  A 
newly  seeded  lawn  should  not  be  cut  with 
a  lawn  mower  until  the  surface  has  become 
so  well  established  as  not  to  be  injured  by 
the  ^  wheels.      A    light,    sharp    scythe    run 
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carefully  over  the  lawn  to  cut  off  weeds  and 
the  coarsest  grasses  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
many  weeks.  All  such  clippings  should  be 
carefully  raked  off,  as  in  this  stage  of 
growth  the  young  grass  plants  are  easily 
smothered.  Should  weeds  seem  to  be  in- 
juring the  grass  plants,  it  will  pay  at  this 
stage  of  growth  to  place  wide  planks  upon 
the  surface  and  dig  them  out  with  a  pointed 
knife,  then  scatter  more  grass  seed  and  roll 
it  in.  The  first  year  is  the  critical  time 
with  the  lawn,  and  surplus  grass  seed 
should  be  on  the  land  ready  to  grow  where 
vacant  spaces  occur.  An  abundance  of 
water  is  necessary  to  keep  a  lawn  in  good 
condition,  but  it  should  never  be  put  on 
newly  seeded  lawns  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bake  the  surface  soil.  A  sprinkler  pro- 
ducing a  fine  mist  is  best  for  the  young 
shoots,  and  the  night  is  the  best  time  in 
which  to  apply  it.  Enough  water  must  be 
used  to  wet  down  below  the  roots,  or  the 
rapid  evaporation  following  a  light  water- 
ing will  leave  the  surface  so  baked  that 
in  the  end  it  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
After  the  grasses  have  become  well  estab- 
lished the  lawn-mower  should  be  used  fre- 
quently, cutting  high  from  the  ground  and 
removing  all  long  clippings  that  might 
smother  the  young  plants.  If  the  growth 
is  not  rapid  and  of  a  rich  green  color,  a 
very  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre,  sown  just  before  a  rain, 
or  a  very  light  dressing  of  very  fine  rich 
manure,  will  give  it  a  very  vigorous  start. 

IMPROVING  THE   OLD   LAVi^N 

Probably  there  are  more  old  lawns  that 
it  is  desirable  to  improve  than  new  ones  to 
be  made,  and  many  and  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult problems  are  presented  in  this  work. 
In  considering  these  we  must  first  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  land  and  what  there  may 
be  in  the  way  of  grasses,  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
already  upon  it.  We  must  especially  note 
what  kind  of  grasses  thrive  upon  the  land 
and  encourage  such  to  make  their  best 
growth,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  unde- 
sirable kinds.  There  is  less  opportunity  to 
improve  the  soil  of  the  old  lawn  than  the 
new  one.  We  may  remove  surplus  water 
by  under-draining  and  we  may  enrich  it 
by  surface  dressing,  but  few  will  be  found 
that  can  be  plowed  or  deeply  worked.  A 
dressing  of  a  half-inch  to  an  inch  of  fine 
rich  manure  on  the  surface  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  up  in  the  fall,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  lawn  grass  seed  in  April  and 
August  is  about  the  limit  of  what  we  can  do 
to  improve  the  soil  surface. 

IMPROVING   THE    SURFACE 

We  often  find  very  uneven  surfaces,  more 
or  less  permanent  from  the  growth  of 
trees,  shrubs  or  plants  upon  it,  or  build- 
ings,   walls    or    other    artificial    objects    to 


contend  with.  The  first  consideration  is  to 
take  care  of  the  surface  water,  carrying  it 
away  from  the  buildings  and  preventing 
its  standing  in  ponds  near  the  buildings. 

Deep  depressions  should  be  filled  up, 
abrupt  surfaces  smoothed  off  and  as  good 
a  seed  bed  provided  as  possible.  Fine  rich 
soil  may  be  spread  over  the  old  grasses  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  many 
of  the  grasses  will  work  up  through,  but 
if  covered  much  deeper  than  this,  entire 
new  seeding  must  be  depended  upon.  If 
the  land  is  very  uneven  we  need  fill  up 
only  an  inch  or  so  at  a  time,  once  in  the 
spring  and  again  in  the  fall,  each  time,  sow- 
ing grass  seed,  when,  after  a  few  years, 
the  surface  will  become  perfect,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  have  had  a  fairly  good 
lawn.  If  the  land  is  moist  and  springy  a 
heavy  roller  run  over  it  in  the  spring  will 
press  the  grass  roots  in  place,  and  will 
start  growth  more  quickly  than  would  be 
the  case  without  it. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  grass  seeds 
upon  an  old  lawn  is  in  August,  nature's 
natural  seeding  time,  in  the  fall  just  before 
the  ground  freezes  up  and  very  early  in 
the  spring.  In  order  to  have  a  good  lawn 
the  entire  surface  must  be  covered  with 
grass. 

FREQUENT   CUTTING 

Frequent  cutting  of  the  old  lawn  is  espe- 
cially necessary,  and  many  a  grass  plot  has 
been  turned  into  a  respectable  lawn  by 
mowing  once  or  twice  a  week- 
Continuous  cutting  is  without  doubt  the 
best  treatment  for  the  lawn,  but  whether 
this  shall  be  so  frequent  that  the  very  short 
clippings  drop  and  remain  on  the  surface, 
or  be  made  only  when  the  grasses  have 
reached  two  or  three  inches  in  length  and 
the  clippings  caught  in  a  hopper  or  swept 
up  and  carried  to  the  compost  pile,  or  used 
as  a  mulch,  is  a  matter  of  varied  opinion. 
Frequent  clipping  is  economy  of  time,  ef- 
fort and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine,  but 
few  of  us  are  able  always  to  cut  when  the 
desired  one-half  or  one  inch  growth  has 
taken  place,  and  we  sometimes  have  to  rake 
off  the  heavy  cutting  to  prevent  the  grass 
roots  under  it  from  damping  off  (decay- 
ing). The  length  of  cutting  will  depend 
much  upon  the  vigor  of  the  grasses.  At 
the  first  cutting  in  the  spring  I  would  clip 
very  close,  to  get  rid  of  the  "old  fog,"  or 
dead  leaves,  at  the  roots,  then  later  raise 
the  knives  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  or  so  to 
produce  a  soft,  mossy  carpet.  To  adjust 
the  blades  of  a  lawn-mower  so  that  it  will 
cut  well  and  yet  not  run  hard,  requires 
much  mechanical  skill  and  good  judgment. 
The  modern  machine  is  so  made  that  if  kept 
well  adjusted  it  is  self  sharpening,  and  may 
be  run  years  without  being  "sharpened." 
An  abundance  of  oil — good  machine  oil  with 
a  little  kerosene  in  it — and  the  frequent 
slight  adjusting  of  the  screws,  will  keep  the 
machine  in  good  working  order. 


ARE  ANIMALS   SYMPATHETIC? 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


PROTECTIVE    COLORATION 

RECENTLY  in  these  pages  I  intimated 
that  I  thought  Mr.  Wallace  worked  his 
theory  of  protective  coloration  pretty  hard 
at  times. 

Followfing  Grant  Allen,  he  even  thinks 
that  nuts  are  protectively  colored ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  that  they  are  not  to  be 
eaten.  But  without  the  agency  of  the  birds 
and  the  squirrels  how  are  the  heavy  nuts 
such  as  the  chestnut,  beechnut,  acorn,  but- 
ternut and  the  like,  to  be  scattered?  The 
blue-jay  is  often  busy  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  fall,  planting  chestnuts  and  acorns,  and 
red  squirrels  carry  butternuts  and  walnuts 
far  from  the  parent  trees,  and  place  them 
in  forked  limbs  and  holes  for  future  use. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  fall  to  the  ground 
and  take  root.  If  the  protective  coloration 
of  the'  nuts  then  were  effective,  it  would 
defeat  a  purpose  which  every  tree  and  shrub 
and  plant  has  at  heart,  namely,  the  scat- 
tering of  its  seed.  I  notice  that  the  button 
balls  on  the  sycamores  are  protectively  col- 
ored also,  and  certainly  they  do  not  crave 
concealment,  nothing  eats  them.  It  is  true 
that  they  hang  on  the  naked  trees  till 
spring  when  no  concealment  is  possible. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  jays  and  the  crows 
carry  away  the  chestnuts  from  the  open 
burrs  on  the  trees  where  no  color  scheme 
would  conceal  them.  But  the  squirrels 
find  them  upon  the  ground  even  beneath 
the  snow,  being  guided,,  no  doubt,  by  the 
sense  of  smell. 

The  hickory  nut  is  almost  white;  why 
does  not  it  seek  concealment  also?  It  is 
just  as  helpless  as  the  others,  and  is  just 
as  sweet-meated.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
birds  can  do  nothing  with  it  on  account  of 
its  thick  shell ;  it  needs  therefore  to  attract 
some  four-footed  creature  that  will  carry 
it  away  from  the  parent  tree,  and  this  is 
done  by  the  mice  and  the  squirrels.  But 
if  this  is  the  reason  of  its  whiteness,  there 
is  the  dusky  butternut  and  the  black  wal- 
nut, both  rnore  or  less  concealed  by  their 
color,  and  yet  having  the  same  need  of 
some  creature  to  scatter  them. 

The  seeds  of  the  maple  and  of  the  ash 
and  the  linden  are  obscurely  colored,  and 
they  are  winged;  hence,  they  do  not  need 
the  aid  of  any  creature  in  their  dissemina- 
tion. To  say  that  this  is  the  reason  of 
their  dull  unattractive  tints,  would  be  an 
explanation  on  a  par  with  much  that  one 
hears  about  the  significance  of  animal  and 
vegetable  coloration.  Why  is  corn  so 
bright  colored,  and  wheat  and  barley  so 
dull,  and  rice  so  white?  No  doubt  there 
is  a  reason  in  each  case,  but  I  doubt  if 
that  reason  has  any  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding animal  life. 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  flowers  have 
color  and  perfume  to  attract  the  insects  to 


aid  in  their  fertilization — a  need  so  para- 
mount with  all  plants,  because  plants  that 
are  fertilized  by  aid  of  the  wind  have  very 
inconspicuous  flowers.  It  seems  equally 
true  that  the  high  colors  of  most  fruits  is 
to  attract  some  hungry  creature  to  come 
and  eat  them  and  thus  scatter  the  seeds. 
From  the  dwarf  cornel,  or  bunch  berry,  in 
the  woods,  to  the  red-thorn  in  the  fields, 
every  fruit-bearing  plant  and  shrub  and 
tree  seems  to  advertise  itself  to  the  passer- 
by in  its  bright  hues.  Apparently  there  is 
no  other  use  to  the  plant  of  the  fleshy  peri- 
carp than  to  serve  as  a  bait  or  wage  for 
some  animal  to  come  and  sow  its  seed. 
Why,  then,  should  it  not  take  on  these  al- 
luring colors  to  help  along  this  end?  And 
yet  there  comes  the  thought,  may  not  this 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  berries  and  tree 
fruits  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  chemis- 
try of  ripening,  as  it  is  with  the  autumn 
foliage?  What  benefit  to  the  tree  directly 
or  indirectly  is  all  this  wealth  of  color  of 
the  autumn?  Many  of  the  toad-stools  are 
highly  colored  also;  how  do  they  profit  by 
it?  Many  of  the  shells  upon  the  beach  are 
very  showy,  to  what  end?  Is  there  any- 
thing that  eats  the  hip  of  the  wild  rose? 
Yet,  behold  its  high  color.  The  cherry- 
birds  find  the  pale  ox-hearts  as  readily  as 
they  do  the  brilliant  Murillos,  and  the  dull 
blue  cedar  berries,  and  the  duller  drupes 
of  the  lotus  do  not  hide  from  them  or  from 
the  robins.  But  it  is  true  that  the  greenish 
white  grapes  in  the  vineyard  do  not  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  the  birds  as  do  the  blue 
and  red  ones. 

The  seeds  of  some  wild  fruit,  such  as  the 
climbing  bitter-sweet,  are  so  soft  that  it 
seems  impossible  they  should  pass  through 
the  gizzard  of  a  bird  and  not  be  destroyed. 
The  seeds  of  the  barberry,  again,  are  rather 
hard,  but  what  eats  this  highly  acrid  fruit? 
I  have  never  seen  a  bird  touch  it.  In  my 
neighborhood  the  fruit  hangs  untouched 
till  it  decays  and  drops  in  the  spring. 

The  fruit  of  the  sumac  comes  the  nearest 
to  being  a  cheat  of  anything  I  know  of  in 
nature — a  collection  of  seeds  covered  with 
a  flannel  coat  with  just  a  perceptible  acid 
taste,  and  all  highly  colored.  Unless  the 
seed  itself  is  digested  what  is  there  to 
tempt  the  bird  to  devour  it,  or  to  reward  it 
for  so  doing? 

In  the  tropics  one  sees  fruits  that  do  not 
become  bright  colored  on  ripening,  such  as 
the  bread  fruit,  the  custard  apple,  the  nase- 
berry,  the  mango.  And  tropical  foliage 
never  colors  up  as  does  the  foliage  of 
northern  trees. 

A    SQUIRREL   IN    THE   RYE 

An  intelligent  man  who  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  thought  he  was  telling  the 
exact  truth,   once   said   to  me   that   he   had 
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seen  a  red  squirrel  gather  kernels  of  green 
rye  and  spread  them  upon  the  wall  to  dry 
before  storing  them  up  for  winter  use. 
The  green  grain  would,  of  course,  spoil  if 
packed  away  in  a  tree  cavity,  and  the  squir- 
rel knew  this.  I  cannot  credit  the  man 
with  having  seen  correctly,  or  at  least,  of 
having  interpreted  correctly  what  he  saw. 
He  has  doubtless  seen  a  squirrel  eating  the 
grain  from  green  rye  heads,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  squirrel  let  fall  some 
kernels  upon  the  wall,  and  that  later  he 
or  another  squirrel  came  along  and  ate 
them  or  carried  them  off.  It  is  the  deliber- 
ate curing  and  the  storing  up  for  later  use — • 
that  one  is  skeptical  about.  Rye  is  green  in 
June,  and  when  the  squirrel  stores  up  food, 
which  he  only  does  in  a  tentative  kind  of 
way,  he  does  not  do  so  till  late  in  the  fall. 
I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  even  stores 
up  grain  of  any  sort,  only  nuts.  He  has  no 
cheek  pouches  like  the  chipmunk  in  which 
to  carry  grain.  The  nuts  he  holds  in  his 
teeth. 


ANIMAL    SYMPATHY 


An  Iowa  correspondent  asks  me  to  give 
him  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  dumb  animals  have  sympathy,  and 
added  that  a  minister  at  a  funeral  in  their 
town  had  said  that  no  animal  except  man 
was  capable  of  sympathy.  I  agree  with  the 
minister.  Sympathy,  I  think,  is  beyond  the 
lower  animals.  When  we  sympathize  with 
a  person  we  put  ourselves  in  his  or  her 
place ;  we  feel  sorry  for  him ;  we  pity  him ; 
we  would  gladly  alleviate  his  suffering — ■ 
all  of  which  implies  more  or  less  imagina- 
tion and  disinterested  regard.  Suscepti- 
bility to  the  sufferings  of  others  is  one  of 
many  higher  attributes.  When  sympathy 
was  born  the  race  was  lifted  above  the 
purely  animal  plane.  The  next  step  is  tak- 
ing the  sufferings  of  others  upon  yourself, 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  altruism.  Pure 
selfishness  rules  the  lower  animals,  and 
necessarily  so.  Sympathy  is  not  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species,  but  affec- 
tion for  their  young  is.  Animals  certainly 
have  a  feeling  of  comradeship  for  each 
other,  and  experience  something  like  grief 
at  separation,  yet  a  dog  or  a  cat  or  a  horse 
or  a  cow  will  sniff  at  the  body  of  its  dead 
fellow  with  apparent  unconcern.  A  cry  of 
distress  among  the  birds  will  bring  every 
bird  within  hearing  to  the  spot,  and  cause 
them  to  be  more  or  less  agitated,  but  it 
is  only  because  they  are  alarmed  for  their 
own  safety :  a  common  enemy  may  be 
about.  In  the  herd  and  the  flock  a  sick 
or  wounded  member  is  often  fallen  upon 
by  its  fellows  and  destroyed.  If  any  ani- 
mal ever  experiences  the  emotion  we  call 
sympathy  it  is,  of  course,  the  dog.  The 
dog  has  so  long  been  the  companion  of  man 
that  he  often  shows  in  his  nature  a  trace 
of  the  purely  human. 


SHAM     NATURAL     HISTORY     PHOTOGRAPHS 

In  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Williams'  beaver 
story  in  last  month's  Outing  I  referred  to 
what  I  considered  an  excellent  paper  on 
the  beaver  in  a  magazine  of  last  April  by 
Joseph  Brunner.  The  photographs  that  ac- 
companied it  were  remarkable  and  convinc- 
ing. No  one  had  ever  before,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  been  able  to  get  photographs  of 
beavers  working.  Now,  Mr.  Brunner 
comes  out  with  a  paper  on  Our  Ruffed 
Grouse,  accompanied  by  photographs  that 
are  not  convincing.  They  even  make  one 
question  the  genuineness  of  his  beaver  pic- 
tures. Have  we  reached  the  period  of  sham 
photographs  as  well  as  of  sham  observa- 
tions in  nattiral  history?  Very  few  peo- 
ple have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
beaver  in  its  native  haunts,  and  so  are  easily 
deceived  in  regard  to  it.  Not  so  with  the 
ruffed  grouse.  Nearly  every  countryman 
knows  something  about  its  ways  and  habits. 
If  anything  in  its  natural  history  is  well 
established  it  is  that  its  sound  in  drumming 
is  made  with  the  wings.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  partridge  drum  many  times.  The 
sound  is  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  those 
strong  concave  wings  beating  rapidly 
against  the  sides  of  the  bird's  own  breast. 
In  flight  the  sound  is  the  same,  though 
not  so  loud  nor  so  modulated.  But  Mr. 
Brunner  pictures  a  grouse  on  a  log  in,  the 
woods  making  the  sound  without  any  move- 
ment of  the  wings.  The  bird  is  supposedly 
manufacturing  the  thunder  in  its  own  crop. 
I   believe   this   to   be   a   fake   picture. 

The  photograph  also  which  Mr.  Brunner 
gives  of  two  cock  partridges  fighting  in 
the  woods  is  evidently  a  made-up  picture 
from  stuffed  birds.  How  could  any  pho- 
tographer be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  to  catch  such  a  casual  scene  as  that? 

HOW     ANIMALS     ESCAPE    EXTERMINATION 

How  is  the  balance  of  life  on  the  globe 
maintained?  Why  have  not  species  exter- 
minated species?  Why  have  not  the  birds 
exterminated  the  insects,  and  the  hawks 
and  owls  exterminated  the  birds?  Be- 
cause the  insects  are  so  much  more  pro- 
lific than  the  birds  and  the  birds  so  much 
more  prolific  than  the  hawks  and  owls. 
The  hawks  and  owls  are  also  more  re- 
stricted as  to  food.  The  more  adaptive  an 
animal  is  the  greater  are  the  chances  of 
surviving.  If  wolves  and  foxes  could 
browse  like  deer  and  sheep  and  rabbits, 
they  would  be  as  numerous  as  these  latter 
species. 

The  potato  bug  has  unduly  increased  in 
the  East  because  its  food  is  abundant,  and 
its  enemies  have  not  appeared.  The  forest 
worms  threatened  to  destroy  the  maple 
woods  of  some  sections,  till  its  enemy,  the 
ichnuman  fly,  appeared.  Rabbits  have  in- 
creased unduly  in  Australia  because  their 
natural  enemies  have  not  kept  pace. 


THE   INDIVIDUALITY   OF   DOGS 

RESULTS  OF  INBREEDING 

By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  studies 
about  a  kenne!  is  the  individuality  of 
dogs.  To  a  man  who  has  any  of  the  spirit 
of  the  naturahst,  it  is  an  unending  pleasure 
to  watch  the  character  of  a  dog  manifest 
itself  spontaneously.  1  think  that  it  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  amateur  readers  if  I 
mention  a  few  instances  now  before  me. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  setter  bitches 
in  the  country  has  in  her  public  life  a  much 
more  pretentious  name,  but  I  will  call  her 
Belle.  She  has  been  handled  against  many 
famous  field  trial  winners  and,  perhaps,  has 
few  superiors  in  style,  speed  and  range.  Yet 
in  the  kennel  she  seems  dull  and  sleeps  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  the  time.  Every 
afternoon,  however,  at  approximately  a 
regular  hour,  she  starts  up,  full  of  ginger, 
plunges  out  in  the  yard  and  races  around 
for  an  hour  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  She 
usually  tries  to  induce  some  other  dog  to 
race  with  her.  Whether  or  not  she  finds  a 
partner,  she  goes  through  this  exercise  at 
top  speed. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  the  reasons 
for  her  peculiarity,  except  to  suggest  that 
her  capacity  for  high-class  performance 
probably  has  some  relation  to  her  habit  of 
completely  resting  her  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem during  four-fifths  of  the  day.  What 
she  does  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  any 
training  or  artificial  habit  inculcated  by 
man. 

Another  point  in  her  individuality  is  that 
she  invariably  looks  as  if  she  had  just  come 
out  of  a  bath.  In  winter  I  do  not  permit 
bathing  in  my  kennel,  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle brushing.  Most  of  the  dogs  wear  a 
dingy  look  before  they  get  out  into  the 
cleansing  bushes  and  grass  in  the  spring. 
This  bitch  has  a  well-marked  blue  belton 
body  and  a  flat  coat.  She  does  not  appear 
to  take  any  pains  with  herself,  but  con- 
stantly presents  this  appearance  of  dainty 
freshness. 

When  people  talk  about  heredity  as  be- 
ing governed  by  mathematical  laws,  I  al- 
ways think  of  the  immense  differences 
which  often,  perhaps  always,  appear  in 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  dog  lit- 
ters. I  have  now  a  brother  and  sister  by 
Count  Whitcstone.  They  are  of  the  same 
color  and  general  make-up,  but  totally  dif- 
ferent in  character.  The  dog  is  aggressive 
and  inclined  to  be  belligerent.  The  bitch  is 
all  amiability  and  gentleness.  This  is  not 
to  be  called  the  difference  of  sex,  because 
in  many  other  litters  the  contrast  of  char- 
acters will  be  reversed. 

There  is  a  brace  of  pointers  which  illus- 
trate how  hard  it  is  to  estimate  speed  ex- 
cept   in    actual    competitions.      King    is    a 


large  black  and  white  dog  of  elastic  move- 
ment. He  moves  with  his  head  up  and  a 
long,  swinging  stride.  After  studying  him 
some  time,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  by  a  considerable  margin  the  fast- 
est field  dog  anywhere  near  St.  Louis.  To 
see  him  traveling  alone,  I  doubt  whether 
any  man  would  rate  him  as  of  more  than 
moderate  speed.  Put  him  out  with  another 
dog  and  he  will  be  moving  easily  while  the 
other  is  all  out. 

I  had  occasion  to  notice  this  difference 
a  few  days  ago.  There  was  at  the  kennel 
a  new  arrival — an  Irish  setter  bitch — some- 
thing below  the  average  size.  The  kennel 
man  asked  me  to  come  out  and  look  at  her, 
as  he  believed  that  she  was  the  fastest 
Irish  setter  he  had  ever  seen.  When  turned 
out  I  did  think  she  was  going  a  tremendous 
clip  for  an  Irish  lass.  I  told  the  kennel- 
man  to  bring  the  pointer.  The  two  were 
thrown  off  together  and  the  poor  little  bitch 
could  scarcely  keep  near  him,  though  he 
was  going  without  effort  and  she  was  at 
her  top-notch. 

The  other  pointer,  Ben,  illustrates  the 
opposite  type.  He  is  an  earnest  and  busy 
dog,  very  taking  in  style  and  apparently 
fast.  He  is  of  compact  build  and  short- 
gaited.  Most  men  would  call  him  faster 
than  King  if  the  two  were  tried  separately. 
In  actual  competition  Ben  is  ridiculously 
outclassed. 

This  comparison  of  two  pointers  is  to 
me  a  constant  reminder  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  encomiums  passed  on  the  speed  of 
dogs  which  are  not  now  living.  No  man 
who  has  not  some  certain  means  of  com- 
parison should  ever  say  that  a  dead  dog 
was  faster  than  is  a  living  fast  one. 

THE    AGE    FOR    TRAINING 

A  correspondent  asks  how  old  a  setter  or 
pointer  puppy  should  be  before  the  process 
of  training  with  the  gun.  I  do  not  much 
believe  in  laying  down  rigid  rules  about  any 
young  anmial.  In  the  case  of  field  dogs,  it 
depends  upon  one's  own  taste  and  upon 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

A  field  trial  dog  should  be  trained  very 
little  before  he  is  a  year  old.  Any  sports- 
man who  admires  fast,  wide-ranging  and 
courageous  dogs  should  observe  the  same 
rule.  But  if  one  prefers  discipline  I  should 
say  that  the  sooner  the  training  begins  the 
better;  adding  only  that  the  discipline 
should  be  applied  with  some  discretion. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  dogs  for  sin- 
gle-bird shooting  I  have  known  was  taught 
a  number  of  tricks  to  order  before  he  was 
four    months    old.      No    severity,    however, 
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was  ever  applied  to  his  training.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  his  education  was  that 
whatever  he  did  was  to  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  his  owner.  He  was 
constantly  looking  for  instruction  and  al- 
ways had  one  eye  and  one  ear  on  the  gun. 
He  suited  his  owner  exactly  and  that  gen- 
tleman to  this  day  insists  with  copious  il- 
lustrations that  no  other  such  dog  ever 
lived. 

That  was  the  taste  of  the  man.  A  man 
of  another  kind  would  not  be  seen  with  a 
dog  which  cantered  around  in  a  hundred- 
yard  range  and  was  always  looking  for 
orders. 

INBREEDING 


To  the  student  of  breeding,  the  results 
of  inbreeding  are  an  exhaustless  source  of 
information.  For  myself,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  upon  what  basis  of  as- 
certained fact  arose  the  belief  which  pre- 
vails even  among  scientific  men  that  in- 
breeding increases  nervous  weakness  and 
tends  to  dwarf  the  size,  strength  and  vigor. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  close  in- 
breeding and  never  saw  a  single  fact  to 
suggest  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  if  neurotic  specimens  and  puny 
specimens  are  used  for  the  experiment,  the 
result  will  be  neurotic  and  puny;  but  any- 
body can  take  exceptionally  big,  strong  and 
nervously  stable  specimens  and  increase 
those  qualities  steadily. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  in  Outing 
the  experiment  of  Col.  McCarty,  of  West- 
ern Maryland,  in  pointers.  He  took  a 
half-brother  and  sister,  then  from  that  cross 
a  full  brother  and  sister,  and  from  that  lit- 
ter another  full  brother  and  sister.  I  do 
not  know  in  history  where  there  is  an  ex- 
ample of  closer  breeding.  Col.  McCarty 
kindly  sent  me  a  youngster  from  this  ex- 
periment. He  was  a  large,  healthy,  power- 
ful and  rugged  dog.  When  a  little  less  than 
a  year  old  he  was  run  over  by  a  trolley  car 
and  killed.  But  there  is  not  a  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  weak  constitu- 
tional quality  would  have  developed.  In 
this  case  I  did  recognize  what  I  have  always 
seen  in  examples  of  extremely  close  breed- 
ing. This  young  dog  had  lost  most  of  the 
acquired  outline  of  head  which  has  been 
produced  by  breeding  for  a  standard  in 
looks.  His  ears  were  short,  his  muzzle 
rather  pointed  and  his  skull  round.  In 
other  words,  he  reproduced  the  ancestral, 
crude  type.  I  do  not  have  much  faith  in 
atavism  as  far  as  that  means  reverting  to 
some  particular  ancestor,  but  I  know  that 
in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  very  close  inbreed- 
ing which  have  come  under  my  notice,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  cut  out  all  inter- 
mediate stages  of  advancement  in  artificial 
characteristics  and  to  revert  to  general  orig- 
inal types. 

Another  case  of  close  inbreeding  was  that 


of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Winfield,  Kansas.  Some 
years  ago,  I  gave  a  friend  a  setter  bitch 
puppy,  which  passed  into  Mr.  Martin's 
hands.  She  was  bred  to  Marie's  Sport,  a 
dog  related  to  her  in  several  lines.  Mr. 
Martin  retained  a  brace  of  puppies,  male 
and  female.  After  a  time  he  wished  to  raise 
some  puppies.  There  was  no  stud  dog  in 
the  neighborhood  which  he  fancied,  and  he 
tried  breeding  together  brother  and  sister. 
He  has  a  dog  from  this  litter  which  is  now 
mature.  The  animal  is  much  larger,  more 
vigorous  and  more  intelligent  than  either 
his  mother  or  father. 

Perhaps  the  young  dog  which  attracted 
most  attention  during  the  past  field  trial 
season  was  the  setter,  Bondhu  Wind'en.  He 
was  run  as  a  bye  dog  in  the  championship 
stake  at  Grand  Junction,  and  performed 
so  brilliantly  in  the  three  hours  that  some 
of  the  experts  believed  that  he  would  have 
won  the  stake  if  he  had  been  regularly  en- 
tered. I  need  not  go  into  argument  to 
show  how  this  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance in  a  derby  dog.  Looking  at 
Bondhu,  some  of  the  theorists  would  say 
that  he  showed  the  results  of  inbreeding, 
since  he  is  rather  small,  though  muscular 
and  vigorous.  But  it  happens  that  his  two 
full  brothers  are  dogs  of  large  size  and  ex- 
ceptionally masculine  character.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  style,  they  are  all  pretty  near- 
ly of  his  class  in  the  field.  So  that  in  this 
litter,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  close  inbreeding 
proves  a  case  rather  in  favor  of  close  breed- 
ing. 

The  future  historian  will,  perhaps,  take 
Bondhu  as  an  example  of  the  dwarfing  ef- 
fects of  the  inbreeding  system,  since  he  is 
much  the  most  famous  of  the  lot  and  will 
have  the  largest  place  in  the  records.  Some 
other  man  could,  however,  take  the  two 
brothers  and  cite  them  as  proof  that  in- 
breeding increases  size  and  power.  To  me, 
the  conclusion  is  that  inbreeding  of  itself 
does  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Let  me,  however,  tell  the  whole  truth  as 
far  as  I  have  it  under  my  eyes.  There  is 
a  pack  or  family  of  beagles  near  St.  Louis 
which  has  been  closely  inbred  for  six  or 
seven  generations.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
how  the  inbreeding  has  been  carried  on, 
since  the  owner  had  no  plans  beyond  enter- 
taining such  faith  in  his  dogs  that  he  would 
not  admit  any  outside  blood.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  he  obtained  a  pair,  which 
were,  according  to  his  light,  of  unexampled 
merit.  He  has  kept  the  pack  perfectly  pure, 
but  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  mating. 
He  kept  his  pack  in  an  inclosure,  and  when 
he  wanted  a  litter  of  puppies  would  simply 
turn  the  bitch  in  with  the  bunch.  His 
method  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  di- 
minishing of  size.  Those  now  in  his  pos- 
session are  very  small,  but  they  are  of  re- 
markable nose,  stamina  and  accuracy  of 
work.  What  these  beagle  instances  prove, 
I  will  leave  to  the  philosophers. 


THE   RETURN   OF   BOB  WHITE 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


AND  now  begins  what  should  be  the 
true  sportsman's  busiest  season  for  ob- 
servation. The  fly-fisher,  of  course,  has  the 
stage  all  to  himself  so  far  as  sportsmanlike 
killing  is  concerned,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
all  of  the  fascinating  outdoor  work  to  ac- 
complish the  doom  of  jeweled  acrobats, 
which  may  recklessly  leap  at  seductively 
arranged  humbugs.  The  really  accom- 
plished angler  by  no  means  depends  solely 
upon  trout  for  his  daily  pleasure.  He  has, 
or  should  have,  any  amount  of  spare  time 
and  an  eye  for  a  thousand  and  one  othefj 
things  beyond  the  cold,  silvery  twist  of  the 
chosen  brook.  In  fact,  the  right  man  scarce 
could  follow  a  few  miles  of  typical  trout- 
water  without  observing  many  things  quite 
as  interesting  as  the  boldest  trout  that  ever 
ringed  the  surface  of  a  pool.  And,  to  me, 
at  least,  these  various  glances  either  side 
of  the  water  constitute  one  of  the  lasting 
charms  of  that  delectable  sport — trout-fish- 
ing. 

Where  the  stream  dawdles  across  a 
moist  level  crowded  with  tall,  slim  sap- 
lings, one  is  very  apt  to  flush  that  feathered 
mystery,  the  woodcock.  The  trouting  comes 
with  the  May,  but  the  cock  came,  perhaps, 
as  early  as  the  first  of  March.  By  night 
he  came — the  second  or  third  night  after 
the  big  thaw — but  only  a  rubber-booted, 
skulking  naturalist  -  sportsman  saw  him 
weaving  bat-like  through  the  damp  ob- 
scurity toward  the  very  clump  of  saplings 
which  screened  his  infantile  operations  two 
long  years  before.  Since  then,  he  may  have 
been  to  Georgia  and  back  a  couple  of  times, 
for  he  is  a  great  traveler,  and  have  been 
missed  by  a  dozen  crudely  developed  "Dar- 
kies," and  not  a  few  haughty,  but  over- 
anxious "Whites."  And  here  he  is  again, 
wearing  the  same  old  pair  of  small,  but  de- 
ceptive wings,  and  as  ready  to  again  take 
a  hand  in  the  desperate  old  game  of  life 
and   death. 

Once  in  good  condition  after  the  North- 
ward flight,  the  cock  loses  no  time  in  the 
matters  of  courtship,  matrimony  and  pad- 
ding the  census.  The  courtship  is  most  in- 
teresting, but  it  has  been  witnessed  only 
by  those  who  know  something  of  the  bird's 
ways  and  who  have  lain  upon  some  half- 
dry  log,  or  knoll,  and  peered  through  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  earliest  spring  even- 
ings. A  stretch  of  old  pasture,  bordered 
with  thickets  backed  by  a  low-lying  wood- 
land, is  capital  ground  for  such  twilight 
study.  The  watcher  first  hears  a  peculiar, 
sharp  note — quack,  followed  by  the  shrill- 
ing of  the  wings  as  the  bird  leaves  the 
ground ;  then  sees  the  dark  form  rapidly 
weaving  about.  Presently  the  flight  changes 
to  a  long  spiral  ascent,  after  which  the  bird 
may  describe  a  few  great  circles,  then  whis- 
tle sharply  and  stoop  swiftly,  to  perhaps  its 
exact    starting-point.      The    cause    for    this 


return  is,  I  suspect,  an  invisible  but  favor- 
ably impressed  female,  for  when  male 
creatures,  tweeded,  or  feathered,  scaled, 
woolled,  haired,  furred,  or  naked,  get  to 
doing  early  spring,  twilight  fool  stunts  in 
a  miasmatic  arena,  only  booze  or  beauty 
should  be  the  excuse.  The  male  also  struts 
with  lowered  wings  and  spread,  elevated 
tail ;  the  action  being  quite  similar  to  the 
well-known  display  of  the  peacock,  turkey 
and  various  members  of  the  grouse  family. 
I  was  once  greatly  astonished  to  see  a  sup- 
posedly dead,  late  fall  bird,  strut  in  this 
way  as  I  went  to  pick  him  up.  He  walked 
perhaps  a  couple  of  feet,  then  toppled  over 
as  dead  as  a  mummy.  I  cannot  explain  the 
action — possibly,  as  did  his  lady  in  the 
spring,  a  pellet  of  number  eight  had  touched 
his  heart  a  bit? 

The  brief  courtship  ended,  the  birds  lose 
little  time  over  home-building,  the  nest 
merely  consisting  of  a  few  leaves  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  small  depression  of  the  ground 
in  some  sheltered  nook  of  the  woods.  The 
bufif,  brown-spotted  eggs  usually  number 
four,  and  may  be  laid  while  failing  snow 
yet  lingers  near  the  nest.  The  newly 
hatched  young  are  delicate-looking  little 
things,  covered  with  yellowish  down,  mot- 
tled with  blackish-brown.  Contrary  to  the 
statements  of  not  a  few  writers,  they  are 
neither  active  on  their  feet  nor  clever  at 
hiding,  showing  merely  a  trace  of  the  nerv- 
ous energy  and  get-to-cover  ability  of  young 
Bob  Whites  and  young  grouse.  In  fact, 
for  some  little  time  after  leaving  the  shell, 
the  young  cock  is  a  very  tottery  sprinter 
and,  apparently,  seriously  handicapped  by 
his  long  bill.  The  mother  is  most  devoted 
to  her  practically  helpless  babies,  and  after 
an  alarm,  is  almost  certain  to  remove  them 
one  by  one  to  a  safer  retreat.  To  do  this, 
she  gets  astride  the  youngster  and  with  her 
legs  presses  it  firmly  against  her  body, 
then  gently  flutters  up  and  away,  returning 
till  all  have  been  removed.  I  have  more 
than  once  witnessed  this  touching  little  per- 
formance, and  anyone  stumbling  upon  a 
young  cock  may  do  the  same,  providing  he 
will  quietly  retire  to  some  cover,  remain 
motionless  and  alert.  The  sight  is  ample 
reward  for  the  usually  brief  vigil.  The 
mother,  driven  from  the  young,  is  apt  to 
simulate  lameness  of  wing  or  leg  to  draw 
away  the  intruder  in  what,  of  course,  is 
vain  pursuit.  I  have  heard  her,  while  she 
was  tumbling  about  pretending  lameness, 
utter  a  peculiar  quacking  note,  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  our 
highest  authorities. 

WOUNDED    BIRDS 

For  the  benefit  of  young  shooters — and 
such  older  hands  as  may  improve  thereby, 
I  would  say — when  you  have  fired  at  a  bird, 
of  any  species,  and  apparently  have  clean 
missed   that   same,   keep   a   shrewd   eye   on 
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it  so  far  as  it  may  be  seen.  Not  seldom, 
what  you  are  sure  is  a  lost  bird,  actually  is 
hit  and  falls  unnoticed  far  away,  never  to 
rise  again.  I  have  often  seen  low-crossing 
ducks  hold  their  even  flight  for  perhaps  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  then  suddenly  col- 
lapse. That  was  a  case  of  perhaps  only  a 
single  pellet  and  internal  bleeding.  When 
a  bird  goes  tearing  away  with  an  occasional 
waver  in  its  flight  and  its  hinder  parts  wag- 
ging curiously,  keep  your  eye  on  it.  The 
back  is  injured,  and  when  that  bird  goes  to 
ground,  or  water,  it  will  stop  there,  and  you 
can  get  it  if  you  have  marked  it  well.  A 
bird  that  whirls  round  and  round,  then 
climbs  up,  higher  and  higher  in  a  decreas- 
ing spiral,  either  is  blinded,  or  fatally  in- 
jured about  the  head  or  neck.  No  matter 
how  high,  or  far  it  may  twist,  it  is  yours, 
providing  you  can  get  to  the  spot  where  it 
falls.  It  is  a  kindly,  sportsmanlike  thing  to 
spare  no  pains  to  follow  and  secure  any 
wounded  quarry,  and  the  act  also  may  do 
good  in  another  direction.  For  instance,  I 
once  mortally  offended  one  haughty  old 
Canada  gander  that  honked  defiance  at  what 
he  deemed  to  be  a  safe  distance.  I  hit  him 
hard  with  both  barrels,  but  he  struggled 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  finally  fell 
in  the  center  of  the  only  dry  road  crossing 
the  great  waste  of  mud  and  water.  I 
ploughed  after  him  for  half  a  mile,  then 
reached  going  which  meant  over  the  waders 
and  wet  up  to  your  cinch.  Just  as  I'd 
got  as  wet  as  I  could,  a  man— or  rather 
a  thing — seated  in  a  sulky  drawn  by  a 
a  handsome  trotter,  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and  halted  where  I  knew  lay  my  gander. 
The  man  raised  the  prize  so  I  could  enjoy 
a  good  look  at  it,  then  beckoned  me  on. 
When  I  had  floundered  within  about  one 
hundred  yards,  my  Good  Samaritan  placed 
his  thumb  against  (I  fancy)  the  end  of  his 
nose,  wiggled  his  fingers  a  bit,  then  the 
outfit  sped  off  at  the  trotter's  best  gait.  I 
think  my  remarks  would  have  lit  asbestos 
shavings,  for  he  was  so  humped  up  in  his 
ulster  that  even  goose  loads  could  do  but 
little.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
truly  covered  a  bird's  vitals  and,  according 
to  your  knowledge  and  belief,  hit  it  fair 
with  both  barrels,  and  it  still  continues 
speeding  toward  the  Arctic,  or  wherever  it 
may  be  bound  for  and  there  raises  a  lusty 
brood,  then — well,  just  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  missed  and  whatever  else  you  may 
do,  don't  tell  a  hard-luck  story  to  your 
suffering  friends. 

Remember,  this,  of  course,  to  the  young 
sportsman,  that  no  shrewd  veteran  either 
bothers  over  his  own  misses  or  takes  any 
stock  in  the  hard-luck  yarn.  To  his  trained 
mental  vision,  your  description  calls  up  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  scene  and  incident 
and  he  at  once  knows  how  much,  or  how 
little,  truth  you  are  loaded  with.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  young  nimrod  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  listener  probably 
knows  ten  times  as  much  about  the  subject 


as  does  the  teller  of  the  wondrous  tale,  as  is 
not  seldom  attested  by  a  sly  wink  at  who- 
ever else  may  be  present.  I  just  dote  upon 
that  eager  enthusiasm,  so  long  as  it  don't  lie 
itself  black  in  the  face,  but  beyond  that,  it 
is  apt  to  prove  tiresome. 

THE    GRAY    SQUIRREL 

In  a  recent  number  of  Shooting  and  Fish- 
ing and  while  speaking  of  the  gray  squirrel, 
a  contributor  says :  "There  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  confusion  regarding  the  iden- 
tity of  this  species,  some  hunters  in  a  day's 
bag  securing  what  they  declare  are  two 
varieties,  the  black  and  the  gray;  but  it  is 
now  settled  among  scientists  that  the  black 
squirrels  are  simply  the  gray  in  another 
coat,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  proved 
that  the  female  gray  often  brings  forth  one 
or  two  dark-brown  or  black  young  ones 
in  a  litter  of  five  or  six." 

I  wonder  what  the  boys  of  the  old  bri- 
gade, and  the  negroes  of  Western  Ontario 
will  have  to  say  concerning  this  statement. 
In  the  old  days,  the  black  squirrels  used  to 
appear  in  great  numbers  at  irregular  (some 
claimed  seven-year)  periods,  and  squirrel- 
shooting  was  the  great  sport  for  lads  who 
had  not  quite  graduated  as  wing-shots.  I 
once  killed  thirty-odd  black  squirrels  in,  a 
day,  also  many  bags  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
or  so  in  the  woods  of  Kent  and  Essex 
counties,  but  I  never  shot  a  gray  squirrel 
tnitil  I  went  into  the  Michigan  woods.  In 
Oceana  County  I  killed  one  black  specimen 
and  it  was  a  novelty  to  the  men  of  the 
big  lumber  camp.  In  our  home  collection 
of  stuffed  creatures  are — a  black  squirrel, 
an  almost  white  one  with  a  little  slate  color 
about  the  head;  a  fox-squirrel,  gray  above, 
yellowish-brown  below;  a  gray  squirrel, 
white  below ;  a  specimen  gray  all  over,  no . 
white,  and  also  red  and  flying  squirrels  and 
the  chipmunk.  Now,  while  I  know  a  heap 
more  about  birds  than  I  know,  or  care, 
about  squirrels,  it  does  seem  that  the  once 
so  abundant  blacks  were  not  modeled  like 
the,  in  that  country,  rare  grays.  The  latter 
appeared  much  stouter,  more  of  a  rabbit 
model,  and  the  beautiful  tail  longer-haired 
and  rounder  in  form  than  the  other's  sa- 
ble plume.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  blacks 
with  more  or  less  grizzled  coats  of  both 
grayish  and  brownish  casts,  and  we  igno- 
ramuses used  to  consider  these  specimens 
cross-breds  between  the  gray  and  the  black. 
I  have  seen  grays  with  blackish  patches 
upon  the  under  parts,  but  I  never  saw  a 
specimen  about  half  in  half  in  coat,  or  in 
any  condition  betokening  the  transition  be- 
tween one  coat  and  the  other.  All  told,  I 
must  have  seen  at  least  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand blacks,  but  none  so  marked  as  to  sug- 
gest any  changing  of  coat.  If  science  now 
declares  the  two  to  be  a  single  species, 
science  most  likely  is  telling  the  truth,  but 
if  so,  then  science  lied  like  a  thief  not  so 
many  years  ago.     Changes  quite  as  extra- 
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ordinary  take  place  in  the  coats  of  many 
other  creatures,  notably  hares,  Northern 
foxes,  etc.,  and  in  the  plumage  of  ptarmi- 
gan and  several  species  of  water-fowl,  also 
among  our  best-known  birds  of  prey.  If 
such  a  change  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
squirrel,  I  don't  quite  savy  the  sequence, 
but  science  surely  will  solve  it  all,  perhaps 
reveal  still  more  curious  things !  Possibly 
a  wood-mouse  changes  into  a  chipmunk, 
the  munk  into  a  red  squirrel,  the  red  into 
a  black  (sort  of  rouge  et  noir  game),  and 
the  black,  as  he  ages,  into  a  gray.  I've 
done  the  last  myself! 

And  then  what  noble  possibilities  are 
opened.  For  instance,  consider  the  many 
hoppy-skippy-jumpy  thing.  A  flea  devel- 
opes  into  a  cricket,  the  cricket  into  a  grass- 
hopper, the  grasshopper  into  a  grass-frog, 
the  frog  into  a  hop-toad,  the  toad  into  a 
bullfrog,  the  bull  into  a  cottontail,  the  cot- 
tontail into  a  jack-rabbit,  the  jack  into  a 
wallaby,  the  wallaby  into  an  old  man  kan- 
garoo, the  'kang'  into  a  gold-claim  jumper, 
whom  a  few  unscientific,  but  obstinate  peo- 
ple compel  to  jump  the  entire  antipodean 
continent.  In  human-kind,  we  have  more 
definite  knowledge,  but  in  this  case  the 
progress  is  more  apt  to  be  circular,  which 
means  that  a  long-enduring  mortal  eventu- 
ally will  arrive  at  his  starting-point.  Sci- 
ence has  said  that  our  original  parents  were 
fish.  Science  needn't  have  bothered,  for 
every  sane  person  knows  that  every  ex- 
tremely young  man  is  a  natural-born  suck- 
er, which  same  is  our  most  useless  fish. 
And  prove  that  young  man  ever  so  bril- 
liant, he  at  most  can  be  only  a  shiner,  be 
it  as  a  gold-fish,  or  a  silver  king.  But  a 
heap  more  times  than  he  is  aware  of  he  is 
just  a  lobster,  a  good  sole,  or  a  mere  piker, 
a  codder,  a  flat-fish,  a  blue  one,  or  a  shark 
that  later  poses  as  a  striped  bass  in  some 
State  aquarium. 

RED    FOX 

Not  long  since  I  heard  a  red-hot  argu- 
ment over  the  question  of  shooting  foxes, 
one  man  claiming  that  no  sportsman  would 
dream  of  pulling  trigger  on  Reynard,  his 
friend  taking  the  opposite  side.  As  usually 
happens,  both  parties  said  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  really  meant,  could  prove  or 
would  stand  for  in  cold  blood.  Neither 
had  enjoyed  very  intimate  relations  with 
foxes,  and  because  one  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  South  and  the  other  in  New  Eng- 
land their  views  upon  what  they  had  ab- 
sorbed from  books  rather  than  experience 
in  the  field  caused  them  to  dififer  in  the 
merry  old  bull-headed  way.  Finally,  the 
question  "Would  3'ou,  as  a  sportsman,  shoot 
a  fox?"  was  plumped  at  me,  and  I  had  to 
explain  that  the  two  reasons  why  I  wouldn't 
would  be  clean  misses  with  both  barrels. 
Thereupon  came  a  smart  cross-fire  of  mixed 
approbation  and  reviling.  Now,  so  far  as 
the  argument  was  concerned,  each  party 
was  right  according  to  his  lights,  as  each 


was  wrong  in  endeavoring  to  apply  his 
theories  of  sport  to  fields  for  which  they 
were  neither  suitable  nor  intended.  Because 
fox-hunting  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a 
dashing  and  most  important  sport  of  Old 
England  does  not  necessarily  mean  as  much 
for  it  in  New  England,  where  conditions 
are  vastly  different  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  forbids  what  really  are  the  endur- 
ing charms  of  hunting  in  the  older  land. 
If  I  lived  in  a  hunting  country — i.e.,  where 
riding  to  hounds  had  its  followers — there 
would  be  neither  sportsmanship  nor  sense 
in  my  shooting  a  fox,  which,  if  unshot, 
would  afford  sport  for  a  lot  of  very  decent 
people.  Sportsmanship  would  not  tolerate 
such  an  act,  because  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  true  sport  is  manliness,  which  of 
necessity  includes  courteous  consideration 
of  others.  In  a  non-hunting  country,  I'd 
not  only  shoot  a  fox,  but  I'd  go  to  consider- 
able trouble  to  get  one  fair  crack  at  him. 
If  dead  foxes  could  speak,  there  might  be 
some  small  testimony  in  this  direction. 
Reynard  is  deadly  foe  to  all  get-atable  small 
game — notably  hares,  rabbits,  grouse  and 
Bob- Whites,  and  the  very  last  party  I'd 
care  to  have  on  my  shooting-grounds  is 
the  keen-nosed,  tireless  thug  in  the  red 
sweater.  That  fox-shooting  in  winter  is 
no  poor  sport  will  be  claimed  by  many  who 
have  waited  in  the  white  silence  till  a  faint 
tonguing  from  over  the  hills  and  far  away 
told  that  hounds  were  driving  the  red  rogue 
straight  to  the  ambushed  gun. 

STUDY   NATURE 

If  m_y  younger  readers  desire  to  taste  the 
real  joys  of  what  may  be  termed  refined 
and  scientific  sportsmanship,  let  them  now 
begin  a  course  of  good  reading  and  intelli- 
gent outdoor  study.  A  few  reliable  bird- 
books  are  necessary  for  the  ground-work, 
for  unless  one  first  masters  at  least  the  ru- 
diments of  ornithology,  he  cannot  accom- 
plish anything  worth  while.  Lacking  the 
too-often  sneered-at  book-lore,  he  is  some- 
thing like  a  novice  without  a  catalogue  in 
some  grand  museum — i.e.,  he  sees  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  things  without 
grasping  the  true  importance  of  one-half  of 
what  is  before  him.  Nature-study,  like  law, 
medicine  and  so  on,  demands  no  trifling 
amount  of  preparatory  work,  and  it  is  work 
well  worth  a  thorough  doing.  Once  prop- 
erly grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  his  craft, 
the  student  practically  commands  a  new 
world,  and  a  very  fascinating  and  whole- 
some world  it  is,  for  beauty  is  everywhere 
within  its  bounds.  Our  few  really  good 
writers  and  artists  who  can  place  bits  of 
the  true  wild  life  upon  paper,  are  neither 
wizards  nor  abnormally  developed  individ- 
uals, but  merely  ordinary  folk,  in  the  main, 
very  like  the  average  reader  of  this  page. 
Like  other  novices,  they  had  to  make  a 
start,  for  there  was  a  time  when  one  husky 
ant  could  have  packed  their  combined 
knowledge  without  sweating  over  the  job. 


A   FEW   FISHING   HINTS 

By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


THE  month  of  May  ushers  in  the  open 
season  for  black  bass  in  many  of  the 
States ;  of  these,  however,  there  are  few 
lying  east  of  the  AUeghanies  and  north  of 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
being  the  only  exceptions,  the  latter  open- 
ing on  May  29th  in  Long  Island  waters 
only,  and  the  former  on  May  20th,  through- 
out the  State.  There  is  no  close  season  in 
Massachusetts  for  black  bass,  and  this  fact 
is  a  reminder  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
this  fish  is  held  as  a  rule  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  In  Maine  also  there  is  no  pro- 
tecting close  season,  yet  the  lowly  perch 
cannot  be  taken  from  April  1st  to  July  ist. 
In  Virginia  black  bass  can  be  caught  up  to 
May  iSth,  when  a  close  season  holds  until 
July  1st.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
same  law  prevails  as  in  Virginia.  A  de- 
fiance of  nature's  laws  prevails  in  Delaware, 
as  a  rod  and  line  fisherman  can  take  black 
bass  from  March  ist  to  June  ist,  a  period 
when  they  are  on  their  spawning  beds,  as 
a  rule. 

In  the  North  and  South  Dakotas,  the 
black  bass  season  opens  on  May  ist;  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  May  30th; 
Michigan,  May  26th ;  Wisconsin,  May  25th ; 
in  California,  May  30th,  and  in  Iowa  on 
May  iSth.  In  the  Thousand  Islands  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  the  Canadian 
Government  exact  a  special  license,  and 
require  visiting  anglers  to  employ  Canadian 
guides ;  the  license  fees  for  non-residents 
are  five  dollars  for  three  months  and  ten 
dollars  for  six  months.  There  is  also  a 
special  license  —  for  all  non-residents  — 
required  for  fishing  in  the  Nepigon  River 
and  its  tributaries,  to  wit :  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  two-weeks  privilege ;  twenty  for  three 
weeks,  and  twenty-five  for  four  weeks. 
Non-residents  when  fishing  in  other  parts 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  employing 
native  guides,  are  not  required  to  take  out 
licenses. 

The  States  that  open  up  their  trout  fish- 
ing on  the  first  of  May  and  not  before  are : 
North  Dakota,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Wy- 
oming (only  in  the  Big  Horn  and  North 
Platte  rivers  and  their  tributaries ;  in  all 
other  waters  of  Wyoming  the  open  season 
commences  on  June  1st)  ;  Quebec  and  in 
New  Brunswick.  In  Ontario  the  season 
opens  on  April  20th,  and  in  New  Mexico 
on  May  15th.  The  general  open  season  in 
the  State  of  Maine  for  all  of  the  salmon 
or  trout  family  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  ice  leaves  the  waters  of  the  State,  which 
is  usually  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April  or  the  early  days  of  May. 

Fly  fishing  for  the  Atlantic  salmon  is 
permitted  from  February  ist  to  August  iSth 
in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Que- 
bec; in  Newfoundland  from  January  15th 
to  September  15th,  and  in  Maine  from  July 
ISth  to  September  iSth. 


TWO  INTERESTING  QUERIES 

Two  interesting  queries  have  reached  me ; 
one  asking  if  the  bed  of  hemlock  twigs 
used  by  campers-out  would  not  cure  con- 
sumption if  laid  upon  all  through  the  sum- 
mer season;  the  other  correspondent  wants 
to  know  if  pot  fishing  is  as  prevalent  now 
as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  These 
queries  recall  an  experience  of  my  own  on 
a  trout  stream,  happening  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  will  meet, 
measurably,  at  least,  the  wishes  of  these 
correspondents : 


THE  HEMLOCK  CURE 

During  many  years  my  summer  vacations 
were  spent  along  the  trout  streams  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Northern  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
call the  last  season,  or  rather  the  tail-end 
of  it,  when,  with  a  guide,  a  worthy  wood- 
chopper,  I  made  my  headquarters  at  Bo- 
dines,  of  which  Dr.  Up  De  Graff  has  writ- 
ten a  charming  book.  We  tramped  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  spring  head  of  Pleasant 
Stream,  which  empties  into  Lycoming  Creek 
near  Bodines.  Pleasant  Stream  is  now 
owned  by  a  fishing  club  and  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  many  mountain  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  at  least  eight  miles  the 
fly-caster,  when  wading,  has  a  sweep  on 
either  side  of  thirty  feet  for  his  cast.  From 
bough-catching  he  is  comparatively  free,  but 
not  so  from  back-snubbing,  that  vile  nuis- 
ance which  destroys  more  tackle  than  even 
bunglers  naturally  do  on  their  first  visit  to 
a  trout  run.  Back-snubbing,  as  it  is  called 
by  an  old  fishing  friend  of  ours,  occurs 
when  your  point  fly  catches  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock  or  a  tuft  of  dense  moss  on  the  back- 
ward cast  and  is  apt  to  occur  with  the  best 
of  us  when  using  a  short  rod  and  making 
a  long  cast. 

From  the  hotel  to  the  upper  waters  of 
Pleasant  Stream  was  about  seven  miles,  the 
last  five  of  which  was  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  densely  wooded,  over  a  faint 
trail  made  by  tramping  cows  and  the  feet 
of  anglers,  through  the  brush  which  reached 
the  shoulders  as  we  slowly  threaded  our 
way  up  stream.  I  had  been  for  a  week  past 
afflicted  with  a  severe  catarrhal  cold,  but 
ventured  on  the  outing  in  the  hope  that 
good  physical  results  would  follow,  for 
when  we  started  from  the  hotel  the  air  was 
balmy  and  the  sky  unclouded. 

When  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  stream 
where  the  bushy  trail  commenced,  five  miles 
from  our  proposed  camping  ground,  a 
heavy  rain  fell  and  soaked  us  thoroughly  as 
we  pushed  aside  the  branches  of  the  short 
underbrush  and  received  the  dripping  water 
from  its  foliage  and  that  downpouring  from 
the   clouds.     Not   even   a   deserted   lumber 
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hut  could  be  found  nor  a  lean-to  of  an  old 
lishing  camp,  and  when  we  sought  tempo- 
rary shelter  under  a  tree  the  rain  fell  upon 
us  in  little  streams  as  the  wind  tossed  the 
branches  to  and  fro. 

We  reached  the  camping  ground  just  aft- 
er the  storm  had  passed,  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore sundown,  and  the  guide  deftly,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  built  a  rough  lean-to  with  a 
thatched  roof  of  boughs  and  leaves  and  a 
great  camp  fire  at  which  we  dried  our 
clothes  and  also  a  big  stock  of  hemlock 
branches,  the  twigs  of  which,  when  dried, 
were  to  furnish  our  bedding  for  the  night. 
By  this  time  I  was  in  a  bad  way;  nasal 
passages  nearly  closed,  head  almost  bursting 
with  pain,  legs  and  every  joint  stiff  and 
sore,  and  worse  than  all  with  a  dreadful 
presage  of  the  night's  suffering.  A  panni- 
kin of  strong  tea  was  drank,  a  soda  cracker 
eaten  and  I  stretched  what  seemed  to  be  a 
confused  jumble  of  disjointed  limbs,  upon 
the  hemlock  bed.  I  tossed  from  side  to 
side  for  a  full  half  hour,  scarcely  able  to 
breathe,  with  a  creel  for  a  pillow,  until  ex- 
haustion from  my  long  tramp  came  bring- 
ing blessed  oblivion  with  it,  and  the  last 
thing  I  remembered  was  that  in  my  rest- 
lessness my  head  left  the  creel  pillow  and 
my  face,  particularly  the  nose,  became 
buried  in  the  elastic  twigs  of  the  hemlock 
bed. 

My  sleep  was  deep,  yet  dreamless,  and  I 
awoke  at  the  first  glimmer  of  light  to  see 
the  guide  with  a  coffee  pot  in  one  hand  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  other  going  toward 
the  camp  fire,  which  he  had  kept  blazing 
and  roaring  (so  he  said)  all  through  the 
night.    He  hailed  me  with : 

"How  is  your  cold?" 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  I  had  not  given 
in  that  early  morning  a  thought  to  my  af- 
fliction of  a  week  past  and  its  severity  the 
night  iDcfore,  for  my  head  was  as  "clear  as 
a  bell,"  my  limbs  free  from  soreness  and 
all  my  faculties  centered  on  the  pleasure 
of  fishing  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  trout 
water  that  made  music  for  attuned  ears 
twenty  rods  away.  The  balsam  of  the  hem- 
lock twigs  in  which  my  catarrh-affected 
head  and  nose  had  been  buried  all  night, 
had  done  the  deed,  and  since  that  hour  I 
have  been  as  firm  a  believer  that  all  the 
drugs  that  can  be  compounded  from  the 
pharmacopoeia  would  not  be  equal  as  cura- 
tives to  a  trout  outing  and  a  hemlock  couch. 
In  fact,  I  am  as  great  a  fanatic  on  this  sub- 
ject as  an  old  angling  friend  of  mine,  who 
insists  that  wading  a  trout  brook  without 
waterproofs  will  cure  chronic  rheumatism. 

OLD-TIME  POT  FISHING 

Now,  this  outing  had  another  feature 
about  it  that  meets  somewhat  the  query  of 
miy  second  correspondent.  It  has  haunted 
my  memory  and  burdened  my  conscience 
in  a  vicarious  sort  of  way  for  many  years. 
At   that   time,    long   ago,   there   were,    if   I 


recollect  right,  no  restrictions  in  the  size  of 
trout  caught,  and  open  and  close  seasons 
were  merely  paper  laws. 

After  rods  were  jointed,  casts  made  up, 
creels  adjusted,  and  belts  tightened,  we 
started  for  the  stream.  The  guide  said  as 
we  reached  it: 

"I  want  fish  and  plenty  of  them,  and  to 
make  sure  of  it,  I'm  going  up  to  the  head  of 
the  brook  and  fish  down.  You  can  fish  leis- 
urely down  from  here  and  I'll  catch  you 
about  nooning-time." 

So  up  he  went  and  down  I  trudged,  knee- 
deep,  vigorously  casting  right  and  left  for 
at  least  four  miles,  basketing  about  a  dozen 
fish,  ranging  from  six  to  eight  inches.  It 
was  a  bad  day  and  tiresome  work.  About 
I  P.M.  the  lusty  woodchopper  hailed  me 
from  above  and  soon  came  up  to  where  I 
was  sitting  on  the  grass,  stretching  my 
water-soaked  limbs.  I  noted  the  pleased 
expression  on  his  face,  and  prepared  to  look 
upon  several  giant  trout  and  plenty  of  pre- 
sentable ones.     I  hailed  him  with : 

"What  luck?" 

"Glorious,"  came  the  reply,  regurgitating 
itself  around  among  the  mammoth  bell- 
toned  boulders  that  were  strewed  around 
us.  He  reached  me  and,  lifting  the  creel 
from  his  shoulders,  cried  out  until  the  sym- 
pathetic rocks  commenced  to  resound  again. 

"Isn't  it  a  grand  catch?"  and  spread  them 
before  me  with  the  addenda,  "there  are 
more  trout  in  that  basket  than  any  one  man 
has  caught  this  season  in  one  day." 

They  were  there  sure,  but  such  trout. 
"Fingerlings"  was  a  complimentary  mis- 
nomer for  nine-tenths  of  them,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number.  None  were 
more  than  five  inches  long  and  some  actu- 
ally graded  down  to  two.  "Little  bits  of 
things,"  hardly  out  of  their  swaddling 
clothes,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  imag- 
ined I  could  see  traces  of  the  umbilical 
sack  still  upon  them.  How  they  ever  got 
their  mouth  open  wide  enough  to  take  even 
the  infant  hook  the  woodchopper  used,  was 
a  mystery  then  and  is  now  to  me.  Packed 
solid  by  jostling  in  a  medium  creel  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  hardly  filled 
one-third  of  it.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  in- 
fanticide, and  I  felt  then  and  there,  that  the 
vile  murderer  should  be  hung  up  on  the 
nearest  tree.  But  as  I  glanced  at  his  big 
brawny  body,  I  postponed  our  "vigilance 
com.mittee"  until  I  could  catch  another  and 
a  little  fellow  at  the  like  trick. 

I  made  no  comment  upon  his  catch ;  only 
muttered  that  "I  was  pretty  well  used  up 
and  would  stop  fishing,"  and  at  once 
plunged  into  the  woods,  making  for  the 
nearest  cow-path  that  led  to  Bodines  and 
the  hotel.  Upon  our  arrival  there  and  when 
my  companion,  in  his  pride  of  capture, 
boastingly  exhibited  his  score,  no  comment 
was  made  by  the  bystanders  as  to  the  size 
of  the  trout,  but  hearty  congratulations 
were  offered  as  to  the  number  of  them.  So 
much  for  pot-fishing  nearly  forty  years  ago. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   BIRDS'    NESTS 


By  L.  W.   BROWNELL 


AT  this  season  of  the  year  birds'  nests 
are,  naturally,  the  first  objects  in  out- 
door photography  to  claim  our  attention, 
and  they  are  by  far  the  easiest  of  all  nature 
subjects  upon  which  to  work;  therefore,  I 
always  advise  the  beginner  along  these 
paths  to   commence   with  them. 

It  must  be  remembered,  primarily,  that 
a  picture  of  a  bird's  nest,  to  be  of  any  value 
scientifically  or  otherwise,  must  be  photo- 
graphed as  it  stands  with  as  much  of  the 
surroundings  intact  and  showing  as  possi- 
ble. The  image  of  the  nest  itself  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  picture,  but  should  show  clearly  for 
what  it  is  and  the  manner  of  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  nature  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  built  should  be  clearly  indicated. 

Another  important  thing  is,  never  to 
point  the  camera  directly  downward  at  the 
nest,  for  this  shows  nothing  but  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nest  and  invariably  gives  a  false 
impression  of  it.  The  camera  should  be  so 
set  up  as  to  point  at  the  nest  at  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  degrees.  This  allows  a 
view  of  both  the  outer  and  inner  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
nest  is  attached  to  its  support,  and  will 
show  also  some,  if  not  all,  the  eggs.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  show  all  the  eggs, 
provided  those  that  do  show  are  clearly 
defined. 

The  nest  photographer's  outfit  should 
consist  of  a  four-by-five  long-focus  camera, 
any  ordinary  lens  (the  longer  the  focus  the 
better)  ;  an  ordinary  tripod  and  one  with 
legs  about  a  foot  long;  a  ball  and  socket 
clamp ;  a  mirror  about  a  foot  square ;  a 
pair  of  climbing-irons  and  a  pair  of  prun- 
ing-shears. 

I  advocate  the  use  of  a  small  size  cam- 
era, as  the  less  weight  which  one  has  to 
carry  with  him  on  a  day's  tramp  after  sub- 
jects the  more  work  he  is  likely  to  do.  A 
four-by-five  negative  is  also  a  convenient 
size  to  keep  and  may  always  be  enlarged 
if  so  desired. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  found  necessary  in 
many  instances  to  trim  away  some  of  the 
foliage  that  intervenes  between  the  nest 
and  the  camera  so  that  an  unobstructed 
view  may  be  obtained.  This  should  be 
done  as  little  and  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  by  pressing  it  aside  instead  of  cutting 
it  better   results  can  be   obtained. 

The  focusing  should  be  done  upon  the 
edge  of  the  nest  nearest  the  camera  and 
then  the  lens  stopped  down  until  all  the 
surroundings  are  brought  out  in  clear  de- 
tail, for  clearness  of  detail  is  what  counts 
most  in  these  pictures.  Of  course,  one 
should  learn  the  use  of  his  swing  back,  for 


it  is  of  great  assistance  in  this  work.  I 
should  advise  the  use  of  the  fast  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  as  they  invariably  give  the 
best  results. 

The  nest  should  always  be  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  are  too  great 
and  spoil  the  picture,  also  the  eggs  are  apt 
to  come  out  a  glaring  white,  with  no  signs 
of  the  markings.  To  show  distinctly  the 
shape  and  markings  of  the  eggs  is  impor- 
tant, for  they  must  be  capable  of  proving 
for  themselves  that  they  belong  in  the  nest 
and  are  not  merely  any  eggs  photographed 
in  any  nest. 

_  Nests  should  always  be  photographed  in 
situ,  and  never  removed  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  originally  built. 
This  is  often  hard  to  accomplish  when  the 
nest  happens  to  be  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  tall  trees,  but  with  persistence  and 
the  application  of  a  little  ingenuity  it  can  be 
done.  In  such  cases  the  ball  and  socket 
clamp  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  fasten- 
ing the  camera  to  a  branch  of  the  tree. 

In  cases  of  nests  swung  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  such  as  vireo's,  oriole's,  etc.,  if 
they  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  branch  can  be  bent 
down  and  fastened  in  the  desired  position 
with  twine,  but  in  doing  this  be  sure  to 
prop  up  the  end  of  the  branch  so  that  the 
nest  will  be  in  its  original  horizontal  posi- 
tion. If  they  are  higher  than  this  they  are 
almost  hopeless,  and  a  lower  hung  speci- 
men of  the  same  nest  must  be  looked  for. 

In  photographing  the  nests  of  wood- 
peckers, bluebirds,  wrens  and  all  those  birds 
that  build  in  holes  excavated  in  the  trunks 
or  branches  of  trees,  the  mirror  may  be 
advantageously  used.  The  exact  depth  of 
the  excavation  should  first  be  ascertained 
and  then,  at  the  bottom,  a  small,  square 
hole  should  be  cut  out  with  a  keyhole  saw. 
Thus  both  the  entrance  hole  and  the  nest 
and  eggs  may  be  shown.  Light  can  be  re- 
flected into  the  hole  and  the  eggs  properly 
illuminated  by  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

In  every  instance  in  making  the  expo- 
sures it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-, 
than  under-exposure,  for  an  under-ex- 
posed negative  shows  the  eggs  as  mere 
blotches  of  white  in  a  black  detailless  nest. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  all  who  enter  this 
field  of  work  will  do  so  with  a  thorough 
regard  for,  and  an  appreciation  of,  the 
rights  of  the  birds.  Never  disturb  the 
nests  so  much  as  to  cause  the  birds  to  de- 
sert them,  for  this  is  not  necessary  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  good  picture,  and  in  all 
things  give  the  owners  as  little  cause  for 
complaint  as  possible. 
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By  JAMES  H.   TUCKERMAN 
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DURING  the  two  brief  months  of 
spring  and  the  three  longer  ones  of 
autumn,  when  Central  Park,  from  a 
social  world's  point-of- view,  is  formally  "at 
home,"  the  average  attendance  of  horses 
within  its  gates  is  roughly  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  a  day. 

In  some  respects  the  exhibition  in  New 
York  is  as  remarkable  as  any  to  be  seen  in 
the  world.  It  could  not  be  American  and 
be  otherwise.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
amazing  incongruities.  In  few  civilized 
lands  can  there  be  found  examples  of  a 
more  ignorant  or  a  more  vicious  disregard, 
not  only  of  the  ethics,  but  of  the  common 
civilities  of  the  road;  in  few  places  can 
there  be  seen  traps  with  pretentions  to 
smartness  turned  out  with  such  ingenious 
ideas  of  smartness.  One  might  travel  far 
before  discovering  a  poorer  quality  of  horse- 
manship. 

And  in  no  place,  moreover,  where  horses 
play  a  part  can  there  be  found  a  more 
thorough  understanding,  a  more  punctil- 
ious observance  of  those  laws  and  courte- 
sies which  gentlemen  have  framed  for  the 
use  of  those  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of  diver- 
sion. Neither  in  the  Row  nor  on  the  Bois 
nor  in  the  Konig-Strasses  of  Continental 
cities  can  there  be  found  a  park  coach,  a 
gig,  a  victoria,  or  a  brougham  turned  out 
with  such  nicety  in  detail  or  with  a  keener 
knowledge  of  form.     As  for  horsemanship, 


even  a  bred-in-the-bone  Englishman  will 
acknowledge  quite  freely  that  more  really 
first-rate  whips  come  from  New  York  than 
from  any  other  city,  barring  London. 

To  the  mind  of  the  casual  stranger  the 
equine  exhibition  in  the  Park,  no  doubt,  is 
confined  to  that  impressive  pageant  which 
is  put  on  each  afternoon  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  seven,  and  which  is  fondly  and 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  newspapers 
as  "the  fashior.able  Park  parade."  To 
one,  however,  more  familiar  with  the  Park 
routine  and  with  the  intricacies  of  its  drives 
and  bridle-paths  the  exhibition  may  be  di- 
vided, not  only  into  three  separate  and 
distinct  performances,  but  into  an  old-fash- 
ioned one-ring  circus  as  well. 

Obviously  the  parade  as  a  spectacular  af- 
fair is  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  All 
that  is  loveliest  in  womankind,  all  that  men 
envy  most  in  their  fellowman,  all  that  is 
best  in  horseflesh,  is  represented.  Meas- 
ured by  length  and  breadth,  there  are  seven 
continuous  miles  of  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
until  the  big  city  is  retreating  Harlemward, 
and  the  elms  have  stretched  their  quiet 
shadows  across  the  meadow,  that  the  parade 
gathers  in  its  glory. 

As  England  dictates  the  fashion  in  equine 
affairs,  some  comparison  between  the  driv- 
ing in  the  Park  and  the  driving  in  the  Row 
seems  inevitable.  That  the  London  func- 
tion should  be  endowed  with  a  solemnity 
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and  pomp  which  is,  in  a  measure,  lacking 
here,  is  to  be  expected.  For  an  American 
to  take  his  pleasure  in  tranquil  and  un- 
hurried mood  is  a  task  still  beyond  his 
strength.  So  far  as  the  actual  science  of 
driving  is  concerned,  honors  between  the 
two  cities  may  be  said  to  rest  easy.  To  be 
sure,  the  skill  of  the  English  servants,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  those  of  New 
York,  but  that  superiority,  like  the  quality 
of  some  of  their  thoroughbreds,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  a  people  we 
have  not  gone  in  much  for  the  breeding  of 
servants,  and  importation  of  good  ones  is 
of  very  recent  habit.  Even  now  the  ma- 
jority of  grooms  and  coachmen  in  private 
stables  are  little  better  than  the  riffraff 
from  London. 

If  a  test  were  to  be  made  of  the  compara- 
tive numerical  strength  of  the  London 
horsewoman  and  the. horsewoman  of  New 
York,  the  latter  would  lose  almost  by  de- 
fault. Of  the  hundreds  of  women  who 
take  their  lives  and  their  reins  in  one  hand 
— preferably  the  wrong  one — and  with  or 
without  servants  work  their  horses  through 
the  dangerous  afternoon  traffic  in  the  Park, 
it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  not  more 


than  ten  per  cent,  are  equipped  with  any- 
thing more  useful  than  a  gee  and  haw  know- 
ledge of  driving.  That  so  many  continue 
to  drive  and  to  add  their  fresh  loveliness  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Park  must  be  due  in  part 
to  providence  and  in  part  to  the  police. 
When  a  New  York  woman,  however,  recog- 
nizes that  driving  one,  two,  or  four  horses 
is  quite  as  much  a  science  as  a  diversion  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  find  her  superior.  And 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
of  her  brother.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  finished  horsemen  as  well  as  the  green- 
est are  to  be  found  in  Central  Park.  The 
former  may  still  be  deficient  in  quantity 
but  in  quality  it  is  distinctly  at  the  head  of 
its  class.  At  present  there  are  a  score  or 
more  of  American  men  and  women  who 
have  made  driving  in  some  form  or  other 
the  reason  for  a  prolonged  stay  in  England, 
and  are  admitted  to  be  capable  whips  either 
in  town  or  road  work.  It  is  in  nicety  of 
detail  and  in  the  correctness  of  his  appoint- 
ments that  the  New  Yorker  excels.  So 
scrupulously  does  he  observe  the  laws  of 
equine  fashion  that  when  his  trap  is  turned 
out,  only  the  most  experienced  servant  can 
be  of  service  to  him.     For  this  increasing 
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tendency  towards  good  form,  the  National 
Horse  Show  Association,  in  taking  into 
consideration  the  appointments  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  an  exhibit,  is  deserving  of 
much  credit.  Since  Park  driving  became 
a  recognized  factor  in  the  day's  fashionable 
routine,  there  have  always  been  plenty  of 
good  horses.  It  is  only  comparatively  re- 
cently, however,  that  owners  have  come 
to  properly  classify  different  types  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  putting  a  coarse- 
necked,  awkward-moving  horse  to  a  gig 
does  not  necessarily  make  of  him  a  gig 
horse,  nor  that  a  brilliantly  acting,  beauti- 
fully modeled  little  cob  is  not  a  brougham 
horse  merely  because  he  is  drawing  one. 
So  well  understood  has  this  fact  now  be- 
come that  even  the  runabout  horse — that 
quaint  blending  of  the  dilettante  and  the 
utilitarian — has  a  place  all  to  himself.  He 
should  show  more  breeding,  the  experts 
say,  than  he  does  at  present.  He  should 
be  a  little  heavier  and  he  should  possess 
plenty  of  speed  with  not  too  much  action. 
Each  year  the  cast  in  the  Central  Park 
parade  is  becoming  more  cosmopolitan  in 
character.  It  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  that  the  long-tailed. 


long-barreled  and  long-pedigreed  horse,  put 
to  a  mail  phaeton,  was  the  only  animal  that 
aristocracy  would  recognize,  a  dock-tailed 
horse  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence,  an 
actor  with  pitying  mirth.  Nowadays  the 
drives  contain  a  heterogeneous  collection 
that  would  be  hard  to  duplicate,  and  the 
present  market  value  of  a  horse  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  at  least  two  examples  of  dif- 
ferent types  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
drives  almost  daily.  One  is  an  eleven-hand 
Welsh  pony  which  cost  $2,500,  the  other  is 
a  sixteen-three  Russian  coach  horse  which 
weighs  1,350  pounds  and  cost  $2,000. 

Save  when  a  horse  is  ailing  and  is  out 
for  a  whiff  from  the  dew-wet  meadows,  a 
majority  of  the  performers  are  novices — 
unsophisticated  young  country  fellows  get- 
ting their  first  glimpse  of  town  life  and  its 
strenuous  way.  Many  of  them,  even  those 
that  are  ordained  for  harness  careers,  are 
taken  out  under  saddle.  The  majority  of 
them  are  still  tired  and  fretful  from  long 
unaccustomed  journeys.  Fresh  from  quiet 
country  towns,  the  tumult  of  the  city  has 
got  onto  their  nerves  and  they  are  ready 
for  anything — to  sulk,  to  strike,  to  turn 
rogue  altogether.     And  it  is  this  critical 
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period  which  calls  for  all  that  a  horseman 
has  of  delicacy  and  diplomacy.  To  return 
a  frightened,  peevish  pupil  to  his  stable 
after  an  hour's  work,  his  mind  quieted,  his 
temper  and  his  appetite  restored,  and  his 
heart  partially  reconciled  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  seems  to  many  to  be  the  refine- 
ment of  the  art  of  horse  handling. 

It  is  well  worth  braving  a  5  a.m.  call  to 
witness  such  a  demonstration.  One  morn- 
ing I  shared  a  bench  with  two  men,  one 
an  Easterner  and  dyspeptic,  the  other  a 
Westerner  and  profane.  Apparently  the 
two  men  were  strangers.  Presently  a  big- 
boned,  straight-backed  bay  gelding,  carry- 


face,  whose  hands  were  on,  a  level  with  the 
horse's  withers,  gave  him  his  head,  and  for 
a  moment  both  remained  quite  motionless. 
Suddenly  the  gelding,  obviously  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  no 
chances  with  such  monstrosities,  whirled 
and  bolted,  apparently  with  no  nearer  des- 
tination in  view  than  the  Battery.  The 
young  man  took  him  in  hand  leisurely, 
stopped  him  in  his  flight  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  yards  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  jumping-ofT  place.  Neither  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  the  attitude  of  his  body  nor 
in  the  use  of  his  hands  did  he  betray  the 
slightest  evidence  that  he  was  conscious  of 


's  a  "crowd"  in  a  runabout. 


ing  a  lean-faced,  stooped-backed  young 
man,  came  swinging  around  a  curve  in  the 
bridle  path  a  hundred  yards  or  more  below 
the  bench.  The  horse's  ears  were  darting 
forward  and  back  with  the  precision  and 
swiftness  of  steel-shuttles;  his  eyes  were 
dilated  and  in  them  were  fear,  distrust  and 
deviltry.  The  moment  he  espied  the  fig- 
ures ahead  of  him,  weirdly  outlined  in  the 
morning  mist,  he  stopped  abruptly,  his 
eyes  became  focused  on  the  bench  and  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  loud  snort,  which  trans- 
lated into  English  might  have  stood  for  a 
brief  but  pertinently  profane  interrogation. 
Instantly   the  young  man   with   the  lean 


his  mount's  state  of  mind.  In  a  second  or 
two  the  horse  repeated  his  first  remark, 
less  emphatically,  however,  and  started  to 
whirl  again.  The  young  man  caught  him 
this  time  and  in  the  next  line  up  he  had 
gained  half  a  dozen  yards  toward  the  bench. 
This  performance  was  repeated  until  finally 
the  horse  was  juggled  to  a  point  in  the  path 
almost  opposite  the  men.  It  had  taken 
the  young  man  some  thirty  minutes  or 
more  to  accomplish  this  trip,  but  his  lean 
face  remained  wholly  impassive,  quite  as 
though  he  had  just  been  trundled  through 
the  Park  in  an  electric  hansom.  Nor  did 
his  tranquillity  desert  him  when  the  horse 
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suddenly  took  to  the  lawn  and,  placing 
his  steel  trade-mark  indiscriminately  over 
yards  of  new  spring  turf,  darted  for  the 
reservoir. 

The  Eastern  man  was  the  first  to  com- 
ment upon  the  exhibition.  "A  wonderfully 
pretty  hit  of  horsemanship,"  he  remarked 
to  his  neighbor,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
native  austerity  in  his  voice,  the  third  man 
noted,  had  melted  into  something  like  actual 
fervor.  "As  clever  a  piece  of  jollying  as  a 
man  would  care  to  see,"  he  added.  The 
Westerner  gazed  at  him  earnestly  and  long 
in  the  hesitating  perplexity  of  one  trying 
to  determine  whether  he   had   a  hopeless 


The  color  had  slowly  mounted  to  the 
Easterner's  face,  and  when  he  made  answer 
his  sentences  were  punctuated  with  ice- 
bergs. "It  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies 
of  nature,  I  suppose,  that  a  grand,  broad 
country  should  produce  small,  narrow  men. 
Take  your  own  case.  You  seem  quite  in- 
capable of  differentiating  between  a  stone 
mason  and  a  diamond  cutter.  To  be  ex- 
plicit, your  'puncher'  is  the  stone  mason; 
that  'baked-faced-monkey'  is  the  diamond 
cutter.  What  would  your  puncher  have 
done  with  that  sensitive  high-bred  horse? 
He  would  have  jammed  a  six-inch  rowel 
into  his  ribs,  cut  him  open  with  his  quirt 


A  "  pocket  edition'    turn-out. 


fool  or  a  droll  jester  to  contend  with. 
He  evidently  decided  upon  dealing  with 
the  first  proposition.  "  Horsemanship  !  " 
he  echoed.  "Pretty  bit  of  horsemanship! 
Why,  do  you  know  what  we'd  do  out  in 
my  country  with  a  foolheaded  hoss  like 
that?  We'd  just  turn  him  loose  on  the 
prairie  with  a  puncher  on  him,  empty  a 
couple  of  guns  so  he  could  hear  'em  dis- 
tinct and  when  that  hoss  got  back  from 
the  horizon  he'd  know  what  business  and 
manners  was  or  he  wouldn't  knownothin.' 
Good  horsemanship!  Why,  I  wouldn't  let 
that  baked-faced  monkey  ride  a  Newfound- 
land dog  o'  mine." 


and  brought  him  back  in  an  hour  and  an- 
nounced with  a  complacent  grin  that  he 
was  broke,  and  the  statement  would  have 
been  quite  correct.  If  you  could  have 
found  an  eighty-dollar  buyer  for  him  you 
would  have  considered  him  well  sold. 
When  that  'baked-faced  monkey'  is  done 
with  his  pupil  one  thousand  dollars  should 
not  be  an  exorbitant  figure." 

The  Westerner  turned  an  aggressive 
front  toward  the  slight-framed  man  beside 
him,  but  the  other  went  bravely  on.  "You 
chaps  boast  of  your  horsemanship,"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  when  it  comes  to  brilliant 
dare-devilishness  1  grant  you  are  justified; 
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but  what  do  yoQ  know  of  horsemanship 
viewed  as  a  science  or  an  art?  You  can 
stay  with  a  bucking,  pitching  bronco,  but 
that  is  merely  a  trick — an  act  which  any 
longshoreman  with  courage  could  acquire 
in  a  month.  Of  what  avail  would  your 
busters  and  their  stock  saddles  be  with  a 
clean-bred  hunter  that  had  become  sour 
and  sulky  with  bad  handling  or  over- 
work? How  would  they  go  about  to  make 
a  woman's  saddle  horse  from  the  raw 
material?  I  promise  you  they  would  be 
as  helpless  as  children.     It  is  here  in  New 


Between  the  first  and  the  second  enter- 
tainment, ample  time  may  be  had  for  break- 
fast. It  is  not  until  after  ten  o'clock,  in 
fact,  that  the  drives  are  again  filled  with 
performers.  This  show  is  distinctly  vau- 
deville in  character.  On  its  program  are 
juvenile  artists,  green  women  on  melan- 
choly mounts,  and  the  horses  that  are 
working  for  that  post-graduate  degree,  the 
initial  letters  of  which  stand  for  Fearless  of 
All  City  Sights.  An  amateur  rode  out  one 
day  behind  a  pair  of  these  pupils  and  in  the 
course    of    their    instruction    he    obtained 
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York — in  the  heart  of  the  effete  East  that 
you  sneer  at — that  the  best  horsemanship 
on  this  continent  is  to  be  found." 

"We  ain't  got  time  enough  to  fool  away 
on  any  one  boss,"  said  the  man  from  the 
West.  "We'll  sell  a  bunch  of  them  while 
you're  getting  rid  of  one. " 

"A  statement,"  interrupted  the  other, 
"which  altogether  substantiates  my  views. 
You  go  in  for  quantity,  we  for  quality. 
You  are  the  miners,  we  are  the  artisans." 

"I'll  bet  you  any  part  of  a  thousand," 
shouted  the  Westerner,  as  his  critic  dis- 
appeared round  the  bend  in  the  path,  "that 
we've  got  a  boss  with  the  C.R.X.  outfit 
that  can  gallop  rings  around  anything  you 
dudes  can  lead  out. '" 


from  their  tutor  a  few  elementary  points 
in  horse-schooling  that  may  not  be  value- 
less to  others.  He  learned,  for  instance, 
that  the  old  theory  of  accustoming  a  horse 
to  an  object  he  is  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  by 
forcing  him  up  to  it  and  compelling  him  to 
give  it  a  minute  inspection  is  a  wholly  ex- 
ploded one.  The  proper  method  is  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  frightened  at 
all  or  that  he  has  anything  to  be  frightened 
at.  Let  him  shy  and  lunge,  but  under  no 
circumstances  take  him  back  to  the  object 
that  has  caused  it.  To  do  so  merely  gives 
him  reason  to  suppose  that  the  thing  is 
something  he  has  a  right  to  be  afraid  of.  By 
taking  the  objects  as  they  come  without 
first  warning  the  pupil  by  a  firmer  hold  on 


New  fads  cannot  crowd  out  old  fashions  of  "buggy-riding." 


his  mouth  that  here  is  something  to  be 
wary  of,  the  theory  is  that  he  will  soon 
realize  himself  the  folly  of  going  into  hys- 
terics over  it.  Another  point  which  the 
amateur  learned  was  the  dexterous  twist 
of  the  wrist  by  which  a  horse  was  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  shy  over  an  embankment 
or  into  another  vehicle.  Instead  of  pulling 
a  horse's  head  toward  the  object  he  was 
preparing  to  shy  from,  according  to  the 
orthodox  method,  the  handler,  just  at  the 
psychological  moment,  jerked  the  animal's 
head  away  from  the  object  and  in  the  di- 
rection he  was  intending  to  jump.  This 
sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  concession 
so  diverted  the  pupil's  mind  that  he  forgot 
all  about  shying  in  any  direction.  If  this 
trick  is  performed  at  precisely  the  right 
second  it  will  work  nine  times  in  ten. 

It  is  during  these  later  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing that  the  mounted  squad — "the  flower 
of  the  New  York  police" — is  most  fre- 
quently in  action.  In  his  long,  grotesque 
coat,  his  ordinary  street  trousers,  with  the 
official  stripe  down  the  leg,  the  lack  of 
straps  and  boots  or  anything  pertaining  to 
the  trooper,  the  mounted  policeman  pre- 
sents a  picture  that  belies  his  character  as 
effectively  as  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  a 
white  cravat  disguises  the  confidence-man. 
In  repose  he  is  not  an  object  to  thrill  the 
spectator  with  martial  pride;   in  action  he 


is  worthy  to  ride  with  Charles  O'Malley's 
Irish  dragoons.  There  are  just  twenty- 
seven  of  him  on  duty  in  the  Park  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  has  on  an  average  tv/o 
runaways  a  day  to  stop.  When  he  fails  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  death  has  cut 
him  out  of  the  running.  When  one  is 
seated  safely  on  some  driveway  bench,  not 
even  a  fire  down  in  the  city  affords  a  spec- 
tacle more  potent  to  stir  sluggish  blood 
than  a  runaway  chase  in  the  Park.  The 
instant  an  animal  breaks  away  from  its 
driver,  the  nearest  mounted  man  slaps 
heels  into  his  horse's  ribs,  sounds  a  shrill 
note  from  his  whistle  and  with  all  his  Irish 
sporting  blood  up  enters  the  race.  In  a 
moment  his  alarm  has  been  answered  and 
the  whole  Park  is  ringing  with  whistles. 
It  is  like  a  covey  of  quail  on  an  immense 
scale  calling  to  one  another  after  the  guns 
have  scattered  them.  Sometimes  the 
chase  continues  the  length  of  the  Park, 
more  often  it  is  stopped  before  it  has  really 
gained  headway. 

There  have  been  cases  where  two  police- 
men, each  clinging  to  opposite  sides  of  a 
runaway's  bridle,  have  been  dismounted 
and  dragged  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  the 
horse's  flying  feet,  the  thought  to  let  go 
never  entering  their  heads.  One  forgets 
the  grotesque  coats  and  the  ludicrous  rid- 
ing breeches  then. 


On  the  top  of  Japan's  famous  peak,  Fuj 


In  the  cool  of  the  woods. 


Photograph  by  A.  B.  Fhelaa. 


Nearing  the  open. 


Photograph  by  W.  B.  Carrington. 


■  Ran  for  cover    .     .     giving  a  picture  with  an  excellent  reflection  in  the  water. 


IN   THE    HAUNTS   OF   THE    RAIL 


By   BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY   THE    AUTHOR 


FROM  far-off  Southern  States,  where 
the  warm,  lazy  April  days  should 
have  tempted  the  Virginia  Rails  to 
remain,  north  to  Rice  Lake  in  Canada,  still 
covered  by  its  icy  coat,  is  a  long  migration 
and  a  sudden  change,  but  the  Otonabee 
River  was  in  flood  and  the  early  bird  gets 
the  best  nesting  place.  So  over  its  honey- 
combed, riven  surface,  past  the  many  is- 
lands in  midlake  they  sped,  and  dropped 
down  with  a  hoarse  croak  of  satisfaction 
close  beside  my  canoe,  hidden  amid  the  tall 
dry  rushes  on  the  bog  edge. 

I  watched  a  richly-marked  pair,  a  study 
in  browns,  pick  up  a  few  tiny  snails  and 
after  peeping  here  and  poking  there  run  in 
under  the  cover  of  rushes.  Evidently  this 
piece  of  floating  bog  was  their  old  stamping 
ground,  for  they  examined  it  all  over  as  we 
do  our  summer  cottages,  each  taking  a  run 
to  the  top  of  a  couple  of  spring  muskrat 
houses,  then  returning  and  telling  one  an- 
other in  rail-bird  talk  that  everything  was 
in  good  shape.  Their  communicating  was 
done  with  a  variety  of  notes  unusual  in  any 
one  bird,  some  clear  and  reedlike,  others  as 
hoarse  and  rough  as  a  bullfrog's  bellow,  but 
all  too  great  for  the  small,  plump  body  that 
issued  them.  Suddenly  they  ran  out  on 
the  little  black  point  of  mud  against  which 
my  canoe  lodged,  and  eyed  me  with  many 
a  start  and  a  croak,  turning  their  bright 
eyes  and  sealingwax-red  bills  from  side  to 
side.  They  evidently  thought  the  long, 
olive-green  canoe  was  some  great  living 
thing,  half-fish,  half-animal,  for  they  darted 
under  the  rushes  and  were  lost  to  sight. 

This  piece  of  bog  had  given  me  many 
pleasant  scenes  and  good  snap-shots  in 
my  interesting  work  of  photographing  the 
feathered  game  in  their  natural  haunts,  for 
this  patch  of  rich,  black  mud  and  standing 
dry  rush  was  teeming  with  life.  The  two 
large  muskrat  houses  with  their  colonies  of 
"kittens"  squealing  inside,  adorned  one 
end;  across  on  the  other,  scarce  ten  yards 
distant,    numbers   of    marsh    wrens   were 


building  their  dainty,  round  homes,  with  a 
tiny  circle  in  each  left  for  entrance,  and 
ever  as  they  worked  they  creaked  out  their 
harsh  notes  and  held  up  their  little  tails  at 
a  most  ridiculous  angle.  Many  of  those 
scarlet-tipped  sentries  of  the  marsh — the 
red-winged  blackbirds — were  uttering  that 
rich,  rolling  call  of  theirs  from  every  tree 
and  bush  and  stump  in  all  these  "drowned 
lands,"  while  the  plainer-clad  females  were 
busily  building  the  roughly  woven  homes 
amid  the  standing  rushes. 

A  mudhen  sat  watching  me  across  the 
little  pond;  a  corn  crake  ran  in  and  out 
collecting  wild-rice  straw,  crimping  it  by 
passing  it  through  her  bill,  while  her  mate, 
with  his  dapper  little  body  as  brilliant  as  a 
paint  box,  lazily  watched  her,  and  occa- 
sionally refreshed  himself  with  a  juicy  snail. 
Everywhere,  from  rush  root  to  tall  swamp- 
maple  top,  the  snails  swarmed  in  countless 
millions,  providing  many  days'  good  feed- 
ing for  all  these  industrious  marsh  dwellers. 
With  a  whirr,  a  Hooded  Merganser  flew  up, 
dropped  gracefully  into  the  water,  stared 
at  me  for  a  moment  with  his  black  and 
white  "hood"  quavering  with  attention, 
and  then  with  an  alarmed  quack,  rose  and 
sped  over  the  marsh,  the  bright  April  sun 
flashing  in  points  off  his  beautiful  plumage. 
All  nature  was  astir  this  bright  day,  and 
earth,  air  and  water  were  fairly  alive  with 
her  many  animated  wonders. 

Many  a  day,  as  the  canoe  wound  in  and 
out  through  these  long  marshes,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  snap  a  rare  sight,  or 
driven  far  in  amid  the  rushes,  when  time 
exposures,  concealed  camera  and  unique 
results  were  the  order  of  the  day,  has  it 
stopped  beside  the  bog  island  on  which  the 
Virginian  Rails  had  selected  a  nesting  spot, 
but  look  ever  so  closely  no  sign  was  there 
to  indicate  its  position.  Of  all  the  birds 
that  carefully  conceal  their  nests  by  thor- 
oughly m.atching  them  with  the  surround- 
ings, these  rank  among  the  highest.  A 
clump  of  rushes  with  the  tops  interwoven 


"Stepped  between  the  rush  pillars  of  her  home." 
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by  growth  and  wind,  had  been  chosen  and 
the  entire  center  carefully  pulled  out.  In 
this  standing,  hollow  column  was  woven  a 
nest,  fitting  so  exactly  and  matching  the 
rushes  so  perfectly  that  it  was  passed  with- 
out knowledge  time  after  time,  until  finally 
the  female  ran  out  of  the  two  rush  stalks 
that  formed  the  entrance  and  located  it  for 
me.  I  found  she  had  daily  laid  an  egg, 
until  now  eight  red-spotted  ones  almost 
filled  the  well-woven  basket  that  held  them. 
At  my  close  approach  she  ran  off  the  nest, 
calling  in  a  harsh  gutteral  for  her  mate, 
whose  ready  answer  sounded  close  at  hand. 
More  bold  than  she,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, uttering  low  notes,  then  walked  into 
the  nest,  and  after  being  satisfied  the  eggs 
were  intact,  he  emerged  and  eyed  me  with 
great  boldness,  deeply  interested  in  the 
camera  "hide"  I  was  arranging. 

When  the  arrangements  were  made,  I 
withdrew  into  a  neighboring  clump  of 
rushes,  lighted  my  pipe  and  awaited  the 
female's  return.  In  a  few  minutes  the  long 
red  bill  and  bright  eyes  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  rushes  and  she  stood  nervously 
examining  the  camera,  and  thus  she  was 
taken.  A  long  time  elapsed,  after  my  pad- 
dling up  to  reset  the  camera  had  driven  her 
away,  before  she  returned.  With  dainty, 
mincing  step  she  advanced  further  into  the 


scene,  and  at  the  click  of  the  shutter  turned 
and  ran  for  cover,  giving  me  a  picture  with 
an  excellent  reflection  in  the  water.  Again, 
after  a  wait  that  used  up  a  large  stock  of 
patience  (for  fully  two  hours  elapsed  before 
the  plump  little  brown  and  bufi"  beauty  put 
in  an  appearance),  she  sedately  walked  out 
along  the  bending  rushes  that  wetted  her 
grayish-brown  legs,  and  stepped  between 
the  rush  pillars  of  her  home,  where  for  the 
third  and  last  time  she  was  "caught." 

Three  weeks  later  it  was  hard  work  to 
push  in  as  far  as  the  floating  bog  that  held 
the  nest,  but  it  was  empty,  and  seated  on  a 
sunny  muskrat  "haul-up"  was  her  lady- 
ship and  five  yellowy,  grayish-browny  lit- 
tle darlings,  that  fled  with  a  rapid  patter- 
ing of  feet  over  the  lily  pads  and  long 
floating  rushes.  With  many  low  calls  the 
mother  quieted  them,  evidently  not  great- 
ly fearing  the  olive-green  monster.  Then 
through  long  mosquito-haunted  hours  1 
waited  for  a  "snap,"  until  finally  they  all 
gathered  on  the  black  mud  near  the  musk- 
rat's  house,  and  all  looked  fair  for  a  good 
picture.  Just  at  that  moment  a  "kitten" 
plunged  out  of  the  subterranean  entrance 
of  the  house  and  came  to  the  surface  near 
the  Rails,  and  with  a  laugh  at  the  scurry 
of  the  birds  I  picked  up  the  camera  and 
poled  off. 


MORNING  ON  THE  MAINE  COAST 

By  ALICE   F.  TILDEN 

The  dawn's  a-lyin'  silent  on  the  ragged  aidge  of  Maine, 

With  an  arm  o'  mist  a-windin'  round  a  tree; 
While  there  aint  no  signs  of  stirrin,'  'cept  a  twitterin'  in  the  woods. 

An'  a  lonely  seal  a-swimmin'  out  to  sea. 

Now  the  sky  's  a-turnin'  yeller,  though  it  's  kinder  pale  and  cold, 
An'  there  aint  a  breath  o'  wind  to  stir  the  grass; 

An'  little  clouds  are  clutterin'  up  the  view,  all  pinky-gold. 
An'  the  water  's  quiet  as  a  lookin'  glass. 


All  the  trees  are  pointin'  up  to  heaven  and  down  into  the  sea; 

'Till  a  little  breeze  comes  crinklin'  up  the  bay. 
To  smash  the  lookin'  glass  to  bits  and  chase  away  the  clouds; 

An'  the  sun  comes  shovin'  up.     An'  then  it's  day! 


L.  'J    C    I     Nil    NciHuntliiK  Hen    ^\     I     Lud\     Eullalu  bi. 

As  "  Scouts  of  the  Prairie  "  in  Ned  Buntline's  play  of  that  name. 


SOME   OLD   SCOUTS   AND   THEIR   DEEDS 


By  DAVID  LANSING 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    RARE,    OLD    PHOTOGRAPHS    IN   THE   COLLECTION    OF    ROBERT   COSTER 


THE  old  scouts  have  followed  their 
last  trail,  memories  of  them  are  fast 
dying,  and  only  when  some  rare 
bundle  of  photographs  is  dug  from  a  for- 
gotten corner  are  their  weather-beaten 
faces  recalled  to  a  new  generation  and  an- 
other era.  "Buffalo  Bill"  is  the  unique 
exception  as  a  link  between  the  days  of  the 
wagon-trail,  plainsman  and  Indian  fighter 
and  of  the  trans-continental  express  train. 
It  is  not  easy  to  realize  this  picture  of 
Colonel  Cody  as  General  Miles  drew  it  from 
his  own  early  recollections: 

"He  had  a  contract  to  supply  the  rail- 
road construction  gangs,  then  creeping 
across  the  plains,  with  buffalo  meat.  1 
remember  him  as  a  young  man  in  the  twen- 
ties, tall,  stalwart  and  of  magnificent  phy- 
sique. His  golden  locks  were  worn  long, 
he  had  brilliant  dark  eyes  and  almost  per- 
fect features.  He  was  a  daring  rider  and 
one  of  the  most  expert  riflemen  1  ever  saw. 
He  excelled  in  the  wild  rush  after  a  buffalo 
herd  and  could  kill  more  buffalo  during  a 
single  run  than  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
known.  He  not  only  took  the  risks  of  the 
desperate  chase,  but  he  and  his  party  had 
to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  hostile 
Indians." 

But  the  scouts  won  their  spurs  far  from 
railroad  tracks,  and  theirs  was  the  duty  to 
blaze  the  way  for  the  settler  and  his  civil- 
ization. The  army  in  the  Philippines  has 
its  alert  chroniclers,  ready  to  cable  the 
news  of  every  skirmish.  The  heroes  of  the 
West  wrought  their  iron  deeds  far  from 
the  "special  correspondent, "and  the  scout 
who  cast  his  lot  with  the  handful  of  troops 
in  some  last  stand  was  lucky  to  have  his 
name  mentioned  in  the  official  list  of  cas- 
ualties sent  to  Washington.  Here  is  a  lit- 
tle story  picked  at  random  from  scores  of 
episodes  as  desperately  heroic: 

In  1874,  a  little  army  column  moved 
from  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  against  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Comanches  and 
Kiowas,  whose  combined  war-path  was 
making  a  devastating  swath.     One  detach- 


ment, under  Lieutenant  Frank  Baldwin, 
consisted  of  a  body  of  trailers,  guides  and 
scouts,  twenty-five  frontiersmen,  who  were 
expert  shots  and  plainsmen.  With  them 
was  a  party  of  friendly  Delaware  Indians. 
The  column— infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
— moved  south  a  hundred  miles,  to  Camp 
Supply.  Then,  guided  by  one  of  the  great- 
est scouts  of  his  time,  Ben  Clark,  the  march 
was  laid  across  the  Staked  Plain,  or  El 
Llano  Estacado,  toward  the  Adobe  Wall  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle. 

This  column  marched  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  a  day,  suffering  such 
hardship  and  privation  as  men  have  been 
seldom  called  to  endure.  There  was  no 
water  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  and  the 
few  stagnant  pools  were  so  full  of  gypsum 
that  the  men  could  not  even  drink  coffee 
made  of  it.  They  were  crossing  a  desert 
waste  in  which  the  heat  rose  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  in  the  shade  day  after  day, 
without  a  cloud  to  break  it.  After  the 
trail  of  the  Indian  marauders  was  struck, 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  marched  sixty- 
five  miles  in  two  days. 

Early  one  morning,  Baldwin's  detach- 
ment of  scouts  entered  a  gap  in  the  bluff 
which  skirted  the  Staked  Plain.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  charged  from  the 
bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  little  advance 
party.  The  frontiersmen  dropped  to  earth, 
and  the  fight  opened  at  once,  while  they 
used  their  rifles  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  friendly  Delawares  went  into  action 
with  a  rush,  and  their  old  chief,  Fall  Leaf, 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  rode  up 
and  down  the  line,  his  gray  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  as  he  yelled  to  his  men.  This 
slender  force  held  its  ground,  and  opened 
the  ball  in  masterly  fashion,  until  the  regu- 
lars came  up  on  the  run,  eager  to  join  the 
game. 

At  a  desk  in  a  stately  office  of  the  War 
Department  Building  in  Washington,  sits 
a  grizzled  soldier  of  dignified  aspect,  who 
wears  the  stars  of  a  lieutenant-general  on 
his  shoulder-straps.     On  that  fierce  morn- 


and  trapper 


ing  in  this  blazing  hell  of  a  country,  he  was 
a  captain  of  cavalry,  as  fresh  for  a  fight  as 
if  he  were  not  physically  worn  to  a  stand- 
still. As  his  troop  flung  itself  into  line, 
Captain  A.  R.  Chaffee  made  one  of  his  little 
battle-speeches,  and  then  shouted  as  he 
charged: 

"If  any  man  is  killed,  I'll  make  him  a 
corporal  on  the  spot." 

The  Indians  broke  at  the  charge,  and 
retreated  twenty  miles,  over  which  they 


were  hotly  followed.  It  was  as  rough 
country  as  mortal  men  ever  tried  to  fight 
in.  Through  hills,  buttes,  ravines  and 
cafions,  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Red 
River,  the  pursuit  continued  without  fal- 
tering. The  men  suffered  tortures,  and 
many  of  them,  during  this  chase,  opened 
veins  in  their  arms  to  moisten  their  black 
and  swollen  lips  with  their  own  blood. 

The  scouts  were  doing  their  duty,  side  by 
side  with  the  troopers.     A  wagon  train  re- 


Little  Crow — famous  fighting  chief. 


turning  from  Camp  Supply  with  stores  for 
this  column  was  surrounded  by  more  than 
two  hundred  warriors.  The  escort  of 
troopers  would  not  abandon  its  precious 
convoy,  and  could  not  fight  a  way  through. 
A  young  scout,  named  Schmalski,  dashed  at 
night,  on  horse-back,  out  through  the  close 
line  of  besiegers,  and  was  chased  for  several 


miles.  He  was  near  capture,  when  his 
horse  ran  into  a  herd  of  buffalo,  and  he  es- 
caped in  the  tumult  and  darkness.  A  little 
later,  his  horse  stepped  in  a  hole,  threw 
him,  and  he  lost  his  rifle.  He  went  on  all 
night,  wore  out  his  only  horse,  and  pressed 
on,  unarmed  and  on  foot.  By  day  he  lay 
hidden  in  the  brush,  and  trudged  through 
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Big  Horn  battle. 


the  hostile  country  at  night,  without  food 
or  water,  until  he  reached  Camp  Supply, 
where  Colonel  Lewis  at  once  organized  a 
relief  column. 

A  little  later,  a  detachment  of  six  men 
was  carrying  dispatches  from  a  command 
near  Red  River  to  Camp  supply.  Of  the 
six,  two  were  scouts,  Amos  Chapman  and 
William  Dixon.  The  others  were  cavalry- 
men. Far  from  any  refuge  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  two  hundred  Indians. 
They  sought  shelter  in  a  buffalo  wallow, 
and  prepared  to  hold  their  ground.     The 


attack  came  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  long,  long  day  stretched  before 
them.  In  the  first  rush,  four  of  these  six 
men  were  wounded,  Private  Smith  mor- 
tally so.  The  other  hurts  were  severe. 
They  were' hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  an 
open  plain,  and  were  outnumbered  almost 
twenty  to  one.  One  of  the  scouts,  while 
a  severe  fire  was  being  poured  in  at  them 
at  close  range,  succeeded  in  throwing  up  a 
scanty  entrenchment  with  his  bowie  knife 
and  his  bare  hands.  His  comrades  held 
the  Kiowas  and   Comanches  off  until  this 
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Indian  Chief,  Iretabe— Mohave  Tribe. 


little  help  was  ready  as  a  refuge,  and  they 
moved  into  the  trench,  the  wounded  walk- 
ing with  brave  and  painful  effort. 

Although  Private  Smith  was  wounded 
unto  death,  he  sat  upright  in  the  trench  to 
conceal  his  crippled  condition  from  the  foe. 
From  early  morning  until  night,  this  hand- 
ful of  five  men  was  under  an  almost  con- 
stant fire,  often  at  such  short  range  that 
they  could  bring  their  pistols  into  play. 
Thus  they  fought  for  their  own  lives  and 
defended    their    dying    comrade,    without 


food,  and  for  drink  only  a  little  muddy  rain- 
water mixed  with  their  own  blood.  They 
killed  more  than  a  dozen  Indians  and 
wounded  above  a  score. 

Relief  came  that  night,  but  it  was  thirty- 
six  hours  after  their  first  attack  before 
medical  aid  and  food  could  be  given  them 
at  the  nearest  post.  Private  Smith  died 
before  camp  was  reached.  Every  man  was 
wounded,  Scout  Chapman  severely,  and 
Scout  Dixon  several  times  but  not  danger- 
ously.    This  band  of  four  soldiers  and  two 


Captain  Jack  Hayes — scout  and  writer. 


scouts  were  of  those  who  had  been  fighting 
and  marching  for  weeks  amid  the  most 
dreadful  privations.  They  were  worn  to  skin 
and  bone,  but  their  souls  were  as  "big  as 
all  outdoors,"  and  they  flinched  at  no  odds 
under  Heaven.  And  by  such  men  as  these 
was  this  nation  made. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Custer,  who  campaigned 
with  her  gallant  and  brilliant  husband  in 
the  red  days  on  the  border,  learned  to  know 


the  scout  and  the  metal  he  was  made  of. 
She  has  paid  him  this  tribute: 

"  I  know  well  that  when  oflF  duty  the 
scout  is  often  in  affrays  where  lynching 
and  outlawry  are  every-day  events  of  the 
Western  towns,  but  that  had  no  effect  upon 
the  men's  sense  of  honor  when  an  officer 
reposed  a  trust  in  them.  Wild  Bill,  Cali- 
fornia Joe,  Buffalo  Bill,  Comstock,  Charlie 
Reynolds,  and  a.  group  of  intrepid  men  be- 
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sides,  who  from  time  to  time  served  under 
my  husband,  would  have  defended  with 
their  lives  any  of  us  women  put  in  their 
charge.  I  remember  with  distinctness 
what  genuine  admiration  and  gratitude 
filled  my  heart  as  these  brave  men  rode  up 
to  my  husband's  tent  to  receive  orders  and 
dispatches. 


"  From  my  woman's  standpoint,  it  re- 
quired more  and  a  vastly  higher  order  of 
courage  to  undertake  their  desperate  jour- 
neys than  to  charge  in  battle.  Imagine, 
then,  my  admiration  when  my  husband 
sent  me  letters  by  these  scouts,  and  I  saw 
them,  ready  to  return  to  him  through  a  hos- 
tile country,  swing  lightly  into  the  saddle 
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and  gallop  off,  apparently  unconcerned, 
and  freighted  with  our  messages  of  affec- 
tion." 

The  name  of  Custer  recalls  that  scout 
whose  sombre  fame  is  hung  upon  so  unique 
a  distinction,  that  its  mention  recalls  the 
horror  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn.  For  this  Curley,  an  Upsaroka  Crow 
Indian  scout,  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  force,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred strong,  who  died  around  their  leader. 
General  George  Armstrong  Custer,  in  June, 
1876.  Curley  alone  lived  to  struggle,  half 
crazed,  from  that  bloody  field,  and  reach 
General  Terry  with  an  incoherent  tale  of 
the  obliteration  of  Custer's  command. 
And  for  years,  or  until  Indians  who  had 
been  with  the  attacking  force  had  become 
tamed  and  willing  to  talk  of  that  awful  day, 
Curley's  story  was  the  only  record  of  the 
last  fight  of  Custer. 

The  story  of  the  "last  stand"  is  a  famil- 
iar one.  But  the  scene  was  once  sketched 
in  a  few  bold  strokes  by  Walt  Whitman  in 
trying  to  describe  the  heroic  canvas  by 
John  Mulvany,  called  "Custer's  Last 
Rally,"  and  his  words  are  worth  a  place 
here  as  a  setting  for  Curley's  part  in  the 
drama. 

"Forty  or  fifty  figures,"  wrote  Walt 
Whitman,  "perhaps  more,  in  full  finish  and 
detail,  life-size,  in  the  mid-ground,  with 
three  times  that  number  or  more  through 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  swarms  upon  swarms 
of  savage  Sioux  in  their  war-bonnets, 
mostly  on  ponies,  driving  through  the  back- 
ground, through  the  smoke  like  a  hurricane 
of  demons.  A  dozen  of  the  figures  are 
wonderful,  altogether  a  Western,  autoch- 
thonic  phase  of  America  and  the  frontiers, 
culminating,  typical,  deadly,  heroic,  to  the 
utmost.  Nothing  in  the  books  like  it, 
nothing  in  Homer,  nothing  in  Shakespeare; 
more  grim  and  sublime  than  either,  all  na- 
tive, all  our  own,  and  all  a  fact. 

"A  great  lot  of  muscular,  tan-faced  men, 
brought  to  bay  under  terrible  circumstan- 
ces, death  a-hold  of  them,  yet  every  man 
undaunted,  not  one  losing  his  head,  wring- 
ing out  every  cent  of  the  pay  before  they 
sell  their  lives.  Custer,  his  hair  cut  short, 
stands  in  the  middle  with  dilated  eye  and 
extended  arm,  aiming  a  huge  cavalry  pistol. 
Captain  Cook  is  there,  mortally  wounded, 
blood  on  the  white  handkerchief  around 
his  head,  but  aiming  his  carbine  coolly,  half 


kneeling.  His  body  was  afterward  found 
close  to  Custer's. 

"The  slaughtered  and  half-slaughtered 
horses  make  a  peculiar  feature.  Two  dead 
Indians,  herculean,  lie  in  the  foreground, 
clutching  their  rifles,  very  characteristic. 
The  many  soldiers,  their  faces  and  attitudes, 
the  broad-brimmed  Western  hats,  the  pow- 
der smoke  in  puffs,  the  dying  horses  with 
their  rolling  eyes  almost  human  in  their 
agony,  the  clouds  of  war-bonneted  Sioux  in 
the  background,  the  figures  of  Custer  and 
Cook,  with  indeed  the  whole  scene,  inex- 
pressible, dreadful,  yet  with  an  attraction 
and  fierce  beauty  that  will  remain  forever 
in  my  memory.  A  sunny  sky  and  clear 
light  envelop  it  all." 

Such  was  the  inferno  from  which  the 
scout  Curley  escaped.  He  stayed  with  Cus- 
ter until  the  end  was  in  sight.  Then  he 
wiped  from  his  face  the  war-paint  of  his 
tribe,  shook  down  his  hair,  and  stole,  in 
the  powder  smoke  and  uproar,  toward  the 
charging  Sioux.  He  saw  one  of  them  fall 
from  his  pony,  and  picking  up  a  dead-man's 
blanket,  Curley  wrapped  it  around  him,  and 
ran  to  the  pony  of  the  wounded  Indian. 
He  was  able  to  mount  it  without  detection, 
and  pretended  to  ride  toward  Custer's  lines. 
Watching  his  chance,  he  dashed  up  a  nearby 
ravine,  and  was  out  of  the  battle. 

Then  he  rode  for  his  life  and  managed  to 
reach  General  Terry,  who  was  coming  up 
the  Big  Horn  river  on  the  steamer  Far 
H^est.  The  General  could  not  credit  the 
awful  news,  nor  could  Curley  give  more 
than  a  most  confused  account,  as  he  was 
almost  insane  with  terror  and  grief.  Alas, 
when  the  surviving  cavalry  of  Reno  and 
Benteen  was  able  to  occupy  the  field,  they 
found  it  was  all  as  Curley  said.  The  bodies 
lay  as  they  had  fallen,  by  troops,  in-line- 
of-battle-formation,  noble  windrows  of  the 
dead,  behind  them  the  subaltern  officers, 
in  front  of  them  the  troop  commanders. 
Thus  their  bodies  wrote  on  the  bloody 
grass  the  story  of  their  heroic  death,  with- 
out panic,  without  fear,  soldiers  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

When  Curley  had  recovered  from  the 
shock,  he  told  what  he  recalled  through  an 
interpreter,  whose  rendering  was  partly  as 
follows: 

"Curley  says  he  went  down  with  two 
other  Crows,  and  went  into  action  with 
Custer.     The  General,  he  says,  kept  down 


Sam  Houston — pioneer,  scout,  soldier  and  statesman. 


the  river  on  the  north  bank  four  miles,  after 
Reno  had  crossed  to  the  south  side  above. 
He  thought  Reno  would  sweep  down  the 
valley  so  that  they  could  attack  the  Sioux 
villages  on  both  sides,  he  believing  Reno 
would  take  them  at  the  other  end,  while  he 
(Custer)  would  go  in  at  the  lower  end. 

"At  last  Custer  found  a  ford,  and  dashed 
for  it.  The  Indians  met  him,  and  poured 
in  a  heavy  fire  from  across  the  river.     Cus- 


ter dismounted  his  men  to  fight  on  foot, 
but  could  not  get  his  skirmishers  over  the 
stream,  and  meantime  hundreds  of  Indians, 
on  foot  and  on  ponies,  poured  over  the  river 
(which  was  only  about  three  feet  deep),  and 
filled  the  ravines  on  each  side  of  Custer's 
men. 

"Custer  then  fell  back  on  some  high 
ground  behind  him,  and  seized  the  nearest 
ravines.     The  Indians  wholly  surrounded 
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Custer,  and  poured  in  a  terrible  fire  on  all 
sides.  They  charged  Custer  on  foot  in  vast 
numbers,  Curley  says,  but  were  again  and 
again  driven   back. 

"The  fight  began  about  two  o'clock,  and 
lasted  until  the  sun  went  down  over  the 
hills.  The  men  fought  desperately,  and 
after  the  ammunition  in  their  belts  was  ex- 
hausted, they  went  to  their  saddle-bags  and 
got  more  and  continued  to  fight. 

"He  says,  also,  that  the  Big  Chief  Custer 
lived  until  nearly  all  his  men  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  and  went  about  en- 
couraging his  soldiers  to  fight  on.  Curley 
says  that  when  he  saw  Custer  was  sur- 
rounded he  watched  his  chance  until  the 
Sioux  charged  among  them,  and  they  did 
not  know  him  from  one  of  their  own  men. 
He  caught  a  pony,  and  got  away. 

"When  he  saw  the  party  was  to  be  all 
killed,  Curley  says  he  went  to  Custer  and 
begged  him  to  let  him  show  him  a  way  of 
escape.  He  waved  Curley  away  and  rode 
back  to  the  little  group  of  men  to  die  with 
them.  Curley  says  he  did  not  leave  Custer 
until  the  battle  was  nearly  over.  He  is 
quite  sure  the  Indians  had  more  killed  than 
Custer  had  white  men  with  him. 

"Custer  got  shot  in  the  left  side  before 
Curley  went  away,  and  sat  down  with  his 
pistol  in  his  hand.  Another  shot  struck 
Custer  and  he  fell  over.  The  last  officer 
killed  was  a  man  who  rode  a  white  horse. 

"Curley  says,  as  he  rode  off,  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  battle-field,  he  saw  in  a  ra- 
vine a  dozen  soldiers  fighting  with  Sioux 
all  around  them.  He  thinks  all  were  killed, 
as  they  were  dismounted  and  were  out- 
numbered five  to  one.  (These  were  no 
doubt  part  of  the  thirty-five  men  report- 
ed missing  in  General  Terry's  dispatches.) 
Curley  says  he  saw  one  cavalry  soldier  who 
got  away.  He  was  well  mounted,  but  had 
been  shot  through  both  hips,  and  Curley 
thinks  he  died  of  his  wounds,  starved  to 
death,  or  more  likely  his  trail  was  followed 
and  he  was  killed  by  the  Sioux." 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  battle.  Two 
Moons,  a  Sioux  who  was  in  the  attack,  told 
his  recollections  of  that  day,  and  said  of 
the  last  moments  of  this  magnificent  "last 
stand": 

"At  last,  about  a  hundred  men  and  five 
horsemen  stood  on  the  hill,  all  huddled  to- 
gether.    All  along  the  bugler  kept  blowing 


his  commands.  He  was  very  brave,  too. 
Then  the  five  horsemen  and  the  bunch  of 
men,  maybe  forty  now,  started  toward  the 
river.  A  man  on  a  sorrel  horse  with  a 
white  face  led  them,  shouting  all  the  time. 
He  was  a  brave  man.  He  wore  a  buck- 
skin shirt,  and  had  long  black  hair  and  a 
long  black  moustache.  His  men  were  all 
covered  with  dust.  He  fought  hard  with 
a  big  knife.  All  the  soldiers  were  now 
killed,  and  the  bodies  were  stripped.  We 
came  to  the  man  with  the  big  moustache, 
he  lay  down  the  hill  toward  the  river.  The 
Indians  did  not  take  his  buckskin  shirt. 
The  Sioux  said: 

"'This  is  a  big  chief.  This  is  Long  Hair' 
(Custer). 

"  1  don't  know.  I  have  never  seen  him. 
But  the  man  on  the  white-faced  sorrel  was 
the  bravest  man  I  saw." 

This  brave  unknown,  with  the  buckskin 
shirt  and  the  long  black  hair:  what  an 
epic  figure  he  makes,  as  he  leads  the  forlorn 
hope  in  the  last  counter-charge,  "shouting 
all  the  time,"  fighting  hard  "with  his  big 
knife!"  He  was  one  of  the  scouts  with 
Custer's  column,  that  is  all  that  is  known 
about  him.  And  for  him  was  also  reserved 
the  honor  accorded  the  General  who  died 
there,  that  his  body  should  not  be  stripped 
after  death,  because  of  his  conspicuous 
bravery  in  his  last  hour. 

Of  such  breed  were  the  scouts  who  bled 
and  fought  and  suffered  with  those  little 
columns  in  blue  that  tracked  across  the 
plains  in  the  days  that  are  no  more.  Kit 
Carson,  king  of  them  all,  scout,  soldier,  and 
general,  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  West- 
ern hunters  and  trappers,  fighting  Indians, 
Mexicans  and  Confederates,  as  his  duty 
called.  Of  such  stuff  were  made  such  men 
as  Seth  Kingman  and  Jack  Hayes,  whose 
photographs  tell  better  than  any  eulogy 
could  do,  in  what  heroic  mould  they  were 
cast.  Stern,  resolute,  light-hearted  when 
there  was  time  for  it,  standing  on  their  own 
two  feet  against  the  world,  self-sufficient 
and  as  "hard  as  nails,"  they  were  Ameri- 
cans to  be  proud  of.  The  East  does  not 
know  their  handiwork,  but  the  West  reads 
it  in  its  soil,  and  in  the  most  vital  pages 
of  its  history.  Conditions  made  the  men 
to  meet  them,  and  they  turned  to  and 
whipped  conditions  to  a  standstill  like  the 
giants  they  were. 


Along  the  trout  brook. 
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THE  Novice  and  the  Amateur  lay 
dozing  in  the  cabin  of  the  sloop  Nas- 
sau as  she  swung  to  and  fro  on  the 
tide  of  Woods  Holl  harbor.  A  wind-swung 
halyard  beat  against  the  mast,  ^ap — flap — 
^ap — ^ap,  with  measured  rythm,  and  the 
harbor  ripples,  blown  before  the  gusts  of 
east  wind  against  the  bow,  sounded  inside 
with  gurgle  as  sweet  to  the  ears  of  a  sailor 
as  the  murmur  of  a  forest  brook  to  a  woods- 
man in  May. 

The  east  wind  had  blown  for  days  and 
no  start  had  been  made,  for  it  was  common 
report  that  a  sword-fish  would  not  show 
his  fm  on  the  surface  when  the  cold  Atlan- 
tic wind  blew  on  the  shores  of  Nantucket 
and  the  Vineyard  from  the  fog-bound 
shoals  of  Georges.  A  vacation  from  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  studio  was 
rapidly  passing,  and  the  two  in  the  cabin 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  mild  despair. 
True  it  was  that  a  friend  of  theirs,  a  hearty 
old  fisherman-farmer  of  bleak  Cape  Cod, 
had  started  out  in  his  sloop  two  days  be- 
fore, telling  them  that  he  would  "bring  in 
a  sword-fish  or  stay  out  there,"  but  he  had 
not  returned,  and  still  the  fog-rifts  blew  in 
from  the  east;  the  lights  moved  on  shore; 
more  belated  small  craft  cam.e  in  for  shel- 
ter, and  the  gloomy  evening  deepened  into 
a  wet  and  windy  night. 

Presently,  to  their  sleepy  yet  watchful 
ears,  came  the  rush  of  an  approaching  sail- 
boat. A  rattle  of  blocks  and  a  flapping  of 
sails,  and  then  came  a  hail,  "aho-o-o-oy 
there,  Nassau, "  repeated  until  the  Amateur 
climbed  out  on  the  wet  deck  and  heard 
a  voice  shouting  from  the  passing  sloop, 
"swordfish.  .  .  .keg  under  water.  ..  .iron 
pulled  out.  .  .  .full  of  them.  .  .  .east  wind 
.  .  .  .chock  off  Nomans. " 

The  enterprising  old  captain  had  kept 
his  word. 

Morning  came  with  the  sun  blurred  in 
mist.  It  was  up  with  the  mainsail,  topsail 
and  staysail,  up  with  the  anchor,  and  then 
as  the  backed  jib  rose  and  headed  the  sloop 
off  before  the  wind,  she  swung  her  long  bow- 
sprit with  the  little  iron  stand  on  the  end, 


toward  the  Nomanesset  shore  and  headed 
for  the  "  hole. "  Reaching  through  the  swift 
tide  of  this  dreaded  passage  which  carried 
her  at  railroad  speed  past  the  foaming 
rocks  and  struggling  buoys,  she  was  put 
square  before  the  wind,  down  the  shore  of 
Buzzards  Bay  and  toward  the  open  sea. 

Cool,  sweet-smelling  air  sang  through 
ropes  and  rigging  and,  filling  out  the  reefed 
sail,  drove  the  sloop  over  the  gray-green 
water.  One  could  lie  on  the  steady  deck 
and  watch  the  green  land  pass  in  a  long 
procession  of  stone-walled  fields  and  scrub- 
pine  woods,  the  gray  rocks  standing  out 
here  and  there  and  lining  the  beach  below. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  wall  of 
land  opened,  first  its  crest  of  woods  and 
fields,  then  its  lower  meadows  and  lastly 
the  shingla  beach,  to  show  a  broad  stretch 
of  water  leading  into  Vineyard  Sound  with 
Gay  Head  standing  seven  miles  beyond. 
Slipping  through  with  the  swift  current  the 
sloop  met  a  head  tide  in  the  sound,  which 
she  stormed  against  for  an  hour  or  more 
until  past  Gay  Head. 

A  fleet  of  lumbering  merchantmen  was 
running  heavily  up  the  sound  before  the 
wind.  Among  these  coasters  certain  trim- 
looking  sloops  and  schooners  in  the  distant 
west  were  reaching  towards  the  south,  out 
of  this  soiled  line  of  everyday  travel;  bend- 
ing before  the  wind  with  all  they  dared 
carry  and  racing  toward  the  green  plain 
that  lay  beyond  lone  Nomans  Land.  They 
were  members  of  "the  fleet"  that  lay  out- 
side at  sea  swordfishing,  and  having  come 
to  port  to  sell  their  fish  they  were  hurrying 
to  return.  When  Nomans  Land  came  into 
view,  still  others  could  be  seen  as  mere 
specks  in  the  distance.  As  the  minutes 
slipped  into  hours,  Gay  Head  became  a 
distant  mark  behind  and  the  tiny  shingled 
fishing  shanties  on  Nomans  Land  glim- 
mered in  the  sun. 

The  Nassau  was  running  off  the  land 
to  find  the  black  school  of  swordfish,  but 
there  was  not  much  prospect  of  seeing  any 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  Nomans  Land. 
She  first  sighted  the  sails  of  the  fishermen 


"The  huge  sword-fish  shook  himself  in  mid-; 


late  in  the  afternoon,  growing  in  numbers 
and  size  until  the  fleet  was  cruising  all 
about.  Her  crew  was  keenly  watching  for 
a  swordfish  but,  like  many  others,  was  un- 
successful. She  ran  here  and  there  as  the 
day  waned,  searching  for  a  moving  speck 
in  the  distant  reaches  of  water,  but  saw 


none  during  the  remaining  hours  of  day- 
light. 

The  wind  fell,  and  already  several  little 
vessels  had  dropped  their  sails  with  creak- 
ing blocks  and  swung  to  the  tide  on  their 
anchors.  The  tern  gulls,  flapping  swiftly 
and  steadily  toward  the  north,  gave  one 


ibbing  harpoon  \v 


the  gills. 


the  feeling  that  he,  too,  ought  to  go  home, 
that  it  was  no  place  to  stay  in  the  coming 
night,  until  he  looked  about  and  was  re- 
lieved by  seeing  the  large  sea-gulls  dropping 
down  contentedly  on  the  water  in  groups, 
and  clucking  a  briny  cluck  as  they  settled 
themselves  to  rest  like  chickens  safe  on 
their  roosts  on  the  distant  land.  Instinc- 
tive human  fear  was  forgotten,  rather  than 
relieved,  by  the  tiny  dancing  "Mother 
Carey's  chickens"  as  they  circled  and 
dipped,  light  as  feathers,  on  the  surface  of 


the  sea,  keeping  in  groups  like  children  at 
play. 

Deeper  the  evening  shadows  fell  and  the 
lights  of  other  vessels  twinkled  as  they  rode 
the  long  swells.  An  easterly  breeze  sprang 
up  and  a  council  of  captain  and  crew  on 
the  Nassau  decided  that  one  reef  and  "lie 
to"  was  a  more  prudent  course  than  an- 
choring. The  reef  taken  and  the  sloop 
lying  head  off  shore  on  the  port  tack,  the 
cabin  lights  were  put  out,  the  sloop's  run- 
ning lights  lit  and  put  in  place,  and  alter- 
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nate  watches  during  the  night  arranged 
for. 

Sleep  came  slowly  to  the  man  lying  on 
the  cabin  transom.  The  vision  of  the  cabin 
door  above  him,  the  edge  of  the  cockpit 
with  the  boom  swinging  overhead,  the  fig- 
ure in  silhouette,  of  a  friend  quietly  seated 
on  the  rail,  smoking,  as  the  minutes  length- 
ened into  hours;  the  creak  of  the  swinging 
spars,  and  the  gurgle,  swash,  chunk,  drip,  as 
the  sloop  rose  and  fell  to  the  easy  seas;  and 
the  thoughts  of  solitude  and  night  on  the 
ocean  will  linger  long,  to  be  fanned  into 
flame  in  more  prosy  times,  by  the  smell  of 
a  bit  of  tarred  rope  or  musty  wood. 

The  second  watch  went  up  and  out  into 
the  night  to  keep  guard  until  morning. 
How  cold  the  summer  air  had  become  at 
midnight!  Afar,  as  the  boat  lifted  to  a 
larger  swell,  the  flashlight  on  old  Gay  Head 
beamed  out  in  red  or  white.  Around  to 
the  east  a  few  riding  lights  of  fishing  ves- 
sels shone  and  seemed  nearer  because  the 
night  was  so  dark.  A  glance  at  the  sky  in 
July  at  two  in  the  morning  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  tell  what  wind  and  weather  one 
is  to  have  during  the  coming  day,  and  this 
seeming  fair,  both  friends  took  a  nap  which 
lasted  until  about  sunrise.  On  awakening 
they  found  the  Nassau  rolling  aimlessly 
on  the  surface  of  a  calm  sea.  The  fiery  sun 
shed  broad  blotches  of  copper  on  the  oily 
sea,  and  wreathes  of  mist  melted  as  they 
were  swept  up  by  the  last  puffs  of  the  dying 
easterly  breeze. 

The  Novice  and  the  Amateur  cooked  a 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  fish.  Then  Ama- 
teur went  out  into  the  "pulpit,"  got  har- 
poon and  dart  ready,  and  untwisted  the 
lines  that  had  kinked  in  the  night  with  cold 
and  dew.  Novice  took  the  wheel,  tight- 
ened up  the  rigging,  shook  out  the  reef  and 
coiled  the  sheets  in  position  to  be  easily  got 
at.  A  look  around  showed  that  during  the 
night  the  other  boats  had  anchored  and 
that  the  tide  and  light  east  wind  had 
drifted  the  Nassau  down  over  the  long  nar- 
row ripples  called  "sixteen  mile  rip"  by 
the  Noman  Landers  and,  in  all,  about  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  an- 
chored fleet. 

And  now  kind  fate  began  to  show  her 
hand.  A  tiny  breeze-ripple  started  to 
work  in  from  the  west-by-south,  playing 
with  catspaws  on  the  oily  water,  skipping 
over  the  "tide  slicks"  in  which  winrows  of 


weed  and  barnacles  drifted,  as  the  Nassau 
began  to  move  slowly  forward.  Then  a 
ripple  was  heard  under  her  bow  and  she 
was  off  on  a  smooth  sea  that  danced  with 
twinkling  ripples  under  the  sun. 

Novice  at  the  wheel  dropped  his  pipe  and 
pointed  speechless  to  the  south.  Amateur 
turned  and  saw  a  sharp  white  splash  of 
broken  water  about  two  miles  away.  This 
must  be  investigated  and,  as  the  sloop 
already  was  headed  right  for  the  locality, 
she  was  kept  on  her  course.  About  fifteen 
minutes  later  both  Amateur  and  Novice 
saw  a  long,  lithe  body,  colored  in  silver  and 
blue  and  white,  shoot  up  out  of  the  sea, 
and  fall  heavily  on  its  side  with  a  splash  of 
white  water  that  reached  fully  ten  feet  in 
the  air.  This  time  the  splash  was  a  little 
further  toward  the  east  and  about  a  half 
a  mile  away;  so  the  sloop  was  headed  off 
about  twice  as  far  toward  the  east.  The 
minutes  wore  on,  and  each  one  thought 
"we  have  passed  him,"  or  "he  has  gone 
down."  The  sloop  forged  on  through  the 
green  swells,  and  Amateur's  heart  gave  a 
wrench  and  his  hands  nervously  gripped 
the  pole  when  his  eyes  made  out  a  wide 
brown  form  gliding  through  the  green 
water  not  more  than  fifty  feet  to  the  west- 
ward and  parallel  to  the  sloop's  course.  A 
sharp  sickle-like  fin  rose  from  its  back  and 
out  of  the  water,  which  it  cut  with  a  rip- 
pling hiss  that  could  be  plainly  heard  on 
the  sloop.  Would  he  keep  his  present 
course?  His  next  turn  would  probably  be 
toward  the  east,  as  all  swordfish  work  con- 
stantly to  the  east  out  here. 

With  a  graceful,  swift  curve  he  was  pres- 
ently heading  in  that  direction  and  would 
have  passed  astern  of  the  sloop  had  not 
Novice's  quick  hand  put  her  helm  hard 
down,  and  the  Nassau  shot  up  into  the 
westerly  wind  and  approached  the  oncom- 
ing swordfish  head  to  head.  Up  went  the 
harpoon  and  with  deliberate  aim  the  dart 
went  down  through  skin  and  flesh  and 
crunching  bone,  just  forward  of  the  fin. 
A  sudden  swerve  of  the  frightened  fish 
saved  a  collision  between  fish  and  boat,  and 
then  the  victim  was  down  and  the  keg  was 
rattling  and  dancing  around  in  the  cockpit 
as  the  line  whirled  out.  A  kick  sent  the 
keg  into  the  water,  where  it  spun  like  a  top 
as  the  remaining  line  unwound. 

Amateur,  jumping  from  the  pulpit  into 
the  bob-stay  rigging,  cleared  the  line,  which 


"  Used  all  their  strength  to  hoist  him  aboard.' 


had  fouled  the  anchor,  just  as  the  huge 
swordfish  leaped  out  of  water,  shook  him- 
self in  mid-air  and  fell  with  a  crash  in  the 
sea.  Then  springing  into  the  skiff,  he 
pulled  after  the  floating  keg,  which  was 
swimming  oflf  at  a  lively  rate,  and  after  a 
short  race  it  was  caught  and  the  struggle 
was  on — the  swordfish  for  his  life,  the  man 
for  the  swordfish.  The  hand  holding  the 
rope  felt  a  series  of  powerful  vibrations 
that  tugged  the  keg  and  boat  forward  in 


jerks  and  came  at  intervals  of  about  a  sec- 
ond. Each  of  these  tugs  was  caused  by 
the  sweep  of  the  powerful  tail  of  the  sword- 
fish  as  he  swept  forward  along  the  dim  bot- 
tom far  below,  over  the  plain  of  soft,  dark, 
green  mud  from  which  in  places  hillocks 
of  rock  protruded,  covered  with  waving 
fronds  of  weed.  Reddish-brown  rock-cod, 
followed  by  numerous  smaller  fish,  darted 
into  the  weeds,  and  clumsy  crabs  scuttled 
under  the  rocks  as  the  striving  monster 
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rushed  past  dragging  the  fatal  rope  behind 
him. 

Presently  the  man  in  the  skiff  began  to 
pull  in  on  the  rope,  slowly,  foot  by  foot, 
and  allowing  the  keg  and  rope  to  drift 
behind  him  as  it  was  secured.  This  was 
continued  with  varying  success  until  the 
boat  was  directly  over  the  swordfish,  which 
was  raised  until  he  swam  strongly  along 
aboutTif ty  feet  below.  Another  attempt  to 
raise  the  fish  made  him  renew  his  efforts 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  him 
back.  Pointing  head  down,  he  put  a  pres- 
sure on  the  line  that  made  it  slip  over  the 
gunwale  and  through  the  hands  until  over 
a  hundred  feet  had  been  lost. 

Then  the  fish  relaxed  and  was  drawn  up 
again,  as  he  swam  forward,  until  at  last  he 
was  visible.  A  cautious  glance  over  the 
stern  of  the  skiff  showed  him,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  down,  a  huge  dusky-blue  body 
writhing  in  the  misty  green  water.  Sud- 
denly rolling  his  great  eye  up,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  skiff  with  his  enemy,  Man, 
peering  over  the  edge.  In  frenzied  terror, 
he  made  a  lunge  that  freed  him  from  the 
boat  but  not  the  keg.  Throwing  the  line 
aside,  the  man  in  the  boat  took  up  his  oars, 
and  as  the  keg  went  foaming  by  he  rowed 
after  it.  It  was  several  minutes  before  the 
swordfish  tired  enough  for  him  to  get  the 
line  in  his  hands  again. 

With  varying  success  the  struggle  went 
on.  The  fish  felt  his  strength  waning  and 
was  more  erratic  in  his  movements,  some- 
times skulking  on  the  bottom  and  again 
bursting  into  speed  and  struggling.  He 
was  frequently  in  sight  now  and  presently 
so  near  that  the  stabbing  harpoon  was  used 
to  strike  him  several  times  in  the  gills. 
A  few  spasmodic  struggles  and  he  lay  spent 


on  the  surface,  feebly  gasping  and  mov- 
ing his  broad  fins,  while  the  water  for 
many  yards  around  was  stained  with  blood. 
What  glorious  color  he  showed!  purplish 
blue,  steel  blue,  sky  blue  and  every  other 
shade  of  pure  glorious  blue,  shading  from 
nearly  black  on  his  back  to  brilliant  white 
on  his  belly.  Over  all  this  played  pris- 
matic flashes  of  red,  pink,  pearl  and  yel- 
low, such  as  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  dying 
dolphins. 

The  sloop  now  came  up  and,  running 
alongside,  her  throat  halyard  was  made 
fast  to  the  fish's  tail  and  Novice  and  Ama- 
teur used  all  their  weight  and  strength  to 
hoist  him  aboard.  He  measured  an  inch 
or  two  over  twelve  feet  long  and  his  weight 
was  over  six  hundred  pounds!  Fastened 
securely  on  deck,  he  was  carried  over  the 
sea  he  had  swum  so  well,  and  the  Nassau 
went  on  its  search  for  more  prey. 

One  other  fish  was  seen  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  him,  but  he  dodged  when 
the  harpoon  was  thrown,  so  that  it  was 
only  slightly  fastened,  and  he  was  soon  free. 

About  five  o'clock  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  fishing-grounds  and  start  back. 
The  sloop  was  headed  north  by  west  and 
all  sail  set  for  the  twenty-five  mile  run 
to  Nomans.  The  southwest  wind  came 
steady  and  strong  and  Prospect  Hill  was 
seen  before  dark.  At  about  eight  o'clock 
the  passage  between  Nomans  and  Squib- 
nockett  was  run  and  an  hour  later  Gay 
Head  was  rounded  over  the  treacherous 
Devil's  Bridge,  where  the  tide  running 
against  wind  made  a  fierce,  breaking  sea. 
The  run  down  the  sound  occupied  about 
three  hours,  and  it  was  after  twelve  when 
the  passage  was  safely  made  into  Woods 
Hole  harbor  and  anchor  cast. 


TAMING   THE   FRONTIER 

-BUCKY"  O'NEILL 


By  WILLIAM  MACLEOD   RAINE 


IN  Arizona,  men'  s  eyes  light  up  when 
they  talk  of  "Bucky"  O'Neill.  He 
was  a  splendid  type  of  the  chivalrous 
frontiersman  dear  to  the  Western  heart. 
His  father  was  Captain  John  O'Neill,  an 
officer  of  Co.  K,  ii6th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, which  was  a  part  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Meagher's  Irish  Brigade  so  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War. 
Captain  O'Neill  was  five  times  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  during  the  war  re- 
ceived fourteen  wounds,  being  obliged  to 
walk  on  crutches  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Captain  William  O'Neill,  familiarly  known 
as  "  Bucky,"  received  an  excellent  classical 
and  legal  education.  He  graduated  in 
1879  from  the  law  course  of  the  National 
University,  and  went  straight  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  where  he  became  editor  and  man- 
ager of  the  City  Herald. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  O'Neill 
was  prominent  as  a  miner,  journalist,  poli- 
tician, business  man,  judge,  soldier,  and 
sheriff.  He  was  a  born  soldier,  and  by 
grace  of  natural  fitness,  a  leader  of  men. 

"Bucky"  was  a  reckless,  soft-spoken, 
dark-eyed  man  of  unflinching  nerve.  Per- 
sonally he  was  very  bashful  among  stran- 
gers. His  soft  brown  eyes  grew  frightened 
at  thought  of  making  a  speech.  His  dar- 
ing was  Irish  in  its  extravagance,  but  it 
covered  a  very  tender  heart.  At  one  time 
the  Prescott  Grays,  of  which  body  he  was 
an  officer,  were  called  upon  to  guard  the 
scaffold  during  a  public  hanging.  As  the 
trap  was  sprung  one  of  the  officers  keeled 
over  in  a  faint.  It  was  "  Bucky"  O'Neill, 
a  man  whose  nerve  was  famous  all  over  a 
country  full  of  plucky  men.  He  explained 
afterwards  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
man  killed  without  giving  him  a  chance  to 
fight  for  his  life. 

When  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  being 
built  through  the  territory  a  gang  of  its 
workmen  "jumped"  a  spring  belonging  to 
the  Navajo  Indians.  The  Navajos  were  a 
company  of  peaceable  shepherds,  and  they 
were  not  ready  to  fight  for  their  rights 
although  their  sheep  were  about  to  perish 
with  thirst.     Along  rode  "  Bucky  "  O'Neill, 


looking  out  for  some  of  his  many  diverse 
interests,  and  discovered  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  flocks. 

His  quick  Celtic  blood  boiled.  He  did 
not  wait  for  any  help  but  rode  straight  to 
the  gang  of  toughs. 

"  By  God!  you'll  either  treat  these  people 
decent  and  give  them  their  water  or  I'll 
drive  you  out,"  said  this  Don  Q.uixote  of 
the  desert,  roundly. 

O'Neill  armed  the  Indians  and  told  them 
to  get  ready  to  rush  the  spring.  But  the 
bullies  had  no  mind  to  fight  a  body  of  men 
led  by  "  Bucky  "  O'Neill.  They  retired  vol- 
untarily. The  head  chief  of  the  Navajos 
was  so  grateful  that  he  gave  to  "Bucky" 
a  great  silver  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem. 
This  ring  always  commanded  for  O'Neill 
the  respect  due  to  a  chief.  He  afterward 
presented  it  to  Thurlow  Weed  in  his  gen- 
erous way. 

"  Bucky  "  came  into  conflict  with  railroad 
interests  later  when  he  ran  for  sheriflF.  He 
had  had  inserted  in  the  platform  of  his 
party  a  plank  to  the  effect  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  if  elected  would  assess  the 
railroad  the  full  value  of  its  land  holdings. 
The  sheriflF  was  at  that  time  the  ex-oificio 
assessor  of  Yavapai  County.  "Bucky" 
was  the  sole  issue  of  the  campaign,  and 
though  bitterly  opposed  by  corporate  in- 
terests, ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  was 
elected. 

The  sheriff  fulfilled  his  pledge  and  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  railroads  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  not  willing  to  ask 
his  services  to  capture  the  train  robbers  who 
had  held  up  an  express  in  Canon  Diablo. 
They  told  "  Bucky"  that  very  little  money 
had  been  secured  and  the  aflfair  was  of  very 
little  importance. 

"Bucky"  disagreed  with  them.  A  rob- 
bery had  been  committed  in  his  county 
and  he  proposed  to  catch  the  bandits.  He 
was  refused  inside  information  by  the  rail- 
road authorities,  but  he  took  up  the  trail 
nevertheless.  Canon  Diablo  is  a  rough 
gorge  lying  in  a  mountainous  country 
where  the  trail  could  easily  be  lost. 
Through   barren   mountain   ranges,   across 


^Bucky"  O'Neill. 


a  country  where  honest  white  men  had  sel- 
dom ridden,  he  and  his  posse  followed  the 
outlaws. 

More  than  once  the  robbers  wefe  engaged 
at  close  range.  Several  times  they  tried 
to  ambush  their  pursuers.  All  the  horses 
ahead  of  the  sheriiT's  posse  were  impressed 
or  stampeded.  It  became  imperative  to 
change  the  jaded  horses  of  the  posse.     The 


nearest  ranch  was  thirty  miles  away,  near 
the  border  line  between  Utah  and  Colorado. 
To  this  refuge  O'Neill's  party  was  making 
its  way  when  a  volley  poured  in  on  the 
men  from  a  buttiess  of  rock.  "Bucky" 
led  the  charge  which  followed.  None  of 
the  posse  were  injured,  but  two  of  the  rob- 
bers were  wounded  in  the  running  fight 
which   followed.     With   fresh    horses   the 
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whole  party  could  have  been  captured, 
but  the  delay  necessary  to  secure  fresh 
mounts  allowed  the  outlaws  to  escape. 

"Bucky"  was  after  them  hotfoot  a  day 
later.  The  robbers  were  met  again,  and 
two  more  of  them  killed.  The  pursuers 
were  again  delayed  on  account  of  the  jaded 
condition  of  their  bronchos.  O'Neill  him- 
self was  at  no  needs  to  secure  a  fresh  mount. 
He  was  riding  a  horse  called  Sandy,  which 
had  twice  swam  the  Colorado  river  with 
his  master  on  his  back.  "Bucky"  had  a 
standing  offer  to  bet  that  Sandy  could  cover 
more  and  rougher  country  than  any  horse 
in  the  territory  Since  leaving  Yavapai 
County  "Bucky"  had  not  once  changed 
horses.  Sandy  was  still  hitting  the  trail 
with  the  reliable  gait  that  made  him  the 
wonder  of  everybody. 

"Bucky's"  impatience  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence.  He  was  hot  on  the  trail  and 
he  did  not  want  to  wait  for  his  men.  He 
hurried  forward  alone,  keeping  an  eye  open 
for  the  robbers.  He  came  upon  them 
camped  in  Wah  Weep  Cafion  in  a  sort  of 
cave.  With  his  usual  quickness  O'Neill 
had  them  covered  before  they  could  reach 
for  a  gun. 

"  Hello,  boys,  what's  new?  "  was  his  easy 
greeting. 

For  a  full  hour  he  held  the  desperadoes 
under  his  gun  before  the  rest  of  his  party 
came  up.  By  taking  them  in  camp  he  se- 
cured all  their  baggage,  concealed  in  which 
was  1350,000 — the  loss  that  the  railroad 
had  said  was  of  no  consequence. 

"Bucky"  had  covered  the  expenses  of 
his  posse  both  ways,  expecting  to  be  reim- 
bursed. But  the  supervisors  were  friends 
of  the  railroads  and  refused  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses because  the  sheriff  had  technically 
violated  the  law  by  leaving  the  county 
without  asking  their  permission.  He  car- 
ried his  case  from  court  to  court,  but  lost 
in  the  end. 

The  sheriff  who  went  out  of  his  county 
after  a  desperado  in  those  early  days  al- 
ways faced  the  probability  of  having  to 
fight  for  his  prisoner.  His  friends  were 
likely  to  line  up  in  defence  of  their  pet  out- 
law. On  one  occasion  "Bucky"  followed 
a  criminal  into  New  Mexico.  He  rode  into 
a  town  where  the  man  had  just  passed 
through.  The  people  eyed  the  sheriff 
suspiciously  and  declared  no  such  man  had 
been  there.     O'Neill  knew  they  were  lying 


and  followed  his  man.  He  came  up  with 
him  a  short  distance  beyond  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  robber  opened  fire  on  the  sheriff, 
and  had  his  leg  broken  by  "Bucky's"  re- 
turn shot.  When  the  sheriff  reached  the 
settlement  with  his  prisoner  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  mob.  Smith,  the 
captured  outlaw,  was  himself  of  a  chival- 
rous turn.  He  had  that  morning  met  a 
school  teacher  lost  on  the  desert  and  had 
brought  her  back  to  the  settlement.  This 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  Western 
heart,  and  the  New  Mexicans  were  con- 
vinced that   Smith  was  "a  gentleman." 

Smith  was  quick  to  perceive  his  advan- 
tage and  declared  that  O'Neill  had  shot 
him  over  a  difference  about  a  woman. 
The  crowd  closed  in  to  rescue  him.  Things 
looked  squally  for  the  Yavapai  sheriff. 
O'Neill  backed  his  prisoner  and  his  horse 
into  an  adobe  hut. 

"When  a  man  crosses  that  doorway,  I'll 
shoot  him  and  then  the  prisoner, "  he  said, 
his  soft  eyes  grown  hard  as  steel. 

New  Mexico  understands  that  kind  of 
talk.  O'Neill  got  away  with  his  prisoner 
in  safety. 

While  "Bucky"  was  a  resident  of  Phoe- 
nix the  Hardy  "outfit"  rode  in  from  the 
cow-camps  to  "shoot  up"  the  town. 
They  camped  outside  and  sent  word  that 
they  would  presently  be  in.  Henry  Gar- 
fio,  a  Mexican,  was  sheriff.  He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  nervy  one.  O'Neill  was  a  dep- 
uty, and  the  two  men  rode  out  to  meet  the 
cow-punchers  who  were  racing  down  Wash- 
ington Street  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  their 
smoking  Winchesters  swinging  from  side 
to  side. 

O'Neill  and  Garfio  stepped  out  of  a  door- 
way. The  vaqueros  drew  rein  for  a  mo- 
ment and  O'Neill  advised  them  to  be  gone. 
Their  leader,  Hardy,  laughed,  and  fired  at 
him.  O'Neill's  answering  shot  threw  him 
from  his  saddle. 

"I  told  you  to  stop,"  said  "Bucky"  in 
gentle  apology  as  he  stepped  across  to  the 
wounded  man. 

While  he  was  sheriff  of  Yavapai  some 
notorious  cut-throats  rode  into  Prescott  and 
alighted  at  Cavanaugh's  saloon.  Word  came 
to  the  court-house  that  they  were  in  town. 
Presently  a  quiet  young  man  sauntered 
up  to  the  bar  and  joined  the  "bad  men." 
It  was  "Bucky"  O'Neill.     A  tense  silence 
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filled  the  room.  Some  believed  that 
"Bucky"  would  not  tackle  this  job.  But 
he  did. 

His  rather  effeminate  voice  announced 
to  the  leader  that  he  had  come  to  arrest 
them.  The  man  reached  for  his  gun,  but 
"Bucky's"  fearless  eyes  met  his  fair  and 
full.  '  For  a  moment  the  man  hesitated, 
looking  into  the  sheriff's  pistol.  Then  he 
threw  down  his  gun  with  a  curse.  His 
men  followed  his  example. 

So  gentle  was  "Bucky's"  manner  that 
those  who  did  not  know  him  were  likely  to 
be  deceived.  At  Tucson  he  was  once  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  a  rough-spoken 
citizen  who  prided  himself  on  being  blunt 
in  talk  and  bold  in  action.  O'Neill  made 
a  remark  that  caused  his  companion  to  spit 
out  that  he  lied. 

"Beg  pardon?"  said  "Bucky,"  aston- 
ished. 

"  I  say  you  lie, "  was  the  brusque  re- 
tort. 

"Bucky"  took  the  would-be  bold  man 
by  the  ears  and  churned  him  up  and  down 
in  the  hope  of  teaching  him  better  man- 
ners. 

Despite  his  early  fears  of  speechmaking 
O'Neill  became  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cians in  the  state.  He  was  billed  once  to 
speak  at  Mammoth  to  deliver  an  election 
speech.  Neal,  the  stage  driver,  was  taking 
him  in  one  of  his  "rigs."  They  came  to 
the  wash  of  the  Caiion  Del  Oro,  and  found 
it  a  raging  torrent. 

Neal,  himself  a  man  of  acknowledged 
courage,  drew  rein  and  asked  "Bucky" 
v/hat  he  should  do. 

"  I've  got  to  get  to  Mammoth  to-night," 
said  the  other. 

"I'll  take  you  through  if  you  say  so," 
returned  Neal  nonchalantly. 

"Fire  ahead  then." 

They  were  nearly  drowned,  but  "  Bucky  " 
spoke  at  Mammoth  that  night. 

Only  once  was  "Bucky"  O'Neill  known 
to  turn  his  back  to  a  foe.  This  was  when 
he  was  acting  as  probate  judge  of  Yavapai 
County.  He  had  offended  a  woman  and 
she  opened  fire  at  him  with  her  tongue 
and  an  umbrella.  "Bucky"  hurriedly  an- 
nounced that  court  was  adjourned  and  fled 
incontinently  through  the  back  door. 


There  was  nothing  O'Neill  would  not 
tackle.  He  took  always  the  side  of  the 
underdog  and  did  not  care  how  many  were 
against  him.  It  was  the  vivid  abandon 
with  which  he  plunged  into  the  frontier 
life  that  gave  him  his  universal  nickname 
of  "Bucky."  He  gambled  "with  the  lid 
off"  at  any  game  and  for  any  stakes  his 
opponent  chose  to  name. 

The  first  volunteer  mustered  into  the 
army  for  the  war  with  Spain  was  "  Bucky  " 
O'Neill.  He  entered  as  a  private,  but  was 
afterwards  made  Captain  of  Troop  A  of 
Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  His  laconic 
expression,  "Who  wouldn't  gamble  for  a 
star?"  in  response  to  somebody  who  remon- 
strated with  him  for  enlisting  as  a  private, 
made  the  rounds  of  the  country.  Whether 
the  star  he  meant  was  Cuba,  statehood  for 
Arizona  through  the  gallantry  of  her  sons, 
or  a  brigadier's  rank  for  himself,  has  never 
been  definitely  settled.  A  fellow  captain 
of  the  Rough  Riders,  who  was  present  when 
the  remark  was  made,  told  me  that  a  brig- 
adier's star  was  meant. 

"  Bucky"  O'Neill  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  San  Juan,  July,  1898,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  before  his  line  of  waiting  men, 
talking  to  Captain  Howse  of  the  Artillery. 
Bullets  were  zipping  all  about  him.  Some- 
body remonstrated  with  him  for  exposing 
himself  so  recklessly.  "You'll  be  killed 
sure.  Captain." 

"The  Spanish  bullet  that  will  kill  me  is 
not  yet  moulded,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

"As  he  turned  on  his  heel  a  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  mouth  and  came  out  at  the 
back  of  his  head;  so  that  even  before  he 
fell  his  gallant  soul  had  gone  out  into  the 
darkness." 

In  this  sentence.  Colonel  Roosevelt  tells 
of  the  passing  of  "Bucky"  O'Neill,  that 
strange  character  who  smoked  cigarettes 
and  quoted  Whitman  on  the  battlefield, 
who  fought  all  his  gusty  lifetime  against 
injustice  to  the  weak,  but  loved  a  row  as 
a  schoolboy  does  a  holiday.  His  life  work 
is  written  deep  in  a  territory  redeemed 
from  lawlessness.  To  understand  "Bucky  " 
O'Neill  you  must  know  Arizona — its  tur- 
bulent youthful  energy,  its  bigness  and  its 
breadth,  above  all,  its  unflinching  loyalty 
to  manhood. 


c?^/*-f^ 
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FEEDING  THE  SERPENTS,  AND  A  GRAND 
TRANSFORMATION 
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THE  animals  had  received  their  even- 
ing meal  when  the  Proprietor  came 
from  the  Arena  and  joined  the  stran- 
ger and  the  press  agent  at  the  table  outside. 

"  1  can  never  understand  the  interest 
people  take  in  seeing  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals fed;  it  is  no  more  than  giving  a  bone 
to  a  dog,"  he  said  as  he  took  his  seat. 
"And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  drawing 
features  of  the  show,  and  the  same  people 
remain  night  after  night  to  see  the  meat 
poked  into  the  cages.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  1  could  give 
a  feeding  exhibition  which  would  be  novel 
and  interesting,  for  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple have  ever  seen  a  snake  eat. 

"  It  is  because  a  snake  will  not  eat  un- 
less it  kills  its  own  food, "  he  continued  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  stranger. 
"Snakes  are  more  particular  feeders  than 
any  other  animals,  and  they  will  not  touch 
anything  which  is  not  alive  when  it  is 
brought  to  them.  This  is  the  night  for 
feeding  them,  and  if  you  care  to  remain 


until  the  crowd  has  gone  you  can  see  how 
it  is  done.  Long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
business,  I  learn  something  new  every  day, 
and  I  never  saw  a  cobra  fed  artificially  until 
last  week,  when  Brandu,  my  Hindoo  snake 
charmer,  received  one  direct  from  India. 
It  seems  that  they  are  cannibal  snakes  and 
live  upon  their  own  kind  in  India,  but  that 
would  be  too  expensive  a  diet  here,  and  he 
forces  feed  down  its  throat." 

The  thousands  of  incandescent  lights  on 
the  Dreamland  tower  went  out — the  signal 
that  the  barkers  might  cease  from  barking 
and  the  spielers  spiel  no  more — until  the 
morrow  brought  its  fresh  crowd  of  amuse- 
ment seekers,  and  the  Proprietor  led  the 
way  into  the  Arena.  Brandu  and  his  two 
native  assistants  were  carrying  the  boxes 
which  contained  the  snakes  into  the  big 
exhibition  cage,  and,  when  the  three  men 
joined  them,  the  weirdness  of  the  surround- 
ings made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
stranger.  All  of  the  lights  in  the  Arena 
were  extinguished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  cluster  directly  over  their  heads, 
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and  pairs  of  luminous  spots  from  the  great 
semi-circle  of  cages  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
building  reminded  him  that  the  human 
beings  in  the  cage  were  not  the  only  inter- 
ested spectators  of  the  proceedings. 

The  assistants  carefullly  removed  the 
great  boas  and  pythons  from  the  boxes, 
laying  them  on  the  floor,  where  they 
crawled  lazily  about,  their  delicate  forked 
ton-gues  vibrating  like  streaks  of  red  flame, 
while  Brandu  removed  a  slat  from  a  crate 
of  rabbits  and  put  a  half-dozen  of  them 
on  the  floor.  The  little  animals  had  no 
instinctive  fear  of  the  serpents,  for  they 
hopped  about  among  them  and  over  their 
wriggling  bodies  unconcernedly,  but  the 
snakes  were  hungry  after  a  fast  of  two 
weeks  and  they  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
to  the  business  before  them.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  the  same  in  each  case.  A  ser- 
pent would  crawl  up  to  the  rabbit  and 
place  its  nose,  at  which  the  little  furry 
beast  would  sniff  curiously,  close  to  that 
of  its  prospective  supper.  The  red  forked 
tongue  would  pass  rapidly  over  its  face  and 
the  rabbit  made  no  attempt  to  move. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  some  anaes- 
thetic quality  in  the  breath  of  the  snake  or 
the  traditional  charm  of  the  serpent,  it  was 
hard  to  say,  but  the  rabbit  made  no  move 
to  escape.  Slowly  but  surely  it  yielded  to 
the  fascination  of  the  snake,  the  large 
transparent  ears  dropped  to  the  side  of  the 
head  and  the  body  muscles  relaxed  until 
the  tickling  of  the  serpent's  tongue  caused 
no  reflex  movement  of  the  paws. 

The  snake  then  carefully  withdrew  its 
head  until  the  slim  neck  was  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  S,  and  when  it  again  straightened 
out  it  was  with  the  force  of  a  released  steel 
spring  and  the  aim  of  the  flat  head  was 
unerring.  The  stroke  was  so  rapid  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  eye  to  follow  and  the 
rabbit  never  knew  what  happened,  for  its 
body  made  a  quick  circle  in  the  air  and  in 
less  than  a  second  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
was  one  small  paw  protruding  from  the 
coiled  body  which  had  brought  it  a  quick 
and  merciful  death.  The  jaws  of  the  ser- 
pent have  seized  it  by  the  snout  and 
thrown  it  back  into  its  coils  and  the  first 
pressure  kills  it,  although  the  ever  tighten- 
ing embrace  continues  until  the  bones  are 
crushed  within  the  unbroken  skin,  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  swallowed. 

It  is  not  swallowing  in  the  ordinary  sense 


of  the  word,  for  the  snakes  pull  themselves 
over  the  rabbits  as  a  glove  is  pulled  over 
the  finger,  and  the  progress  to  the  stomach 
can  be  watched  through  the  length  of  the 
snake's  neck.  The  snakes  which  were  too 
small  to  manage  a  rabbit  were  fed  on  white 
rats  and  mice,  but  the  process  was  the 
same  in  each  case,  except  that  the  Hindoos 
held  the  rodents  by  their  tails  until  the 
snakes  had  hypnotized  them. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  seems  cruel  to 
people  because  the  rabbits  are  such  harm- 
less little  beasts,"  said  the  Proprietor  as 
the  last  bit  of  fur  disappeared.  "To  my 
mind  it  is  not  half  so  cruel  as  hunting  hares 
with  guns  and  dogs,  for  death  from  the 
snake's  blew  is  as  quick  and  painless  as 
that  from  a  bullet,  and  there  are  no  maimed 
and  wounded  animals  to  drag  themselves 
away  to  lingering  deaths  in  hiding.  But 
now  I  will  show  you  something  which  has 
never  been  known  in  this  country." 

One  of  the  natives  brought  out  a  curi- 
ously woven  circular  basket  which  he  han- 
dled with  great  care,  and  setting  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  cage  retired  to  a  respectful 
distance.  Brandu  crouched  on  the  floor 
beside  it,  and,  although  the  performance 


'Brought  the  head  of  the  cobra  close  to  his  face. 
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"  You're  a  blame  fine  figure  of  a  fat  man." 

was  not  accompanied  by  the  weird  Orien- 
tal music  which  signalled  the  public  ap- 
pearances of  the  snake  charmer,  the  tense 
expression  of  his  face  and  the  uncanniness 
of  the  surroundings  made  it  sufficiently 
impressive,  for  he  was  about  to  handle  the 
cobra  de  capello,  the  most  venomous  snake 
in  all  the  great  collection.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  the  pantomime  and  incantation  of 
the  ring  performance,  but  quickly  threw 
off  the  cover,  and  when  the  hooded  head 
arose  swaying  above  the  edge  of  the  basket, 
he  started  a  low  whistling  and  passed  his 
slim  brown  hands  with  lightning  rapidity 
above  it.  He  was  absolutely  fearless,  but 
the  task  before  him  demanded  the  concen- 
tration of  all  his  thoughts  and  he  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  startling  interruption  of 
a  fight  between  two  of  the  lions,  and  the 
shouts  and  pistol-shots  of  the  keepers  who 
separated  them. 

He  never  removed  his  gaze  from  the  head 
of  the  serpent  and  his  hands  moved  so 
rapidly  that  they  were  almost  invisible 
until,  quicker  than  a  snake  could  strike, 
one  of  them  darted  down  and  caught  the 
slim  neck  behind  the  distended  hood.     He 


gave  a  sharp  exclamation  of  triumph  and 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  cobra  coiling  its  body 
about  his  bare  brown  arm  and  giving  every 
indication  of  rage. 

"  I  am  always  glad  when  that  part  of  the 
performance  is  over,"  said  the  Proprietor 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Of  course,  it  is  all 
in  the  day's  work  with  Brandu  and  he  has 
done  it  thousands  of  times,  but  some  day 
he  \yill  be  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  slow 
and  then — well,  I  shall  have  to  get  another 
snake  charmer.  Watch  him  now  and  you 
will  see  something  which  only  the  men  of 
his  caste  can  do." 

Brandu's  white  teeth  glistened  as  he 
smiled  at  the  proprietor  and  pointed  first 
to  his  own  eyes  and  then  to  those  of  the  ser- 
pent. He  brought  the  head  of  the  cobra 
close  to  his  face,  his  expression  became 
fixed  and  stern  and  the  pupils  of  his  widely 
opened  eyes,  which  had  been  dilated  until 
the  iris  was  but  a  narrow  rim,  contracted 
to  the  size  of  pin  heads.  The  cobra  gazed 
at  him  fixedly  and  the  tense  body  slowly 
uncoiled  from  his  arm  and  hung  limp  and 
motionless,  and  Brandu  laid  it  on  the  floor 
as  lifeless  and  inert  as  a  piece  of  rope.  One 
of  his  assistants  handed  him  a  glass  con- 
taining a  couple  of  raw  eggs  and,  handling 
it  as  carelessly  as  if  it  were  a  harmless 
garter  snake,  he  picked  up  the  cobra  and 
forced  a  tube  of  polished  bamboo  between 
its  jaws.  When  he  had  poured  the  eggs 
through  the  tube  he  withdrew  it  and  care- 
fully replaced  the  snake  in  the  basket,  still 
apparently  lifeless;  but  bending  over  he 
blew  sharply  into  its  face  and  the  cobra 
was  instantly  reanimated  into  five  feet  of 
viciousness.  Its  head  reared  up  above  the 
edge,  the  spectacled  hood  distended  in 
anger,  but  Brandu  quickly  clapped  on  the 
cover  and  the  snake  feeding  was  finished 
for  two  weeks. 

"That  is  a  great  performance  of  Bran- 
du's," said  the  press  agent,  "but  it  profits 
us  nothing  because  the  best  part  of  it  can 
not  be  shown  to  the  public.  I  never  see  a 
snake  fed  without  thinking  of  something 
which  happened  when  I  was  running  a  side 
show  with  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

"You  know  that  the  dime  museum  busi- 
ness was  run  to  death  while  the  craze 
lasted  in  this  country,  and  freaks  got  so 
common  that  you  couldn't  throw  a  stone 
in  the  streets  of  any  large  city  without  hit- 
ting one  of  'em.     When  the  fickle  public 
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tired  of  giving  up  its  dimes  to  see  'em,  a 
guy  named  Merritt  and  myself  had  a  choice 
collection  on  hand,  and  we  went  on  the  road 
with  the  big  show  for  the  summer,  think- 
ing perhaps  our  business  would  pick  up  in 
the  fall.  Our  two  great  attractions  were 
the  biggest  boa-constrictor  in  captivity, 
which  we  called  'Jointless  Jake,'  and  the 
heaviest  fat  man  in  the  world.  That  snake 
was  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
while  the  fat  man  wasn't  much  on  length, 
he  held  the  record  for  belt  measurement. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  he 
weighed,  as  we  demonstrated  on  our  own 
scales  at  every  performance.  Their  feed 
bill  was  quite  an  item,  as  the  snake  took  a 
half-dozen  sheep  every  two  weeks  and  the 
fat  man,  who  was  billed  as  'Signor  Adipose 
Avoirdupois  ' — Merritt  invented  that- 
needed  about  a  side  of  beef  every  day. 

"  Freaks  are  a  jealous  lot  and  as  hard  to 
manage  as  rival  prima  donnas,  and  these 
two  monstrosities  came  to  hate  each  other 
like  poison.  They  were  in  different  lines, 
but  you  may  have  noticed  that  the  side 
show  'professor'  uses  up  most  of  the  super- 
latives in  the  English  language  when  he 
gives  his  lecture,  and  each  of  'em  seemed 
afraid  that  the  other  would  get  some  of  his 
share  of  the  dictionary.  Adipose  used  to 
look  at  Jake's  coiled  body  as  if  he  would 
like  to  sit  down  on  it  and  flatten  it  out,  and 
the  snake  would  return  the  glance  with  a 
naughty  little  twinkle  in  its  eye,  as  if  he 
was  estimating  how  much  it  would  have  to 
stretch  its  skin  to  accommodate  A.  A.  in 
its  interior,  until  it  made  Merritt  anxious 
about  'em. 

"  'That  blame  fat  fool  will  waste  away 
and  spoil  his  shape,  if  he  don't  stop  worry- 
ing,' he  says,  and  he  cuts  a  lot  of  his  talk 
out  of  the  description  of  the  snake  and  uses 
the  words  on  Adipose.  Maybe  you  think 
snakes  are  stupid,  but  they  aren't,  and  the 
boa  got  the  hump  and  refused  to  uncoil 
himself  to  show  his  length  unless  he  got  his 
full  share  of  the  spiel.  It  cheered  Avoirdu- 
pois up,  though,  and  when  we  moved  to  the 
next  town  he  stood  around  to  gloat  over 
Jake  when  he  was  being  moved  from  the 
traveling  box  to  the  exhibition  cage.  The 
snake  hadn't  been  fed  for  ten  days  and  he 
was  good  and  lively  as  well  as  being  out  of 
temper,  so  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Signor  he  scattered  the  boys  with  one  flip 
of  his  tail  and  went  for  him. 


"I've  heard  of  bear  hugs,  but  I  never 
saw  such  a  squeezing  as  that  boa  gave  poor 
Adipose.  It  was  a  long  way  around  him, 
but  the  snake  made  about  a  dozen  wraps 
and  all  we  could  see  of  the  fat  man  was  a 
pair  of  feet  sticking  out  at  one  end  of  the 
coil  and  his  face,  which  looked  like  a  purple 
harvest  moon,  projecting  from  the  other. 
Jake  reaches  out  and  gets  hold  of  a  tent 
peg  with  his  tail,  which  gives  him  a  purchase, 
and  then  he  tightens  up  for  fair  and  Adi- 
pose lets  out  a  holler  you  could  hear  a  mile. 

"Of  course,  we  got  busy  with  crowbars 
and  jackscrews  and  tried  to  pry  Jake  off, 
but  there  was  nothing  doing  and  the  harder 
we  pried  the  closer  he  cinched  up  on  Adi- 
pose. Merritt  usually  had  a  suggestion  to 
make,  so  I  looked  at  him  and  he  was  lost 
in  thought,  but  in  a  minute  he  brightens 
up  and  calls  for  a  rope. 

"  'We  can't  pry  the  blame  snake  away 
from  the  man, '  says  he,  as  he  tied  the  rope 
around  the  Signor's  feet,  'so  we'll  try  to 
pull  the  man  away  from  the  snake.'  All 
hands  fell  to  and  pulled  to  beat  four  of  a 
kind,  but  Jake  just  tightened  up  a  bit  and 
grinned  and  Adipose  let  out  another  holler. 

"'You  need  a  traction  engine  on  that 
rope, '  says  I  when  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  Merritt,  who  was  looking  a  little 
discouraged,  gave  a  whoop. 

"'Bring  an  elephant,'  he  yelled,  and 
when  one  of  the  boys  started  off  on  a  run 
for  the  menagerie,  he  called  after  him  to 
'make  that  order  two  elephants.'  The 
Hathis  came  lumbering  over,  and  Merritt 
tied  the  rope  around  the  shoulders  of  one 
and  put  another  rope  around  Jake's  neck 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  other  elephant. 

"  'Now  pull,  blame  you!'  says  he,  head- 
ing 'em  in  different  directions  and  giving 
one  of  'em  a  kick,  and  they  put  their 
shoulders  against  the  ropes.  It  was  a 
mighty  interesting  performance  to  every- 
one but  Adipose,  who  didn't  seem  to  enjoy 
it  at  all,  judging  from  the  yells  he  let  out. 
Jake  was  having  the  time  of  his  life,  and 
the  harder  the  elephants  pulled  the  tighter 
he  squeezed  the  Signor,  and  when  he  felt 
that  they  were  getting  the  better  of  him  he 
made  a  supreme  effort  which  kinked  up 
every  muscle  in  his  body.  But  there  was 
no  holding  on  against  those  brutes,  and 
pretty  soon  the  fat  man  commenced  to 
slip  out  from  the  coils,  feet  first.  It  was  a 
queer  thing  to  watch  and  his  legs  stretched 
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so  that  I  thought  his  knees  would  never 
come  into  sight.  His  legs  had  been  about 
the  size  of  barrels  when  the  snake  grabbed 
him,  but  between  the  stretching  and  the 
siu^ezing  they  wjre  now  three  times  as 
long  and  about  as  large  as  broomsticks. 
He  weighed  as  much  as  ever  when  the  ele- 
phants finally  got  him  out,  but  the  flesh 
was  distributed  differently  and  instead  of 
being  six  feet  tall  and  twelve  feet  around, 
he  was  twelve  feet  long  and  built  in  pro- 
portion. The  snake  was  up  against  it,  too, 
for  he  had  cramped  himself  so  with  that 
last  squeeze  that  he  couldn't  straighten 
out  the  kinks,  and  he  kept  in  the  same 
shape  as  when  he  was  wrapped  around  the 
Signor.  We  tried  to  straighten  him  out 
but  it  was  no  use;  he  just  stayed  coiled  up 
like  a  spring  and  the  boys  rolled  him  around 
as  if  he  were  a  barrel. 

"Merritt  had  kept  cheerful  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  to  be  done,  but  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  Adipose. 
The  Signor  was  standing  up,  gazing  at  his 
feet,  which  he  hadn't  seen  before  in  twenty 
years,  and  Merritt  looked  up  at  him  and 
freed  his  mind. 

"'You're  a  blame  fine  figure  of  a  fat 
man,  aren't  you,  now?'  says  he.  'Just  on 
account  of  your  confounded  professional 
jealousy  we  lose  our  two  star  attractions, 
for  that  blame  snake  is  so  kinked  up  that 
he  isn't  good  for  anything  except  to  cut  up 
into  barrel  hoops.' 

"The  Signor  was  ashamed  of  himself 


and  hadn't  a  word  to  say,  so  he  just  kept 
quiet  and  tried  to  get  used  to  his  new  shape 
and  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  things. 
Merritt  and  I  were  feeling  pretty  blue  when 
along  comes  Tody  Hamilton,  the  circus 
press  agent,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
had  happened  he  made  a  run  for  a  trolley 
car. 

"'Don't  let  'em  get  away!'  he  yelled 
back  over  his  shoulder.  'This  is  the  big- 
gest scoop  on  record  and  I'm  off  for  the 
printing-office. ' 

"'It'll  make  a  good  newspaper  story, 
all  right;  but  where  do  we  come  in  on  it?' 
says  Merritt,  looking  mournfully  at  Adipose. 

"Well,  a  couple  of  hours  later  I  had  to 
go  into  the  city  to  order  some  new  togs  for 
the  Signor,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  dressed 
in  a  particularly  baggy  bathing  suit  since 
he  had  been  stretched  out,  and  the  first 
thing  1  saw  was  a  procession  of  sandwich 
men  marching  down  the  street.  The  ink 
wasn't  dry  on  the  posters,  but  Tody  had 
been  busy,  and  there  in  flaming  red  letters 
was  the  announcement — 

JUST  ARRIVED  AT  THE  BIG  SHOW! 
DON'T  MISS  SEEING  THEM!  !  ! 

LENGTHY     LOUIS,     THE     TALLEST 
MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE!  !  ! 

CIRCULAR  SAM,  THE  MOST  GIGAN- 
TIC HOOP  SNAKE  EVER 
CAPTURED!  !  ! 


THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   TAUTOG 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


THE  Old  Angler  had  planned  a  cam- 
paign of  four  summer  weeks  among 
the  trout  brooks  and  bass  lakes  of 
upper  New  England  and,  with  that  ob- 
ject had  revised  his  old  fishing-tackle  and 
bought  freely  of  new.  He  had  many  reels, 
rods  that  ranged  from  the  elastic  "fly" 
type  of  split  bamboo  to  the  less  flexible 
and  stronger  lancewood,  and,  in  particular 
— for  thereon  hangs  the  tale — a  rich  and 
varied  assortment  of  costly  lines,  all  of 
them  threadlike  to  the  vision  but  of  that 
mighty  strength  which  the  up-to-date 
maker  knows  how  to  focus  in  gossamer 
braid,  twist  or  oiled  silk. 

On  his  northward  trip  to  his  happy  fish- 
ing grounds  the  Old  Angler  paused  for  a 
few  days  stay  at  a  veritable  Eden  of  the 
Sea.  No  serpent  of  fashion  shall  be  let 
creep  in  between  the  printed  lines,  so  the 
marine  garden  spot  shall  be  nameless  here. 
But  it  cuts,  as  a  picturesque  and  rocky 
headland,  the  open  sea  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  rough  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  nearest  city  and  rail- 
road. Great  breakers  roll  in  from  west 
and  south,  and,  eastward,  a  narrow  river 
carries  in  and  out,  betimes,  its  gentle  argo- 
sies of  fishing  craft.  Landward  are  sounds 
and  sights  of  the  country,  uneven  fields,  the 
whistle  of  the  meadow-lark  and,  o'nights, 
the  shrill  call  of  the  peeper  cuts  the  deep 
boom  of  the  ocean  rollers.  Just  at  the  apex 
of  the  rocky  cape  is  a  huge  dome  of  granite, 
beyond  two  other  domes  jutting  sharply 
into  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  one 
of  them  and  fronting  the  ocean  is  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 

The  Punch  Bowl  merits  its  Satanic  pre- 
fix. A  huge  cube  of  granite,  as  big  as  a 
shore  cottage,  has  been  dropped  by  the 
prehistoric  glacier  a  few  feet  from  the  clifi^. 
Midway  is  a  narrow  sea  ravine  through 
which  the  great  rollers  dash,  break  into  a 
Niagara  of  foam  and  spray,  whirl  in  a 
mighty  eddy  around  an  inner  basin  and, 
in  another  swirl  of  breaker,  resurge  outward 
to  the  deep.  At  low  of  tide  one  can  see  the 
foundations  of  the  boulder,  fringed  with 
seaweed,  and  hung  with  the  young  mus- 
sels which  the  fish  of  the  ocean  crave.     It 


is  a  famous  haunt  of  the  tautog.  The 
native  angler,  usually  equipped  with  a  line 
like  a  big  packing  cord,  a  quarter-pound 
sinker  and  a  stout,  thick  hook,  stands  at 
first  on  the  lowest  of  a  series  of  three  nat- 
ural steps  of  the  cliff,  retreating  upward  as 
the  tide  grows  and  billows  dash  higher,  for 
the  Punch  Bowl  can  be  fished  only  in  calm 
weather. 

The  tautog  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  coast,  is  the  plainer  and  less 
poetic  "blackfish"  of  the  waters  and 
markets  further  west.  To  the  eye  he  is  a 
kind  of  marine  bulldog,  with  his  adaman- 
tine skull,  small  but  wicked  eye,  blunt 
head,  and  strong  jaws  edged  with  a  double 
set  of  mammalian  teeth. 

On  the  table  he  is  excellent,  although  he 
dresses  down  to  a  small  nucleus  of  flesh. 
Once  hooked,  unless  jerked  in  swiftly  on 
strong  line,  he  usually  bores  his  head  deeply 
into  crevice  of  rock  or  tangle  of  seaweed, 
and  there  is  apt  to  hold  fast  until  induced 
by  gentle  suasion  to  move  out  and  on.  It 
was  with  this  hybrid  of  mammal  and  fish 
that  the  Old  Angler  had  his  three  days' 
wrestle  and  was  beaten. 

In  common  with  a  large  fraternity  of 
fishers  the  Old  Angler  vaunts  the  theory  of 
taking  big  fish  on  light  tackle.  It  prolongs 
the  sport.  It  gives  the  fish  a  fairer  chance; 
and  it  emphasizes  the  final  victory.  The 
angler  who  can  bring  in  a  twenty-pound 
salmon  on  a  light  fly  rod,  in  the  theorem, 
though  it  may  rarely  end  with  a  q.  e.  d.,  is 
transfigured  into  the  true  Homeric  hero  of 
fish  craft. 

Under  the  sway  of  this  pleasant  impulse, 
the  Old  Angler,  bearing  a  can  of  sea  clams 
and  three  light  hand-lines  barely  a  degree 
removed  as  to  diameter  and  hook  and 
sinker  from  trouting  rig,  hied  him  from  the 
pleasant  little  hotel  to  the  Punch  Bowl. 
Two  fishers  were  already  there,  but  with 
covert  smiles  of  derision  when  they  saw  the 
Old  Angler's  rig,  they  gave  him  place. 
Their  smiles  vanished  when  the  Old  Angler, 
casting  near  shore — for  he  could  not  cast 
the  light  sinker  far — landed  three  tautog 
of  about  a  pound  each. 

This  first  and  deceptive  triumph  lit  hot 
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the  fire  of  the  Old  Angler's  ambition.  No 
longer  would  he  dally  with  the  baby  tautog 
near  shore,  but  rather  challenge  the  hidden 
monsters  that,  as  he  conjectured,  lurked 
in  or  beyond  the  bowlder.  So  he  drew  in 
his  light  line,  waited  until  his  fellow  anglers 
had  gone  to  a  new  point  further  down  shore 
and  then,  with  line  leaded  a  bit  heavier, 
flung  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bowlder 
and — waited. 

At  first  there  was  nothing.  Then  a 
mumbling  kind  of  nibble.  Next  a  rush  of 
the  line  past  the  big  rock,  as  though  a  sea- 
horse had  taken  the  bait. 

The  Old  Angler  struck  hard  on  the  fifty 
feet  of  outstanding  line.  Sinker  and  snell 
came  back,  but,  alas!  with  hook  broken  off 
just  below  the  barb.  Then  a  fresh  double 
snell,  another  cast,  a  second  rush  and  an- 
other strike.  This  time  the  snell  returned 
bitten  off  clean  an  inch  above  the  hook. 

And  then  reconstruction  of  tackle  and 
another  rush!  This  time  hook  and  snell 
held.  But  the  fish  dashed  through  the 
angle  of  the  bowlder,  and  after  a  brief  pause 
when  the  hook  seemed  caught  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  a  rush  of  fifty  feet  seaward 
beyond  the  bowlder;  and  there  was  the 
gray-haired  fisher  with  fifty  feet  of  line  in 
sight,  another  fifty  feet  invisible  beyond 
the  bowlder,  and  midway  the  line  caught 
in  a  deadly  V  of  rock.  Mr.  Tautog  knew 
his  business. 

Presently  he  moved  shoreward,  drew  the 
line  deeper  in  the  angle  by  a  sort  of  Kuroki 
flank  movement,  wedged  it  fast  there,  and 
the  Old  Angler  had  no  election  but  a  break- 
age that  left  him  "shy"  fifty  feet  of  line, 
sinker,  hook  and  two  double  snells. 

It  was  the  first  chapter  in  three  full  days 
of  angling  tragedy.  The  Old  Angler  was 
at  once  sad  and  mad.     By  the  fish  god  of 


the  Phoenicians,  he  vowed  that  at  least  one 
of  the  big  and  mystic  tautog  should  be 
landed  without  humiliating  surrender  to 
the  clumsy  native  tackle.  But  vows,  hopes 
and  change  of  tactics  were  alike  vain. 

Bit  by  bit  the  Old  Angler  saw  his  choicest 
lines  from  despoiled  reels  and  crack  leaders 
vanish  until  a  bundle  of  packing  cord  with 
a  quasi  leader  of  trout  line  were  all  that  re- 
mained. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  broken  hook  or 
snapped  snell,  but  usually  a  line  carried 
into  the  fatal  angle  and  there,  perforce, 
wedged  and  broken.  Next  came  a  huge 
replenishing  order  to  the  home  emporium 
of  sporting  goods  and,  on  the  last  day,  a 
trip  by  boat  to  the  outside  of  the  Punch 
Bowl.  There  was  found  streaming  out  sea- 
ward such  a  snarl  and  tangle  of  lines,  one 
of  them  seventy-five  feet  long,  as  gave  the 
Angler's  whole  household  a  two  hours'  task 
to  unravel;  but  misery  found  its  company 
in  the  rescued  rig  of  a  native  fisher,  its  big 
snoods  and  coarse  hooks  having  shared 
the  fate  of  the  more  slender  tackle.  What 
other  stock  of  angling  material  the  deadly 
angle  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  hides,  time 
and  tides  may  not  reveal. 

There  was  just  a  bit  of  compensating 
triumph  at  the  close  when  the  Old  Angler 
bowed  painfully  to  circumstance,  took 
stout  homebred  tackle  and,  in  the  last  hour 
of  his  stay,  jerked  in  without  politeness  a 
massive  tautog  of  some  four  pounds  with 
ten  inches  of  trout  snell  streaming  from 
his  jaws.  It  served  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  habit  of  the  tautog  in  drawing  again 
to  the  same  haunt  and  it  had  its  mild  hint 
as  to  the  size  of  the  fish  which  had  wrought 
the  mischief.  But  the  real  game  was  up 
and  the  meeting  of  David  with  the  tautog 
Goliath  had  reversed  scriptural  precedent. 


WHERE   MANY   STRANGE   HUMAN 
TYPES   MEET 

By  T.   PHILIP  TERRY 


WHEN  Jan  Pieterszoon  Coen  found- 
ed the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  he  illustrated  the  Holland- 
er'sidea  of  suitability  by  selecting  the  boggi- 
est spot  to  be  found  on  the  J  ava  coast.  The 
function  of  planting  the  flag  was  effected 
from  a  boat,  for  Mr.  Coen,  unlike  Balboa, 
seemed  to  entertain  a  singularly  inconsist- 
ent aversion  for  wet  feet.  The  Javanese 
squatting  on  the  shore  watched  the  scene 
with  amazement  and  marveled  at  the  Dutch 
idea  of  digging  clams  with  a  flag-pole. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Mr. 
Coen  first  reached  Java,  we  steamed  cau- 
tiously into  the  harbor  of  Tanjong  Priok 
just  as  the  rising  sun  was  gilding  the  now 
quiescent  cone  of  the  stately  Salak.  An 
air  of  indescribable  freshness  streamed  over 
the  bay  as  we  sounded  slowly  inward  and 
the  awakening  island  looked  cool  and  invit- 
ing in  the  morning  light.  The  mists  had 
risen  with  the  dawn,  and  those  that  had  not 
sped  seaward  at  its  approach,  now  stole  in 
twisting  feathery  ribands  through  the  ad- 
jacent palm-groves,  or  around  the  slopes 
of  the  nearby  hills.  So  hot  and  moist  is 
the  Java  climate  that  vegetation  grows 
with  extraordinary  vigor,  and  the  forests 
belting  the  town  are,  and  if  not  checked, 
ever  advancing,  living  stockades.  Con- 
stant vigilance  is  required  to  repel  the 
creeping  plant  life  and  the  train  steams 
through  a  veritable  jungle  tunnel  on  its 
way  up  from  the  docks.  Feathery  bamboo 
arms,  trailing  lianas  and  a  myriad  flower- 
ing creepers  scrape  the  sides  of  the  moving 
cars,  occasionally  reaching  through  the 
windows  to  flap  wet  feelers  in  the  passen- 
gers' faces. 

The  capital  and  chief  city  of  Java  is 
divided  into  two  large  districts,  which  in 
turn  are  sub-divided.  Batavia,  long  and 
infamously  known  as  the  "Gridiron"  and 
as  a  death-trap  of  the  East  Indies,  is  lo- 
cally called  the  commercial  or  old  city. 
Weltevreden,  linked  thereto  by  a  line  of  rail, 
a  canal  and  a  paralleling  roadway  three 
miles  long,  is  the  residential  section.  Un- 
less it  be  the  long  decadent  Portuguese 


town  of  Malacca  on  the  Straits  of  the  same 
name  I  doubt  if  any  East  Indian  city 
founded  and  inhabited  by  foreigners  pre- 
sents so  bizarre  an  appearance  as  does 
Batavia  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
The  place  is  so  notoriously  unhealthy  that 
few  care  to  sleep  therein  and  it  is  almost 
deserted  when  the  merchants  have  retired 
to  Weltevreden  for  the  night.  The  Colon- 
ial Dutchman  is  not  addicted  to  long  hours 
and  when  four  o'clock  strikes  and  the  canal- 
boats,  the  cars  and  the  private  equipages 
begin  to  bear  their  heavy  freight  toward 
the  upper  town,  Batavia  resembles  a  ca- 
nal lock  with  the  water  running  out.  In 
a  brief  half  hour  the  city  is  emptied  and 
the  grass-grown  streets,  flanked  by  damp, 
gloomy  counting-houses  with  rusted  iron 
shutters  and  unkempt  wooden  awnings, 
recall  a  moss-grown  Southern  American 
town  at  the  close  of  the  war.  A  network 
of  canals  almost  Venetian  in  their  multi- 
plicity, wind  in  and  out  of  the  town  carry- 
ing the  refuse  to  the  sea  and  returning  it 
on  the  refluent  tide.  Quaint  Dutch  draw- 
bridges, creaking  with  age  and  dampness, 
span  the  muddy  currents,  and  the  houses 
which  back  thereto  have  the  appearance 
of  antiquated  water-mills  tottering  to  their 
fall.  The  earth  on  which  Batavia  rests  is 
soaked  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  clammy  mists  that  rise  from 
it  at  dawn  and  twilight  feel  like  the  hand 
of  death  as  they  strike  the  face. 

The  rats  appear  to  thrive  in  this  plague- 
breeding  spot,  for  when  the  pursy  Hol- 
landers have  departed,  aggressive,  exag- 
gerated rodents  rush  the  streets  in  raven- 
ing bands.  From  almost  every  wareroom 
comes  the  sweetish,  penetrating  odor  of 
tons  of  brown  sugar,  and  these  scavengers 
sit  in  the  roadway  like  kangaroos,  sniffing 
the  seductive  air  through  their  pink  nostrils. 
The  one  picturesque  spot  in  the  old  city  is 
the  hoary  Batavian  castle.  The  big  i6th 
century  gun  therein  is  known  as  Mariam, 
and  the  natives  believe  in  its  power  to  re- 
store fertility. 

In  singular  contrast  to  Batavia  is  Wei- 
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tevrcden,  unquestionably  the  finest  of 
island  Indian  towns.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
park-like  place,  magnificently  shaded  and 
characterized  by  passable  hotels,  hospit- 
able clubs,  charming  old  Colonial  mansions 
and  a  dreamy  existence  dear  to  the  Dutch- 
man's heart.  In  point  of  situation,  health 
and  beauty  it  is  so  unlike  the  old  city  that 
one  regrets  that  the  name  of  Marshall 
Daendels  is  not  chiseled  on  the  bronze, 
life-size  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Coen.  Some  business  is  neces- 
sarily transacted  in  the  upper  town,  but  the 
sugar,  spices,  copra,  tripang,  tiger-skins 
and  other  exportable  island  products  never 
pass  through  the  quiet  reaches  of  the  resi- 
dential section.  Two  small  general  stores, 
one  of  which  goes  by  the  astonishing  ti- 
tle of  the  Maatschappij  Onderlinge  Hulp, 
can,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  be  traced  to 
fine,  villa-like  houses  surrounded  by  noble 
grounds.  But  no  whirring  automobiles, 
no  hustling  pie  or  butcher's  wagons,  offend 
the  serenity  of  this  somnolent  town.  In- 
stead, bare-footed  Chinese,  Javanese  and 
Sudanese  servants  trot  noiselessly,  clad  in 
abbreviated  sarongs  and  bearing  market 
produce  in  baskets  poised  on  their  heads. 
The  dense  foliage  of  the  omnipresent  trees 
imparts  a  drowsy  restfulness  to  Weltevre- 
den,  lacking  in  the  sun-lit  glare  of  other 
Oriental  streets.  In  Java  the  Banyan,  the 
tjemara  and  the  waringen  trees  attain 
enormous  height  and  size.  A  patriarchal 
northern  oak  or  even  an  Australian  blue- 
gum  would  be  dwarfed  if  placed  contiguous 
to  one  of  these  tropical  giants,  the  branches 
of  which  grow  in  proportion  to  height  and  im- 
part a  majestic  beauty  to  a  fine  boulevard. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  an 
unpeopled,  deeply  impressive  silence  per- 
vades the  Weltevreden  streets;  only  the 
resonant  monotone  of  thousands  of  insects 
is  heard,  and  this  might  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  the  composite  snore  of  Javanese 
Holland  strenuously  sleeping  the  hours 
away.  During  these  hours  the  yellow  sun 
spins  Hke  a  whirling  fire  disc  through  the 
quivering  sky,  yet  scarce  a  ray  bores  to 
the  street  through  the  overlapping  foliage. 
Should  one's  caprice  take  one  abroad  dur- 
ing this  sizzling  period,  one  would  find  the 
sentinel  in  front  of  the  local  barracks  nap- 
ping at  his  post,  the  Club  blinds  drawn 
and  the  bartender  stretched  on  the  counter 
in  a  dreamless  sleep,  and  mayhap  the  na- 


tive policeman  squatting  back  to  a  tree,  en- 
gulfed in  the  sweet  siesta  of  as  mall  salary 
and  peace.  Likely  enough  a  score  of  in- 
vestigating ants  will  be  mapping  the  face 
of  this  municipal  minion,  and  a  longicorn 
beetle  or  two  measuring  his  club.  Even 
the  friendly  little  house  lizards  sleep  during 
this  period,  and  the  alien  is  wise  who  fol- 
lows the  example. 

To  the  eye  of  the  Northerner  the  pride 
of  the  Netherlands  is  always  picturesque. 
A  busy  little  river  winds  through  the  town 
— a  river  overshadowed  by  the  green 
tjemaras  and  waringens,  and  alive  with 
bathing  natives  of  both  sexes.  Many  sin- 
gular human  types  from  other  islands  stroll 
along  the  fine  boulevard  skirting  a  section 
of  this  river — types  rarely  or  never  seen 
at  Singapore,  Calcutta  or  cosmopolitan 
Hong  Kong.  Dancing  women  and  per- 
formers on  strange  musical  instruments 
haunt  the  hotel  and  public  gardens  and 
perform  beneath  the  balconies  of  villas  and 
clubs.  Gorgeously  attired  Rajas  from  Mid- 
Java  and  Borneo  are  occasionally  seen  in 
Weltevreden,  likewise  many  petty  princes 
and  satraps  from  the  subjugated  islands  of 
the  Dutch  Archipelago.  These  half-savage 
men,  bristling  with  krises  and  attended  by 
a  cloud  of  bedizzened  courtiers,  dancers 
and  zenana  women,  come  all  too  reluctant- 
ly to  the  Great  Dutch  Father  at  adjacent 
Buitenzorg;  for,  coupled  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  native  mind,  the  G.  D.  F. 
has  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  unauthorized 
tribal  wars,  insubordination  and  covert 
acts  of  piracy  are  not  always  adjustable 
by  princely  gifts. 

Buitenzorg,  the  "sans  souci"  of  Java, 
is  like  Nikko,  Kandy  or  Darjeeling,  a  place 
once  seen  never  forgotten.  This  famous 
Dutch  town,  perched  high  above  the  sea, 
is  the  home  of  the  Governor  General  and 
it  is  the  Washington  of  Java.  A  week 
spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  charming 
place  totally  unfits  one  for  a  return  to  the 
steaming  lowlands.  I  believe  the  expiring 
Batavian  would  be  comparatively  happy 
were  he  sure  that  his  soul  would  rest  at 
Buitenzorg  forever.  So  cool  and  so  se- 
renely beautiful  is  this  mountain  town, 
with  its  noble  avenues  and  its  peaceful 
homes,  that  washed-out  Colonials  reduced 
almost  to  fritters  in  Penang,  Singapore  and 
Bangkok  make  health-restoring  pilgrim- 
ages hither. 


Land  Ayak  from  Sarawak. 


From  the  quaint  hotel  balcony  at  Buiten- 
zorg  one  looks  far  across  broad  valleys 
pulsing  with  animal  life  to  the  Gedeh  and 
Salak  mountains  rising  in  pointed  grandeur 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tjiliwong.  On  the 
northern  slope  of  Gedeh  mountain,  forever 
warmed  by  internal  fires,  lies  a  portion  of 
those  wonderful  gardens  for  which  the 
island  is  renowned.  Established  by  Rein- 
hardt  in  1817,  these  gardens  have  attained 


a  world-wide  celebrity;  being  known  to 
botanists  as  the  most  complete  tropical 
hortus.  It  is  here  that  the  early  life  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom, 
pepper,  quinine,  nutmegs,  indigo,  sandal- 
wood, and  many  drugs  can  be  studied,  al- 
beit many  of  these  friendly  articles  are  not 
recognizable  until  touched  by  the  deft  and 
converting  hand  of  commerce.  Here  grows 
the  soap-tree,  the  sneeze-wood,  the  bread- 


A  Solomon  Island  Cam 


fruit  and  the  teak,  while  the  papyrus,  the 
mangrove,  the  ginger  and  the  deadly  upas 
thrive  and  develop  in  democratic  proximity. 
The  indefatigable  Dutchmen  have  even 
squared  the  botanical  circle  by  compelling 
the  wonderful  coco  de  mer  to  take  root  and 
grow  in  their  equatorial  home.  This  strange 
tree,  which  often  attains  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  which  requires  thirty  years 
to  mature,  and  which  then  throws  out 
leaves  twelve  feet  broad  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  is  indigenous  to  but  two  small 


islands  on  the  globe,  Praslin  and  Curieuse 
of  the  Seychelle  group.  Though  the  Sey- 
chelles are  thirty  in  number,  they  are  but 
the  merest  pin-points  on  the  vast  bosom 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  Yet  this  mastodon  of 
the  cocoa-nut  species  has  chosen  but  two 
of  these  in  which  to  live  and  thrive.  The 
stems  of  the  fan-shaped  leaves  are  hard  as 
iron  and  the  fruit,  to  which  in  former  times 
great  medicinal  properties  were  ascribed,  is 
double  and  sometimes  of  triple  formation. 
It  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 


A  Nautch  Girl. 


nary  cocoa-nut  as  the  egg  of  a  hen  does  to 
that  of  an  ostrich. 

When  one  starts  Javaward  the  British 
and  the  Mexican  dollars  of  the  Asiatic  lit- 
toral and  of  the  Straits  are  left  at  Singa- 
pore, and  rijksdaalders,  guilders,  dubbelt- 
jees  and  stuivers  replace  them  on  the  island. 
Pidgin  English  is  likewise  found  to  be  use- 
less, though  it  requires  time  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  induced  by  the  preference  of 
the  island  Chinese  for  Malay;  of  the  27,000 
Chinese  in  Java,  two-thirds  are  native  born. 


The  Dutch  idea  has  permeated  Java  so 
thoroughly  that  even  the  hitherto  change- 
less Chinese  are  affected  by  it.  Not  con- 
tent with  flouting  the  Empress  Dowager 
with  a  definite  desertion,  the  Cantonee 
advertises  allegiance  to  his  new  masters 
by  discarding,  in  a  measure,  the  slit-like, 
looped-up  eyes,  and  by  acquiring  for  his 
face  a  composite  Dutch  aspect  which 
renders  it  immensely  whimsical.  As  if 
charmed  by  the  seductive  languor  of  the 
lotus-eating  tropics,  he  takes  on  a  lacka- 
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daisical,  lovelorn  air,  plaits  baby-blue  and 
shrimp-pink  ribbons  in  the  folds  of  his 
queue  and  ties  a  true-love  knot  on  the  end 
thereof.  As  an  equatorial  dudekins  he 
then  blossoms  in  bell-shaped  lavendar  silk 
trousers,  a  yellow  jacket  and  spats,  and  suc- 
cessfully competes  with  the  heavy  Dutch 
boys  for  the  favors  of  the  native  women- 
kind.  As  he  mounts  the  social  and  finan- 
cial ladder,  he  comes  to  consider  his  wits 
nimbler  than  those  of  the  Dutchmen,  and 
he  frequently  proves  it  by  amassing  wealth 
and  influence  and  by  becoming  a  conniving 
thorn  in  the  fat  sides  of  his  governors. 
He  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  "foreign 
devil's"  gewgaws  by  importing  blooded 
horses  from  Australia  and  fine  carriages 
and  automobiles  from  the  West. 

In  the  mind  of  a  Cantonee  the  desire  to 
be  clean  rarely  keeps  pace  with  the  effort 
to  become  rich;  nor  does  the  former  ever 
quite  fix  itself  within  him.  This  is  mani- 
fest when  one  enters  the  Chinese  kam- 
pong  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Meester 
Cornells,  itself  a  suburb  of  Weltevreden. 
While  not  so  triumphantly  odoriferous  as 
Peking  or  old  Shanghai,  the  colony  is  a 
representative  bit  of  Cathay  transplanted 
in  a  picturesque  spot  amid  a  forest  of  ba- 
nana, cinnamon,  talipot  and  sweet  cassava. 
Neither  the  perfumes  of  Araby  nor  the 
spice-laden  breezes  of  Ceylon  seek  this  par- 
ticular place,  but  in  spite  of  its  known  sixty 
distinct  stenches,  a  walk  through  it  is  one 
of  the  experiences  of  Western  Java.  A 
multitude  of  pig-tailed  progeny  swarms 
through  the  evil-smelling  streets.  Where 
the  fig-leaf  ought  to  be,  each  custard-col- 
ored youngster  wears  a  two-inch  metal  disc 
swinging  from  a  thin  chain  about  his  or  her 
bulging  little  paunch.  Not,  however,  for 
pudicity's  sake,  but  for  the  world  to  know, 
should  the  toddler  stray  from  home,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  Fat,  Ah  Chow  or  Kwong 
Lee  dwell  near  the  Passer  Glap  and  are  re- 
serving a  •:tring  of  pickled  fins,  a  succulent 
nest  or  a  richly  desiccated  rat  as  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  their  wandering  offspring. 
Fortunately  for  the  "foreign  devil,"  a  Chi- 
nese kampong  always  exhales  the  smell  of 
smouldering  powder,  and  this  minimises 
the  noisome  odors  which  ever  brood 
above  it.  Such  a  place  is  seldom  reached 
before  the  ubiquitous  firecracker  is  heard 
detonating  its  appeal  to  some  invisible 
Joss. 


In  this  world  conservatory  lying  within 
latitude  ten  degrees  north  and  south  and 
between  longitude  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  east  of  Greenwich,  many 
singular  human  types  flourish  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  can  be  found  living  and  pros- 
pering under  the  Javanese  sun.  Some  of 
these  odd  types  still  offer  problems  as  com- 
plex and  as  fascinating  as  when  Humboldt 
and  Wallace  made  their  memorable  visits 
to  this  part  of  the  globe.  Being  the  center 
around  which  the  outlying  islands'  interests 
revolve,  Java  attracts  the  natives  trading 
in  tripang,  arrack,  dammar,  sandalwood, 
and  the  many  odd  products  for  which  this 
region  is  noted.  In  each  big  port  these 
traders  form  colonies  which,  upon  attain- 
ing a  certain  numerical  strength,  the  Dutch 
segregate  into  kampongs,  compounds  or 
limited  districts. 

Klings  or  Chitties,  the  omnipresent  Ma- 
drassi  money  changers  of  the  Indo-Malay- 
sian  world;  Lascars,  Goanese,  Cingalese, 
Jawi-Pekans,  Siamese  and  Sundanese  are 
as  numerous  as  Sicilians  in  New  York. 
Each  kampong  offers  its  quota  of  sights 
interesting  to  the  alien  eye,  but  fascinating 
as  the  native  world  may  be  with  its  shadow 
pictures  and  incongruous  mingling  of  medi- 
aevalism  and  civilization,  it  fails  to  hold 
the  attention  long  diverted  from  the  real 
attraction  of  the  island — the  lordly,  patri- 
archal Dutchman.  Like  a  well-groomed 
rat  in  a  magnificent  cheese,  he  attracts  and 
holds  the  attention  by  his  sleekness  and 
contentment.  And  the  longer  one  remains 
in  Java  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
decide  which  is  most  picturesque:  the 
gentle,  betel-chewing,  languorous  native 
with  his  krises,  gamelangs  and  mystic  court 
ceremonies,  or  the  bulbous,  thrice-paternal 
Dutch  living  like  luxurious  conquerors  in 
embowered  mansions  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens aflame  with  priceless  orchids.  In  ad- 
dition they  are  cloyed  by  the  attentions  of 
a  subjected,  fawning  people,  the  women  of 
which  bear  and  rear  their  dusky  and  adul- 
terated progeny  and  impart  the  oddest 
kind  of  facial  tints  and  traits  to  the  Eura- 
sian offspring. 

Though  in  point  of  numbers  the  Dutch 
are  greatly  in  the  minority  they  over- 
shadow the  natives  as  effectively  as  the 
mountains  overshadow  the  adjacent  plain. 
In  the  absence  of  an  onerous  color  line  the 
foreign  blood  is  tingeing  that  of  the  native 
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as  the  foreign  thought  is  affecting  his  brain. 
On  the  island  there  exists  such  a  sHding 
color  scale  that  one  knows  not  whether  to 
speak  Javanese,  Chinese,  Hollandische  or 
Malay  to  those  one  meets.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Dutch  it  can  be  said  that  every  in- 
ducement is  offered  the  natives  who  would 
rise  to  their  social  plane;  and  generally  the 
native  aspires  to  such  honor. 

Many  of  the  town  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Dutch  are  little  tropical  palaces  standing 
amidst  noble  grounds  and  almost  smoth- 
ered in  a  riot  of  trees  and  vines.     They  are 


select  the  largest  and  finest  beans  before 
returning  to  their  favorite  haunt  among 
the  labyrinthine  branches  of  the  Banyan. 
As  only  the  outer  husks  of  the  coflFee  are 
attacked  by  the  digestive  juices  of  the 
raiders,  in  return  for  the  beans  practically 
intact  the  momentarily  defrauded  planters 
oflFer  the  foxes  a  permanent  and  unmo- 
lested home.  In  the  morning  the  green- 
sward beneath  the  trees  yields  a  generous 
harvest  of  "finest  government  Java";  a 
coffee  of  which  the  Dutch  are  so  fond  that 
when  thus  treated  it  is  never  exported  but 


A  Burmese  Ladv 


austerely  sentinelled  by  giant  Banyans, 
amid  the  pending  roots  of  which  the  child- 
ren play  hide  and  seek  and  sometimes  al- 
most lose  themselves  in  the  maze  of  minia- 
ture forest  paths. 

These  magnificent  Banyans  are  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Hollanders  and  "up- 
country"  they  render  the  managers  of 
coffee  estates  an  unusual  service.  The 
greatest  pests  of  the  cofi^ee  planters  are  the 
flying  foxes,  which  love  the  outer  husk  of 
the  coffee  bean  as  the  Maccassar  pidgeon 
loves  that  of  the  nutmeg.  During  their 
predatory  nocturnal  excurisons  the  foxes 


is  kept  to  furnish  the  tables  of  the  island 
homes. 

Along  the  shaded  thoroughfares  leading 
from  Weltevreden  to  Meester  Cornelis  the 
yet-to-be-affluent  Dutch  dwell  in  plain 
brick,  high-stooped  houses  flush  with  the 
street.  These  are  copies  of  Haarlem  or 
Rotterdam  streets,  save  for  the  leaning  and 
typsy  character  of  the  houses  in  those 
dreamed-of  places.  When  the  shadows  of 
evening  fall  the  occupants  move  en  masse 
to  the  front  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  sweep- 
ing from  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  the 
sea.     With  the  rear  legs  of  his  chair  on  the 
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scrubbed  and  red-painted  brick  pave  front- 
ing his  home  and  with  his  feet  incHned 
against  the  facade  thereof,  paterfamilias 
puffs  contentedly   at  his  long  Delft  pipe 


chattering  children  or  a  stockingless  mater- 
jamilias  by  the  hand.  Here  and  there  they 
pause  to  exchange  mouthsful  of  wonder- 
ful consonantal  sounds  with  stay-at-home 


'  Tiawhiao,"  a  Pilaori  King,   New  Zealand. 


ornamented    with    windmills,    dykes    and 
Low-Country  scenes. 

While  twilight  reigns,  hatless,  sarong- 
clad  Dutchmen  with  their  stockingless  feet 
thrust  into  Chinese  straw  sandals  stroll  by 
in  a  neighborly  way,  leading  a  bunch  of 


friends  who  sit  rocking,  knitting  or  chat- 
ting on  the  tall  stoops,  leading  two  ways 
by  brick  steps  to  the  street.  Multi-tint- 
ed children,  bare-armed,  bare-beaded  and 
bare-legged,  play  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  form  unconscious  color  schemes 
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against  the  background  of  night.  Until 
they  are  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  peach- 
faced  Gretchens  wear  roomy  white  bloom- 
ers, or  union  suits  of  cotton  or  pique,  cut 
low  at  the  neck  and  reaching  in  an  airy  bal- 
loon to  their  bare  and  pudgy  knees.  They 
present  the  oddest  kind  of  harlequin  figures 
as  they  skip  and 
gambol  about, 
or  walk  demure- 
ly beside  their 
vigilant  ayahs. 
One  may  travel 
far  and  not  wit- 
ness  a  more 
peaceful  scene 
than  that  pre- 
sented by  a 
Dutch  street  in 
Java  at  early 
morn  or  twi- 
light. No  Neth- 
erlands Indian 
town  is  consid- 
ered as  worth 
much  unless  a 
river  flows  near 
or  through  it. 
This  is  of  im- 
portance to  the 
Dutchman,  for 
the  yearly  over- 
flow, the  partial 
submergence  of 
the  houses  and 
the  loss  of  life 
brings  his  cher- 
ished fatherland 
to  mind.  This 
overflow  also 
aids  the  fever  to 
reduce  the  ranks 
of  the  business 
men  and  creates 
more  vacancies 
for  the  many- 
trousered  Dutch 
boys  who  yearly 
emmigrate  from 

Holland  to  the  East.  Though  narrow,  dur- 
ing freshet  times  the  Tjiliwong  at  Batavia 
is  formidably  swift,  and  something  more 
than  a  bath  awaits  the  reckless  native  who 
falls  from  his  back  door  into  its  surging 
flood.  From  the  river  many  canals  lead 
away  and  a  multiplicity  of  boats  ply  be- 
tween their  shaded  banks. 


A  Mongol  girl  in  full  dress. 


The  Javanee  is  like  the  spaniel  in  his 
fondness  for  water.  When  possible  he 
plants  his  house  on  the  river's  edge  and 
runs  a  ladder-like  stair  from  the  back  door 
to  the  stream.  The  friendly  current  serves 
him  as  fully  as  that  of  the  Ganges  serves 
the  Hindu.  It  furnishes  him  a  laundry, 
a  bath-room  and 
an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  drink- 
ing water,  the 
fact  of  its  hav- 
ing served  the 
same  purpose 
up  stream  hav- 
ing little  weight 
with  him.  Old 
residents  in  tro- 
pical lands  soon 
forget  to  criti- 
cise native  cus- 
toms, and  it  is 
reserved  for  the 
stranger  to 
stand  spell- 
bound on  one 
of  the  bridges 
spanning  the 
Tjiliwong  and 
observe  the  nat- 
atorial contests 
of  Javanese 
maids  and  mat- 
rons when  a  t 
dawn  and  twi- 
light they  trust 
their  tinted 
charms  without 
reserve  to  the 
cooling  stream. 
The  Javanee, 
who  is  ruled 
by  a  nation  of 
gallant  ancestry 
and  sterling 
qualities,  rep- 
resents one  of 
the  happiest  of 
the  tinted  races; 
one  unbefogged  by  the  conflicting  theories 
and  interests  of  oftentimes  intellectually 
inferior  and  bigoted  missionaries;  unmo- 
lested in  the  harmless  practice  of  the 
same  gentle  religion  as  that  of  the  Hindu, 
and  living  the  peaceful  and  contented  life 
climate  and  doubtless  nature  intended  he 
should. 
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THE  POET  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

JOAQUIN  MILLER  is  like  one  of  the 
"big  trees"  of  his  beloved  Sierras,  hale 
in  his  latter  years,  rugged,  wind-swept  and 
shaggy,  a  child  of  the  woods,  the  rain, 
the  sun  and  the  mountains.  He  dwells 
in  the  green  hills  overlooking  Oakland, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  a  little 
corner  of  the  Pacific  coast  which  also  har- 
bors "Jack  London,"  another  son  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Joaquin  Miller  is  sixty-five 
now,  and  he  has  written  twenty-odd  books, 
but  his  blue  eye  is  keen  and  his  "spirit  un- 
abated, '  while  he  lives  the  life  of  as  pic- 
turesque a  recluse  as  ever  clung  close  to 
Nature's  heart.  A  recent  visitor  thus  de- 
scribed the  home  of  the  poet  whom  English 
critics  once  hailed  as  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican singers: 

"It  is  a  hut  of  one  room,  before  which 
are  planted  a  row  of  young  olive  trees. 
Through  the  open  door  (it  is  always  open), 
you  look  olf  across  hills  of  vivid  green, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees.  Inside,  the 
room  is  a  veritable  jumble.  On  one  side 
are  a  couple  of  venerable  bureaus  with 
dusty  mirrors  and  old-fashioned  trimmings. 
Next  is  a  table,  beneath  which  may  be 
glimpsed  a  huge  demijohn,  facetiously 
labelled  "Radium."  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  are  hunter's  traps,  and  the  huge 
horns  of  an  extinct  Alaska  gramnivora 
which,  Joaquin  told  us,  are  ultimately  des- 
tined for  Dr.  Jordan.  Below  are  boxes, 
iron-bound,  supposed  to  contain  gold-dust, 
and  all  about  the  wall  are  pictures  of  poets, 
stained  photographs,  clippings  from  mag- 
azines, and  letters  from  men  of  note,  all 
tacked  up  hit  or  miss. 

"  But  the  poet's  couch  is  the  feature  of 
the  place.  It  is  a  canopied  affair,  covered 
with  the  skins  of  various  savage  beasts,  and 
with  robes  made  of  the  hide  of  the  buffalo. 
It  is  reclining  on  this  couch  that  Joaquin  is 
wont  to  receive  his  guests.  When  I  saw 
him  last,  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  rainy  day,  but  the  poet  had 
not  yet  risen,  and  apparently  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so  that  day  He  apolo- 
gized to  the  extent  of  quoting  from  an- 


other good  gray  poet:  'I  loaf  and  invite 
my  soul.'  " 

Joaquin  works,  when  the  spirit  moves, 
on  his  farm  and  garden,  and  has  solved  the 
problem  of  living  without  hurry  and  flurry 
after  the  dollars.  He  is  like  another  Tho- 
reau  in  this  respect,  but  with  the  red  blood 
and  the  warm  heart-beats  which  were 
wanting  in  the  chilly  and  morbidly  centred 
philosopher  of  New  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in 
China  five  years  ago,  Joaquin  Miller  was 
lured  from  his  fastness  by  the  persuasions 
of  a  sensationa:l  newspaper  and  fared  forth 
across  the  Pacific  as  a  "war-correspond- 
ent." Just  why  this  poet  and  man  of 
sixty  was  chosen  to  mix  up  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  toil  that  needs  young  sinews 
and  years  of  hard  experience  at  the  game 
is  not  wholly  clear. 

The  writer  ran  across  the  Poet  of  the 
Sierras  in  Shanghai.  In  all  that  medley 
of  Chinese,  English,  French,  German  and 
American  exiles,  turbanned  Sikh  police, 
and  stocky  Goorkha  regiments,  there  was 
no  more  picturesque  figure  than  Joaquin 
Miller.  His  long  hair,  curling  over  his 
collar,  the  wide-brimmed  slouch  hat,  the 
war-like  trappings  which  smacked  of  the 
frontier  rather  than  the  allied  army,  were 
a  delight  to  the  guests  of  the  Astor  House 
Hotel.  He  looked  like  a  picture  rudely 
torn  from  its  native  setting  and  thrust  into 
an  alien  frame. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  Orient,  and 
his  happiest  day  in  Shanghai  was  when  he 
boarded  ship  for  more  congenial  Japan  and 
the  home-stretch  toward  his  beloved  Cali- 
fornia. 

W.    K.  VANDERBILT,  JR.,  AND   HIS 
PASSION    FOR   SPEED 

A  UTOMOBILE  racing  as  a  pastime  is 
■^"*'  probably  the  most  costly  and  danger- 
ous sport  ever  devised.  Most  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it  seek  to  break  records,  and  in- 
cidentally their  necks,  as  a  business  prop- 
osition for  the  glory  of  their  manufacturers' 
interests,  or  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  av- 
erage citizen  who  clings  cautiously  to  life. 


The  Atlantic,  owned  by  Wilson  Marshall,  sailed  by  Captain 

for  the  Emper 

and  wears  over  shoes  lest  he  chance  pneu- 
monia, cannot  at  all  understand  why  a 
young  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  should 
choose  to  drive  a  very  devil  of  a  racing  ma- 
chine at  hair-raising  velocities,  for  the  sake 
of  "sport."  Dead  men  and  wrecked  cars 
mark  the  trail  of  the  "pastime"  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  devotees  strive  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  their  cars  and  to  reach 
the  frenzied  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  the  goal  at 
present  most  desired. 


'Charley"  Barr. 
r's  Cup. 


Photograph  by  James  Burton. 
A  contestant  in  the  transatlantic  race 


William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  is  conspicu- 
ous among  the  motorists  with  whom  speed 
is  a  passion.  His  unlimited  wealth  makes 
him  notable  by  itself.  On  top  of  this  dis- 
tinction, he  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  all 
notions  that  young  Croesus  is  inclined  to 
a  fatty  and  luxurious  idleness.  For  young 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  energy  in  his  chosen  field 
of  activity  is  positively  infernal.  As  an 
amateur  motorist  he  is  in  a  class  with  the 
most  daring  and  skilled  of  the  professional 
speed  demons. 
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But  more  than  this,  he  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  automobile  as  a  mechanical 
problem  and  a  public  utility,  and  herein 
is  the  saving  clause.  He  is  a  promoter  of 
motor  advancement  as  well  as  a  performer. 
He  believes  in  the  future  of  the  motor  car, 
and  that  racing  is  a  means  to  an  end,  which 
is  to  get  better  roads  in  this  country  and  to 
make  better  cars,  just  as  William  C.  Whit- 
ney maintained  his  racing  stables  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  thoroughbreds  as  well 
as  for  the  love  of  it. 

When  a  very  rich  young  man  bends  his 
energies  and  resources  along  a  certain  line 
of  conduct,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  him  make  a 
whole-souled  job  of  the  same.  Money  can 
buy  motor  cars  of  any  possible  horse- 
power, but  it  takes  a  rare  order  of  skill  and 
courage  to  drive  them  successfully.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  does  not  hire  a  man  to  take  the 
chances  and  gain  the  glory  in  handling 
these  fractious  machines.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer m  the  racing  field,  the  first  successful 
amateur  to  enter  the  field  against  the  pick 
of  the  professional  talent,  and  he  has  never 
been  daunted  by  a  dangerous  course,  or  a 
list  of  fatalities  as  long  as  your  arm.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  straight-away  stretch 
of  the  Ormond  beach  before  he  dared  to 
attack  the  speed  records,  but  took  his  ap- 
prenticeship over  European  highways  in 
all  company  and  under  divers  conditions. 

His  first  great  triumph  came  on  the 
Florida  course  two  years  ago  when  he  set  a 
new  figure  for  the  mile,  and  astonished  the 
foreign  experts  by  driving  his  car  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ninety  miles  an  hour. 
But  that  famous  mile  in  thirty-nine  seconds 
had  cost  the  wealthy  amateur  a  fortune  in 
money  and  years  of  effort.  It  has  long 
been  his  custom  to  keep  a  car  no  more 
than  six  months,  when  it  is  discarded  for  a 
new  racer  with  some  later  improvements. 
This  means  that  his  stable  outlay  has  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  cars  alone,  and  the  cost  of  the  sport 
climbs  into  a  handsome  fortune  yearly. 
He  has  made  it  as  expensive  as  keeping  in 
commission  an  ocean-going  yacht  in  order 
to  clip  seconds  from  records. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  speed  madness? 
Maurice  Materlinck  tried  to  describe  it,  and 
his  impressions  of  this  frenzied  poetry  of 
motion  may  help  to  explain  in  a  vague  sort 
of  fashion  what  the  driver  feels  when  he  is 
lunging  for  the  hundred  mile-an-hour  gait 


between  his  flying  wheels,  to  which   are 
chained  a  hundred  horse-power. 

"The  pace  grows  faster  and  faster,  the 
delirious  wheels  cry  aloud  in  their  madness. 
And  at  first  the  road  comes  moving  toward 
me  like  a  bride  waving  palms,  rythmically 
keeping  time  to  some  gorgeous  melody. 
But  soon  it  grows  frantic,  springs  forward 
and  throws  itself  madly  upon  me,  rushing 
under  the  car  like  a  furious  torrent  whose 
foam  lashes  my  face,  it  draws  me  beneath 
its  waves,  it  blinds  me  with  its  breath. 
Ah,  that  wonderful  breath.  It  is  as  though 
wings,  as  though  myriads  of  wings  no  eye 
can  see,  transparent  wings  of  great  super- 
natural birds  that  have  their  homes  on 
invisible  mountains  swept  by  eternal  snow, 
have  come  to  refresh  my  eyes  and  my 
brows  with  their  overwhelming  fragrance. " 

This  sounds  very  fanciful,  and  as  if  a 
poetic  license  had  been  obtained  along 
with  the  automobile  license,  but  when  Mr 
Vanderbilt  did  his  record-breaking  mile  at 
Ormond  in  his  ninety  horse-power  machine, 
the  onlookers  had  emotions  almost  as  vivid 
as  these.     Said  one  of  them : 

"The  aluminum-coated  monster  shot 
out  from  the  morning  mist  like  a  huge 
projectile.  Its  staccato  roar  sounded  like 
a  gatling  gun.  It  leaped  over  the  sand  in 
gigantic  bounds." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  been  a  keen  aspirant 
for  hill-climbing  honors.  This  is  a  test 
whose  dangers  are  as  great  as  road-racing, 
with  the  full-speed  rush  tov/ard  the  incline 
and  the  head-long  charge  up  the  slope 
whose  turns  are  unusually  abrupt  and  sur- 
face uncertain.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  won  his 
laurels  in  this  diversion  at  the  Eagle  Rock 
contest  two  years  ago,  when  he  beat  all 
rivals  and  set  a  new  record. 

He  amazed  the  crowds  with  a  new  proof 
of  his  daring  and  skill  as  a  driver  of  excess 
power  motor  craft.  Rushing  at  the  task 
like  a  cyclone,  he  took  a  double  turn  in  the 
road  "on  one  ear,"  and  stormed  toward 
the  summit  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  his  thirty 
horse-power  car  eating  up  the  steep  grade 
with  conquering  ferocity.  Near  the  top, 
he  took  two  sharp  turns,  around  which  his 
throbbing  machine  fairly  jumped. 

The  first  International  race  for  the  Van- 
derbilt Cup  over  the  Long  Island  course 
last  Autumn  marked  an  epoch  in  Ameri- 
can motoring,  and  its  success  was  largely 
credited  to  the  efforts  of  the  donor  and 


Basset  Hounds,  "  Off  to  Draw. 


organizer.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  purpose  was 
to  encourage  American  makers  and  their 
inventive  and  mechanical  genius  toward 
overcoming  the  lead  of  foreign-made  cars 
in  high  power,  speed  and  endurance. 
From  a  patriotic  view-point,  the  contest 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  American 
car,  of  lighter  build  than  the  powerful 
European  racing  machine,  to  stand  up  un- 
der such  a  terrific  ordeal  as  this  was. 

THE    KNOWLTON    BASSET   HOUNDS 

A  FEW  plucky  American  women  have 
•**•  taken  kindly  to  the  break-neck  sport 
of  riding  after  hounds,  but  England  still 
leads  in  feminine  huntsmen.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  diversions  of  that  sport- 
loving  island  is  following  the  pack  on  foot, 
in  which  a  unique  fame  is  held  by  the 
Knowlton  Basset  Hounds.  This  pack  is 
owned  and  hunted  by  young  women,  it  is 
a  close  feminine  corporation,  and  flourishes 
with  never  a  shadow  of  manly  patronage. 
There  are  very  few  basset  packs  in  all  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  only  one  woman's  club 
to  enjoy  the  chase  after  these  pretty  minia- 
ture hounds. 

The  hunting  country  is  near  Dover,  and 
this   private    pack   is   managed    by    Miss 


Gladys  Peto  of  Knowlton  Court,  while  the 
Whips  are  Miss  Marjory  Peto  and  Miss 
Doris  Peto  of  Goodestone.  The  hunt  is 
therefore  in  the  hands  of  these  two  related 
families.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Peto,  brother  of  the 
Master  (or  Mistress)  Miss  Gladys,  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  sport,  gives  his  advice 
when  it  is  asked,  and  occasionally  is  allowed 
to  act  as  Second  Whip  in  the  field.  This, 
however,  is  a  favor,  not  a  right,  and  he  has 
no  official  standing  in  the  organization. 

(By  the  way,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hunting  or  hounds,  but  could  anything  har- 
monize more  aptly  with  a  picture  of  English 
country  life  than  this  string  of  names, 
Gladys,  Marjory,  Doris  and  Geoffrey?) 

A  fairly  sturdy  young  man  who  was 
graciously  permitted  to  follow  the  Knowl- 
ton Basset  Hounds,  was  winded  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  but  managed  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  pluck  and  prowess  of  the  sport: 

"The  hounds  are  as  keen  as  mustard, 
untiring,  long-winded,  and  have  good 
noses.  When  the  scent  lies  well,  it  needs 
a  good  huntsman  to  keep  up  with  them,  in 
spite  of  the  belief  that  these  little  hounds 
are  slow  trailers.  Many  of  the  field  find 
them  plenty  fast  enough:  I,  for  one;  but 
the  Master  and  her  Whips  merrily  show  the 
way  and  are  generally  there  or  there-abouts. 


The  country  around  Knowlton  is  fairly 
good  for  bassets,  but  the  numerous  small 
coverts  give  the  hare  almost  too  many 
chances,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  plowed 
land,  which  makes  the  going  heavy. 
There  are  many  hills,  long  and  steep, 
which  also  favor  the  hare.  A  correspond- 
ent sends  this  outline  of  a  typical  day's 
sport,  written,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the 
most  approved  vernacular  of  the  pas- 
time: 

"  Finding  at  once  behind  Knowlton  hops, 
the  hounds  ran  fast  through  Tickney  Shaw 
and  out  towards  Bctshanger,  where,  how- 
ever, the  hounds  checked.  Casting  for- 
ward, the  hare  was  put  up  again,  and  ran 
back  toward  Knowlton.  At  the  hilltop 
she  was  headed,  and  doubling  back,  squat- 
ted in  the  plow.  Some  pretty  work  was 
now  put  in  by  the  hounds,  which  were 
skillfully  encouraged  by  the  Master.  The 
line  was  patiently  worked  out,  and  the  hare 
was  hunted  to  the  Betshanger  wood,  where 
after  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  pat  her 
out,  the  hounds  were  called  oflF. 

"A  fresh  hare  was  soon  found,  and  sent 
away  at  a  rare  pace  toward  Shingleton, 
and  then  left-handed  to  Castry  Wood,  where 
the  hounds  were  at  fault,  but  casting  for- 
ward they  soon  got  on  the  line  again,  and 


carried  it  to  Crowhop  Wood.  The  hare 
broke  almost  at  once  but  was  headed  back. 
However,  she  was  soon  viewed  away  to 
Pane  Court,  where  she  was  hunted  for 
some  time,  but  as  it  was  getting  dark,  the 
hounds  were  at  last  called  off  and  taken 
home." 

The  young  Dianas  failed  to  bag  a  hare, 
you  may  have  observed,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  they  bagged  glorious  ap- 
petites, lungs  full  of  good  air,  and  a  bounti- 
ful measure  of  health  in  their  glowing  faces. 
They  had  tramped  over  hill  and  dale,  lured 
on  by  a  mild  excitement,  forgetting  how 
many  miles  were  covered,  and  they  came 
back  to  Knowlton  Court,  you  may  be  sure, 
after  a  more  wholesome  outing  than  if  they 
had  covered  five  times  as  many  miles, 
tucked  up  in  automobiles. 

There  is  no  taking  it  easy  with  the  young 
women  of  the  Knowlton  Pack.  Horses  are 
tabooed  and  it  is  go  on  foot  or  stay  behind 
from  start  to  finish.  The  objection  may  be 
raised  that  what  is  fun  for  these  vigorous 
young  Englishwomen  is  death  to  the  hare 
and  that  their  idea  of  sport  is  to  "go  out 
and  kill  something."  But  as  with  your 
true-blue  angler,  the  sport  is  first,  and  the 
catch  is  a  secondarv  feature  of  the  recre- 
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THE  FOREMOST  AMERICAN 
CRICKETER 

PHILADELPHIA  has  been  the  butt  of 
•*■  many  a  thread-bare  jest  on  the  score 
of  a  singularly  tranquil  and  even  somnolent 
way  of  life.  Such  flings  come  with  poor 
grace  from  the  harassed  and  be-devilled 
New' Yorker,  who  is  so  busy  making  a  living 
that  he  has  no  time  to  live.  A  fondness  for 
cricket  as  a  pastime  has  been  named  in  the 
indictment  against  the  Quaker  City,  as  if 
this  leisurely  exercise  were  out  of  harmony 
with  American  traditions  of  hustle  and 
fury  in  work  and  in  play.  But  as  the  home 
of  the  only  American  cricketers  able  to 
make  a  creditable  showing  against  the  pick 
of  English  and  Australian  elevens,  there  is 
some  praise  due  them  as  defenders  of  sport- 
ing prestige. 

Equipped  with  a  wealth  of  country-clubs 
proclaiming  wide-spread  allegiance  to  the 
sole  gospel  of  the  outdoors,  Philadelphia 
has  wisely  fostered  cricket  as  a  pastime  to 
be  enjoyed  alike  by  the  lad  and  the  gray- 
beard.  A  first-class  match  at  Merion  or 
Manheim  attracts  such  throngs  as  attend 
the  decisive  battle  of  a  college  baseball 
championship  elsewhere.  The  cricketer  is 
honored  accordingly,  and  in  this  home  of  a 
transplanted  sport,  no  athlete  has  greater 
fame  than  George  Stuart  Patterson,  the 
greatest  all-round  cricketer  this  country  has 
produced. 

It  was  in  the  early  eighties,  while  playing 
for  the  Junior  eleven  of  the  German  town 
Cricket  Club,  that  young  Patterson  first 
drew  the  notice  of  the  experts  who  clustered 
within  those  grounds.  The  junior  team 
which  he  captained  might  be  called  the 
cradle  of  the  "new  school"  of  Philadelphia 
cricketers,  as  it  included,  beside  the  "Little 
Wonder,"  as  Patterson  was  called,  such 
men  as  Ralston,  Bohlen,  Reynolds  and 
Harry  Brown,  Duhring  and  the  Morgans, 
all  of  whom  became  international  players. 
Patterson's  career  as  a  junior  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  played  on  the  first  eleven 
of  the  Club.  In  those  days  the  Young  Am- 
erica Cricket  team,  with  the  redoubtable 
Newhall  brothers,  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
beatable, and  it  was  a  great  surprise  when 
the  Germantown  Club  visited  Stenton  and, 
thanks  to  a  magnificent  innings  by  the  "  Lit- 
tle Wonder"  of  something  over  i6o,  the 
Young  America  team  was  completely  routed. 


From  that  time  the  Germantown  Club  con- 
tinued to  be  a  frequent  winner  of  the 
Halifax  Cup  and  always  a  factor  in  the  com- 
petition. 

While  Patterson  was  a  junior  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  All  Philadelphia  against 
Captain  Thornton's  English  eleven.  His 
Associates  on  the  side  consisted  of  Charlie, 
Dan  and  Bob  Newhall,  "Sud"  Law,  John 
Thayer  and  Billie  Lowry,  all  of  whom  were 
old  stagers  in  international  cricket.  The 
Englishmen,  however,  took  very  kindly  to 
the  bowling  of  Newhall  and  his  comrades, 
and  at  last  Captain  Dan  Newhall  instructed 
Patterson  to  send  down  an  over.  One  can 
imagine  the  youngster's  surprise  when  he 
bowled  a  "maiden,"  which  had  not  been 
achieved  by  any  of  the  bowlers  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

From  the  time  Patterson  first  appeared 
on  the  international  team  up  to  1897,  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  strongest  all-round 
player  in  Philadelphia.  In  1887  he  was  a 
member  of  the  All  Philadelphia  team  that 
visited  England,  and  during  that  tour  he 
secured  the  highest  batting  average  and 
was  well  up  in  the  bowling.  Patterson  was 
chosen  Captain  of  the  next  Philadelphia 
team  that  visited  England,  and  on  this  tour 
the  Philadelphians,  for  the  first  time,  played 
county  cricket.  The  strongest  English 
sides  were  met,  among  them  the  M.  C.  C, 
Yorkshire,  Surrey,  Lancashire  and  Middle- 
sex. Unfortunately,  Patterson  was  not  in 
good  form  during  the  early  part  of  the  tour 
and  did  not  come  off  until  the  match  at 
Trent  Bridge  against  Nottingham,  when  he 
scored  165  runs,  a  performance  that  created 
much  favorable  comment  in  the  English 
press.  Shortly  after,  in  the  Middlesex 
match,  he  had  his  hand  badly  split  and 
from  then  on  was  out  of  the  side.  When 
the  Associated  Cricket  clubs  decided  agaiA 
to  invade  England  in  the  season  of  1900, 
Patterson  was  chosen  to  again  act  as  Cap- 
tain, but  was  unable  to  go  for  business 
reasons. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  special 
performance  as  his  best.  Patterson  was  not 
a  sensational  batsman,  but  was  steady  and 
consistent.  In  all  theinternational  matches 
he  was  first  to  bat  and  his  sterling  defence 
usually  wore  down  the  bowling,  while  his 
forty  to  sixty  runs  were  usually  worth 
more  than  the  centuries  that  came  after 
~  him.     From  a  spectator's  point  of  view 
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probably  the  most  attractive  innings  he 
ever  played  was  in  the  autumn  of  1891, 
when  Lord  Hawke's  team  played  a  series  of 
international  matches  at  Manheim.  The 
English  side  was  thoroughly  representative 
and  the  Philadelphians  were  one  run  be- 
hind on  the  score  in  the  first  innings.  The 
Englishmen  gave  them  190  odd  to  make  to 
win,  which  was  done  with  a  loss  of  two 
wickets;  the  chief  performers  in  this  great 
victory,  which  was  witnessed  by  ten  thou- 
sand people,  were  Captain  Patterson  and 
Reynolds  D.  Brown,  who  were  not  out 
when  the  winning  run  was  made. 

Dr.  Grace,  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of 
English  cricket,  who  should  be  reckoned 
as  a  good  critic,  pronounced  Patterson  the 
equal  of  many  of  the  leading  English 
cricketers,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  nearly  all  the  leading  Australian 
cricketers  who  visited  Philadelphia,  that 
Patterson,  in  his  day,  was  quite  in  a  class 
by  himself,  and  a  man  who  would  make  any 
county  team  in  England.  Unfortunately 
for  cricket  in  Philadelphia,  Patterson  re- 
tired after  his  tour  through  England  in  1897, 
and  although  he  occasionally  plays  for  the 
Germantown  Club  in  the  Halifax  contest, 
he  has  declined  to  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national matches,  which  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Philadelphia  side. 

Slow-gaited,  slow  of  speech,  awkward  of 
manner,  George  Patterson  does  not  look  the 
all-round  athlete,  and  a  more  deceptive 
young  man  never  slouched  across  a  playing 
field.  But  aside  from  his  cricketing  prowess, 
he  excels  as  a  golfer,  is  a  rattling  tennis 
player,  is  ranked  as  a  formidable  foeman 
in  the  racquet  courts,  and  has  shown  a 
sprightly  versatility  on  the  baseball  dia- 
mond. However  lightly  the  average  young 
American  may  hold  cricket  as  an  athletic 
pastime,  it  is  a  cause  for  pride  that  a  Phila- 
delphian  should  be  ranked  by  English 
critics  as  a  master  of  their  own  national 
game. 

"THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  GOLF" 

/^  OLFERS  the  world  over  have  heard 
^^  with  keen  regret  that  Tom  Morris 
may  not  be  able  to  perform  his  traditional 
ceremony  of  starting  the  open  champion- 
ship at  St.  Andrews  in  June.     As  impor- 


tant a  guide-post  along  the  path  of  his 
green  old  age  has  been  the  annual  birthday 
round  played  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Everard  over 
this  classic  English  course.  This,  too, 
falls  in  June,  and  last  year,  on  his  eighty- 
third  birthday,  "Old  Tom"  played  a  keen 
and  vigorous  round  and  was  fit  to  give 
most  golfers  a  trimming.  Even  among 
American  devotees,  whose  golfing  history 
is  infantile  compared  with  the  annals  of 
this  venerable  master,  he  is  held  as  the 
patron  siant  of  golf. 

There  were  many  Americans  among  the 
contributors  to  the  testimonial,  amounting 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  which 
was  given  Tom  Morris  by  his  friends  and 
admirers  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  hale 
young  golfer  of  seventy-four  who  could  go 
over  the  St.  Andrews  course  in  close  to  85 
and  finish  as  fresh  as  a  stripling. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Tom  Morris 
has  been  the  official  ruler  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  his  three  open  championship  trophies 
in  succession  were  won  in  the  early  sixties. 
Then  came  his  son,  "Young  Tom"  a  very 
prodigy  of  a  golfer,  who  showed  his  great- 
ness by  winning  the  belt  as  a  rosy-cheeked 
lad  three  years  on  end. 

There  is  something  quite  British  and 
admirable  in  the  loyalty  of  the  outdoor 
world  toward  this  fine  old  sportsman,  the 
spirit  which  inspired  the  raising,  by  popu- 
lar subscription,  of  a  magnificent  cash  of- 
fering to  W.  G.  Grace,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  cricket  a  few  years  ago.  America 
has  nothing  quite  like  this  kind  of  sen- 
timent in  its  pastimes,  and  there  are  no 
national  heroes  in  athletic  fields  whom  the 
populace  would  be  eager  to  pension  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  In  an  essay  on  "Golf 
and  Golfers  of  the  Old  School,"  Dr.  J.  G. 
McPherson  wrote  of  the  house  overlooking 
the  St.  Andrews  links: 

"From  this  window  Tom  can  detect  any 
delinquents  at  the  home  putting  green,  or 
smooth  down  some  dispute  when  nobody 
thought  he  was  on  the  watch.  Piles  of 
golf  journals  give  evidence  of  his  literary 
turn  of  mind.  Could  he  only  write  as  he 
can  speak,  he  would  out-Grace  Grace  in 
the  literature  of  the  game.  As  a  very 
worthy  elder  of  the  kirk,  he  has  a  Bible  on 
his  side-table,  and  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  he 
has  a  capital  copy  of  Burns  beside  it." 


W.  D.  Eaton,  of  Boston,  holder  of  the  forty-yard  sprint  record.     Time  4  2-5  seconds 
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Laurence  Waterbury,  of  New  York,  winner  of  the  racquet 
championship  of  the  United  States  for  1905. 


"  RED   FOX  " 


By  CHARLES  G.   D.   ROBERTS 


CHAPTER  I 
"the   price  of  his  life" 

Two  voices,  a  mellow,  bell-like  bay- 
ing and  an  excited  yelping,  came  in 
chorus  upon  the  air  of  the  April 
dawn.  The  musical  and  irregularly  blended 
cadence,  now  swelling,  now  diminishing, 
seemed  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  tender, 
thin-washed  coloring  of  the  landscape 
which  lay  spread  out  under  the  gray-and- 
lilaclightsof  approaching  sunrise.  The  level 
country,  of  mixed  woodland  and  backwoods 
farm,  still  showed  a  few  white  patches  here 
and  there  where  the  snow  lingered  in  the 
deep  hollows;  but  all  over  the  long,  wide 
southward-facing  slope  of  the  uplands  with 
their  rough  woods  broken  by  occasional 
half-cleared,  hillocky  pastures,  the  spring 
was  more  advanced.  Faint  green  films  were 
beginning  to  show  on  the  birch  and  poplar 
thickets,  and  over  the  pasture  hillocks;  and 
every  maple  hung  forth  a  rosy  veil  that 
seemed  to  imitate  the  flush  of  morning. 

The  music  of  the  dogs'  voices,  melodious 
though  it  was,  held  something  sinister  in 
its  sweetness — a  sort  of  menacing  and  im- 
placable joy.  As  the  first  notes  of  it  came 
floating  up  from  the  misty  lowlands,  an 
old  red  fox  started  up  from  his  sleep  un- 
der a  squat  juniper  bush  on  the  top  of  a 
sunny  bank.  Wide  awake  on  the  instant, 
he  stood  listening  critically  to  the  sound. 
Then  he  came  a  few  paces  down  the  bank, 
which  was  open,  dotted  with  two  or  three 
bushes  and  bowlders,  and  its  turf  already 
green  through  the  warmth  of  its  sandy  soil. 
He  paused  beside  the  mouth  of  a  burrow 
which  was  partly  screened  by  the  evergreen 
branches  of  a  juniper.  The  next  moment 
another  and  somewhat  smaller  fox  ap- 
peared, emerging  briskly  from  the  burrow, 
and  stood  beside  him,  intently  listening. 

The  thrilling  clamor  grew  louder,  grew 
nearer,  muffled  now  and  then  for  a  few 
moments  as  the  trail  which  the  dogs  were 
following  led  through  some  dense  thicket  of 
spruce  or  fir.  Soon  an  uneasy  look  came 
over  the  shrewd,  grayish-yellow  face  of  the 
red  fox,  as  he  realized  that  the  trail  in 
question  was  the  one  which  he  had  him- 


self made  but  two  hours  earlier,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  survey  of  a  neighboring  farmer's 
hen-roost.  He  had  taken  many  precau- 
tions with  that  homeward  trail,  tangling 
and  breaking  it  several  times;  but  he  knew 
that  ultimately,  for  all  its  deviations  and 
subtleties,  it  might  lead  the  dogs  to  this 
little  warm  den  on  the  hillside,  wherein 
his  mate  had  but  yesterday  given  birth  to 
five  blind,  helpless,  whimpering  puppies. 
As  the  slim  red  mother  realized  the  same 
fact,  her  fangs  bared  themselves  in  a  silent 
snarl,  and  backing  up  against  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow  she  stood  there  an  image  of 
savage  resolution,  a  dangerous  adversary 
for  any  beast  less  powerful  than  bear  or 
panther. 

To  her  mate,  however,  it  was  obvious 
that  something  more  than  valor  was 
needed  to  avert  the  approaching  peril. 
He  knew  both  the  dogs  whose  chiming 
voices  came  up  to  him  so  unwelcomely  on 
the  sweet  spring  air.  He  knew  that  both 
were  formidable  fighters,  strong  and  woods- 
wise.  For  the  sake  of  those  five  helpless 
sprawling  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
the  mother  must  not  be  allowed  to  fight. 
Her  death,  or  even  her  serious  injury, 
would  mean  their  death.  With  his  sharp 
ears  cocked  very  straight,  one  paw  lifted 
alertly,  and  an  expression  of  confident 
readiness  in  his  whole  attitude,  he  waited 
a  moment  longer,  seeking  to  weigh  the 
exact  nearness  of  the  menacing  cries.  At 
length  a  wandering  puff  of  air  drawing  up 
from  the  valley  brought  the  sound  start- 
lingly  near  and  clear.  Like  a  flash  the 
fox  slipped  down  the  bank  and  darted  into 
the  underbrush,  speeding  to  intercept  the 
enemy. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  den  in  the  bank  a  rivulet,  now  swollen 
and  noisy  with  spring  rains,  ran  down  the 
hillside.  For  a  little  distance  the  fox  fol- 
lowed its  channel,  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  now  springing  from  rock  to  rock 
amid  the  foamy  darting  of  the  waters,  now 
making  brief,  swift  excursions  among  the 
border  thickets.  In  this  way  he  made  his 
trail  obscure  and  difficult.  Then,  at  what  he 
held  a  fitting  distance  from  home,  he  inter- 
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sected  the  line  of  his  old  trail,  and  halted 
upon  it  ostentatiously,  that  the  new  scent 
might  unmistakably  overpower  the  old. 

The  baying  and  yelping  chorus  was  now 
very  close  at  hand.  The  fox  ran  on  slowly, 
up  an  open  vista  between  the  trees,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  what  the  dogs 
would  do  on  reaching  the  fresh  trail.  He 
had  not  more  than  half  a  minute  to  wait. 
Out  from  a  greening  poplar  thicket  burst 
the  dogs,  running  with  noses  to  the  ground. 
The  one  in  the  lead,  baying  conscientiously, 
was  a  heavy-shouldered,  flop-eared,  much 
dewlapped  dog  of  a  tawny  yellow  color — a 
half-bred  foxhound  whose  cur  mother  had 
not  obliterated  the  instincts  bequeathed 
him  by  his  pedigreed  and  well-trained  sire. 
His  companion,  who  followed  at  his  heels 
and  paid  less  scrupulous  heed  to  the  trail, 
looking  around  excitedly  every  other  min- 
ute and  yelping  to  relieve  his  exuberance, 
was  a  big  black-and-white  mongrel,  whose 
long  jaw  and  wavy  coat  seemed  to  indicate 
a  strain  of  collie  blood  in  his  much  mixed 
ancestry. 

Arriving  at  the  point  where  the  trail  was 
crossed  by  the  hot,  fresh  scent,  the  leader 
stopped  so  abruptly  that  his  follower  fairly 
fell  over  him.  For  several  seconds  the 
noise  of  their  voices  was  redoubled,  as  they 
sniffed  wildly  at  the  pungent  turf.  Then 
they  wheeled,  and  took  up  the  new  trail. 
The  next  moment  they  saw  the  fox,  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  a  ribbon  of  spruce  woods 
and  looking  back  at  them  superciliously. 
With  a  new  and  wilder  note  in  their  cries 
they  dashed  forward  frantically  to  seize 
him.  But  his  white-tipped,  feathery  brush 
flickered  before  their  eyes  for  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  and  vanished  into  the  gloom  of 
the  spruce  wood. 

The  chase  was  now  full  on,  the  quarry 
near,  and  the  old  trail  forgotten.  In  a  sav- 
age intoxication,  reflected  in  the  wildness 
of  their  cries,  the  dogs  tore  ahead  through 
brush  and  thicket,  ever  further  and  further 
from  that  precious  den  on  the  hillside. 
Confident  in  his  strength  as  well  as  his 
craft,  the  old  fox  led  them  for  a  couple  of 
miles  straight  away,  choosing  the  roughest 
ground,  the  most  difficult  gullies,  the  most 
tangled  bits  of  underbrush  for  his  course. 
Fleeter  of  foot  and  lighter  than  his  foes,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ahead  of  them. 
But  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  distance  them 
or  run  any  risk  of  discouraging  them,  lest 


they  should  give  up  and  go  back  to  their 
first  venture.  He  wanted  to  utterly  wear 
them  out,  and  leave  them  at  last  so  far 
from  home  that  by  the  time  they  should  be 
once  more  ready  to  go  hunting  his  old  trail 
leading  to  the  den  should  be  no  longer  de- 
cipherable by  eye  or  nose. 

By  this  time  the  rim  of  the  sun  was  above 
the  horizon,  mounting  into  a  rose-fringed 
curtainof  tender  April  clouds,  and  shooting 
long  beams  of  rose  across  the  level  country. 
These  beams  seemed  to  find  vistas  ready 
everywhere,  open  lines  of  roadway,  or 
cleared  fields,  or  straight  groves,  or  gleam- 
ing river  reaches  all  appearing  to  converge 
toward  the  far-oif  fount  of  radiance. 
Down  one  of  these  lanes  of  pink  glory 
the  fox  ran  in  plain  sight,  looking  strangely 
large  and  dark  in  the  mystic  glow.  Very 
close  behind  him  came  the  two  pursuers, 
fantastic,  leaping,  ominous  shapes.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  the  chase  fled  on  into  the  eye 
of  the  morning,  then  vanished  down  an  un- 
seen cross-corridor  of  the  woods. 

And  now  it  seemed  to  the  brave  and 
crafty  old  fox,  a  very  Odysseus  of  his  kind 
for  valor  and  guile,  that  he  had  led  the  en- 
emy almost  far  enough  from  home.  1 1  was 
time  to  play  with  them  a  little.  Length- 
ening out  his  stride  till  he  had  secured  a 
safer  lead  he  described  two  or  three  short 
circles,  and  then  ran  on  more  slowly.  His 
pursuers  were  quite  out  of  sight,  hidden  by 
the  trees  and  bushes;  but  he  knew  very 
well  by  his  hearing  just  when  they  ran  in- 
to those  confusing  loops  in  the  trail.  As 
the  sudden,  excited  confusion  in  their  cries 
reached  him,  he  paused  and  looked  back, 
with  his  grayish-ruddy  head  cocked  to  one 
side;  and  if  laughter  had  been  one  of  the 
many  vulpine  accomplishments,  he  certain- 
ly would  have  laughed  at  that  moment. 
But  presently  the  voices  showed  him  that 
their  owners  had  successfully  straightened 
out  the  little  snarl  and  were  once  more  aft- 
er him.  So  once  more  he  ran  on,  devising 
further  shifts. 

Coming  now  to  a  rocky  brook  of  some 
width  the  fox  stepped  out  upon  the  stones, 
then  leaped  back  upon  his  own  trail,  ran  a 
few  steps  along  it,  and  finally  jumped  aside 
as  far  as  he  could,  alighting  upon  a  log  in 
the  heart  of  a  patch  of  blueberry  scrub. 
Slipping  down  from  the  log  he  raced  back 
a  little  way  parallel  with  his  tracks  and  lay 
down  on  the  top  of  a  dry  hillock  to  rest. 
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A  drooping  screen  of  hemlock  branches 
here  gave  him  effective  hiding,  while  his 
sharp  eyes  commanded  the  brookside  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  of  the  back  trail. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  dogs  rushed 
by,  their  tongues  hanging  far  out  but  their 
voices  still  eager  and  fierce.  Not  thirty 
paces  away  the  old  fox  watched  them 
cynically,  wrinkling  his  narrow  nose  with 
aversion,  as  the  light  breeze  brought  him 
their  scent.  As  he  watched,  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  contracted  to  narrow,  upright  slits 
of  liquid  black,  then  rounded  out  again 
as  anger  yielded  to  interest.  It  filled  him 
with  interest,  indeed,  to  watch  the  frantic 
bewilderment  and  haste  of  his  pursuers 
when  the  broken  trail  at  the  edge  of  the 
brook  baffled  them.  First  they  went  splash- 
ing across  to  the  other  bank,  and  rushed 
up  and  down  sniffing  savagely  for  the  scent. 
Next  they  returned  to  the  near  bank 
and  repeated  the  same  tactics.  Then  they 
seemed  to  conclude  that  the  fugitive  had 
attempted  to  cover  his  tracks  by  travel- 
ing in  the  water,  so  they  traced  the  water's 
edge  exactly,  on  both  sides,  for  about  fifty 
yards  up  and  down.  Finally  they  returned 
to  the  point  where  the  trail  was  broken,  and 
silently  began  to  work  around  it  in  widen- 
ing circles.  At  last  the  yellow  half-breed 
gave  voice.  He  had  recaptured  the  scent 
on  the  log  in  the  blueberry  patch.  As  the 
noisy  chorus  rose  again  upon  the  morning 
air,  the  old  fox  got  up,  stretched  himself 
somewhat  contemptuously,  and  stood  out 
in  plain  view  with  a  shrill  bark  of  defiance. 
Joyously  the  dogs  accepted  the  challenge 
and  hurled  themselves  forward;  but  in  the 
same  instant  the  fox  vanished,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  streak  of  pungent,  musky  scent 
that  clung  in  the  bushes  and  on  the  air. 

And  now  for  an  hour  the  eager  dogs 
found  themselves  continually  overrunning 
or  losing  the  trail.  More  than  half  their 
time  and  energy  were  spent  in  solving  the 
riddles  which  their  quarry  kept  propound- 
ing to  them.  Once  they  lost  fully  ten 
minutes  racing  up  and  down  and  round 
and  round  a  hillocky  sheep-pasture,  utterly 
baffled,  while  the  fox,  hidden  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  lay 
comfortably  eyeing  their  performances. 
The  sheep,  huddling  in  a  frightened  mass 
in  one  corner  of  the  pasture,  scared  by  the 
noise,  had  given  him  just  the  chance  he 
wanted.     Leaping  lightly  upon  the  nearest 


he  had  run  over  the  thick-fleeced  backs  of 
the  whole  flock,  and  gained  the  top  of  the 
rail  fence,  from  which  he  had  sprung  easily 
to  the  cleft  in  the  rock.  To  the  dogs  it 
was  if  their  quarry  had  suddenly  grown 
wings  and  soared  into  the  air.  The  chase 
would  have  ended  there,  but  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  shifting  of  the  wind.  The 
light  breeze  which  had  been  drawing  up 
from  the  southwest,  all  at  once,  without 
warning,  veered  over  to  the  east;  and  with 
it  came  a  musky  whiff  which  told  the  puz- 
zled dogs  the  whole  story.  As  they  raced 
joyously  and  clamorously  toward  the  fence 
the  fox  slipped  down  the  other  side  of  the 
rock  and  fled  away. 

A  fox's  wits  are  full  of  resource,  and  he 
seldom  cares  to  practice  all  his  accomplish- 
ments in  one  run.  But  this  was  a  unique 
occasion;  and  this  fox  was  determined  to 
make  his  work  complete  and  thoroughly 
dishearten  his  pursuers.  He  now  con- 
ceived a  stratagem  which  might,  possibly, 
prove  discouraging.  Minutely  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  his  range,  he  remembered  a 
certain  deep  deadwater  on  the  brook, 
bridged  by  a  fallen  sapling.  The  sapling 
was  now  old  and  partly  rotted  away.  He 
had  crossed  it  often,  using  it  as  a  bridge  for 
his  convenience;  and  he  had  noticed  just 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  it  was  it  was  grow- 
ing very  insecure.  He  would  see  if  it  was 
yet  sufficiently  insecure  to  serve  his  purpose. 

Without  any  more  circlings  and  twist- 
ings  he  led  the  way  straight  to  the  dead- 
water,  leaving  a  clear  trail.  The  tree  was 
still  there.  It  seemed  to  yield,  almost 
imperceptibly,  as  he  leaped  upon  it.  His 
shrewd  and  practiced  perceptions  told  him 
that  its  strength  would  just  suffice  to  carry 
him  across,  but  no  more.  Lightly  and 
swiftly,  and  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion (for  he  loathed  a  wetting),  he  ran  over, 
and  halted  behind  a  bush  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

Arrived  at  the  fallen  tree,  the  dogs  did 
not  hesitate.  The  trail  crossed.  They  would 
go  where  it  went.  But  the  tree  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter.  As  the  double 
weight  sprang  upon  it  it  sagged  ominously, 
but  the  excited  hunters  were  in  no  mood 
to  heed  the  warning.  The  next  moment  it 
broke  in  the  middle  with  a  punky,  crumb- 
ling sound;  and  the  dogs  plunged  splashing 
and  yelping  into  the  middle  of  the  icy 
stream. 
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If  the  fox,  however,  had  imagined  that 
this  unexpected  bath  would  be  cold  enough 
to  chill  the  ardor  of  his  pursuers,  he  was 
speedily  disillusioned.  Neither  dog  seemed 
to  have  his  attention  for  one  single  moment 
distracted  by  the  incident.  Both  swam 
hurriedly  to  land,  scrambled  up  the  bank, 
and  at  once  resumed  the  trail.  The  fox 
was  already  well  away  through  the  under- 
brush. 

By  this  time  he  was  tired  of  playing 
tricks.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  the 
enemy  straight,  distance  them  completely, 
and  lose  them  in  the  rocky  wilderness  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  where  their  feet 
would  soon  get  sore  on  the  sharp  stones. 
Then  he  could  rest  awhile  in  safety,  and 
later  in  the  day  return  by  a  devious  route 
to  the  den  in  the  bank  and  his  slim  red 
mate.  The  plan  was  a  good  one  and  in  all 
ways  feasible.  But  the  capricious  fate  of 
the  woodfolk  chose  to  intervene. 

It  chanced  that  as  the  fox  passed  down 
an  old,  mossy  woodroad,  running  easily 
and  with  the  whole  game  well  in  hand,  a 
young  farmer  carrying  a  gun  was  approach- 
ing along  a  highway  which  intersected  the 
woodroad.  Being  on  the  way  to  a  chain 
of  shallow  ponds  along  the  foot  of  the  up- 
lands, he  had  his  gun  loaded  with  duck 
shot,  and  was  unprepared  for  larger  game. 
The  voices  of  the  dogs — now  much  sub- 
dued by  weariness  and  reduced  to  an  occa- 
sional burst  of  staccato  clamor — gave  him 
warning  of  what  was  afoot.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  interest,  and  he  reached  for 
his  pocket  to  get  a  cartridge  of  heavier  shot. 
But  just  as  he  did  so  the  fox  appeared. 

There  was  no  time  to  change  cartridges. 
The  range  was  long  for  BB,  but  the  young 
farmer  was  a  good  shot  and  had  confidence 
in  his  weapon.  Moreover,  being  less  sports- 
man than  pot  hunter,  he  hated  foxes,  re- 
garding them  as  "varmin"  and  outside  the 
pale  of  all  hunting  courtesy.  Like  a  flash 
he  lifted  his  gun  and  fired.  As  the  heavy 
report  went  banging  and  flapping  among 
the  hills,  and  the  smoke  blew  aside,  he  saw 
the  fox  dart  lightly  into  the  bushes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  apparently  un- 
touched. With  a  curse,  devoted  impar- 
tially to  his  weapon  and  his  marksmanship, 
he  ran  forward  and  carefully  examined  the 
tracks.  There  was  no  smallest  sign  of 
blood.  "Clean  miss,  by  God!"  he  ejacu- 
lated; and  strode  on  without  further  delay. 


1  le  knew  the  dogs  could  never  overtake 
that  seasoned  old  fox.  They  might  waste 
their  time,  if  they  cared  to.  He  would  not. 
They  crossed  the  road  just  as  he  disap- 
peared around  the  next  turning. 

But  the  fox,  though  he  had  vanished  from 
view  so  nonchalantly  and  swiftly,  had  not 
escaped  unscathed.  With  the  report,  he 
had  felt  a  sudden  burning  anguish,  as  of 
a  white-hot  needle-thrust,  go  through  his 
loins.  One  stray  shot  had  found  its  mark; 
and  now,  as  he  ran,  fierce  pains  racked  him, 
and  every  breath  seemed  to  cut.  Slower 
and  slower  he  went,  his  hind  legs  reluctant 
to  stretch  out  in  the  stride,  and  utterly 
refusing  to  propel  him  with  their  old 
springy  force.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
cries  of  the  dogs;  till  presently  he  realized 
that  he  could  run  no  further.  At  the  foot 
of  a  big  granite  rock  he  stopped,  and  turned, 
and  waited,  with  bare,  dangerous  fangs 
gleaming  from  his  narrow  jaws. 

The  dogs  were  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
him  before  they  saw  him,  so  still  he  stood. 
This  was  what  they  had  come  to  seek;  yet 
now,  so  menacing  were  his  looks  and  at- 
titude, they  stopped  short.  It  was  one 
thing  to  catch  a  fugitive  in  flight;  it  was 
quite  another  to  grapple  with  a  desperate 
and  cunning  foe  at  bay.  The  old  fox  knew 
that  fate  had  come  upon  him  at  last.  'But 
there  was  no  coward  nerve  in  his  lithe  body, 
and  the  uncomprehended  anguish  that 
gripped  his  vitals  added  rage  to  his  cour- 
age. The  dogs  rightly  held  him  dangerous, 
though  his  weight  and  stature  were  scarcely 
half  what  either  one  of  them  could  boast. 

Their  hesitation,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary. Together  they  flung  themselves 
upon  him,  to  get  lightning  slashes,  almost 
simultaneously,  on  neck  and  jaw.  Both 
yelped  angrily,  and  bit  wildly,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  down  their  twisting 
foe,  who  fought  in  silence  and  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  and  irrepressibility  of 
steel  springs  in  his  slender  body.  Pre- 
sently his  teeth  met  through  the  joint  of 
the  hound's  fore-paw,  and  the  hound,  with 
a  shrill  hi  yi,  jumped  backward  from  the 
fight.  But  the  black-and-white  mongrel 
was  of  better  grit.  Though  one  eye  was 
filled  with  blood  and  one  ear  sHt  to  the  base, 
he  had  no  thought  of  shirking  the  punish- 
ment. Just  as  the  yelping  hound  withdrew 
from  the  mix-up,  his  long,  powerful  jaws 
secured  a  fair  grip  on  the  fox's  throat,  just 


'  Slower  and  slower  he  went     .      .     .     till  presently  he 
realized  that  he  could  run  no  further." 
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back  of  the  jawbone.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  breathless,  muffled,  savage  growl- 
ing, of  vehement  and  vindictive  shaking. 
Then  the  valorous  red  body  straightened 
itself  out  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  made 
no  more  resistance  as  the  victors  mauled 
and  tore  it.  At  a  price,  the  little  family 
in  the  burrow  had  been  saved. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    LESSONS   OF  THE   WILD 

Night  after  night,  for  several  weeks,  the 
high,  shrill  barking  of  a  she-fox  was  heard  • 
persistently  along  the  lonely  ridges  of  the 
hills.  The  mother  fox  was  sorrowing  for 
her  mate.  When  he  came  no  more  to  the 
den  she  waited  till  night,  then  followed  the 
broad,  mingled  trail  of  the  chase  tiir  she 
found  out  all  that  had  happened.  She  was 
too  busy,  however — too  much  driven  by 
the  necessities  of  those  five  blind  sprawlers 
in  the  musky  depths  of  the  ,  burrow — to 
have  much  time  for  mourning.  But  when 
the  softly  chill,  spring  night  lay  quiet  about 
her  hunting,  her  loneliness  would  now  and 
then  find  voice. 

Her  hunting  was  now  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  caution.  For  a  time,  while  her 
puppies  were  still  blind,  she  lay  in  her  den 
all  day  long,  nursing  them,  and  never  stir- 
ring abroad  till  the  piping  of  the  frogs  in 
the  valley  pools  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  twilight.  Then  she  would  mount  the 
hill  and  descend  into  the  next  valley  before 
beginning  to  hunt.  She  would  take  every 
precaution  to  disguise  her  tracks  while  in 
the  neighborhood  of  her  den.  '  Wherever 
possible,  she  would  steal  through  the  pun- 
gent-scented, prickly  dwarf-juniper  bushes, 
whose  smell  disguised  her  own  strong  scent, 
and  whose  obstinate  sharpness  was  a  deter- 
rent to  meddlesome  and  inquisitive  noses. 
Not  until  she  had  passed  through  a  belt  of 
particularly  rough,  stony  ground  near  the 
top  of  the  hill  would  she  allow  her  attention 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  engrossing  labors  of 
the  hunt. 

Once  in  what  she  held  a  safe  region,  how- 
ever, she  flung  her  precautions  aside  and 
hunted  vehemently.  The  cubs  as  yet  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  her  milk,  it  was 
her  first  care  that  she  herself  should  be  well 
fed.  Her  chief  dependence  was  the  wood 
mice,  whose  tiny  squeaks  she  could  detect 


at  an  astonishing  distance.  Next  in  abun- 
dance and  availability  to  these  were  the 
rabbits,  whom  she  would  lie  in  wait  for 
and  pounce  upon  as  they  went  by.  Once 
in  a  while  an  unwary  partridge  afforded 
her  the  relish  of  variety;  and  once  in  a 
while,  descending  to  the  marshy  pools,  she 
was  cunning  and  swift  enough  to  capture  a 
wild  duck.  .  But  the  best  and  easiest  forag- 
ing of  all  was  that  which,  just  now  when 
she  most  needed  it,  she  least  dared  to  allow 
herself.  The  hens,  and  ducks,  and  geese, 
and  turkeys  of  the  scattered  backwoods 
farms  were  now;  with  the  sweet  fever  of 
spring  in  their  veins,  vagrant  and  careless. 
But  while  she  had  the  little  ones  to  con- 
sider, she  would  not  risk  drawing  to  herself 
the  dangerous  attention  of  men.  She  did 
permit  herself  the  luxury  of  a  fat  goose 
from  a  farrrjyard  five  miles  away  in  the 
other  valley.  And  a  couple  of  pullets  she 
let  herself  pick  up  at  another  farm  half  a 
mile  beyond.  But  in  her  own  valley,  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  her  lair,  all  the  poultry 
were  safe  from  tooth  of  hers.  She  would 
pass  a  flock  of  waddling  ducks,  near  home, 
without  condescending  to  notice  their  at- 
tractions. Notoriety,  in  her  own  neighbor- 
hood, was  the  last  thing  she  desired.  She 
had  no  wish  to  advertise  herself. 

Thanks  to  this  wise  caution,  the  slim  red 
mother  saw  no  menace  approach  her  den, 
and  went  on  cherishing  'her  little  ones  in 
peace.  For  a  time  she  heard  no  more  of 
that  ominous  hunting  music  down  in  the 
plain,  for  the  hound's  well-bitten  joint  was 
long  in  healing.  He  could  not  hunt  for  the 
soreness  of  it;  and  the  black-and-white 
mongrel  did  not  care  to  hunt  alone,  or  lacked 
the  expertness  to  follow  the  scent.  When 
at  length  the  baying  and  barking  chorus 
once  more  came  floating  softly  up  to  her 
retreat,  somewhat  muffled  now  by  the  young 
leafage  which  had  burst  out  greenly  over 
the  hillside,  she  was  not  greatly  disturbed. 
She  knew  it  was  no  trail  of  hers  that  they 
were  sniffing  out.  But  she  came  to  the  door 
of  her  den,  nevertheless,  and  peered  forth. 
Then  she  emerged  altogether,  and  stood 
listening  with  an  air  of  intense  hostility, 
untouched  by  the  philosophic,  half  derisive 
interest  which  had  been  the  attitude  of  her 
slaughtered  mate.  As  she  stood  there  with 
bared  fangs  and  green-glinting,  narrowed 
gaze,  a  little  group  of  pointed  noses  and 
inquiring  ears  and  keen,  mischievous,  in- 
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nocently  shrewd  eyes  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  den  behind  her.  The  sound  was 
a  novel  one  to  them.  But  their  mother's 
attitude  showed  plainly  that  it  was  also  a 
dangerous  and  hateful  sound,  so  they 
stayed  where  they  were  instead  of  coming 
out  to  make  investigations.  Thus  early  in 
their  lives  did  they  hear  that  music  which 
is  the  voice  of  doom  to  so  many  foxes. 

As  spring  ripened  toward  summer  over 
the  warm  lowlands  and  windy  uplands, 
and  the  aerial  blue  tones  of  far-off  Ringwaak 
deepened  to  rich  purples  with  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  leafage,  the  little  foxes  spent 
more  and  more  of  their  time  outside  the 
door  of  their  den,  and  took  a  daily  widen- 
ing interest  in  the  wonderful,  radiant,  outer 
world.  Though  they  little  knew  it,  they 
were  now  entering  the  school  of  life,  and 
taking  their  first  lessons  from  the  inexor- 
able instructress.  Nature.  Being  of  keen 
wits  and  restless  curiosity,  they  were  to  be 
counted,  of  course,  among  Nature's  best 
pupils,  marked  out  for  much  learning  and 
little  castigation.  Yet  even  for  them  there 
was  discipline  in  store,  to  teach  them  how 
sternly  Nature  exacts  a  rigid  observance  of 
her  rules. 

In  mornings,  as  soon  as  the  sun  shone 
warm  upon  the  face  of  the  bank,  the 
mother  would  come  forth,  still  sluggish 
from  her  night's  hunting,  and  stretch  her- 
self out  luxuriously  on  the  dry  turf  a  few 
paces  below  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Then 
would  come  the  cubs,  peering  forth  cau- 
tiously before  adventuring  into  the  great 
world.  As  the  mother  lay  there  at  full 
length,  neck  and  legs  extended  and  white- 
furred  belly  turned  up  to  the  warmth,  the 
cubs  would  begin  by  hurling  themselves 
upon  her  with  a  chorus  of  shrill,  baby  bark- 
ing. They  would  nip  and  maul  and  worry 
her  till  patience  was  no  longer  a  virtue; 
whereupon  she  would  shake  them  off, 
spring  to  her  feet  with  a  faint  mutter  of 
warning,  and  lie  down  again  in  another 
place.  This  action  the  puppies  usually  ac- 
cepted as  a  sign  that  their  mother  did  not 
want  to  play  any  more.  Then  there  would 
be,  for  some  minutes,  a  mad  scuffle  and 
scramble  among  themselves,  with  mock 
rages  and  infantile  snarlings,  till  one  would 
emerge  on  top  of  the  rolling  heap,  appar- 
ently victor.  Upon  this,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  the  bunch  would  scatter,  some  to 
lie  down  with  lolling  tongues  and  rest,  and 


some  to  set  about  an  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  this  entertaining  world. 

All  five  of  these  brisk  puppies  were 
fine^  specimens  of  their  kind,  their  woolly, 
puppy-coats  of  a  bright,  rich,  ruddy  tone, 
their  slim  little  legs  very  black  and  clean, 
their  noses  alertly  inquisitive  to  catch 
everything  that  went  on,  their  pale  yel- 
low eyes  bright  with  all  the  crafty  sagacity 
of  their  race.  But  there  was  one  among 
them  who  always  came  out  on  top  of  the 
scramble;  and  who,  when  the  scramble  was 
over,  always  had  something  so  interest- 
ing to  do  that  he  had  no  time  to  lie  down 
and  rest.  He  was  just  a  trifle  larger  than 
any  of  his  fellows;  his  coat  was  of  a  more 
emphatic  red;  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a 
shade  more  of  that  intelligence  of  glance 
which  means  that  the  brain  behind  it  can 
reason.  It  was  he  who  first  discovered  the 
delight  of  catching  beetles  and  crickets  for 
himself  among  the  grass  stems,  while  the 
others  waited  for  their  mother  to  show 
them  how.  It  was  he  who  was  always  the 
keenest  in  capturing  the  mice  and  shrews 
which  the  mother  would  bring  in  alive  for 
her  little  ones  to  practice  their  craft  upon. 
And  he  it  was  alone  of  all  the  litter,  who 
learned  how  to  stalk  a  mouse  without  any 
teaching  from  his  mother,  detecting  the 
tiny  squeak  as  it  sounded  from  under  a  log 
fifty  feet  or  more  from  the  den,  and  creep- 
ing up  upon  it  with  patient  stealth,  and 
lying  in  wait  for  long  minutes  absolutely 
motionless,  and  finally  springing  trium- 
phantly upon  the  tiny,  soft,  gray  victim. 
He  seemed  to  inherit  with  special  fulness 
and  eflFectiveness  that  endowment  of  an- 
cestral knowledge  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  instinct.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  pe- 
culiarly apt  in  learinng  from  his  mother, 
who  was  tireless  in  teaching  her  puppies, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  whatever  it  be- 
hooved small  foxes  to  know  and  believe. 

At  this  stage  in  their  development  she 
brought  in  the  widest  variety  of  game, 
large  and  small,  familiarizing  the  puppies 
with  the  varied  resources  of  the  forest. 
But  large  game,  such  as  rabbits  and  wood- 
chucks,  she  brought  in  dead,  because  a  live 
rabbit  might  escape  by  one  of  its  wild  leaps, 
and  a  woodchuck,  plucky  to  the  last  gasp 
and  armed  with  formidable  teeth,  might 
hurt  one  of  its  baby  tormentors.  Part- 
ridges, too,  and  poultry,  and  all  strong- 
winged  and  adult  birds,  she  brought  in  with 
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necks  securely  broken  lest  they  should  es- 
cape by  timely  flight.  It  was  only  young 
birds  and  very  small  animals  that  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  helping  along  the 
education  of  the  red  fox  litter. 

One  day  she  brought  in  a  black  snake, 
holding  its  head  in  her  mouth  uncrushed, 
while  its  rusty,  writhing  body  twined  about 
her  head  and  neck.  At  her  low  call  the 
cubs  came  tumbling  eagerly  from  the  bur- 
row, wondering  what  new  game  she  had 
for  them.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  snake 
they  recoiled  in  alarm.  At  least,  they  all 
but  one  recoiled.  The  reddest  and  largest 
of  the  family  rushed  with  a  baby  growl  to 
his  mother's  assistance,  and  tried  to  tear 
the  writhing  coils  from  her  neck,  it  was 
a  vain  effort,  of  course.  But  when  the  old 
fox,  with  the  aid  of  her  fore-paws,  wrenched 
herself  free  and  slapped  the  trailing  length 
upon  the  ground,  the  puppy  flung  himself 
upon  it  without  a  sign  of  fear  and  arrest- 
ed its  attempt  at  flight.  In  an  instant  its 
tense  coils  were  wrapped  about  him.  He 
gave  a  startled  yelp,  while  the  rest  of  the 
litter  backed  yet  further  off  in  their  dismay. 
But  the  next  moment,  remembering  prob- 
ably how  he  had  seen  his  mother  holding 
this  strange  and  unmanageable  antagonist, 
he  made  a  successful  snap  and  caught  the 
snake  just  where  the  neck  joined  the  head. 
One  savage,  nervous  crunch  of  his  needle- 
like young  teeth,  and  the  spinal  cord  was 
cleanly  severed.  The  tense  coils  relaxed, 
fell  away,  and  proudly  setting  both  fore- 
paws  upon  his  victim's  body,  the  young 
conqueror  fell  to  worrying  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mere  mouse.  He  had  learned  how 
to  handle  a  snake  of  the  non-poisonous 
species.  As  there  were  no  rattlers  or  cop- 
perheads in  the  Ringwaak  country,  that 
was  really  all  he  needed  to  know  on  the 
subject  of  snakes.  Emboldened  by  his  easy 
victory,  and  seeing  that  the  victim  showed 
no  sign  of  life  except  in  its  twitching  tail, 
the  other  four  youngsters  now  took  a  hand 
in  the  game,  till  there  was  nothing  left  of 
the  snake  but  scattered  fragments. 

As  the  young  foxes  grew  in  strength  and 
enterprise  life  grew  more  exciting  for  them. 
The  mother  still  did  her  hunting  by  night, 
and  still  rested  by  day,  keeping  the  young- 
sters still  close  about  the  door  of  the  bur- 
row. In  her  absence  they  kept  scrupulous- 
ly out  of  sight,  and  silent;  but  while  she 
was  there  basking  in  the  sun,,  ready  to  re- 


pel any  dangerous  intruder,  they  felt  safe 
to  roam  a  little,  along  the  top  of  the  bank 
and  in  the  fringes  of  the  thickets. 

One  day  toward  noon,  when  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  lay 
small  and  sharp,  a  strange,  vast  shadow 
sailed  swiftly  over  the  face  of  the  bank, 
and  seemed  to  hover  for  an  instant.  The 
old  fox  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  quick  note 
of  warning.  The  big  red  puppy,  superior 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  caution  no 
less  than  in  courage,  shot  like  a  flash  under 
the  shelter  of  a  thick  juniper  bush.  The 
others  crouched  where  they  happened  to 
be  and  looked  up  in  a  kind  of  panic.  In 
what  seemed  the  same  instant  there  was  a 
low  but  terrible  rushing  sound  overhead, 
and  the  great  shadow  seemed  to  fall  out  of 
the  sky.  One  of  the  little  foxes  was  just  on 
top  of  the  bank,  crouching  flat,  and  star- 
ing upward  in  terrified  amazement.  The 
mother,  well  understanding  the  fate  that 
impended,  sprang  toward  him  with  a 
screeching  howl,  hoping  to  frighten  away 
the  marauder.  But  the  great  goshawk  was 
.not  one  to  be  scared  by  noise.  There  was 
a  light  blow,  a  throttled  yelp,  a  sudden 
soundless  spread  of  wide  wings,  then  a 
heavy  flapping;  and  just  as  the  frantic 
mother  arrived  upon  the  spot  the  huge 
bird  sprang  into  the  air,  bearing  a  little, 
limp,  red  form  in  the  clutch  of  his  talons. 
When  he  was  gone  the  rest  of  the  pup- 
pies ran  shivering  to  their  mother — all  but 
Red  Fox  himself,  who  continued  to  stare 
thoughtfully  from  the  covert  of  his  juniper 
bush  for  some  minutes.  For  a  long  time 
after  that  experience  he  never  failed  to  keep 
a  sharp  watch  upon  the  vast  blue  spaces 
overhead,  which  looked  so  harmless,  yet 
held  such  appalling  shapes  of  doom. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event,  and 
before  the  mother  had  begun  to  take  her 
young  ones  abroad  upon  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  hunting,  that  the  Fate  of  the  wood 
kindreds  struck  again  at  the  little  family 
of  the  burrow.  It  was  just  in  the  most 
sleepy  hour  of  noon.  The  old  fox,  with  one 
of  the  puppies  stretched  out  besi  e  her, 
was  dozing  under  a  bush  some  distance 
down  the  bank.  Two  others  were  digging 
fiercely  in  a  sandy  spot  on  top  of  the  bank, 
where  they  imagined  perhaps,  or  merely 
pretended  to  imagine,  some  choice  tit-bit 
had  been  buried.  A  few  paces  away  Red 
Fox  himself,  busy,  and  following  his  own 
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independent  whim  as  usual,  was  intent 
upon  stalking  some  small  creature,  mouse 
or  beetle  or  cricket,  which  had  set  a  cer- 
tain tuft  of  grains  twitching  conspicuously. 
Some  live  thing,  he  knew,  was  in  that  tuft 
of  grains.  He  would  catch  it,  anyway;  and 
if  it  was  good  to  eat  he  would  eat  it. 

Closer  and  closer  he  crept,  soundless  in 
movement  as  a  spot  of  light.  He  was  just 
within  pouncing  distance,  just  about  to 
make  his  pounce  and  pin  down  the  un- 
seen quarry,  when  a  thrill  of  warning  ran 
through  him.  He  turned  his  head — but  for- 
tunately for  him  he  did  not  wait  to  see 
what  danger  threatened  him.  Beingof  that 
keen  temperament  which  can  act  as  swiftly 
as  it  can  think,  even  as  he  was  turning  his 
head  he  made  a  violent  lightning-swift  leap 
straight  down  the  bank,  toward  his  moth- 
er's side.  At  the  same  instant  he  had  a 
vision  of  a  ghostly-gray,  crouching,  shad- 
owy form  with  wide,  green  eyes,  glaring 
upon  him  from  the  embankment.  The  very 
next  moment  a  big  lynx  came  down  upon 
the  spot  which  he  had  just  left. 

Startled  from  their  work  of  digging  in  the 
sand,  the  two  puppies  looked  up  in  wonder. 
They  saw  their  enterprising  brother  rolling 
over  and  over  down  the  bank.  They  saw 
their  mother  leaping  toward  them  with  a 
fierce  cry.  They  sprang  apart,  with  that 
sound  impulse  to  scatterwhich  Nature  gives 
to  her  weak  children.  Then  upon  one  of 
them  a  big  muffled  paw,  armed  with  claws 
like  steel,  came  down  irresistibly,  crushing 
out  the  small,  eager  life.  He  was  snatched 
up  by  a  pair  of  strong  jaws;  and  the  lynx 
went  bounding  away  lightly  over  the  bushes 
with  his  prize.  Finding  himself  savagely 
pursued  by  the  mother  fox,  he  ran  up 
the  nearest  tree,  a  spreading  hemlock,  and 
crouched  in  the  crotch  of  a  limb  with 
his  victim  under  one  paw.  As  the  mother 
circled  round  and  round  below,  springing 
up  against  the  trunk  in  voiceless  rage,  the 
lynx  glared  down  on  her  with  vindictive 
hissings  and  snarlings.  He  was  really  more 
than  a  match  for  her,  both  in  weight  and 
weapons;  but  he  had  no  desire  for  a  bat- 
tle with  her  mother-fury.  For  perhaps  ten 
minutes  she  raged  against  the  base  of  the 
impregnable  trunk.  Then  realizing  her  im- 
potence, she  turned  resolutely  away  and 
went  back  to  her  three  remaining  little 
ones. 

For  some  days,  now,  the  fox  family  was 


particularly  cautious.  They  kept  close  be- 
side their  mother  all  the  time,  trembling 
lest  the  flame-eyed  terror  should  come 
back. 

Among  the  wild  kindreds,  however,  an 
experience  of  this  sort  is  soon  forgotten,  in 
a  way.  Its  lesson  remains,  indeed,  but  the 
shock,  the  panic  fear,  fades  out.  In  a  little 
while  the  green  summer  world  of  the  hill- 
side was  as  happy  and  secure  as  ever  to  the 
fox  family,  except  that  a  more  cunning 
caution,  now  grown  instinctive  and  habit- 
ual, was  carried  into  their  play  as  into  their 
work. 

Work,  in  fact,  now  began  to  enter  the 
lives  of  the  three  little  foxes,  work  which 
to  them  had  all  the  zest  of  play.  Their 
mother  began  to  take  them  hunting  with 
her,  in  the  moonlight  or  the  twilight.  They 
learned  to  lie  in  wait  beside  the  glimmering 
runways,  and  pounce  unerringly  upon  the 
rabbit  leaping  by.  They  learned  to  steal 
up  and  catch  the  brooding  partridge,  which 
was  a  task  to  try  the  stealth  of  the  crafti- 
est stalker.  They  learned  to  trace  the  grassy 
galleries  of  the  meadow-mice,  and  locate  the 
hidden  scurriers  by  their  squeaks  and  faint 
rustlings.  And  they  learned  to  relish  the 
sweet  wild  fruits  and  berries  beginning  to 
ripen  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes. 

The  youngsters  were  now  losing  the 
woolly  baby  look  of  their  fur,  and  begin- 
ning to  show  a  desire  for  independence 
which  kept  their  mother  busy  watching 
lest  they  should  get  themselves  into  mis- 
chief. 

With  their  independence  came  some  un- 
ruliness  and  over-confidence,  natural  enough 
in  men  or  foxes  when  they  first  begin  to 
realize  their  powers.  But  of  the  three,  Red 
Fox,  who  surpassed  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter no  less  in  stature  and  intelligence  than 
in  the  vivid  coloring  of  his  young  coat, 
was  by  far  the  least  unruly.  It  was  no 
small  part  of  his  intelligence  that  he  knew 
how  much  better  his  mother  knew  than  he. 
When  she  signalled  danger,  or  caution,  or 
watchfulness,  he  was  all  attention  instantly 
to  find  out  what  was  expected  of  him; 
while  the  other  two  were  sometimes  willful 
and  scatter-brained. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  little 
family  was  harmonious  and  contented,  and 
managed,  for  all  its  tragedies,  to  get  an  im- 
mense amount  of  fun  out  of  its  life  in  the 
warm  summer  world. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BLACK  MARKS  AND  BIRCHINGS 

Now  came  the  critical  time  when  the 
young  foxes  showed  a  disposition  to  wan- 
der off  and  hunt  by  themselves;  and  at  this 
stage  of  his  education  Red  Fox,  whose 
quickness  had  hitherto  saved  him  from  any 
sharp  disipline  in  the  school  of  Nature, 
came  under  the  ferule  more  than  once. 
Instinct  could  not  teach  him  everything. 
His  mother  was  somewhat  overbusy  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  much  more  in  need  of 
her  care.  And  so  it  came  about  that  he 
had  to  take  some  lessons  from  that  rude 
teacher,  experience. 

The  first  of  these  lessons  was  about  bees. 
One  afternoon,  while  he  was  hunting  field- 
mice  in  a  little  meadowy  pocket  half  way 
up  the  hillside,  his  eager  nose  caught  scent 
of  something  much  more  delicious  and 
enticing  in  its  savor  than  mice.  It  was 
a  smell  of  warmth  and  sweetness,  with  a 
pungent  tang;  and  instinct  assured  him 
confidently  that  anything  with  a  smell  like 
that  must  be  very  good  to  eat.  What  in- 
stinct forgot  to  suggest,  however,  was  that 
anything  so  delectable  was  likely  to  be 
expensive  or  hard  to  get.  It  is  possible 
(though  some  say  otherwise!),  to  expect  too 
much  of  instinct. 

Field  mice  utterly  forgotten,  his  mouth 
watering  with  expectation,  the  young  fox 
went  sniffing  hungrily  over  the  turf,  fol- 
lowing the  vague  allurement  hither  and 
thither,  till  suddenly  it  steamed  up  hot  and 
rich  directly  under  his  nose.  A  big  black- 
and-yellow  bumblebee  boomed  heavily  past 
his  ears,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  notice  it. 
His  slim  pink  tongue  lolling  out  with  eager- 
ness, he  fell  to  digging  with  all  his  might, 
heedless  of  the  angry,  squeaking  buzz  which 
straightway  began  under  his  paws. 

The  turf  over  the  Httle  cluster  of  comb 
was  very  thin.  In  a  minute  those  busy 
paws  had  penetrated  it.  Greedily  Red  Fox 
thrust  his  nose  into  the  mass  of  bees  and 
honey.  One  taste  of  the  honey,  enchant- 
ingly  sweet,  he  got.  Then  it  seemed  as  if 
hot  thorns  were  being  hammered  into  his 
nose.  He  jumped  backwards  with  a  yelp 
of  pain  and  astonishment;  and  as  he  did 
so  the  bees  came  swarming  about  his  eyes 
and  ears,  stinging  furiously.  He  ran  for 
his  life,  blindly,  and  plunged  into  the  near- 


est clumps  of  juniper.  It  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  for  the  stiff"  twigs  brushed 
off  those  bees  which  were  clinging  to  him, 
and  the  rest,  like  all  of  their  kind,  hated  to 
take  their  delicate  wings  into  the  tangle  of 
the  branches.  They  hummed  and  buzzed 
angrily  for  awhile  outside  the  enemy's 
retreat,  then  boomed  away  to  repair  the 
damage  to  their  dwelling.  Within  his  shel- 
ter, meanwhile,  the  young  fox  had  been 
grovelling  with  hot  anguish,  scratching  up 
the  cool  fresh  earth  and  burying  his  face 
in  it.  In  a  few  minutes,  finding  this  rem- 
edy insufficient,  he  crept  forth  and  slunk 
miserably  down  to  the  brook,  where  he 
could  rub  his  nose  and  eyes,  his  whole 
tormented  head,  indeed,  in  a  chilly  and 
healing  mess  of  mud.  There  was  no  better 
remedy  in  existence  for  such  a  hurt  as  his, 
and  soon  the  fever  of  the  stings  was  so  far 
allayed  that  he  remembered  to  go  home. 
But  he  carried  with  him  so  strangely  dis- 
figured a  countenance  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  regarded  him  with  disapproval,  and 
he  felt  himself  an  outcast. 

For  nearly  two  days  Red  Fox  stayed  at 
home,  moping  in  the  dark  of  the  burrow, 
and  fasting.  Then  his  clean  young  blood 
purged  itself  of  the  acrid  poison,  and  he 
came  forth  very  hungry  and  bad-tempered. 

It  was  this  bad  temper,  and  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  unwonted  hunger,  that  procured 
him  the  second  taste  of  Nature's  discipline. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  not  yet  ready  to  go  a-hunt- 
ing,  so  he  prowled  off  by  himself  to  look  for 
a  rabbit.  His  appetite  was  quite  too  large  to 
think  of  being  satisfied  with  mice.  About 
a  hundred  yards  above  the  den,  as  he  crept 
stealthily  through  the  underbrush,  he  saw 
a  small  black-and-white  striped  animal 
moving  sluggishly  down  a  cattle  path.  It 
did  not  look  at  all  formidable,  yet  it  had 
an  air  of  fearlessness  which  at  any  other 
time  or  in  any  other  mood  would  have 
made  so  shrewd  a  youngster  as  Red  Fox 
stop  and  think.  Just  now,  however,  he 
was  in  no  sort  of  humor  to  stop  and  think. 
He  crouched,  tense  with  anticipation;  wait- 
ed till  he  could  wait  not  another  second; 
then  bounded  forth  from  his  hiding  place 
and  flung  himself  upon  the  deliberate 
stranger. 

Red  Fox,  as  we  have  seen,  was  extraor- 
dinarily quick.  In  this  case  his  rush  was 
so  quick  that  he  almost  caught  the  stranger 
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unawares.  His  jaws  were  almost  about 
to  snap  upon  the  back  of  that  striped 
neck.  But  just  before  they  could  achieve 
this,  an  astounding  thing  happened.  The 
stranger  whirled  as  if  for  flight.  His  tail 
went  up  in  the  air  with  a  curious  jerk; 
and  straight  in  his  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth 
Red  Fox  received  a  volley  of  something 
that  seemed  to  slap  and  blind  and  choke 
him,  all  three  at  once.  His  eyes  felt  as  if 
they  were  burnt  out  of  his  head.  At  the 
same  time  an  overpowering,  strangling 
smell  clutched  his  windpipe  and  seemed 
almost  to  close  up  his  throat  in  a  paroxysm 
of  repulsion.  Gasping  desperately,  sput- 
tering and  staggering,  the  unhappy  young- 
ster rushed  away,  only  to  throw  himself 
down  and  grovel  wildly  in  the  moss  and 
leaves,  coughing,  tearing  at  mouth  and 
eyes  with  frantic  paws,  struggling  to  rid 
himself  of  the  hideous,  throttling,  slimy 
thing.  And  the  skunk,  not  turning  to 
bestow  even  one  scornful  glance  upon  his 
demoralized  assailant,  went  strolling  on 
indifferently  down  the  cow-path,  unafraid 
of  the  world.  As  for  Red  Fox,  it  was 
many   minutes   before   he   could    breathe 

{To  be 


without  spasms.  For  a  long  time  he  rolled 
in  the  leaves  and  moss,  scrubbing  his  face 
fiercely,  getting  up  every  minute  and 
changing  his  place,  till  all  the  ground  for 
yards  about  was  impregnated  with  skunk. 
Then  he  betook  himself  to  a  mound  of 
dusty  soil,  and  there  repeated  his  dry  ablu- 
tions till  his  face  was  so  far  cleansed  that 
he  could  breathe  without  choking,  and  his 
scalded  eyes  were  once  more  of  some  good 
to  see  with.  This  accomplished,  he  went 
sheepishly  home  to  the  burrow  —  to  be 
received  this  time  with  disgust  and 
utter  reprobation.  His  mother  stood  ob- 
stinately in  the  doorway  and  snarled  him 
an  unequivocal  denial.  Humiliated  and 
heartsore,  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself 
to  the  hollow  under  the  juniper  bush  above 
the  den,  where  his  valiant  father  had  slept 
before  him.  Not  for  three  unhappy  days 
was  he  allowed  to  enter  the  home  den,  or 
even  come  very  close  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Even  then  an  unprejudiced  judge 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  declare  that 
he  was  anything  but  sweet.  But  it  really 
takes  a  very  bad  smell  to  incommode  a 
fox. 
continued) 
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I  WENT  to  the  jumping-off  place  — 
that  is,  to  Bemidji,  the  town  farthest 
north  amid  the  network  of  lakes 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  great  river. 
Seven  or  eight  years  before,  this  had  been 
the  outskirts  of  the  wilderness,  invaded 
by  none  save  a  few  wandering  surveyors, 
hunters  and  lumbermen.  Now,  Bemidji 
was  a  city  of  four  thousand  people,  and 
more  were  constantly  coming.  New  build- 
ings were  going  up,  and  you  could  see  the 
place  growing  day  by  day  and  outspread- 
ing itself  into  the  half-savage  woodlands. 
The  streets  for  the  most  part  ran  through 
a  forest  of  Jack  pine ;  but  few  trees  were 
left  in  the  business  center.  There  you 
found  rows  of  stores  and  saloons  and  hotels, 
some  of  them  substantial  buildings,  and 
others  frail  and  hasty  structures  that  will 
soon  have  to  be  replaced.  Often  the 
dwellings  were  mere  shacks  covered,  roof 
and  sides,  with  tarred  paper,  and  resting  on 
wooden  blocks.  A  great  sawmill  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  town's  prosperity,  and 
the  place  was  full  of  the  rough  mill-workers 
and  woodsmen. 

Life  was  reputed  to  be  held  cheap  at 
Bemidji,  and  there  were  frequent  drunken 
quarrels  and  shootings.  The  saloons  were 
both  the  social  and  political  center  of  the 
town.  "They're  never  shut,"  I  was  told, 
"and  a  feller  can  celebrate  here  about  a's 
he  pleases.  We  want  his  money,  and  we 
won't  stand  for  havin'  any  man  arrested. 
Yes,  this  is  a  wide-open  town,  and  every 
one  is  free  to  booze  and  gamble  as  long  as 
his  cash  lasts.  You  can  get  any  sort  of  a 
game  you  want — shell  game,  hand  game, 
cards — everything. " 

The  town  bordered  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  that  was  very  pretty,  with  its  en- 
circling of  green  forests  and  its  rafts  and 
rowboats.  Sometimes  1  would  hear  the 
tremulous  laughter  of  a  loon  coming  over 
the  water.     "  Loons  are  very  plenty  here, " 


said  one  man.  "  I  seen  as  many  as  fifty  in 
a  single  drove." 

Where  the  river  entered  the  lake  was  a 
favorite  fishing  place.  A  bridge  crossed 
the  stream  a  few  rods  back  from  the  lake, 
and  all  day  on  it  was  sure  to  be  a  motley 
crowd  watching  the  lines  they  had  dropped 
into  the  current  below.  Many  other  fisher- 
folk,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were 
to  be  seen  along  the  shores  or  rowing  around 
in  boats.  Indeed,  it  seemed,  with  such  a 
concourse  of  people  intent  on  the  sport, 
the  fish  would  be  exterminated. 

"Oh  no!"  responded  a  fisherman  to 
whom  I  hinted  this  fear,  "this  country 
can't  be  fished  out.  There's  a  string  of 
lakes  here  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  there's  breeding-places  without  num- 
ber that's  never  disturbed.  You  wont 
find  no  better  fishing  region  in  the  United 
States.  I've  ketched  pike  here  that  would 
weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds  and  pickerel 
that  would  weigh  twenty  pounds.  You 
hardly  ever  see  anyone  going  home  with 
less  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  fish, 
and  often  three  or  four  times  that  much. 

"You  aint  from  Chicago,  be  you?  A 
feller  from  there  was  talkin'  with  me  yes- 
terday, and  I  never  met  such  a  crazy 
chump.  He  had  a  little  light  pole  with  a 
reel  onto  it,  and  he  had  a  handnet  and  a 
fish-basket  and  all  kinds  o'  flies  and  fixin's. 
He  was  fussin'  around  the  whole  time  like 
a  settin'  hen  oflF  its  nest,  and  he  tol'  me  my 
way  of  ketchin'  fish  was  jus'  butchery  and 
no  sport  at  all.  He  said  it  wa'n't  no  way 
to  pull  a  fish  right  out  when  it  got  on  your 
hook.  His  way  was  to  reel  it  up  and  let  it 
out  and  keep  on  a-foolin'  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so  before  he  landed  it,  even  if  it 
was  nothin'  but  a  little  sunfish.  No  mat- 
ter how  small  the  fish  was,  you'd  think 
he'd  hooked  onto  a  whale  from  all  his  ex- 
citement and  hoppin'  about.  There's  some 
mighty  funny  people  live  in  Chicago." 


A  lumberman  working  in  his  bateau. 


The  river  at  Bemidji  was  no  more  than  a 
creek,  crossed  by  a  one-span  wooden  bridge, 
yet  the  distance  to  the  remotest  forest  lal<e- 
let,  whence  the  stream  started,  was  fully 
half  a  hundred  miles.  One  day  I  followed 
the  river  far  back  into  the  woods,  keep- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  a  rough  road.  The 
stream,  though  narrow,  ran  swift  and  deep 
and  seemed  by  no  means  an  unworthy  be- 
ginning of  the  mighty  river  it  was  to  be- 
come. It  was  full  of  logs  ever  gliding  from 
above  and  slipping  away  beyond  sight  at 
the  next  bend.  How  smoothly  and  mys- 
teriously they  moved  through  the  silent 
wilderness,  with  only  a  soft  plunk,  plunk, 
as  they  happened  to  strike  one  another' 
Here  and  there  on  the  bank  was  a  man 
armed  with  a  pole  and  canthook,  standing 
guard,  ready  to  act  if  the  logs  showed  an 
inclination  to  form  a  jam. 

The  region  I  traversed  had  been  fme 
woodland  a  half  dozen  years  before,  but 
now  little  was  left  save  ragged  brush  and 
sapplings  and  stumps.  The  only  remnants 
of  primeval  woods  that  had  escaped  at  all 
intact  were  occasional  dark  patches  of 
Jack  pine.  The  breeze  kept  the  tall,  thickly 
crowded  trees  in  these  groves  gently  sway- 
ing, and  whispered  in  the  foliage  a  mystic 


vernal  melody,  as  if  of  mourning  over  the 
forest's  doom. 

As  1  went  on,  I  began  to  catch  the  odor 
of  smoke,  and  the  woodland  gradually  be- 
came quite  hazy.  At  length  I  passed  over 
a  ridge  and  I  could  see  on  ahead  glints  of 
flame,  and  hear  the  sharp  crackling  of 
the  fire  as  it  licked  up  the  dry  leaves  and 
grasses.  The  smoke  was  now  dense  and 
choking.  I  turned  aside,  hoping  to  escape 
from  the  mirk  and  get  around  the  flames; 
but  I  had  not  gone  far  when  a  wind  caught 
the  firt  and  sent  it  racing  over  the  ground 
so  swiftly  and  threateningly  that  I  took  to 
my  heels.  Presently  I  found  another  road 
that  led  to  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  and 
there  I  met  a  teamster  on  his  way  to  town 
from  a  logging  camp  forty  miles  back  in  the 
woods.  I  concluded  I  had  gone  far  enough 
and  he  invited  me  to  keep  him  company. 
He  had  four  horses  hitched  to  a  big  spring- 
less  truck  wagon,  and  the  ride  was  no  joke. 
We  were  on  the  jolt  all  the  time — now  into 
ruts,  now  over  humps  and  roots,  and  now 
encountering  a  stump  with  a  sudden  col- 
lision that  would  slew  the  wagon  sidewise 
and  threaten  to  shoot  us  off  from  the  lofty 
seat.     I  hung  on  for  dear  life. 

"This  ain't  no  asphalt  road,"  said  my 
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companion.  "It's  jus'  a  tote  road,  and 
farther  up  the  valley  it's  a  dern  sight  worse 
than  it  is  here.  But  you  needn't  be  afraid; 
I  got  the  seat  wired  on  so  that  wont  fly  off. " 

He  gave  his  horses  pretty  constant  en- 
couragement by  swearing  at  them,  and 
now  and  then  launched  his  long  whiplash 
at  them  with  a  startling  crack.  He  told 
how  three  weeks  previous  he  had  tipped 
over  his  load  as  he  was  driving  across  a 
portion  of  the  road  that  was  flooded.  He 
rescued  his  goods  and  extricated  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  was  so  delayed  that 
night  overtook  him  in  the  forest. 

"Next  thing  1  knew,"  said  he,  "I  lost 
the  trail  and  couldn't  find  it  again.  So  I 
camped  and  waited  for  morning.  The 
wolves  got  scent  of  me,  and  I  guess  there 
was  a  hundred  of  'em  sneakin'  around 
there.  They  have  a  pretty  lonesome  sort 
of  a  howl,  and  it  wa'n't  pleasant." 

We  passed  two  or  three  tiny  farms 
carved  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  settlers 
had  ploughed  a  little  land  and  erected  log 
cabins  accompanied  by  huddles  of  diminu- 
tive outbuildings.  I  could  discover  slight 
encouragement  for  agriculture,  and  said  to 
the  driver,  "This  soil  looks  too  poor  and 
sandy  to  pay  for  cultivating. " 


"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "you  couldn't  raise 
an  umbrella  on  it,  say  nothin'  of  crops. 
When  the  lumber  is  gone  the  white  folks 
might  as  well  get  out  of  this  country  and 
leave  it  to  the  Indians.  There's  a  good 
many  Indians  workin'  on  the  river,  but 
they  aint  steady.  Soon  as  eight  or  ten 
dollars  is  due  'em  they're  ready  to  leave. 
If  an  Indian  sticks  to  his  job  any  length  of 
time  he's  got  white  blood  in  him.  There 
aint  much  industry  in  the  full-bloods.  In 
the  first  place,  they  aint  got  no  strength. 
Look  at  the  little  leg  on  'em — jus'  about 
as  big  as  your  wrist.  All  the  work  they 
want  to  do  is  to  hunt  and  fish.  They've 
been  brought  up  that  way,  and  you  can't 
change  'em.  If  the  government  gives  an 
Indian  a  good  house  he's  pretty  apt  to  put 
his  horse  in  it  and  keep  on  livin'  in  his  wig- 
wam himself.  One  thing  they  like  to  do  is 
to  pick  wild  cranberries  and  sell  'em  in  the 
towns.  That  job  suits  'em  because  while 
they're  pickin'  they  can  be  all  together 
having  a  pow-wow.  They  feel  good  then. 
They're  great  hands  for  stealin' — but  I 
don't  know  as  they're  any  worse  in  that 
respect  than  people  generally.  I  know 
whites  who,  when  they  get  a  chance  to 
steal,  will  only  leave  what  they  can't  carry 
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off.  The  Indians  ain't  so  graspin'  as 
that. 

"The  only  time  we  had  any  serious 
trouble  with  'em  here  was  in  1898.  They 
had  got  some  whiskey  and  carried  it  to 
their  reservation.  The  marshall  followed 
'em  and  tried  to  make  arrests,  and  they 
resisted.  So  the  troops  was  called  out, 
and  a  drunken  commander  took  a  little 
band  of  soldiers  down  in  the  swamps  where 
the  Indians  were.  One  of  the  men  stum- 
bled and  his  gun  went  off.  Then  the 
Indians  thought  they  was  bein'  assaulted, 
and  they  begun  firing  from  ambush.  A 
major  and  nine  men  was  killed;  but  there 
was  no  need  of  it.  They're  a  poor  degraded 
people,  and  one  white  is  good  for  a  dozen 
of  'em  if  he  understands  'em.  Yet  after 
that  shootin'  in  the  swamps  the  settlers 
all  around  was  in  a  panic,  and  they  built 
forts  out  of  stumps  and  logs  and  dirt  to 
protect  their  villages  and  did  all  sorts  of 
foolish  things." 

1  became  a  good  deal  interested  in  what 
the  driver  said  of  the  Indians  and  decided 
I  would  attempt  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  them.  There  was  an  Indian  settle- 
ment down  at  Cass  Lake,  and  thither  I 
journeyed.  I  stopped  at  a  town  which 
resembled  Bemidji  in  appearance  and  in 
situation,  except  that  it  was  a  mile  removed 
from  the  lake.  On  the  sandhills  near  the 
water  was  an  Indian  settlement  of  a  dozen 
log  cabins  dotted  irregularly  along  the 
ridges,  and  among  them  were  certain  di- 
minutive patches  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
with  once  in  a  while  a  few  rows  of  beets,  car- 
rots and  cucumbers.  Some  dwellings  had 
a  little  firewood  out  in  front,  but  never  a 
supply  that  looked  at  all  thrifty  or  enter- 
prising. Usually  there  was  a  stump  handy 
where  fish  were  cleaned,  and  the  ground 
about  was  strewn  with  fish-heads  and 
scales,  and  very  likely  with  bits  of  rabbit 
fur.  At  the  foot  of  the  sand-bluffs  was  a 
shallow  well  which  supplied  the  entire  vil- 
lage. It  was  roughly  boarded  around,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  stick  with  a  crotch 
at  one  end  that  was  used  in  lowering  and 
pulling  up  the  pails. 

I  made  friends  with  a  young  Indian  who 
agreed  to  take  me  out  to  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  lake  where  I  could  see  virgin  forest 
that  had  never  been  disturbed  by  the  axe 
of  the  choppers.  My  Indian's  name  was 
Ben.     He  was  a  flat-chested,  slouch-figured 


fellow,  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other  and  some  ugly  looking  scars  on  his 
neck.  These  scars,  he  explained,  were  the 
results  of  a  fight  of  a  fortnight  previous 
with  another  Indian.  "I  was  workin'  on 
the  logs  then,"  said  Ben,  "and  he  'n'  me 
was  takin'  a  raft  down  the  lake.  He  got 
mad  and  give  me  two  or  three  cuts  with  a 
little  knife  he  had;  but  I  hit  him  under  the 
chin  and  knocked  him  off  into  the  water. 
I  wouldn't  let  him  onto  the  raft  again,  and 
he  had  to  swim  to  shore.  He  tol'  me  as  he 
swum  away  that  he  was  goin'  to  kill  me, 
but  I  ain't  seen  him  since.  I  sprained  my 
arm  fightin'  with  him,  and  it  ain't  strong 
enough  for  me  to  go  to  work  yet. " 

Ben  owned  a  rowboat,  and  after  pad- 
locking his  cabin  door  he  shouldered  the 
oars  and  led  the  way  across  a  swampy, 
brushy  meadow  to  the  lake  shore.  My 
guide  bailed  out  the  boat  with  a  leaky  tin 
can  and  we  rowed  far  out  against  the  wind 
and  the  dashing  waves  to  a  big,  heavily- 
wooded  island.  We  found  a  faint  foot- 
path, and  after  following  it  for  a  time  came 
to  a  sheltered  glade  where  the  Indians 
came  every  spring  to  make  maple  sugar, 
and  the  camping  place  was  marked  by  a 
strewing  of  birch  bark,  which  they  used  in 
making  the  sap  receptacles,  and  by  charred 
sticks,  duck  feathers  and  other  rubbish. 

This  portion  of  the  island  was  grown  up 
to  hardwoods,  but  farther  on  were  pines  so 
tall  and  straight  and  clean-trunked  as  to 
be  quite  impressive.  They  were  worthy 
pillars  of  the  forest  temple.  There  was  a 
light  undergrowth  of  sapplings,  and  many 
fallen  tree  trunks,  upturned  roots,  and  a 
tangle  of  dead  branches.  Quiet  reigned, 
and  the  sunlight  flickered  down  through 
the  tree-tops  onto  the  thin  green  foliage  of 
the  undergrowth — and  the  aspect  of  it  all 
had  hardly  changed  for  centuries. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  mainland  we 
skirted  another  island  and  stopped  to  see 
the  deserted  camp  of  an  Indian  family. 
The  shore  was  low  and  wet,  and  there  were 
streaks  of  bushes,  and  occasional  trees. 
Under  one  of  the  trees  where  the  ground 
was  a  trifle  higher  than  that  round  about 
was  the  frame  of  a  conical  wigwam.  The 
family  had  evidently  left  the  day  before, 
and  back  in  the  bushes  were  some  of  their 
household  goods  covered  with  bagging, 
and  under  another  clump  was  a  birch  canoe. 
Ben  poked  around  to  see  what  treasures 


The  skeleton  of  an  Indian  tepee. 
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His  first  acquaintance  with  the  camera. 
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he  could  find.  He  removed  the  strings 
from  a  pair  of  discarded  shoes,  and  he 
picked  up  and  pocketed  a  safety-pin  which 
he  spoke  of  as  "a  squaw  pin."  I  did  not 
wonder  the  Indians  had  moved.  There 
were  remnants  of  fish  all  about,  from  which 
pestiferous  clouds  of  flies  rose,  wherever  we 
went,  and  the  stench  was  insufferable. 

We  were  soon  back  in  our  boat  and  re- 
sumed our  rowing,  and  we  had  nearly  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  where  we  started  when  I 
saw  two  small  boys  ahead  of  us  making  a 
little  voyage  in  an  old  skiflf.  As  they  had 
only  rough  paddles  and  could  not  handle 
their  craft  very  well,  I  warned  my  rower 
to  turn  out  for  them.  He  looked  around. 
"Get  out  of  the  way,  kids!"  he  shouted. 

They  did  their  best,  but  he  rowed  vi- 
ciously straight  at  them.  I  held  on  to  my- 
self, and  the  boys  gripped  the  gunwales  of 
their  old  boat.  We  rammed  them  with  a 
sudden  jar  and  then  swung  off  while  Ben 
laughed  in  triumph. 

On  another  occasion  Ben  and  I  went  to- 
gether six  miles  into  the  wilderness  along 
the  lakeshore  to  a  village  on  an  Indian 
reservation.  We  followed  a  narrow  path 
that  dodged  along  through  the  bushes  and 
that  constantly  turned  and  twisted  to  avoid 
irregularities  of  the  ground  and  whatever 
obstructions  the  forest  growths  made. 
Ben  was  inclined  to  be  contemplative  and 
silent.  He  replied  readily  to  questions; 
but  he  had  the  racial  taciturnity.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  woods  were  his 
ancestral  home,  and  that  he  felt  more  free 
and  easy  there  than  anywhere  else.  Little 
incidents  were  constantly  occurring  that 
showed  his  real  interests  and  half-wild 
characteristics.  Once  a  squirrel  ran  up  a 
tree  and  sat  on  a  limb  regarding  us  alertly. 
Ben,  delighted  with  the  sight,  called  to  it 
in  his  native  language  and  got  out  a  pistol 
from  his  hip  pocket.  Luckily,  he  had  no 
cartridges;  yet  he  took  careful  aim  and 
snapped  the  harmless  weapon  and  exulted 
in  the  thought  of  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  it  been  loaded.  I  asked  him 
about  some  of  the  birds  we  heard  singing, 
but  he  could  not  tell  me  their  names,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  "canaries  and  other 
birds." 

The  Indian  village  proved  to  be  much 
like  that  where  Ben  lived,  only  here  was 
a  whitewashed  church  of  hewed  logs,  and 


a  substantial  clapboarded  school  building. 
Ben  said  he  had  gone  to  this  school  for  ten 
months,  but  he  had  to  take  care  of  horses 
the  whole  time,  and  he  didn't  like  the  job. 
He  had  two  sisters,  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  among  the  pupils,  and  they  returned 
with  us.  They  were  vigorous  and  erect, 
bright-eyed  and  attractive,  and  were  neatly 
clothed,  but  did  not  put  on  any  head  cover- 
ing. They  led  the  way  and  swung  along  at 
such  a  rapid  walk  I  sometimes  had  to  take 
a  little  run  to  keep  up.  Yet  they  arrived 
home  perfectly  fresh  after  their  six-mile 
tramp. 

I  was  decidedly  weary  as  I  dragged  my- 
self up  to  the  town;  but  after  I  had  rested 
and  eaten  a  square  meal  I  went  for  a 
ramble  about  the  streets.  It  was  a  warm 
and  quiet  evening  and  everyone  was  out- 
doors. The  young  men  were  playing  ball; 
the  children  were  running,  laughing,  shout- 
ing and  disputing,  and  their  elders  sat  at 
the  house-fronts  visiting.  The  mosquitoes 
had  invaded  the  town,  and  smudges  had 
been  resorted  to  quite  freely  to  fend  off  the 
pests.  I  even  saw  a  smudge  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  two  cows  in  a  little  inclosure 
back  of  one  of  the  log  houses.  The  cows 
stood  where  they  received  the  full  benefit 
of  the  smoke  and  seemed  quite  grateful  for 
it.  Some  of  the  houses  had  been  smudged 
out  and  then  closed  up,  and  the  inmates 
awaited  bedtime,  sitting  outside  gathered 
about  the  smudge  pail.  I  joined  one  of 
these  groups,  which  included  two  or  three 
neighbors  besides  the  home  family.  The 
atmosphere  was  dull  with  haze  from  forest 
fires,  and  pungent  with  dust.  The  sun,  a 
great  ruddy  orb,  was  sinking  behind  the 
pine  woods  in  the  west,  and  the  sky  above 
it  was  flushed  with  rosy  color  that  faded 
into  saffron  and  light  yellow,  and  then  into 
softest  blue. 

When  the  sun  had  disappeared  and  the 
twilight  had  grown  dim,  one  of  the  neighbor 
women  of  our  group  rose  leisurely  and  said, 
"  Gosh !  I  must  go  home. " 

Night  was  gathering  over  the  ragged 
little  town  on  the  sands,  and  the  gloom  of 
the  serrated  forest  that  hemmed  it  in  on 
every  side  was  deepening  into  blackness. 
The  children  were  coming  home,  the  ball 
games  had  ceased,  and  soon  the  vast  si- 
lence of  the  wilderness  would  be  almost 
unbroken. 
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A   DAY  WITH    THE    LIONS 
OF     GORONGOZA'S    PLAIN 

By  EWART  SCOTT  GROGAN 


THE  vague  conscience  of  the  previous 
evening's  resolve  wrestled  with  the 
stupor  of  sleep.  1  turned  and  drew 
the  blankets  closer  around  my  fever-clam- 
my neck. 

The  rasp  of  the  coming  dawn  was  in  the 
air. 

No  cicada's  voice,  no  sound  of  bird  or 
beast  broke  the  great  hush  which  precedes 
the  tropical  morn.  Silence,  heavy  and  su- 
preme, brooded  over  the  Gorongoza  plains. 

As  I  stirred,  a  belated  mosquito  rose  from 
my  face  and  sought  shelter  in  the  mist- 
sodden  folds  of  the  netting.  1  lay  and 
waited  for  the  rush  of  dawn.  Each  minute 
the  silence  grew  more  tense,  till  it  at  last 
burst  in  the  far-off  whisper  of  the  morning 
breeze.  The  grass  woke  with  faint  rustle 
at  its  touch.  The  straining  dew-drops 
pattered  from  the  palms  upon  the  leaves 
below.  Reed,  bush  and  tree  took  up  the 
glad  refrain.  Konk,  honk,  twanged  a  bull 
wildebeeste  down  by  the  lagoon's  tail. 

Then  again  the  world  was  hushed. 

The  mist  was  rocking  in  long  waves,  and 
far,  far  away  on  the  vast  plain  my  straining 
ear  caught  the  long  soh,  sob  of  a  sated  lion. 

As  the  last  faint  wave  of  sound  died, 
once  more  the  world  woke  to  life.  The 
leaves  sang  merrily  to  the  freshening  breeze, 
a  small  bird  broke  into  fitful  song;  in  the 
deep  cleft  of  the  lagoon  a  leopard  coughed, 
while  far  and  near  rang  the  clear,  strident 
call  of  countless  francolin. 

I  crawled  from  the  blankets,  pulled  on  my 
shirt,  knickerbockers  and  boots  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  tent. 

I  listened  to  the  thousand  sounds  of 
waking  life,  hoping  for  some  clue  to  aid  me 
in  my  quest,  but  in  vain.  Then  in  a  flash 
the  black  faded  out,  and  through  the  gray 
mist  I  could  see  the  vague  forms  of  my 
sleeping  men  and  the  gaunt  trunks  of  trees. 
Picking  my  way  through  the  camp  without 
disturbing  a  soul,  1  passed  from  beneath 
the  trees  and  turned  towards  the  end  of  the 
lagoon. 

As  I  emerged  into  the  open,  the  steel- 
blue  sky  blushed  pink,  a  great  shaft  of  light 


cleft  the  heavens,  the  morning  star  flickered 
and  went  out.  Up  leapt  the  glowing  sun 
and  the  great  sea  of  mist,  spread  upon 
the  plain,  drew  out  into  long  wisps,  which 
settled  in  the  hollows  or  were  sucked  up 
like  waterspouts  and  lost  in  the  warm  rays 
of  day. 

1  quickened  my  pace,  so  that  I  might 
turn  the  corner  of  the  lagoon  before  the 
last  trace  of  night  had  gone,  and  approach 
the  zebra  which  I  had  killed  the  previous 
evening.  Now,  the  endless  yellow  stretch 
of  plain  showed  its  bald  nakedness  in  the 
clear atmosphereof  early  morning,  andfar  as 
the  eye  could  reach  long  lines  of  game  were 
trailing  across  its  expanse,  slowly  wending 
their  way  towards  the  dark  line  of  bush 
below  the  Gorongoza  hills,  which  loomed 
purple  in  the  west.  In  two  or  three  short 
hours  that  wondrous  wealth  of  life  would 
have  left  the  plain  to  the  fierce  midday  heat 
and  the  contemptuous  bald-pated  mara- 
bouts. 

Passing  along  the  low  thorn-scrub,  grow- 
ing by  the  water's  edge,  I  could  hear  the 
plomp,  plomp  of  the  feeding  mudfish  and 
the  occasional  sigh  of  a  hippopotamus  in 
the  weed. 

A  doe  bushbuck,  who  was  daintily  pick- 
ing her  way  along  the  edge  of  the  scrub, 
started  as  she  heard  me  force  my  way 
through  the  matted  grass  and,  half-crouch- 
ing, fixed  her  great  eyes  upon  me  till  1  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  scrub  and  was 
hurrying  along  the  bare  bank  of  the  lagoon. 
The  water  below  me  showed  faintly  through 
the  uneasy  mists,  so  that  I  could  dimly  see 
the  swirl  of  the  feeding  fish  and  the  graceful 
cups  of  the  mauve  lotus-flowers. 

It  was  the  third  month  of  the  dry  season, 
and  the  receding  waters  had  left  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  lagoon  dry  about  half  a  mile 
from  where  the  scrub  ceased.  It  was  here 
that  the  game  collected  to  drink,  so  that 
the  doings  of  the  night  lay  clear-written  in 
the  sands. 

In  such  places  lions  love  to  spend  the 
hour  of  dawn.  They  almost  invariably 
drink  shortly  before  sunrise,  and  while  the 
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dew  lies  heavy  on  the  grass  they  will  gam- 
bol on  the  sand  till  the  sun  has  aired  the 
particular  patch  of  bush  or  grass  where 
they  have  elected  to  spend  the  day. 

For  this  reason  it  was  extremely  probable 
that  any  lion  who  might  have  found  my 
zebra-carcass,  would  be  actually  drinking 
or  basking  on  the  sand  at  that  moment. 
As  the  wind  was  fanning  my  face,  therefore, 
1  approached  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
when  within  thirty  yards  of  the  steep  bank, 
overlooking  the  sand,  lay  down  and  crawled 
to  the  edge.  Taking  off  my  hat,  I  parted 
a  tuft  of  grass  and  peered  through  into  the 
ravine  below.  The  sand  was  ploughed  up 
with  a  thousand  spoors. 

Ten  yards  to  the  left  a  loathly  hyena 
was  standing  in  the  muddy  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  The  brute  pricked  its  ears,  lapped 
up  a  mouthful  of  slime,  started  back,  low- 
ered its  ears,  glanced  furtively  along  the 
water  in  search  of  a  lurking  crocodile,  took 
another  step  forward,  drank  again  and  once 
more  retreated  with  a  low,  nervous  whine. 
A  row  of  solemn  marabouts  watched  it 
without  ever  a  twitch  of  the  sparse  fluff  on 
their  skinny  pates. 

Straight  below  me,  not  four  yards  from 
my  face,  stood  a  grand  old  stallion  zebra. 
He  was  pawing  the  ground,  flicking  his  tail 
and  from  time  to  time  throwing  up  his 
noble  head  and  distending  his  nostrils  to 
the  breeze.  Suddenly  he  became  conscious 
of  the  feeling  that  danger  was  abroad,  with 
that  strange  consciousness  which  comes  at 
times  even  to  the  dulled  human  sense. 
Cocking  his  ears,  he  glanced  round  at  the 
whining  hyena  and  with  short,  quick  steps 
passed  along  the  lagoon-bed,  up  the  game 


track  and  out  onto  the  broad  veld.  Here 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  whinnied  to  the 
bracing  air,  and  with  tail  and  mane  erect 
galloped  off  across  the  plain.  The  hyena 
caught  the  infection  of  unrest  and  sneaked 
quickly  past  me,  and  the  stolid  marabouts 
craned  their  vulturine  necks,  gurgled,  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  hops  along  the  sand, 
spread  their  wings  and  flapped  heavily  away. 

1  slipped  down  the  bank  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  tracks  in  the  sand.  The  lagoon 
bed  was  scored  with  the  sharp-toed  foot- 
prints of  countless  wildebeeste,  the  more 
clumsy  marks  of  a  large  herd  of  water- 
buck,  and  the  round  spoor  of  innumerable 
zebra.  In  this  medley  it  was  possible  to 
trace  the  large  circles  with  the  four-toe 
indentations  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  I 
had  heard  breathing  in  the  lagoon.  Dotted 
here  and  there  were  the  delicate  tracks  of 
a  bush-buck,  of  a  small  herd  of  impala  and 
the  yet  smaller  points  of  a  duiker. 

For  some  time  1  searched  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  lions,  but  at  last  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  water  I  found  the  toemark  of  a  large 
spoor.  The  impress  of  the  pad  had  been 
trodden  out  by  the  hippo.  If  the  size  had 
not  sufficed,  the  absence  of  claw-marks  and 
the  roundness  of  the  toes  would  have  pro- 
claimed it  as  that  of  a  male.     It  was  clear 
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that  he  had  not  been  to  that  part  of  the 
lagoon  since  midnight,  and  as  my  zebra 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  away  the  chance 
of  sport  dwindled  to  a  minimum. 

However,  lion-hunting  is  of  all  things  the 
most  uncertain,  and  1  determined  to  return 
by  the  far  side  of  the  lagoon,  passing  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  zebra  to  enable  me  to 
see  if  the  vultures  were  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session. By  the  time  that  I  had  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  and  had  skirted  the  rank 
grass  of  the  lagoon  till  I  could  command  the 
plain,  the  sun  was  already  far  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  increasing  heat  woke  the  dormant 
fever  in  my  frame  till  1  reeled  like  a  drunken 
man  and  in  disgust  decided  to  strike  directly 
for  camp  along  the  edge  of  the  open  country. 

The  wind  had  suddenly  changed  as  it 
often  does  shortly  after  sunrise,  and  while 
it  blew  in  its  present  direction  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  direct  track  home  without 
alarming  any  beast  which  might  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  carcass.  I  therefore  made 
a  slight  deviation  from  my  route  to  a  small 
anthill,  from  the  top  of  which  I  could  secure 
a  commanding  view  across  the  open  to  the 
far  distant  line  of  tall  grass  beside  which  the 
zebra  lay.  Perched  on  the  top  of  this  slight 
eminence,  I  lit  my  pipe,  pulled  out  my 
glasses  and  began  leisurely  to  scan  the  plain. 

The  bare  flats  were  already  beginning  to 
shimmer  with  the  heat,  but  the  mists  were 
still  clinging  to  the  long  grass.  For  this 
reason  the  lion  might  yet  be  in  the  open. 
On  my  right  the  long  lines  of  game  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  were  still  trailing  across 
the  plain.  In  front  a  herd  of  one  hundred 
wildebeeste  were  grazing  undisturbed;  and 
slightly  to  the  left,  far  away  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  grass,  I  could  see  a  splash  of 
black.  It  was  the  vultures  and  marabouts 
in  attendance  on  the  carcass  of  my  zebra. 

For  ten  minutes  I  watched  them,  but 
never  a  bird  rose  into  the  air  or  showed 
signs  of  nervousness.  They  were  not  feed- 
ing. That  was  evident  from  the  lack  of 
movement.  But  as  they  must  have  been 
there  for  fully  an  hour  it  was  probable  that 
the  bones  were  already  picked  clean  and 
that  they  were  merely  squatting  round  the 
haunt  relic  and  endeavoring  to  digest  their 
gastily  bolted  meal. 

Satisfied  that  they  were  in  solitary  pos- 
session, with  my  glasses  I  searched  along 
the  wall  of  grass  and  soon  saw  a  low  form 
sliding  along  the  edge  of  the  cover.     Its 


form  and  action  brought  the  "lump"  to 
my  throat,  but  with  more  careful  focussing 
I  detected  that  nervous  apologetic  shuffle 
of  the  forelegs  which  proclaims  the  hyena. 
The  brute  was  leaving  the  spot.  Hence 
the  orgy  was  complete.  Mr.  Lion  was  not 
at  home. 

Half-grateful  for  the  knowledge  that  I 
could  return  with  an  easy  conscience,  I 
picked  up  my  belongings  and  strode  with- 
out further  caution  across  the  plain  towards 
camp.  As  I  cut  the  wind,  the  grazing 
wildebeeste  threw  up  their  heads  and  stood 
like  statues,  watching  me.  Suddenly  the 
vultures  about  half  a  mile  beyond  rose 
hurriedly  into  the  air  and  after  a  few  lazy 
wing-strokes  dropped  again  to  the  ground 
some  yards  further  away  from  the  carcass. 

I  looked  hard  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  car- 
cass had  half  risen  from  the  ground.  The 
zebra  was  lying  with  its  back  towards  me. 
No  gaunt  ribs  stood  up  above  the  plain,  as 
I  expected,  but  the  black  and  white  stripes 
of  a  broad  back  showed  clear-defmed.  .And 
above — the  grand  head  of  a  lion  was  watch- 
ing me.  It  was  no  fevered  dream.  Large 
as  life  the  round  ears,  the  broad  outline  of 
the  mane,  and  the  vast  rugged  shoulders 
stood  out  against  the  yellow  wall  of  grass. 
The  brute  had  evidently  been  lying  quietly 
between  the  zebra's  legs  and  the  birds  had 
been  patiently  awaiting  their  turn  till 
startled  by  the  lion's  sudden  movement  as 
he  caught  my  wind. 

Fortunately,  I  knew  my  lion,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  or  a  further  glance 
I  strolled  oflf  along  my  original  track. 
Haste  would  have  been  fatal,  and  it  seemed 
hours  before  I  at  last  stepped  into  the  v/el- 
come  cover  of  the  bush  at  the  lagoon's  side. 
As  the  branches  closed  in  behind  me  I 
turned  and  watched  through  the  screen. 

For  some  minutes  the  lion's  head  still 
showed  above  the  zebra's  flank.  Then  grad- 
ually it  sank  and  disappeared.  I  waited  yet, 
and,  as  I  expected,  the  head  suddenly  shot 
up  again,  but,  seeing  nothing,  immediately 
subsided. 

The  lion  was  satisfied,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments would  probably  have  forgotten  me 
or  have  added  me  to  the  long  list  of  natives 
whom  he  had  thus  seen  melt  away  before 
his  gaze. 

Presumably  the  brute  had  fed  and  was 
watching  the  remains  of  the  meat  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  hyenas  and  vultures.     He 
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must  have  found  it  shortly  before  daybreak 
and  for  this  reason  had  refrained  from  go- 
ing to  drink,  knowing  full  well  that  if  he 
left  it  for  but  five  minutes  after  the  birds 
had  begun  to  move  he  would  find  on  his 
return  nothing  but  clean  bones.  As  far  as 
I  could  remember  the  zebra  lay  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  grass.  Therefore, 
the  lion  would  remain  with  the  meat  for 
another  three  hours  till  the  terrific  power 
of  the  noontide  sun  forced  him  to  shelter. 
He  would  then  endeavor  to  protect  it  by 
means  of  occasional  rushes  at  the  daring 
vultures.  The  alternative  was  that  he 
would  drag  the  carcass  into  the  grass. 
This  was  unlikely,  however,  as  the  distance 
was  considerable  and  lions  have  no  love  of 
needless  work.  In  either  case,  now  that 
the  lion  was  easy  in  his  mind,  I  had  plenty 
of  time.  The  less  I  hurried  the  less  sus- 
picious he  would  be,  and  at  all  costs  1  must 
obtain  my  shot  without  allowing  him  to 
retreat  into  the  hopeless  sea  of  grass  behind. 

The  denseness  of  the  bush  rendered  it 
impossible  to  make  a  complete  circuit  and 
thus  approach  the  lion  from  the  rear  and 
up-wind,  in  addition  to  which  there  would 
have  been  the  extreme  risk  of  finding  him 
in  the  edge  of  the  grass,  in  which  case  he 
would  hear  my  approach  and  sneak  away 
without  giving  me  a  shot. 

There  remained  then  the  alternative  of 
returning  to  the  anthill  and  making  my 
attack  across  the  open  plain.  This  necessi- 
tated cutting  the  wind  at  an  acute  angle; 
and  the  risk  of  losing  the  chance  by  a  mo- 
mentary change  in  the  wind's  direction. 
There  were  also  the  one  hundred  wilde- 
beeste  who  must  be  induced  to  leave  the 
arena,  for  these  grotesque  antelope  have 
an  annoying  trick  of  investigating  any  such 
unusual  phenomenon  as  a  man  imitating 
a  snake  on  a  plain,  and  of  expressing  their 
admiration  of  the  feat  in  terms  that  alarm 
the  whole  countryside. 

It  was  the  sole  chance  of  success,  how- 
ever, and  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  reach 
the  anthill  which  was  the  last  piece  of  re- 
spectable cover  before  the  final  difficulty 
of  advancing  across  the  bare  plain. 

After  a  few  preliminary  compliments  to 
the  sun,  I  dashed  recklessly  into  the  scrub. 
Fiercely  I  fought  my  way  through  the  mat- 
ted grass,  the  clinging  thorns  and  the  stern, 
armored  branches  of  the  Dompalms.  The 
perspiration  streamed  from  my  face,  the 


dry  ash  of  the  sun-seared  grass  filled  my 
eyes,  the  hippo-holes  in  the  heat-baked  mud 
threw  me  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  slowly 
the  fever  vanished  at  the  touch  of  excite- 
ment's magic  wand. 

Ah!  it  is  good  to  again  conjure  up  those 
wondrous  days,  when  the  world  was  wide 
and  fresh,  when  the  blood  flowed  till  one 
could  shout  for  very  joy.  And  even  now 
'midst  the  roar  of  cab  and  bus  I  can  shut 
my  eyes  and  once  more  the  heat  dances  in 
giddy  waves  across  the  plain,  the  air  rocks 
to  the  lion's  call  and  the  breeze  wafts  me 
the  deadening  scent  of  unnamed  flowers, 
till  the  soulless  policeman  fixes  me  with 
cold,  material  gaze  and  again  I  am  in  civ- 
ilization's mortar-sink. 

A  moment  later  I  peered  round  the  cor- 
ner and  saw  the  wildebeeste  calmly  grazing 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  As 
luck  would  have  it  they  were  slowly  mov- 
ing away  from  the  direction  of  the  lion  and 
in  a  short  time  the  leading  bull  would  cross 
my  scent. 

The  vultures  were  still  waiting  patiently 
for  their  opportunity,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  the  lion  was  still  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  dead  zebra.  But  between  me 
and  him  lay  more  than  half  a  mile  of  plain, 
bare  and  bleak  as  plain  could  be.  In  vain 
I  sought  for  but  one  solitary  tuft  of  grass. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  hot  purple  earth. 

Yet  so  far  so  good.  The  lion  was  still 
outside  the  grass,  and  the  next  move  was 
to  drive  away  the  wildebeeste.  They  were 
trending  in  the  direction  of  a  long  strip  of 
short,  sweet  grass  which  was  growing  in  a 
slight  depression  in  the  plain,  but  it  seemed 
as  though  I  should  be  grilled  alive  before 
they  would  catch  my  wind.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  leading  bull  tossed  his  mane, 
paused,  turned  sharply  round  and  looked 
towards  me.  Every  other  beast  in  the  herd 
instantly  stopped  feeding  and  turned  also 
in  my  direction. 

The  great  game  had  begun. 

I  watched  the  vultures  with  my  glasses, 
and  sure  enough  the  lion's  head  looked  up 
from  behind  the  zebra  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  wildebeeste.  For  some  minutes  we 
all  remained  immovable.  Then  the  lion 
again  sank  down,  but  as  usual  popped  up 
his  head  before  finally  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  plot  was 
thickening.  The  lion  was  on  the  qui  vive, 
and  my  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of 


"The  great  head  of  a  Hon  was  watching  me. 
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the  long  stretch  of  open  plain  between  him 
and  me. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finally  vanished,  I 
fixed  my  glasses  with  one  hand  so  that  I 
might  see  the  first  movement  of  his  ears 
above   the  zebra's  outline   and  with   the 


other  hand  1  waved  my  handkerchief  at 
the  astonished  wildebeeste.  The  senseless 
brutes  came  slowly  strolling  towards  me, 
desirous  of  investigating  my  distress.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  allow  them  to  come 
quite  close.     When  they  were  within  fifty 
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yards,  I  suddenly  rose  to  my  feet  and  then 
immediately  fell  flat  again  behind  the  ant- 
hill. At  sight  of  me  they  all  swerved  aside 
and  trotted  away. 

Their  sudden  movement  as  they  swerved 
caught  the  lion's  eye  and  he  looked  up,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  reassured  by 
the  leisurely  way  in  which  they  conducted 
their  retreat.  A  few  moments  later  they 
had  disappeared  into  the  grass  and  at  last 
the  road  was  clear. 

Miss  Marie  Corelli's  immortal  passage  was 
at  stake:  "The  bulky,  good-natured  lion, 
whose  only  means  of  defence  are  the  nat- 
ural ones  of  tooth  and  claw,  has  no  chance 
against  the  jumping  little  rascal  who  pops 
behind  a  bush  and  pokes  a  gun  straight  at 
the  bigger  brute's  heart." 

Meanwhile  the  jumping  little  rascal, 
praying  that  he  too  might  at  the  right  time 
pop  and  poke  successfully,  tied  a  handker- 
chief round  his  neck  to  protect  his  spine 
from  the  sun  and  was  crawling  from  behind 
the  anthill,  when  the  lion  suddenly  stood 
up  and  made  a  dash  at  the  vultures.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleared  the  canaille  from  his  im- 
mediate vicinity,  he  drew  himself  up  and 
inspected  the  whole  circle  of  the  plain. 
Satisfied,  apparently,  he  lowered  his  head, 
and  for  a  moment  I  was  unable  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  his  curious  position. 

At  first  I  thought  that  he  was  feeding, 
but  soon  realized  that  he  was  dragging  the 
carcass  towards  the  grass.  It  was  my  op- 
portunity, and  at  all  costs  I  must  secure  my 
shot  before  he  reached  cover.  Keeping 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  so  that  I  might 
instantly,  detect  the  slightest  turn  of  his 
head,  I  rose  to  a  crouching  position  and 
began  to  glide  rapidly  in  his  direction. 
Gradually  the  distance  dwindled  and  I  had 
covered  about  six  hundred  yards  when  I 
saw  close  ahead  a  slight  depression  in  the 
plain,  in  which  some  reeds  were  growing. 

So  giddy  was  I  with  the  beating  of  the 
sun  upon  my  back,  and  so  blinded  with 
perspiration,  that  it  was  only  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  I  could  watch  for  any 
turn  of  the  lion's  head.  If  only  I  could 
reach  that  depression  I  could  lie  down  and 
rest.  In  my  eagerness  I  must  have  made 
some  sudden  movement,  for  like  a  flash 
the  lion  sprang  round  and  looked  hard  at 
me.  But  I  had  seen  him  loosen  his  hold  of 
the  zebra's  neck  and  had  dropped  as  he 
turned. 


For  fully  five  minutes  he  never  moved, 
and  to  this  day  I  know  not  how  1  endured 
the  strain.  Limb  after  limb  became 
cramped  and  devoid  of  feeling  till  it  seemed 
that  for  hours  I  was  supporting  my  whole 
weight  on  the  first  finger  of  my  left  hand. 
I  set  my  teeth  and  endured  while  the  sun 
bit  into  my  back  like  the  ray  of  a  burning 
glass. 

At  last  he  slowly  turned  aside.  Not  an- 
other moment  could  I  have  borne  that 
terrific  strain.  I  rolled  over  and  dragged 
myself  with  my  hands  into  the  welcome 
cover  of  the  reeds.  Here,  while  my  limbs 
slowly  came  back  to  life,  I  lay  and  watched 
the  lion  walk  uneasily  round  the  zebra. 
But  I  could  see  that  he  was  doubtful  and 
that  even  the  stone-like  pose  of  that  agon- 
izing five  minutes  had  failed  to  entirely 
allay  his  alarm.  For  some  time  my  heart 
beat  till  I  was  certain  that  he  would  hear, 
although  he  was  still  fully  four  hundred 
yards  away. 

While  I  rested,  I  carefully  searched  the 
intervening  space  for  anything  that  might 
help  my  attack,  and  found  that  there  were 
several  small  tufts  of  grass  which  had  been 
invisible  from  the  anthill.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  not  one  behind  the  other  but 
were  dotted  zigzag  along  the  line  of  advance. 
For  three  hundred  yards  then  I  must  pro- 
gress absolutely  flat  upon  the  ground. 

By  then  the  lion  was  not  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  yards  distant.  I  covered 
his  flank  with  my  foresight,  but  the  plain 
seemed  to  swim  in  the  heat  and  I  was  so 
giddy  that  I  feared  to  risk  the  shot.  As  1 
lowered  the  rifle  a  moan  to  the  right  of  me 
attracted  my  attention.  Two  crying  hye 
nas  sneaked  out  of  the  long  grass  and  ap- 
proached the  lion.  They  stopped,  as  he 
turned  towards  them,  and  broke  into  a  long 
wail  of  laughter,  unearthly  howls  and  a 
final  low,  plaintive  moan. 

The  lion  waved  his  tail  in  disdain  and 
returned  to  the  zebra  as  the  miserable  curs 
drifted  back  into  the  cover  of  the  grass. 

But  they  had  served  my  purpose.  The 
lion's  gait  was  more  confident  and  I  hoped 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  suspicious 
blob  upon  the  plain,  the  blob  which  he  felt 
so  certain  had  moved. 

While  1  had  been  advancing,  the  lion  had 
been  dragging  the  carcass  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  grass.  I  could  see  plainly  his  every 
move.     He  fixed  his  teeth  in  the  side  of 
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the  zebra's  neck  close  behind  the  ear,  and 
walked  straight  forward  with  his  head  slight- 
ly inclined  to  the  left.  Nothing  has  ever 
brought  more  clearly  home  to  me  the  lion's 
stupendous  strength.  The  zebra  slid  along 
without  any  apparent  effort  on  the  lion's 
part.  And  a  well-fed  zebra  with  the  fric- 
tion of  its  whole  flank  upon  the  ground  is 
no  featherweight. 

From'  time  to  time  the  brute  paused 
and  turning,  gazed  hard  in  my  direction 
Three  times  I  ran  my  foresight  along  his 
tawny  flank,  but  the  angle  of  his  body  and 
the  shaking  of  my  hand  made  me  fear  to 
fire.  At  last  he  dragged  the  carcass  into 
a  small  bay  in  the  grass.  There  he  stopped 
apparently  satisfied,  and  began  to  tear  great 
chunks  of  meat  from  the  zebra's  rump. 
Fifteen  yards  from  him  there  was  a  small 
tuft  of  grass  about  ten  yards  wide.  Ah!  if 
1  could  reach  that. 

But  before  I  could  place  that  in  a  straight 
line  between  him  and  me  there  were  fifty 
yards  of  sunbaked  mud  to  cross.  I  had 
lost  many  a  shot  from  trying  to  approach 
too  close  to  game  and  had  sworn,  "Never 
again."  But  the  "Devil  of  the  Stalk"  was 
in  my  heart.  I  would  reach  that  grass  or 
forego  the  shot.  I  drew,  examined  and  re- 
placed the  two  cartridges  in  my  five  hun- 
dred magnum,  looked  at  the  end  of  the 
'  barrels  to  see  that  they  were  clear  of  sand, 
placed  the  hammers  at  full  cock,  and  inch 
by  inch  crawled  from  my  cover  and  out 
onto  the  stark,  naked  plain. 

The  lion's  back  was  turned  to  me,  but  1 
could  clearly  see  the  droop  of  the  shoulders 
as  he  swallowed  the  lumps  of  meat.  I  was 
already  half-way — my  hand  was  slowly 
pushing  the  rifle  another  yard  ahead,  when 
my  ear,  tight-pressed  to  the  ground,  heard 
a  faint  noise,  followed  by  a  sharp  hiss.  A 
puff-adder  raised  its  villainous,  squat  head 


from  the  dust,  looked  into  my  face  with 
flashing  eyes  and  quiveting  tongue  and 
sulkily  crawled  away.  Startled,  I  had 
quickly  drawn  back  my  head  but,  seeing 
it  depart,  had  immediately  again  lowered 
it  behind  my  outstretched  arm.  The  lion, 
however,  had  caught  the  movement  and 
instantly  turned  towards  me. 

The  sun  played  full  upon  his  face,  and  I 
could  plainly  see  the  wrinkles  on  his  nose 
and  the  blood-flecked  slime  dripping  from 
his  jowl.  He  took  half  a  dozen  steps 
towards  me  and  then  to  my  astonishment 
returned  and  resumed  his  meal.  Again  1 
crept  forward  till  at  last  the  patch  hid  him 
from  my  view. 

I  promptly  rose  to  my  feet,  and  bend- 
ing low,  glided  rapidly  towards  the  grass. 
Fifty  y  ard  s — forty — t hi  r ty — twen  ty— ten , 
like  midwinter  snow  my  footfalls  sank  upon 
the  dust.  I  held  my  breath.  My  fingers 
twitched  on  the  trigger-guard.  My  heart 
stood  still  in  the  last  tautening  of  a  frantic 
strain — yet  another  six  steps  and  1  could 
peer  through  that  waving  bunch  oj  grass — 
at  what? 

A  faint  rustle  broke  the  heavy  silence  c.f 
the  scene.  A  grand,  sad  face  peeped  round 
the  corner  of  the  grass. 

Our  eyes  met. 

The  wondering  expression  broke  into  a 
hideous  snarl — and  before  I  could  recover 
from  my  surprise  the  lion  had  gone.  SiciL 
at  heart,  !  dashed  mund  the  intervening 
clump:  the  wide  stretch  of  grass  forty 
yards  beyond  parted  to  the  rush  of  a  great 
yellow  form  :  loud  spoke  my  gun:  plomp  . 
came  the  answer  of  the  bullet  speeding 
home:  a  fierce  rumbling  growl:  and  north, 
south,  east  and  west  the  seemingly  unten- 
anted world  was  dancing  in  the  noontide 
heat,  while  a  smoke-wreath  idly  drifted 
down  the  plain. 


THE  INDIAN'S  IDEA  OF  FINE  ARTS 


By  AGNES   C.   LAUT 


WITH  her  hands  weaving  the  bright 
strands  of  dried  rushes  in  and  out 
Hke  a  shuttle,  the  Sioux  squaw 
could  explain  in  five  minutes  more  than  all 
the  learned  ethnological  societies  in  five 
years  about  the  Indian's  ideas  of  the  fine 
arts.  Ordinarily,  her  loom  consisted  en- 
tirely of  her  hands,  working  at  a  bewilder- 
ing speed  with  long,  slim  ribbons  of  grasses 
colored  by  the  juice  of  berries,  and  reeling 
off,  too  fast  for  the  onlookers  to  trace  de- 
sign, a  mosaic  of  color  in  red  arrow  heads 
on  a  green  mat,  or  purple  squares  on  a  rus- 
set background.  Where  the  pattern  was 
too  large  to  be  held  in  place  by  the  fingers, 
the  first  strand  was  twisted  round  a  hori- 
zontal pole  stuck  through  an  upright  stick 
fastened  to  the  ground;  and  with  this 
simple  mechanism,  the  Indian  woman  pro- 
duced mats,  rugs,  beaded  wallets  of  a  del- 
icacy to  defy  the  finest  modern  machinery. 

The  Sioux  squaw  was  uncontaminated 
by  a  single  drop  of  foreign  blood.  Her 
father  and  mother  had  fled  from  American 
justice  after  the  Custer  massacres,  pitching 
camp  with  a  band  of  some  two  hundred 
other  guilty  Indians,  north  of  the  border  on 
the  little  stream  called  "Moose  Jaw,"  after 
the  resemblance  of  its  windings  to  the  jaw 
of  a  moose. 

We  had  been  loping  our  broncos  along 
the  bed  of  a  dried  ravine  for  some  four- 
teen miles  at  that  easy  rocking-chair  pace 
which  the  Indian  pony  can  keep  going  for  a 
day  without  tiring  either  itself  or  the  rider, 
when  suddenly,  just  at  sundown,  the  high 
cliffs  on  either  side  widened  to  a  saucer- 
shaped  prairie;  and  there,  on  the  hill-top 
between  us  and  such  a  sun-dyed  sky  line 
as  can  be  seen  only  on  the  prairie,  loomed 
up  the  tepee  tips  of  the  refugee  Indians. 

The  sun  hung  as  it  so  often  hangs  in  mid- 
summer— like  a  blood-red  shield  taking  a 
plunge  in  the  shimmering  ocean  of  heat 
waves;  and  against  the  vanishing  sun 
moved  the  figures  of  the  vanishing  race, 
the  race  that  fought  and  vanquished  the 
Iroquois  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
fought  and  vanquished  the  Lake  tribes  one 
hundred  years  ago,  that  contested  every 


inch  of  ground  against  the  white  man  half 
a  century  ago,  and  that  to-day  finds  itself 
pushed  by  this  same  white  race  west  and 
west  towards  those  "Shining  Mountains" 
where  legends  tell  of  the  Indians'  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds. 

The  next  moment  the'  dogs  had  caught 
sight  of  us  with  a  ferocious  rush  that  sent 
the  horses  kicking  up  the  cliff  trail  to  come 
to  a  stand,  panting,  directly  opposite  the 
tepee  flaps.  A  few  half-naked,  weasel-eyed 
urchins  condescend  to  see  the  intrusion; 
but  for  the  rest  the  encampment  is  true 
Indian.  The  dogs  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  yelping  within  kicking  distance  of 
our  ponies.  Not  a  voice  is  raised  to  call 
them  oflF.  Not  a  head  turns.  The  squaws 
squatting  at  the  tepee  doors  go  on  with 
their  mat  work.  The  men  loll  on  their 
stomachs  round  tRe  fires,  one  old  fellow 
moving  barely  enough  to  throw  a  fresh 
stick  on  under  the  kettle.  My  sister,  who 
knows  these  people  better  than  I,  bursts 
out  laughing  and  calls  out: 

"Seechee"  (shame,  bad,  mean) — affect- 
ing offense  at  the  dogs.  "  Don't  you  know 
me,  Muzza?  How  do  you  do.  Fighting 
Mistah?  Why  don't  you  call  off  your 
dogs?  " 

Muzza  returns  the  laugh  with  a  grunted 
greeting,  and  she  known  as  Fighting  Mis- 
tah  rises  with  a  lithe  leap,  for  which  the 
rabble  of  dogs  doesn't  wait.  There  is  a 
sudden  scattering  of  the  curs,  and  I  see  the 
most  perfect  type  of  physical  perfection 
that  I  have  ever  known  among  the  Indian 
women.  She  stands  easily  six  feet  in  her 
moccasins,  square  built,  compact  as  a  figure 
of  bronze  on  springs,  with  never  a  wrinkle 
to  mar  the  copper  sheen  of  her  skin  or  be- 
tray fatigue.  She  is  ageless,  this  creature, 
with  the  color  of  berry  stain  in  her  bronzed 
cheeks,  and  muscles  like  a  gladiator  moving 
up  and  down  under  the  skin  of  her  arm. 
She  is  as  different  from  the  parchment- 
wrinkled  old  Muzza  there,  like  a  bag  of 
wool  tied  amidships,  as  a  grand  dame  of 
Fifth  Avenue  might  be  from  a  hairless  hag 
of  the  East  Side.  I  can  well  believe  the 
country-side  tales  of  her  winning  a  wagei 


Sarcee  Indian  medicine  man  in  full  regalia. 


by  carrying  off  a  barrel  of  flour  under  one 
arm. 

"This  is  my  sister  from  away — far;" 
but  the  introduction  is  met  half  way  by  the 
squaw  striding  over  with  the  air  of  an  em- 
press and  shaking  my  hand,  which  feels  as 
if  it  had  got  between  the  jaws  of  a  lemon 
squeezer. 

"Why  do  you  keep  your  left  hand  over 
your  mouth,  Mistah?" 

The  squaw  does  not  betray  embarrass- 
ment by  even  a  laugh.  She  drops  her  hand 
with  a  Frenchified  shrug;  and  we  see  that 
her  upper  lip  has  been  gashed  through  to 
the  teeth;  also,  that  the  handle  of  a  knife 
in  her  belt  is  concealed  under  her  right 
arm;   and  we  recall  those  gruesome  stories 


of  why  Mistah  made  such  precipitate  flight 
across  the  Canadian  border  lands  when 
American  troops  reached  the  scene  of  mas- 
sacre. Then  we  dismount  to  examine  the 
woven  work,  listening  meanwhile  to  her 
talk  of  weather:  "The  winter  is  to  be  long 
and  early  and  cold"  because  "the  wavies" 
back  on  "  BuflFalo  Lake,"  where  the  wild 
geese  are  in  myriads  like  clouds,  have  an 
extra  early  coating  of  heavy  down — the  fur 
coat  below  the  long  feathers. 

There  are  baskets,  and  mats,  and  tent 
bedding,  woven  out  of  willows  and  rushes 
and  grasses.  The  baskets,  for  the  most 
part,  are  made  of  split  withes,  half  an  inch 
wide,  woven  while  green  and  supple  in  a 
simple  pattern  of  squares,  the  same  pat- 


Quill  . 


bead  work — the  beads  are  made  of  bone,  stone,  and  hard  wood. 


tern  by  which  a  white  woman  darns  a 
stocking;  the  strands  up  and  down  being 
crossed  round  and  round  by  strands  that 
alternately  go  under  and  over  the  ver- 
tical lines.  "Curlycues"  are  added  by  a 
superfluous  twist  here  and  there,  and  the 
ornamental  strands  are  colored  by  the 
juice  of  berries — cranberry,  blueberry,  or 
berries  still  green. 

The  mats  are  made  of  rushes,  dried  just 
enough  to  be  both  tough  and  supple;  and 
the  warp  is  usually  suspended  from  a  frame, 
which  is  pulled  out  when  the  pattern  is 
finished.  The  loom  is  very  simple:  a  single 
stick  put  through  a  hole  in  an  upright  pole. 
How  these  colored  strands — blue,  green, 
purple,  red — whose  color  never  fades  nor 
runs — are  woven  into  a  mat  three  feet  by 


five  so  that  they  present  figures  of  arrows 
and  diamonds  and  snakes  across  the  whole 
length  of  the  mat,  is  one  of  the  secrets 
Fighting  Mistah  did  not  tell.  The  patterns 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations.  Among 
Pacific  Coast  Indians  are  dishes  for  food 
woven  just  as  cunningly,  with  colors  fast  as 
metal  and  waterproof. 

Equally  wonderful  is  the  bead  and  wam- 
pum and  grass  work  on  leather.  Work 
done  by  the  half-breeds,  or  Indians  in  close 
contact  with  civilization,  is  known  from 
being  in  cotton  thread  and  beads,  instead 
of  conch  (true  wampurn)  and  thread  made 
from  the  sinews  of  the  deer's  leg.  Person- 
ally, I  can  see  no  difi"erence  between  the 
decorative  work  of  the  Indian  and  half- 
breed,  except  that  the  half-breed,  inheriting 
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the  vices  of  both  races,  is  apt  to  be  sloven- 
ly and  loud.  He  may  finish  off  his  buck- 
skin suit  with  an  elaborate  fringe  to  which 
he  ties  bells;  but  he  will  not  take  the  pains 
that  the  Indian  takes  to  have  each  tassel 
of  fringe  represent  the  hair  of  an  enemy 
slain,  the  tail  tassel  of  dead  game,  or  the 
shape  of  the  oak  leaf,  type  of  strength. 

The  curing  of  the  leather  is  too  well  known 
to  be  told  here:  how  the  skin  is  soaked  and 
scraped  of  fur  by  the  crooked  knife,  then 
kneaded  and  stretched  till  soft  as  silk,  then 
smoked  in  an 
earth  hole  above 
a  smouldering 
fire  of  punk 
wood  till  col- 
ored white  or 
brown  as  requir- 
ed. The  smell, 
by  the  way,  of 
the  ordin  ary 
moccasin  is  from 
this  smoking, 
and  not  from 
ill-curing  of  the 
skin.  Needless 
to  say,  a  well- 
cured  skin 
sewed  with  deer 
sinew  in  orna- 
ments of  fast- 
dyed  conch  or 
shell  will  outlast 
by  a  hundred 
years  the  same 
skin  sewed  with 
beaded  cotton 
thread.  I  have 
had  a  pair  of 
bear-skin  slip- 
pers and  goat- 
skin  gloves 
cured  by  Koot- 
enai Indians  of 

Idaho  and  sewed  in  grass  colors,  which  have 
withstood  every  variety  of  vapor  sulphur 
baths  and  wet  mountain  rides  without  a 
sign  of  wear.  The  difference  between  true 
wampum  and  sham  is  the  difference  be- 
tween glass  beads  and  finely  polished  conch 
shells.  Fighting  Mistah's  best  work  was 
done  in  grasses  and  shells — one  does  not 
call  it  "wampum"  in  the  West.  The  bead 
work  is  perfectly  even;  the  wampum — as 
s-een  in  the  illustrations — raggedly  uneven. 


Mandan  robe.     The  sun  is  represented  on  a  buffalo  shield,  with  the 
hunting  and  war  feats  of  the  owner  drawn  in  ochre. 


And  then,  as  the  warrior  squaw's  heart 
thawed  under  our  admiration,  she  brought 
out  the  treasure  troves  of  the  tepee — art 
treasures — showing  the  Indian's  skill  in  re- 
producing the  beautiful;  stone  dishes  and 
buttons  and  lamps  got  in  trade  from  the 
Eskimos  of  the  north;  little  silver  brooches 
made  with  bone  implements  from  the  soft 
galene  (silver-lead)  mines  of  Slocan;  peace 
pipes  of  moulded  clay  with  the  features  ex- 
pressive as  the  highest  types  of  sculpture; 
and  calumets  of  the  soft  red  pipe  stone 
carved  to  rep- 
resent Indian 
legend  and  cus- 
tom, and  hide- 
ous masks  used 
at  the  dance  to 
represent  spir- 
itsofevikwhom 
good  Indians 
should  shun. 

It  need 
scarcely  be  told 
that  in  the 
pipes  of  long 
ago,  each  feath- 
er appended  to 
the  stem  rep- 
resented an  en- 
emy slain.  If 
one  doubted 
the  record  of 
the  war-eagle 
feathers,  the 
warrior  then 
showed  the 
scalps  of  the 
enemy,  which 
were  kept  as  a 
sort  of  a  sacred 
proof  of  his 
word.  Such 
pipes  were  used 
only  on  occa- 
sions of  peace  and  war.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  best  pipes  of  Eastern  tribes 
were  in  moulded  clay,  the  best  of  the  West- 
ern tribes  in  slate  pipe  stone  taken  from 
the  famous  quarry  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Before  the  great  buffalo  and  antelope  hunts, 
when  herds  of  game  were  driven  into  a 
pound,  or  an  enclosed  area  of  snares,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Indians  to  whiff  the 
incense  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits  of 
the  animals  about  to  be  slain,  explaining 
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Eskimo  pipe  carved  from  walrus  tusk.     The  figures  depict  a  walrus  hunt  from  the  setting  out 
in  sleds  for  the  coast  to  the  home  feast. 


that  only  the  desire  for  food  compelled  the 
Indians  to  kill;  and  that  the  hunt  was 
the  will  of  the  Master  of  life  or  "Master  of 
the  Roaring  Winds,"  who  would  compen- 
sate the  animals  in  the  next  world.  The 
pipes  used  for  this  ceremony  usually  show 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  conference  with  the  fig- 
ure of  an  animal.  Others  show  the  figures 
of  Indians  with  locked  hands.  This  typi- 
fies a  vow  of  friendship  to  be  terminated 
only  by  death.  It  was  usually  between 
men;  but  sometimes  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  which  case  the  Platonic  bond 
not  only  precluded  but  forbade  the  very 
possibility  of  marriage.  After  that,  who 
shall  say  that  the  stolid  Indian  has  no 
vein  of  sentiment  in  his  nature? 

One  of  the  most  curious  pipes  I  have  seen 
I  bought  from  a  Cree  on  a  reservation  east 
of  the  refugee  Sioux.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  war  hatchet,  of  a  metal  which  I  do  not 
know,  though  I  suspect  it  is  galena  mixed 
with  clay,  the  edge  being  sharp  enough. 


but  the  back  of  the  axe  being  a  bowl  and 
the  handle  a  pipe  stem.  The  odd  lines  in 
Indian  carvings  and  woven  work  are  not 
without  meaning.  Fighting  Mistah  could 
read  a  legend  where  we  saw  nothing  but 
bizarre  markings.  There  were  the  circular 
lines,  hollow  down,  meaning  clouds  ;  the 
cross,  meaning  the  coming  of  the  priest; 
the  tree,  a  type  of  peace  with  its  branches 
overshadowing  the  nations;  the  wavy  line, 
signifying  water ;  the  arrow,  'war.  The 
ordinary  Indian  «an  read  a  tribal  song  or 
chronicle  from  obscure  drawings  on  the 
face  of  a  rock,  or  crazy  colored  work  on  a 
scraped  buffalo  skin. 

The  rock  drawings  have  all  been  done 
in  mineral  colors  that  have  defied  air  and 
rain.  From  their  characters,  it  is  evident 
they  are  very  old,  some  older  than  the  his- 
tory of  white  men  in  America,  though  here 
and  there  among  them  appears  a  cross, 
which  tells  of  the  "black-robe's"  coming.' 
How  the  rock  pictures  have  been  drawn  is 


Rock  paintings  found  near  Santa   Barbar 


-the  figures  represent  blanket  bales  and  other  property,  to  show 
rading  party  has  camped  here. 
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another  matter;  for,  in  places,  they  are  high 
above  water  on  the  face  of  sheer  precipice, 
both  those  of  the  old  Iroquois  country  and 
of  the  Missouri. 

But  woven  work,  carving,  and  drawing 
do  not  exhaust  the  Indian's  expression  of 
himself  in  the  fine  arts.  There  are  the 
wampum  belts,  more  sacred  than  interna- 
tional treaties  of  civilized  races;  blue  shells, 
signifying  good  will ;  white,  peace ;  red, 
war.  Some  of  these  wampum  belts  are  of 
twelve  strings,  each  string  containing  six 
hundred  beads.  There  are  the  dances, 
sacred  as  the  jubilees  of  ancient  peoples, 
when  the  Indian  enacts  in  mute,  rhythmic 
gesture  thanksgiving  for  victory,  or  hunt, 
or  corn,  or  sunshine.  Here  are  some  of  the 
prayers  chanted  to  the  Great  Spirit  at  the 
Iroquois  festivals  of  dance  and  sacrifice: 

"We  ask  that  the  sun  may  shine  and 
make  things  grow. 

"We  ask  that  the  moon  may  give  us 
light  by  night. 

"We  ask  that  the  clouds  may  never 
cease  to  give  us  rain. 

"We  ask  that  the  winds  may  blow. 

"We  ask  that  the  plants  may  always 
grow. 

"We  ask  that  Thou  wouldst  send  all 
sorts  of  animals  for  food  and  make  the 
birds  increase." 

The  sacrednessof  "the  corn  in  the  ear" 
dance — which  is,  I  think,  common  to  all 
American  tribes  from  the  Iroquois  of  the 
East  to  the  Mandanes  of  the  Missouri — is 
realized  in  recalling  the  legend  of  the  corn's 
coming ;  how  the  angel  came  to  wrestle 
with  the  splendid  young  warrior,  saying, 
"Be  dauntless!  Be  strong!  That  is  the  only 
way  you  can  overcome."  For  three  days 
he  came,  only  desisting  when  the  young 
warrior  was  all  but  beaten  ;  how  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  Indian  fought  breath- 
less and  spent,  the  angel  was  defeated,  say- 
ing, "Well  done,  manful!  Receive  your 
reward!"  and  from  the  ground  above  the 
grave  of  the  vanquished  angel  sprang  green, 
nodding  plumes  and  silken  hair  hiding  a 
golden  boon,  "the  corn  in  the  ear." 

But  it  is  in  the  realm>of  legend  and  song 
that  the  Indian's  ideas  rise  to  pure  im- 
agination, true  works  of  highest  art.  It 
seems  almost  a  cropper  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ludicrous  to  confess  that  Fighting 
Mistah — or,  for  that  matter,  any  Indian — 
could  be  induced  to  divulge  endless  lore  of 


legend  and  song  by  the  simple  bribe  of  a 
plug  of  chewing  tobacco.  These  legends 
may  vary  in  names  and  in  details  among 
different  tribes,  but  the  main  theme  is  the 
same  from  Iroquois  and  Mandanes  to  the 
Crees  of  the  Sub-Arctics. 

Anything  finer  and  more  opposed  to  the 

sympathy-seeking  of  civilized  man  could 

hardly  be  imagined  than  the  death  dirge  of 

a  tortured  brave,  chanted  over  and  over: 

"If  I  die,  I  die  valiant. 

I  go  to  that  land 

Where  brave  warriors  have  gone 

Who  died  before  me." 

And,  considering  the  volcano  of  sighs 
which  actors  heave  and  novelists  spend  to 
get  real  live  "shivers"  in  their  love  scenes, 
the  following  Chippeway  love  song  is  not 
bad: 

Maid:  "I  love  him  whose  heart  is  like  sweet  sap 
That  runs  from  the  sugar  tree,  brother  to  the 

aspen  leaf,         * 
That  always  shivers  and  quivers," 

Sung  to  the  rhythm  of  paddles  and  mov- 
ing waters,  this  chant  may  be  crude;  but 
it  is  not  rude.  The  man's  song,  chanted 
over  and  over,  with  improvised  snatches, 
was: 

"Father,  I  love  your  daughter! 

"Give  her  to  me,  that  the  small  roots  of 
her  heart  may  entangle  with  mine  so  the 
strong  wind  shall  never  separate  them." 

For  the  light-of-love  types  that  have  been 
the  burden  of  so  many  white  poets'  songs, 
the  Indian  has  just  one  expressive  designa- 
tion, which  is  so  appropriate  it  sounds  like 
modern  slang;  but  it  is  slang  that  ante- 
dates modern  times  by  two  hundred  years. 
That  one  term  means  in  English  "fool 
man,"  "fool  woman." 

When  warriors  used  to  dance  in  pow- 
wow round  a  fire  before  going  to  war,  the 
chant  was  not  the  meaningless  gibberish 
we  have  imagined.  It  was  a  war  song 
with  a  dildo,  whose  burden  was  usually 
something  to  the  effect: 

"I  go  where  warriors  go! 
I  go  where  warriors  fight !  " 

Of  all  the  song-makers  in  the  West,  the 
most  famous  was  Pierre  Falcon,  a  French 
half-breed  trapper,  who  chanted  his  songs 
of  raid  and  massacre  and  hunt  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Saskatchewan  a  century 
ago.  As  they  were  in  French  and  I  have 
given  translations  of  them  elsewhere,  I 
shall  not  repeat  here.    The  poet  ultimately 
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became  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Red  River; 
and,  unless  1  am  mistaken,  one  of  his  Hneal 
descendants  is  the  wife  of  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  repeat  the  Indian  legends  in  the 
words  of  the  Sioux  squaw  would  be  to 
stretch  this  account  of  Indian  art  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  dialect  novel,  with  Fight- 
ing Mistah  telling  where  and  how  she  heard 
each  legend,  "walkee — walkee — walkee — 
so  many  sleeps"  (laying  her  cheek  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand  to  illustrate  night); 
"walkee— walkee — so  many  moons"  (point- 
ing to  a  faint  sickle  that  rose  in  the  east, 
as  the  sun  plunged  below  the  far  sky  line) ; 
"land  of  sky-colored  water,"  meaning 
Minnesota.  Here,  it  seems,  at  creation, 
the  children  of  men  found  themselves  in 
a  region  of  chaos,  where  land  mingled  with 
water,  clouds  with  air,  and  all  was  misty 
confusion  save  for  one  chimney-pot  hole 
overhead,  giving  glimpses  of  blue  sky  and 
starry  plains.  But  the  only  connection  be- 
tween the  opening  above  and  the  realm  of 
shade  was  a  slender  grape  vine  with  a 
bunch  of  luscious  grapes  tempting  taste, 
just  where  the  vine  branched  through  the 
opening  to  the  upper  heavens. 

"Here,  grandmother"  (Nakomiss — the 
title  of  honor  given  by  the  Indian  to  an  old 
woman),  "you  climb  up  first,"  said  the 
tribe,  pushing  an  enormously  fat  squaw 
toward  the  vine. 

The  squaw  went  swinging  up  the  slender 
vine,  cautiously  hand  over  hand,  till  she 
was  almost  at  the  top,  when  she  could  no 
longer  resist  the  impulse  to  make  one 
greedy  snatch  for  the  bunch  of  grapes.  In 
a  moment  she  would  have  .been  out;  but 
as  she  grabbed  at  the  grapes,  the  vine 
swayed  under  her  weight  and  broke,  for- 
ever cutting  off  the  Indians'  escape  from 
earth  to  the  starry  plains  of  Heaven. 

The  resemblance  of  this  legend  to  the 
Christian  story  of  the  Fall  need  not  be 
traced. 

Other  legends  have  resemblance  to  the 
myths  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  story 
of  the  spirits'  journey  to  the  "Land  of 
Souls,"  over  a  long,  hard  road,  past  a  rolling 
river  dark  and  terrible,  made  by  the  tears 
of  women  weeping  for  their  dead.  To  this 
legend,  common  to  all  trans-Mississippi 
tribes,  the  Mackenzie  River  tribes  of  the 
North  add  details  of  the  passage  across  this 
river  being  on  a  rolling  pole,  so  that  if  there 


were  any  burden  on  the  Indian's  back,  it 
unbalanced  him  and  threw  him  into  the 
water.  As  this  fable  was  current  before 
any  white  man  had  set  foot  in  the  North, 
it  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  priestly  allegory  or  a  transmogrified  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  It  is  more  likely  to  be, 
like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  an  embodiment 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  are  common  to 
all  races  and  make  the  world  of  men,  red 
and  white,  akin  when  they  face  the  ques- 
tion-mark of  the  Eternally  Unknown. 

Whitman's  fancy  never  conceived  a 
more  beautiful  idea  of  the  seasons  than  the 
allegory  told  by  Schoolcraft,  whose  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  warrior,  of 
the  old  chief  sitting  desolate  in  his  wigwam 
before  a  dying  fire,  his  locks  hoary  as  frost, 
his  frame  trembling  with  cold,  hearing 
nothing  but  the  pistol-shot  crack  of  the  ice 
crevasses  and  the  roar  of  the  tempest 
sweeping  like  a  serpent  over  the  snow.  A 
young  warrior  burst  into  the  lodge  with 
cheeks  like  cranberries,  eyes  on  fire,  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  round  his  forehead. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  old  chief,  "  I  blow  my 
breath,  and  the  streams  cease  to  flow." 

"  I  whiff  my  pipe, "  laughed  the  youth, 
"and  flowers  spring  up  like  stars  on  the 
prairie."  ■ 

"  I  shake  my  hair, "  murmured  the  other, 
"and  the  leaves  run  away  like  a  frightened 
flock  of  birds." 

"I  shake  my  hair,"  retorted  the  other 
with  animation,  "and  soft  showers  drench 
the  parched  earth.  The  little  flowers  lift 
up  their  heads.  The  little  bubbles  splash 
over  the  stream  like  young  plovers." 

"I  shout,"  answered  the  other,  "and 
the  tempest  rides  screaming  on  the  north 
wind." 

"  1  laugh,  and  the  birds  sing,"  the  youth 
was  answering,  when  suddenly  the  icy  vis- 
age of  the  old  chief  melted,  faded,  vanished. 
Winter  had  gone;  and  when  Spring  looked 
again  nothing  of  the  old  chief  remained  but 
a  little  white  bud  with  a  pink  border — the 
May  flower. 

Even  the  immemorial  conception  of  the 
Spirit  and  Flesh,  Goddess  and  Human,  be- 
coming united  in  love,  and  their  love,  be- 
coming disillusioned  of  earth,  finding  solace 
in  Art,  has  what  seems  Indian  allegory  in 
the  story  of  the  White  Hawk  chief  who 
■wedded  a  goddess.  When  earthly  pleas- 
ures of  wigwam  and  hunt  began  to  pall. 
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she  longed  to  return  to  the  starry  plains  of 
her  sisters.  Weaving  a  wicker  car,  she  en- 
tered it  with  her  child  and  began  singing  so 
sweetly  that  the  beauty  of  her  song  car- 
ried it  up  to  Heaven.  The  distracted  hus- 
band came  only  in  time  to  see  her  vanish 
above,  paying  no  heed  to  his  grief.  But, 
presto,  when  the  son  grew  older,  he  yearned 
for  the  land  of  his  father — earth;  and  the 
matter  was  only  compromised  by  mother 
and  son  going  down  to  earth  to  fetch  up 
the  mortal  husband. 

Possibly,  no  allegory  has  more  truth  in 
it  than  just  an  anchor-hold  for  the  human 
mind  in  its  gropings;  and  what  is  art  but 
an  allegory,  a  makebelieve  representation, 
from  the  woven  work  and  rude  carvings 
to  the  rock  pictures  and  poetic  legends? 
When  it  is  realized  that  these  Indian  leg- 
ends are  dressed  in  the  metaphor  of  wood- 
land and  stream,  and  have  been  handed 
down  from  mother  to  son  from  time  im- 
memorial, we  can  understand  how  the  In- 
dian's crude  allegories  are  as  true  to  him 
as  the  white  man's  myths  are  to  him. 

The  course  of  art  in  the  development  of 
nearly  all  races  has  been  from  sign  language 
and  manual  craft  to  picture  drawing  and 
the   legends   of   literature.     The    striking 


fact  about  Indian  art  is  that  its  progress 
has  been  the  reverse.  Oldest  of  all  are  the 
legends.  Time  out  of  memory  are  the  rock 
drawings.  Almost  forgotten,  except  among 
a  few  Western  tribes,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting legends  on  skins;  but  the  woven 
work  and  rude  carvings  and  sign  language 
are  still  in  use.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Indian,  like  his  art,  is  progressing  backward 
to  the  vanishing  point? 

As  we  rode  away,  I  looked  back.  The 
sun  had  gone;  but  the  Sioux  woman's 
gigantic  figure  was  silhouetted  somberly 
against  the  sky.  A  dip  of  the  trail,  and 
she,  too,  had  vanished.  The  huff-huff  of 
a  locomotive  came  up  from  the  town.  All 
that  was  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  ex- 
changing city-stuflfed  lungs  for  the  new  life 
of  prairie  air.  Three  years  ago,  when  I 
passed  that  way  again,  I  asked  for  the 
Sioux  woman  who  had  woven  the  mats. 
She  had  been  staj^bed  to  death  in  her  tepee 
by  the  other  women  of  the  tribe,  who  could 
no  longer  bear  her  dominant  will.  A  few 
tepees  still  stood  above  the  ravine;  but 
below  them,  instead  of  the  narrow  Indian 
trail  threading  through  a  billowing  ocean 
of  prairie  grass,  runs  the  broad,  well-worn 
road  of  the  settler's  wagon. 
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Old  Indian  pipe  bowls. 


THE   VIEW-POINT 

By  CASPAR  'WHITNEY 


Whi  i.e  many  American  and  foreign  yachts 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  I 
recall  only  three  races  during  the  last  forty 
years  prior  to  the  present  contest  for  the 
Emperor's  Cup  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship 
to  the  Lizard  Light  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  England.  The  first  of  which  there  is 
any  record  occurred  in  December,  1866, 
when  Henrietta,  Fleetwing  and  Vesta  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles  for  a 
sweepstake  of  $30,000  a  corner  subscribed 
by  the  owners.  James  Gordon  Bennett's 
Henrietta,  sailed  by  Captain  Samuels  of 
clipper-ship  fame,  won,  covering  the  course 
in  13  days  21  hours  55  minutes,  while  the 
other    two   boats    were   only   eight   hours 


the  British  boat,  which  covered  the  course 
in  23  days  5  hours,  and  defeated  her  Yankee 
rival  by  i  hour  43  minutes. 

The  third  and  last  race  which  occurred 
in  March,  1887,  was  between  the  Ameri- 
can schooners  Coronet  and  Dauntless,  for 
|io,ooo  a  side.  In  this  race,  from  Bay 
Ridge  to  Queenstown,  Coronet  won,  cover- 
ing 2,940  miles  in  14  days  20  hours  and  30 
minutes,  while  the  Dauntless  took  16  days 
I  hour  and  43  minutes.  The  old  Sappho, 
however,  holds  a  somewhat  better  record 
of  12  days  9  hours  and  36  minutes  to 
Queenstown,  made  in  1869,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  her  time  will  be  beaten  by 
any  of  the  yachts  in  the  inaugural  struggle 


BOAT   AND    OWNER 

COUNTRY 

RIG 

LENGTH, 
FEET 

TONNAGE 

Valhalla     .     .      Earl  of  Crawford 

England 

Ship 

.39 

647.79 

Sunbeam     .     .      Lord  Brassey 

England 

Schooner 

159 

227.79 

Hamhn'g* .     .      Syndicate 

Germany 

Schooner 

116 

134 

Ailsa*    .     .      .      Henry  S.  Redmond 

America 

Yawl 

89 

116.20 

Apache*.      .     .      Edmund  Randolph 

America 

Bark 

178 

307.16 

Atlantic      .      .      Wilson  Marshall 

America 

Schooner 

135 

206.51 

Endymion        .      Geo.  Lauder,  Jr. 

America 

Schooner 

III 

116 

Elezcr  de  Lys   .     Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson 

America 

Schooner 

86 

86 

Hildegarde      .     E.  R.  Coleman 

America 

Schooner 

103 

145-93 

Thistle  .     .     .     Robert  E.  Tod 

America 

Schooner 

no 

235 

Utowana     .      .     Allison  V.  Armour 

America 

Schooner 

155 

266.63 

*  British  design 

Several  types  of  boats  are  represented  in  this  list.  The  Valhalla  is  ship  rigged  with  three  masts  ; 
the  Apache  is  a  three-masted  bark;  \h%  Ailsa  a.  yawl;  the  Atlantic  and  Utozoana  three-masted 
schooners ;  the  Sunbeam,  three-masted  topsail  schooner  and  the  others  two-masted  schooners. 
The  Valhalla,  Apache,  Sunbeam,  Atlantic  and  Utoivana  are  auxiliaries,  but  under  the  conditions  of 
the  race  they  have  had  their  propellers  removed  and  use  sails  for  power  only. 


astern,  although  they  never  sighted  one 
another  after  the  first  day  out. 

Now,  while  yacht  designers  tell  us  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  naval  architect- 
ure during  the  past  forty  years,  it  was 
not  until  1900  that  Endymion,  a  contestant 
in  the  race  of  this  year,  was  able  to  clip  i 
hour  55  V!\vmx\.G:'S,o^  Henrietta! s  record,  made 
thirty-four  years  before. 

The  second  race,  sailed  in  1870,  was  be- 
tween James  Ashbury's  English  schooner, 
Cambria,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett's 
Dauntless,  and  is  the  only  international 
transatlantic  race  ever  held  prior  to  the 
present  contest.  This  race  from  Daunt's 
Rock,  Ireland,  to  Sandy  Hook,  was  won  by 


for  the  Emperor's  Cup  which  began  May 
i6th. 

While  it  is  an  impossibility  to  pick  a 
winner  in  a  race  where  luck,  navigation 
and  a  thousand  and  one  things  may  enter, 
yet  the  five  boats  among  which  the  honor 
seems  to  rest  are  Valhalla,  Endymion, 
Thistle,  Atlantic  and  Hildegarde.  In  mod- 
erate winds  and  not  too  much  sea  Atlantic 
should  win,  while  in  a  heavy  blow  and 
rough  going  Valhalla  will  probably  drown 
out  the  rest  of  her  rivals.  In  fresh 
winds  and  ordinary  seas  Endymion,  Thistle 
and  Hildegarde  should  stand  the  best 
chance;  in  light  head  winds  and  a  smooth 
sea  Ailsa  should  outfoot  the  fleet. 


THE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  WORLD 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


ATHLETICS   AS    HONEST   LIVELIHOOD 

WHILE  there  has  been  much  right- 
minded  condemnation  of  college  ath- 
letes who  make  a  business  of  sport  and 
chase  the  dollar  with  as  much  ardor  as  the 
pig-skin,  there  is  another  side  of  the  case. 
Teaching  physical  culture  as  a  livelihood, 
or  combining  the  duties  of  the  school  or 
college  instructor  with  those  of  directing 
the  work  of  the  gymnasium  and  playing 
fields,  is  a  modern  and  a  commendable  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  gospel  in  .education. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  activity  was  A. 
A.  Stagg,  now  at  the  head  of  the  physical 
department  of  Chicago  University.  Soon 
after  leaving  Yale  he  established  at  Spring- 
field a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  for  educating 
gymnasium  instructors,  and  his  initiative 
opened  up  a  profitable  and  wholesome  voca- 
tion for  hundreds  of  young  men. 

Among  the  preparatory  schools  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  instructor  who  can 
add  to  learning  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
fondness  for  sport  is  preferred  above  the 
book-worm.  At  Groton,  for  example,  the 
masters  play  on  the  school  teams  with  the 
boys,  and  are  their  leaders  on  track  and 
field  and  river  in  a  sturdy  and  stimulating 
comradeship.  This  and  other  schools  of 
the  highest  class  seek  as  instructors  young 
men  of  the  type  outlined  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  at  Oxford,  the 
all-round  youth  of  active  body  and  mind, 
whose  influence  is  manly  and  stimulating 
outside  the  class-room. 

In  the  college  world  the  demand  for 
young  men  who  can  tell  the  student  how 
best  to  use  his  recreation  hours,  how  to 
train  and  develop  his  body  and  how  to  do 
things  in  the  right  way,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing the  country  over.  A  trainer  at  a  uni- 
versity of  the  Middle  West  recently  made 
an  appeal  to  the  students  which,  while  it 
has  the  smell  of  money  in  it,  yet  preaches 
some  sound  doctrine : 

"There  is  not  a  year  in  which  we  do  not 
have  eight  or  ten  more  requests  for  teach- 
ers who  can  give  instruction  in  athletic  pas- 
times than  we  can  supply.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  majority  of  students  who  are 
fitting  themselves  for  teaching  seem  to  have 
overlooked,  and  we  receive  many  letters 
from  former  students  who  are  teaching  in 
schools  and  colleges,  asking  us  for  infor- 
mation to  equip  them  for  giving  physical 
and  athletic  instruction.  A  man  does  not 
have  to  be  a  star  athlete  to  fill  a  position 
of  this  kind.  Among  the  advantages  in  be- 
ing able  to  give  athletic  instruction  is  the 
fact  that  a  teacher  can  command  $400  or 
$500  a  year  more  salary  if  he  has  this  kind 
of  equipment." 


No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  sort  of 
advice,  on  the  score  of  "professionalism," 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  a  sound 
athletic  training  will  make  a  better  teacher 
and  a  better  man  among  youth,  and  he 
earns  his  additional  salary  in  the  most 
wholesome  wa}'.  He  is  'in  a  different  class 
from  the  graduate  who  makes  a  profession 
of  coaching  football  teams  three  months  in 
the  year  and  who  makes  a  failure  of  every- 
thing else  he  undertakes  during  the  other 
nine  months. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  A  NOVEL  REACTION 

The  wind  sets  in  a  new  quarter  when  a 
university  hitherto  conspicuous  for  athletic 
success  and  spirit  declares  that  her  students 
are  too  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  class-room,  the  laboratory  and  the  lec- 
ture-hall to  step  aside  for  sport.  The  edi- 
torial voice  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania strikes  this  uncommon  note  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  students  w^ho  have  matriculated 
seem  to  have  chosen  the  university  rather 
as  a  place  where  superior  training  may  be 
the  reward  of  their  tuition  fees,  than  as  an 
arena  for  the  exhibition  of  skill  in  sports, 
such  as_  lacrosse,  baseball,  wrestling  and 
gymnastics.  On  what  other  basis  of  reason- 
ing can  the  fact  be  explained  that  in  all 
these  branches  of  intercollegiate  activity 
the  red  and  blue  has  been  outclassed? 

"Seriousness  of  deportment  has  not  only 
affected  the  athletic  branches  of  recreation, 
but  has  utterly  killed  others.  A  few  years 
ago  the  university  had  a  military  band  with 
horns  and  other  implements  of  melody.  It 
was  not  a  great  band,  but  it  took  time  from 
study,  and  was  abandoned.  An  orchestra 
followed  the  band  into  oblivion.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Debating  Union,  which  met  week- 
ly for  a  long  while,  closed  its  debates. 

"Another  forcible  example  of  a  serious 
determination  to  obtain  from  the  teaching 
staff  the  utmost  farthing's  worth  of  instruc- 
tion, and  from  university  hours  the  utmost 
increment  of  knowledge,  was  the  recent 
protest  of  graduating  students  against  the 
use  of  even  a  portion  of  their  time  for  the 
physical  culture  wisely  deemed  essential  to 
perfect  mental   and  physical  poise. 

"The  students  of  the  university  rejoice 
in  the  success  of  any  of  their  athletic  rep- 
resentatives, but  as  a  mass  they  show  a  re- 
markable indifference  to  defeat,  which  has 
grown  steadily  with  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  requirements  in  admission  and 
study. 

"The  matriculation  at  other  universities 
of  many  of  the  most  promising  athletes  of 
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preparatory  schools  and  academies  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  been  endured  with  apparent 
indifference,  and  the  general  sentiment 
seems  to  he  that  such  things  are  worth 
seeking  as  high  scholarships  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  finance  and  art." 

While  the  experts  are  wrestling  with 
the  college  football  game,  which  needs 
overhauling  along  radical  lines,  another 
style  of  play  has  gained  a  foothold  almost 
unnoticed.  The  association  game  with  its 
dashing,  open  play  and  its  attractions  for 
those  who  wish  sport  without  severe  train- 
ing and  punishment,  is  already  established 
on  a  solid  basis.  The  movement  began  at 
Harvard  last  year,  when  a  squad  of  stu- 
dents, who  had  learned  the  game  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  introduced  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Cambridge,  perhaps  spurred  on  by 
the  threat  of  President  Eliot  to  place  the 
old  game  under  the  ban.  The  association 
game  is  as  well  suited  to  the  spring  season 
as  baseball,  and  recent  months  have  seen 
some  lively  play  on  many  fields.  Now 
comes  Haverford  with  the  proposition  to 
organize  an  intercollegiate  association 
schedule.  Columbia  has  put  a  team  in  the 
field,  and  is  ready  to  join  Harvard  and 
Haverford  in  a  permanent  organization, 
while  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  are  talking 
of  fostering  this  infant  among  American 
athletic  activities.  Columbia  played  its  first 
match  in  April,  against  the  Boys'  Club,  at 
Maspeth,  Long  Island.  The  latter  team 
consisted  entirely  of  young  Americans  who 
have  recently  picked  up  the  game.  The 
university  players  comprised  half  a  dozen 
English  students,  two  or  three  of  the  col- 
lege eleven  and  a  scattering  of  men  who 
had  never  played  football  of  any  kind. 

The  game  seems  to  be  passing  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  It  opens  a  new 
field  of  opportunity  for  active  youth  which 
has  not  the  weight  and  strength  to  stand 
the  shock  of  the  iron-clad  college  game, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  games 
should  not  flourish  side  by  side,  as  in  Eng- 
land, where  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sup- 
port their  Association  and  Rugby  teams  by 
the  dozen.  Association  football  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  crack  basket-ball  players, 
whose  limber  activity  could  find  new  op- 
portunity through  the  spring  term.  While 
their  toes  will  have  to  be  educated  instead 
of  their  hands,  their  agility,  resourcefulness 
and  team  work  should  make  them  highly 
eligible  men  for  association  football. 


university  who  have  not  sufficient  ability 
to  make  the  'varsity  team." 

This  official  indorsement  of  baseball  by 
faculty  participation  is  a  cheering  sign  of 
the  times.  It  will  accomplish  at  Cornell 
what  the  Leiter  Cup  series  have  done  ior 
Harvard  pastime.  Every  man  in  residence 
at  Cambridge  is  eligible  to  join  one  of  these 
"scrub"  teams,  except  members  of  the  reg- 
ular squads,  and  as  a  result  baseball  is 
played  by  hundreds  of  men  for  the  fun  of 
it.  To  organize  a  nine  for  the  Leiter  Cup 
games  it  is  necessary  only  to  register  the 
names  of  the  team,  the  captain  and  twelve 
players. 

The  teams  are  then  grouped  in  sections, 
each  team  plays  a  game  with  every  other 
team  in  its  section,  and  the  team  in  each 
section  which  obtains  the  highest  percent- 
age of  games  won  is  the  leader  of  the  sec- 
tion. Then  these  leaders  play  one  another 
for  the  championship  and  the  possession 
of  the  Leiter  Cup.  This  system  brings  into 
the  field  such  cheerful  and  spectacular 
nines  as  the  Gin  Rickeys,  the  Patchworks, 
the  Grasshoppers,  the  Texas  Leaguers,  the 
Indians,  the  Butterfingers,  the  Sky  Pilots 
and  the  R.  E.  Morses. 

In  the  West,  the  baseball  spirit  of  the 
campus  is  thriving  in  similar  fashion.  At 
the  University  of  Minnesota  a  schedule  of 
twenty  games  has  been  arranged  among 
the  several  departments,  including  the 
"Pharmacists  vs.  Engineers;  Academics  vs. 
Laws,  and  the  Medics  vs.  Pharmacists." 

Another  noteworthy  mission  of  baseball 
is  that  more  and  more  it  brings  the  col- 
leges in  touch  with  the  preparatory  schools. 
Of  the  leading  branches  of  athletics  it.  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  schools  can 
compete  with  their  elders,  who  outclass  the 
youngsters  in  football  and  track  athletics. 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  include  in 
their  schedules  games  with  such  schools  as 
Hill,  Exeter,  Andover,  Lawrenceville  and 
Mercersburg.  And  now  and  then  the  big 
fellows  must  take  a  drubbing  on  the  dia- 
mond at  the  hands  of  their  young  rivals, 
which  is  good  for  the  school  spirit  and  fos- 
ters these  baseball  nurseries.  During  Cor- 
nell's spring  trip  through  the  South,  the 
nine  was  victorious  over  all  the  college 
teams  played,  but  was  defeated  in  the  only 
"prep"  school  contest.  The  relations  bred 
between  school  and  college  by  baseball  as- 
sociation make  for  a  friendly  spirit  and 
good  fellowship. 


THE    MISSIONARY    SPIRIT    IN    BASEBALL 

In  order  to  spread  the  gospel  of  sane 
recreation  among  the  students  at  large,  the 
deans  and  the  heads  of  the  different  col- 
leges of  Cornell  University  have  offered  a 
cup  to  be  awarded  to  the  winning  team  in 
a  series  of  intercollegiate  games.  It  is 
stated  in  the  "deed  of  gift,"  that  the  "pur- 
pose of  offering  this  cup  is  to  encourage 
outdoor  sport  among  the   members   of  the 


A    WESTERN    SCHOOLBOYS      CARNIVAL 

It  was  said,  and  not  so  very  long  ago, 
that  Western  athletics  among  the  colleges 
were  handicapped  by  lack  of  trained  pre- 
paratory school  or  "feeder"  material,  as 
compared  with  the  Eastern  leaders  of 
sport.  When  the  Middle  West  became 
convinced  that  there  was  something  in  this 
theory,  with  characteristic  energy  and  initi- 
ative,  it  planned   to   remedy   the   weakness 
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by  stimulating  sport  among  the  schools. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  nurs- 
ery schemes  is  the  interscholastic  meet, 
which  will  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor  this  year, 
open  to  all  high  schools  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  This  ath- 
letic carnival  will  be  made  uncommonly 
attractive  fo  the  young  contestants.  The 
meeting  will  be  finished  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. May  27th,  so  that  the  visitors  can  at- 
tend the  Michigan-Chicago  baseball  game 
to  be  played  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  the  schoolboys  will  be  entertained 
by  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  Comedy 
Club,  which  will  present  an  original  play. 
The  Athletic  Association,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  fraternities  and  university 
clubs,  will  furnish  rooms  and  meals  for 
the  visitors  during  their  two-days'  stay — a 
stroke  of  hospitality  which  becomes  im- 
pressive when  it  is  known  that  nearly  six 
hundred  young  athletes  are  expected  to 
gather  in  Ann  Arbor. 

This  will  be  the  eighth  annual  meet  of 
this  interscholastic  association.  The  De- 
troit University  School  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  four  of  the  seven  meetings, 
and  one  meet  has  fallen  to  each  of  the 
Lansing,  Ann  Arbor  and  Lewis  Institute 
(Chicago)  Schools.  It  will  be  worth  look- 
ing at  some  of  the  records  made  in  these 
meetings,  for  they  are  of  a  quality  to  make 
the  crack  Eastern  school  athletes  "sit  up 
and  take  notice." 

The  100-yard  dash  stands  at  10  seconds 
flat;  the  220-yard  dash  at  21  4-5  seconds, 
and  the  quarter-mile  run  at  53  2-5  seconds. 
The  120-yard  hurdle  mark  is  16  2-5  sec- 
onds, and  the  pole  vault  is  recorded  at  11 
feet.  These  are  schoolboy  performances 
of  the  first  water. 

TRACK  ATHLETIC  RECORDS   THEN   AND   NOW 

What  skilled  intelligence  can  _  accomplish 
in  handling  athletic  material  is  nowhere 
more  impressively  shown  than  in  the  uri- 
relenting  onslaught  against  track  athletic 
records  through  thirty  years  of  intercolle- 
giate activity  on  the  cinder-path.  In  writ- 
ing of  conditions  in  the  seventies,  Walter 
Camp  has   said: 

"During  the  first  few  years  of  the  track 
games  at  New  Haven,  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  secure  entries.  The  writer  re- 
members being  asked  by  one  of  the  Doles 
(for  the  Dole  Brothers  were  of  very  great 
assistance  in  bringing  out  the  track  athletes 
about  this  time)  to  take  part  in  the  games. 
The  writer  Avas  then  playing  on  the  ball 
nine,"  and  had  stepped  across  the  field  to 
watch  the  work  of  the  track  men.  Upon 
being  asked  what  event  was  preferred.  Dole 
replied :  'Why,  any  that  you  like  to  try.' 
After  going  down  town  and  examining  the 
prizes  which  were  on  exhibition  in  a  tailor's 
window,  the  writer  concluded  that  the  prize 
for  the  hurdle  was  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able.    He  therefore  entered  for  that  event, 


and  after  a  day's  practice,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sore  shins,  won  the  race  and  a 
silver  pitcher." 

In  1877  a  full  programme  of  track  and 
field  events  was  first  contested  by  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association.  The  champions  and 
their  records  were  as  follows : 

loo-yard  dash — H.  H.  Lee,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,    10   1-5   seconds. 

220-yard  dash — H.  H^  Lee,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  23   1-2  seconds. 

120-yard  hurdle — Stevenson,  Princeton, 
18  1-2  seconds. 

440  yard  run — G.  M.  Hammond,  Colum- 
bia, 54  seconds. 

Half-mile  run — G.  M.  Hammond,  Colum- 
bia, 2  minutes  20  1-2  seconds. 

One-mile  run — W.  Beams,  Columbia,  5 
minutes  33   1-2  seconds. 

Running  high  jump — H.  L.  Geyelin,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  4  feet  11  inches. 

Running  broad  jump — H.  H.  Lee,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  19  feet  7  inches. 

Pole  vault^ — J.  Pryor,  Columbia^,  7  feet  9 
inches.  « 

Putting  shot — F.  Larkin,  Princeton,  23 
feet. 

Throwing  hammer — G.  Parmeley,  Prince- 
ton, 75  feet. 

The  records  of  the  intercollegiate  meet 
for  1904  fairly  gallop  away  with  all  these 
musty  figures  of  primitive  days,  save  in  the 
loo-yard  sprint.  Here  the  human  anatomy 
seems  to  have  reached  its  limit  of  effort,  or 
very  near  it,  many  years  ago,  despite  the 
immense  improvements  in  the  science  of 
training.  Here  are  the  latest  records  avail- 
able for  comparison: 

lOO-yard  dash — W.  A.  Schick,  of  Har- 
vard,  10  seconds. 

220-yard  dash — W.  A.  Schick,  of  Har- 
vard, 21   2-5   seconds. 

120-yard  hurdle — E.  J.  Clapp,  Yale,  15  4-5 
seconds. 

440-yard  run — J.  B.  Taylor,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  49  1-5  seconds. 

Half-mile  run^E.  B.  Parsons,  Yale,  i 
minute  56  4-5  seconds. 

One-mile  run — D.  C.  Munson,  Cornell,  4 
minutes  25  3-5  seconds. 

Running  high  jump — W.  C.  Lowe,  Syra- 
cuse, 5  feet  10  inches   (below  average). 

Running  broad  jump — Stangland,  Colum- 
bia, 23  feet  6  inches. 

Throwing  hammer  —  J.  R.  DeWitt, 
Princeton,  161  feet  3  inches. 

Putting  shot — F.  H.  Schoenfuss,  Har- 
vard, 44  feet   I   inch. 

Pole  vault— W.  Mclanahan,  Yale,  11  feet 
7  1-4  inches. 

Of  course,  if  a  table  of  recent  record- 
holders  were  compared  with  these  ancient 
performances,  the  differences  would  be  even 
more  notable.  This  would  not  be  a  fair 
comparison,  however,  and  as  the  two  tables 
stand,  they  tell  what  the  college  athletes 
could  do  on  an  average  day  of  1877,  and 
what  they  were  geared  up  to  thirty-seven 
years  later. 


HOW    TO    PACK    AND    UNPACK    IN 
THE   WOODS 

By  DAN   BEARD 


IN  the  first  place,  remember  that  square 
parcels  are  more  easily  packed  than  cy- 
lindrical or  round  ones,  and  that  goods  are 
now  put  up,  especially  for  campers  and 
packers,  in  cans  with  rectangular  sides. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  forget  that  a 
piece  of  cloth,  a  fragment  of  a  blanket,  or 
any  similar  covering  for  a  parcel,  or  box, 
is  essential;  a  rope  that  will  slip  from  the 
bare  box  will  lit  close  and  hug  the  same 
box,  when  it  is  covered  with  cloth,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
it  to  slip. 

Even  small  parcels  pack  much  better 
when  covered,  but  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  wrap  each  separate  parcel  in  a 
separate  wrapper;  so  go  to  the  woods  with 
these  things  in  small  bags  of  buckskin,  can- 
ton-flannel and  duck,  with  an  oil-silk  bag 
for  tooth-brush  (Figs,  i,  2,  3).  You  will 
note  that  a  wad  of  paper  is  packed  against 
the  line  on  the  reel  in  Fig.  i.  When  you 
unpack,  if  some  such  arrangement  is  not 
made,  you  will  often  find  your  line  so  loose 
on  the  reel  that  the  loops  are  interwoven 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  sometimes  takes  a 
good  half-hour  to  untangle  them. 

FISH    RODS 

should  be  packed  in  a  stifif  leather  case 
rnade  for  the  purpose.  I  lost  four  expen- 
sive rods  in  a  trip  across  Horse  Plains, 
from  Selish  to  Flathead  Lake,  because  I 
thought  it  more  economical  to  carry  the 
rods  in  their  own  cases  than  to  purchase 
a  leather  trunk  for  them.  The  delicate  rods 
were  ruined  by  chafing  and  rubbing  against 
other  baggage.  I  have  since  carried  rods 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  camp,  on 
horseback  and  on  Indian  wagons,  without 
injurj^  because  I  had  first  provided  a  stout 
leather  case  lined  with  plush  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

Your  spare  socks  pulled  over  your  reels 
will  protect  them  from  injury,  and  your 
change  of  underclothes  are  an  excellent 
thing  in  which  to  roll  up  your  toilet  articles 
and  personal  belongings. 

A    PILLOW 

would  be  the  last  luxury  one  would  think 
of  taking  with  him  on 
the  trail,  and  yet  if  you 
have     a     good,     clean 

flour   bag   in   which    to  (%Wyf"  ^\^-^/ i 

put    your    extra    cloth-  ' 

ing,  toilet  articles,  to- 
bacco, etc.,  you  can  use 
this    for    a   pillow,  r^^sf^ 

There    should    be    a  I 

little  spare  ammuni- 
tion,   a    private    supply 


of  matches,  your  fly-book  and  reels  in  this 
bundle;  in  fact,  it  should  contain  all  your 
personal  necessities,  and  when  your  bed 
roll  is  rolled  up  your  pillow  should  be  in- 
side. By  this  arrangement  you  have  all  the 
things  you  need  as  soon  as  your  bed  is  un- 
rolled for  the  night. 

The  kitchen  at  first  is  often  the  source 
of  more  or  less  bother  and  trouble;  packs 
are  untied  for  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a  spoonful 
of  sugar,  tents  unrolled  for  a  block  of 
matches;  but  small  sacks  will  prevent  this 
difficulty.  Secure  a  number  of  bags,  each 
to  hold  about  5  or  10  pounds  of  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  salt,  rice,  beans,  prunes,  etc.  Put 
them  all  in  one  pack,  or  box,  so  that  when 
in  camp  you  can  put  your  hand  on  any- 
thing you  want.  Put  your  flour  in  water- 
proof sacks,  and  don't  forget  that  before 
3^ou  throw  the  diamond  hitch  the  pack- 
cover  goes  on. 

After  all  the  smaller  stuff  has  been  sys- 
tematically and  carefully  arranged, 

THE  BIG   PACKS 

are  not  difficult  to  make,  although  the  nov- 
ice may  find  some  trouble  in  so  adjusting 
the  duffle  that  the  side  packs  are  of  equal 
weight.  The  necessity  of  one  pack  balanc- 
ing the  other  can  be  seen  by  even  a  very, 
very  tenderfoot,  but  accurate  judging  of 
the  relative  weight  of  pack  comes  only  with 
practice,  and  the  beginner  must  guess  it — 
make  two  guesses  and  strike  an  average 
until  practice  makes  him  proficient.  An  old 
hand  can  tell  within  a  pound  or  two. 

Another  important  item  to  remember  is 
to  make  the  packs  of  the  most  convenient 
form  for  the  pack-horse  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  proposed  trail,  and  to  rope  them 
tightly. 

ROPING   PACKS 

First  tie  a  slipnoose  in  the  end  of  your 
rope,  using  a  knot  that  may  be  easily  un- 
done and  yet  wall  not  pull  out  or  give. 
Make  the  loop  A  (Fig.  4),  then  bring  the 
line  up  and  over  and  under  the  B  end,  mak- 
ing the  loop  C,  as  shown  by  Fig.  5 ;  next 
bring  the  end  B  through  the  loop  A,  under 
it,  double  back  and  pull  it  out  through  the 
C  loop,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  6; 
pull  tight,  and  you  have  Fig.  7,  a  knot  that 
will   hold,   won't   slip   and  may  be  undone 
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should  you  wish  to  use  the  rope  for  some 
other  purpose. 

Now  that  the  rope  is  prepared,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  you  have  a  50-lb.  sack  of  flour 
and  a  60-lb.  sack  of  beans,  and  j^ou  desire 
to  rope  them  together  for  a  side  pack.  First 
experiment  with  the  two  sacks  until  you 
find  a  position  in  which  they  fit  perfectly 
together,  and  then  make  a  slipnoose  of 
your  rope  by  slipping  the  free  end  through 
"the  A  loop  and  slip  the  noose  around  the 
ends  of  both  sacks,  as  shown  by  Fig.  8. 

Draw  the  slipnoose  tight,  bring  the  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  pack  and  take  a 
hitch  around  the  other  end  of  the  bags,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  9.  Next  pass  the  rope  under 
the  pack,  taking  a  turn  around  each  rope, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  11,  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, where  it  is  slipped  under  the  cross 
loop,  over  the  other  and  under  the  cross 
loop  again,  as  shown  by  Fig.   10. 

Now  make  a  half-hitch  on  the  rope,  over 
the  end  of  the  pack,  as  shown  by  Fig.  12; 
bring  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  down  along 


the  side  of  the  pack,  poking  it  under  the  two 
loops,  or  cross  ropes,  as  shown  by  Fig.  13; 
coming  back  over,  as  shown  by  Fig.  14,  then 
down  again  and  under,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  15,  and  cincl^  While  doing  this  with 
a  large  pack  each  of  the  two  men  throwing 
the  hitch  has  a  stick  with  which  he  pries 
up  the  cross  ropes,  in  ord.er  that  the  loose 
end  of  the  rope  may  be  passed  under,  when 
required,  without  loss  of  time. 

Now  follow  the  pack  with  the  rope 
around  to  the  other  side  and  cinch  again, 
as  in  Fig.  15,  make  fast  the  loose  end  of  the 
rope,  and  you  have  a  pack  which  will  not 
come  undone. 

It  is  really  a  two-man  hitch,  and  two  old- 
timers  will  throw  it  in  no  time.  One  fel- 
low takes  a  couple  of  turns,  pulls  tight,  the 
other  fellow  lifts  end  of  pack  and  passes 
rope  under,  the  two  working  together  as 
with  the  diamond  hitch.  When  one  man 
attempts  to  throw  this  hitch  alond  it  is 
apt  to  be  sloppy  in  exefcution. 

THE     SHAPE    OF    PACKS 

is  of  very  great  importance,  while  the  packs 
themselves  must  be  as  compact  as  possible; 
they  must  also  lie  close  to  the  horse ;  that  is, 
the  horse  and  his  pack  must  be  as  near  one 
as  your  skill  can  make  them;  this  will  pre- 
vent jutting  rocks,  brush  or  trees  from 
scraping  the  pack  from  the  animal's  back. 
The  exact  shape  of  the  packs  cannot  be 
given,  but  the  general  rule  is  to  make  tliem 
oblong.  This  form  takes  the  hitch  best, 
and  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  sides  of 
the  horse's  body. 

MAN    PACKING 

The  time  to  do  your  thinking  is  before 
you  begin  to  pack;  while  packing  you 
should  work  like  an  automaton;  the  near- 
er that  you  can  come  to  packing  with  your 
eyes  shut  the  closer  do  you  approach  wise 
packing. 

The  brain  work  shows  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pack,  the  animal  work  in  the 
endurance  displayed  in  carrying  it,  and 
when  it  is  once  on  your  shoulders,  if  you 
can  get  your  mind  entirely  off  your  pack, 
you  will  shift  with  it  more  than  half  the 
load ;  that  is  why  I  say  the  animal  work 
begins  with  the  toting  of  the  pack.  The 
tenderfoot  with  his  first  pack  is  "a  sight  to 
sun  your  back  on,"  as  a  North  Wilderness 
man  said  to  me.  He  looks  as  if  he  were 
carrying  a  ton,  and  evidently  thinks  that 
his  pack  weighs  even  more  than  that;  this 
is  because  his  mind  is  on  his  pack. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  can 
be  no  cast-iron  rules  for  this  sort  of  thing 
until  men  are  all  turned  from  one  mould, 
and  as  long  as  we  di^^r  mentally  and  phys- 
ically rules  can  be  Oii.y  general.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  the  results  of  many 
backaches,  and  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth  to  novices ;  old  hands  possibly 
know  even  better  rules,  but  they  will  all 
agree  on  this — 
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DON  T  TAKE  MORE  THAN  YOU  MUST 

to  insure  the  necessities  of  life. 
As   in  animal  packing,   so  it  is  in  man, 

THE   SHAPE  OF  THE  PACKS 

is  of  vital  importance.  An  oblong  pack 
resting  across  the  shoulders  is  usually  a 
comfortable  load,  but  a  pack  which  extends 
out  beyond  the  shoulders  on  each  side  of  a 
man  means  trouble  for  him  in  brush  or 
timber,  and  in  crossing  a  wind-fall  may 
even  mean  serious  danger.  Make  your 
pack  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  trail, 
and  modify  it  as  much  as  allowable  to  con- 
form to  your  own  comfort. 

PORTAGE    PACKING 

Where  the  dunnage  is  taken  from  canoes 
and  packed  over,  the  portage  differs  from 
wilderness  packing  in  many  important  re- 
spects. The  first  and  most  important  is 
that,  be  the  portage  long  or  short,  difficult 
or  easy,  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  a 
definite  end,  hence  much  heavier  loads  may 
be  carried  by  each  individual.  After  an 
ordinary  man  has  toughened  his  muscles  by 
a  bit  of  outdoor  work  he  may  carry  a  two- 
hundred-pound  load  over  a  portage,  but  in 

WILDERNESS    PACKING 

the  weight  of  the  pack  must  be  very  much 


less  than  these  figures,  for  here  a  man 
must  carry  his  load  indefinitely,  and  much 
depends  upon  the  skillful  arrangement  of 
the   pack. 

Grub,  clothes,  guns,  ammunition,  axe  and 
frying-pan  arc  the  actual  necessities,  with 
a  few  small  extras,  such  as  matches,  knives, 
tooth-brush,  comb,  etc. 

For  a  two  months'  trip  a  man's  personal 
duffle  should  not  weigh  over  50  pounds. 
Two  8-lb.  blankets,  two  suits  of  under- 
clothes, two  flannel  shirts,  one  light  and 
one  heavy  pair  of  trousers,  two  pairs  of 
shoes,  four  pairs  of  socks,  one  knife,  one 
pocket  comb,  one  tooth-brush,  tobacco  in 
flat,  rectangular  plugs,  a  gun,  ammunition 
and  a  light  waterproof  cover  for  his  bed- 
roll. 

Make  a  neat  bundle  of  all  the  small  arti- 
cles which  you  do  need  every  day,  and  put 
them  in  a  bag  for  your  pillow.  Spread 
your  waterproof  and  your  blankets  in  the 
middle  (Fig.  16).  Fold  as  in  Fig.  17,  the 
other  side  over  now,  and  then  begin  at  one 
end  and  roll  into  a  snug,  but  not  a  hard, 
tight  roll,  with  the  ends  turned  in.  Now  di- 
vide your  grub  and  make  it  fit  the  packs; 
don't  make  a  hard  boulder  of  your  bean  bag, 
as  in  Fig.  19,  but  give  them  plenty  of  room, 
and  make  an  easily  adjusted  pack,  as  in 
Fig.  20.  When  j'our  pack  suits  you,  try  it 
on  and  see  if  it  hangs  well.  Keep  it  well 
up    around    the    shoulders. 

When  a  pack  begins  to  "hunt  you,"  stop 
right  there  and  readjust  it;  often  a  tilt  this 
way  or  that,  or  even  reversing  it,  will  make 
things  comfortable.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  who  has  been  played  out  with  a 
light_  pack  recovers  his  strength  under  a 
heavier  one. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  always  think  of 
the  unpack  while  packing,  things  will  run 
smoothly  in  camp. 


THE   RABBITS'    MOST   BITTER   FOE 

By  JOHN   BURROUGHS 


IN  the  winter  of  1901-02  there  seemed  to 
have  been  an  unusual  number  of  minks  in 
the  woods  in  my  neighborhood.  There  were 
numbers  shot  and  trapped,  and  their  tracks 
were  seen  in  the  snow  almost  everywhere. 
Twice  we  saw  where  minks  had  killed  our 
little  brown  rabbits.  The  ways  of  life  of 
the  weasel,  or  bloodsucker,  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood, and  the  killing  of  these  rabbits, 
in  particular,  presented  most  interesting 
problems.  How  did  the  minks  manage  to 
catch  them?  In  every  case  the  rabbit  was 
apparently  run  down  in  fair,  open  running. 
In  one  case  in  particular  the  mink  had 
chased  the  rabbit  across  a  celery  swamp,  as 
smooth  and  level  as  a  dance-hall  floor. 
Whatever  hindrance  there  was  in  the  foot 
of  snow  would  have  hindered  the  mink 
more  than  the  rabbit.  The  mink  is  as 
slow  a  runner  as  the  rabbit  is  swift.  I 
have  seen  minks  run  several  times,  and 
their  peculiar,  measuring-worm  gait  takes 
them  along  about  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
run.  The  rabbit  cannot  only  go  with  in- 
credible speed,  but  can  course  for  hours. 
And  yet  the  mink  is  able  to  run.  down  the 
swift  rabbit.  The  rabbit  seems  to  give  up 
the  race;  it  would  look  almost  as  if  some 
unknown  law  of  nature  made  him  the  prey 
of  minks,  as  if  he  felt  that  was  his  destiny, 
and  did  not  try  to  escape  from  it.  In  the 
cases  we  observed,  the  jump  of  the  rabbit 
grew  shorter  and  shorter  until  it  became 
little  more  than  a  helpless  hop.  The  marks 
in  the  snow  indicated  that  the  mink  was 
not  being  dragged  by  the  rabbit,  but  that 
the  mink  did  not  overtake  his  victim  until 
the  latter,  for  no  apparent  reason,  had 
given  up  the  race.  And  yet  a  fox  seldom 
catches  a  rabbit,  and  probably  never  in 
open  running. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  the  weasel 
and  mink,  unlike  that  of  the  wolf,  fox  and 
dog,  the  rabbit  cannot,  or  dare  not,  "run  in." 
The  small  gray  rabbit  almost  invariably 
runs  to  earth,  sooner  or  later,  when  pur- 
sued by  a  hound.  But  how  does  the  rabbit 
know  that  he  cannot  run  to  earth  when 
pursued  by  a  mink?  By  instinct  alone.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  when  the 
usual  method  of  escape  is  cut  off  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  would  cause  a  rabbit  to 
give  up  a  race  for  life  in  which  he  had 
every  conceivable  advantage. 

It  seems  that  the  Northern  variable  hare 
is  often  run  down  and  caught  by  the  mink 
and  weasel,  the  same  as  our  rabbit.  Mr. 
Thompson  Seaton  says  that  in  Manitoba  he 
once  saw  a  weasel  chasing  a  hare  in  the 
open.  The  hare  ran  in  a  circle,  and  finally 
in  its  panic  of  fear  took  refuge  under  his 
sleigh.  Mr.  Seaton  also  reports  that  all 
his  Texan  hares  in  his  forest  preserve  in 
Connecticut  were  killed  by  weasels. 


Then  it  would  seem  as  if  these  blood- 
suckers have  some  power  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  As  it  is,  only  one  explana- 
tion can  be  offered  why  so  slow-running  an 
animal  as  a  mink,  or  w.easel,  can  catch  as 
swift  an  animal  as  a  rabbit. 

We  know  the  mink  does  not  tire  out 
the  rabbit  by  following  him  leisurely,  main- 
taining his  slower  gait  relentlessly,  never 
giving  his  victim  a  chance  to  eat,  and  so 
by  the  slow,  sure  ■  process  of  work  and 
worry  wearing  out  poor   Bunny. 

Hence  it  must  be  that  the  rabbit  has,  in 
common  with  other  small  rodents,  that  ter- 
rible, demoralizing,  or  panicky,  fear  of  all 
of  the  weasel  family;  a  fear  so  great  and 
bewildering  that  once  a  mink  is  on  its  trail 
the  rabbit  becomes  paralyzed  with  it,  and 
instinctively  knowings  that  he  cannot  escape 
by  running  in  a  hole,  gives  up. 

If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  a  law  in  nature 
that  we  do  not  fully  understand.  A  law 
akin  to  that  which  makes  a  rabbit  a  coward 
and  a  woodchuck  brave  to  his  dying  gasp. 
A  ferret  put  into  a  gray  squirrel's  hole  was 
at  once  driven  out  by  the  indignant  squir- 
rel. A  rabbit  has  as  sharp  teeth  as  a  squir- 
rel, and  surely  might  defend  itself  as  well 
as  a  young  woodchuck.  Yet  the  latter  will 
face  unflinching  two  dogs  and  a  man.  Aft- 
er his  back  is  broken,  and  he  is  helpless, 
will  he  hold  up  his  head  and  whistle  a  fierce 
defiance.  Yet  a  rabbit  will  not  even  try 
to  escape,  apparently,  from  an  animal  it 
could  just  as  well  elude  as  not!  It  seems 
almost  as  if  the  rabbit  were  meant  for  food 
for  other  animals,  nature  having  given 
him  great  reproductive  powers  and  unlim- 
ited food,  and  then  saddled  him  with  some 
strange  fatality  that  makes  him  play  his 
part,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  the  general 
scheme  of  wild  life. 

FATAL    SPAWNING 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  often  carried  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  some  question  of  natu- 
ral history,  experiments  that  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  by  individuals.  Two  of 
such  come  to  my  mind :  the  New  York 
State  fisheries  experiments  on  lamprey  eels 
on  one  of  the  Western  New  York  lakes, 
and  that  of  the  Federal  government  on  a 
stream  of  an  Idaho  lake  with  salmon.  Both 
were  carried  out  to  determine,  primarily, 
if  the  parent  fish  all  die  after  depositing 
their  eggs.  It  was  found  that  they  did. 
Weirs,  etc.,  were  built  across  the  streams, 
fully  equipped  stations  were  built  and  the 
whole  proceedings  placed  under  the  night 
and  day  supervision  of  experts.  Records 
were  kept  of  every  fish  passing  up  stream 
— of  which  none  returned  alive,  all  dying 
a  most  dreadful   death. 
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In  summer  one  will  often  see  along  gravel- 
ly streams  dead  lamprey  eels,  many  of  them 
partly  eaten  up  with  fungus  growths.  Ear- 
lier, on  the  little  ripples,  one  will  often  find 
the  lampreys  building  their  nests  of  gravel 
and  laying  their  eggs.  Many  people  have 
supposed  the  dead  lampreys  were  simply 
chance  deaths,  due  to  sickness  or  accident, 
just  as  one  will  find  an  occasional  dead 
sparrow  or  crow  under  a  sparrow  or  crow 
roost.  It  was  likewise  with  the  salmon 
that  visit  some  of  the  streams  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  experiment  stations  settled  the 
question  that  all  the  lampreys  and  all  of 
that  particular  kind  of  salmon  die.  And 
it  was  also  shown  that  the  death  of  the 
parent  was  unnecessary.  It  is  a  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  cruelty  and  wastefulness 
of  nature;  a  case  where  the  instinct  of 
propagation,  always  strong  and  universal, 
seems  to  have  almost  overreached  itself. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  hold  nature  ac- 
countable; the  death  of  the  fish  seeming  to 
be  partly  due  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
life  that  they  find  in  the  shallow  streams 
where  they  come  to  spawn. 

Both  the  eels  and  salmon  live  in  deep 
water,  where  there  is  little  light  and  where 
the  water  remains  cool  the  year  around. 
Coming  into  the  shallow  streams  the  ex- 
cessive light  renders  them  blind,  and  rub- 
bing against  stones,  etc.,  in  the  warmer 
water,  they  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the  vari- 
ous fungus  growths.  The  salmon,  of  the 
experiment  referred  to,  lost  their  eyes,  fins 
and  often  their  tails,  great  holes  having 
been  eaten  into  them;  they  became  utterly 
exhausted,  the  few  that  ever  came  back 
down  the  stream  simply  drifting  against  the 
weir,  unable  to  swim.  When  they  left  the 
salt  water  they  were  beautiful,  silvery  fish, 
charged  with  life  and  vigor — their  trip  of 
often  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Columbia, 
against  the  strong  current,  their  fights  and 
spawning  brought  them  to  a  miserable,  lin- 
gering death.  It  would  have  seemed  wiser 
on  the  part  of  nature,  to  have  let  them 
spawn  in  the  sea,  as  the  sea-fish  do. 

In  the  case  of  the  lamprey  eels,  though 
their  death  is  more  certain  and  universal, 
and  not  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  salmon, 
to  a  few  species  and  streams,  there  is  more 
reason  and  excuse,  since  the  young  lam- 
preys live  for  several  years  buried  in  the 
gravelly  bottom  of  the  stream,  where  their 
parents  lay  their  eggs.  Here  they  find  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  development 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  go  down 
stream  to  the  lake  or  ocean,  where  they 
reach  full  maturity  in  preying  upon  other 
fish.  In  many  places  these  young  lampreys 
are  dug  out  and  used  for  bait,  looking 
something  like  large  gray  earth-worms.  In 
some  way  they  absorb  their  sustenance 
from  the  mud  and  gravel  in  which  they 
live. 

The  whole  life-history  of  the  lamprey  is 
most  mysterious  and,  to  us  at  least,  revolt- 
ing.    They  require  large  waters  and  large 


fish  on  which  to  prey.  Whenever  the  habit 
of  going  up  small  streams  to  spawn  came 
about  and  the  habit  of  the  young  lamprey 
of  living  like  an  earth-worm  for  several 
years,  it  appears  strange  that  the  lamprey 
did  not  also  adapt  itself  to  the  spawning 
process.  For  with  them  death  comes  not 
alone  from  the  warm,  shallow  water  of 
the  stream  in  which  they  go  to  spawn,  but 
also  from  structural  and  functional  changes 
in  their  bodies  that  begin  their  destruction 
before  they  leave  the  deep  water.  In  fact, 
in  many  places,  as  in  Black  Creek  near 
here,  the  lampreys  go  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  out  of  the  big  waters  and  spawn  in 
a  cool,  clean,  deep  stream.  Even  these  all 
die.  Among  minor  changes  that  cause  their 
death  the  alimentary  canal  closes  entirely 
and  disappears,  and  their  flesh  becomes 
green  and  poisonous.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
an  English  king  died  from  eating  lampreys 
in  this  condition.  It  is  a  curious  law  of 
nature  that  has  ordained  that  the  lampreys 
should  reproduce  themselves  but  once. 
And  though  the  functional  disorders  caused 
by  the  approach  of  the  time  to  spawn  de- 
velop so  rapidly  and  are  so  fatal,  yet, 
with  all,  how  careful  nature  is  that  they 
shall  not  die  until  they  have  deposited  their 
eggs !  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  dreadful  lamprey  belongs  to  a  very 
ancient  period,  and  that  in  the  evolution 
that  has  been  going  on  among  other  crea- 
tures it  has  somehow  been  left  behind.  Or 
we  can  read  a  deeper  meaning — perhaps 
nature,  ever  wise,  holds  this  check  upon 
the  lamprey  because  it  is  a  parasite,  and  by 
so  doing  maintains  that  balance  which  we 
find  among  all  her  creatures.  Do  the  read- 
ers of  Outing  know  of  a  parallel  case? 
Do  they  know  of  anything,  not  a  parasite, 
that  is  killed  by  simply  reproducing  itself? 
The  other  eels  are  not.  Some  might  like 
to  think  the  grewsome  death  of  the  lam- 
preys was  but  just  punishment  for  the  tor- 
tures they  inflict  on  other  fish. 

Next  July,  when  along  some  gravelly 
stream,  you  may  see  the  lampreys  building 
their  nests  of  stone  and  laying  their,  eggs. 
They  build  in  the  rapid  ripples  where  peb- 
bles and  cobble-stones  are  plentiful.  These 
they  drag  down  stream  by  fastening  to 
them  with  their  suckers,  often  several  eels 
fastening  to  one  large  stone.  After  laying 
some  eggs  they  rest  before  putting  on  an- 
other layer  of  stones.  Sometimes  ten  or  a 
dozen  eels  will  work  together,  making  a 
nest  six  or  eight  feet  across — though  the 
usual  number  is  two  eels. 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  a  lam- 
prey can  out-swim  any  fish.  Nevertheless 
the  soft-skinned,  sluggish  fish,  like  catfish, 
suckers,  sturgeon,  etc.,  are  more  often  their 
victims.  A  sturgeon  was  caught  with  twen- 
ty-eight lamprey  wounds  on  him.  The  Fish 
Commission  have  many  photographs  of  fish 
— especially  catfish — killed  by  lampreys.  I 
myself  have  often  caught  shad  with  a  lam- 
prey firmly  fastened  to  its  shoulders. 


THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE  STROKE 


By  RALPH  D.    PAINE 


FROM  a  layman's  view-point  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
wasted  over  the  various  styles,  strokes  and 
"schools"  of  rowing  among  our  American 
colleges.  To  pull  as  hard  as  you  can  and 
all  together  might  seem  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  to  him  who  is  used  to  yank- 
ing at  the  stubby  oars  of  skiff  or  dory. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  curricula  of  the  cam- 
pus halls  there  is  no  course,  even  in  higher 
mathematics,  which  has  demanded  more 
scientific  study  and  inspired  a  greater 
measure  of  trained  intelligence  than  the 
problem :  how  to  enable  eight  men  to  use 
their  strength  to  best  advantage  in  driving 
a  shell  over  four  miles  of  water.  A  dozen 
theories  have  had  their  defenders,  armed 
with  the  most  plausible  arguments,  and 
warring  camps  of  rowing  doctors  have  tested 
their  several  doctrines  through  nearly  half 
a  century  of  American   aquatic  history. 

Out  of  this  conflict  of  "strokes"  has  come 
the  outline  of  a  common  agreement  touch- 
ing the  main  essentials.  The  trend  toward 
a  distinctive  "American  college  stroke"  has 
been  steadily  progressive,  and  seemed  to 
reach  a  climax  two  years  ago  when  the  ex- 
pert eye  at  Poughkeepsie  identified  the  sev- 
eral eights  in  practice  rather  by  minor  dif- 
ferences than  by  any  variation  of  cardinal 
principles.  At  New  London,  not  only  were 
Harvard  and  Yale  trying  to  do  the  same 
things  in  much  the  same  way,  but  the  "new 
school"  of  rowing  at  Red  Top,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Colson,  of  Cornell,  differed  from 
that  coached  the  year  before  by  Messrs. 
Higginson  and  Storrow  only  in  the  finer 
points  of  finished  watermanship  and  all- 
round  detail. 

In  fact,  the  splendid  Hai-vard  eights  of 
1902  and  1903  closely  resembled  in  form 
the  crews  that  Courtney  was  sending  to 
Poughkeepsie.  This  was  not  direct  imita- 
tion, but  because  Higginson  and  Courtney 
were  building  on  the  same  basic  principles, 
as  taught  by  their  common  experience  and 
observation.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Colson 
picked  up  his  task  at  Cambridge,  he  did  not 
seek  new  material  on  the  theory  that  old 
oarsmen  must  learn  a  discarded  stroke  be- 
fore they  could  master  a  new  one,  but  he 
chose  the  veterans  of  Mr.  Higginson's 
crews,  and  by  this  showed  that  he  was  not 
preaching  a  gospel  strange  to  Harvard 
rowing. 

At  the  same  time  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin were  gradually  swinging  into  line 
toward  a  common  style,  as  will  be  explained 
a  little  later  on.  But  last  year,  on  the  Hud- 
son, this  evolution  of  an  "American  college 
stroke"  was  seemingly  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
by  the  unexpected  victory  of  Syracuse,  a 
newcomer  on  the  water.  The  theorists 
were  at  sea,  but  this  innovation  in  the  row- 
ing field  is  not  so  radical  as  it  at  first  ap- 
peared. 


Syracuse  turned  out  a  phenomenally 
strong  and  gritty  eight,  driven  by  a  stroke- 
oar,  Packard,  of  most  uncommon  merit.  He 
is  to  be  classed  with  John  Gardiner  who 
won  races  for  Pennsylvania  despite  the 
handicaps  of  a  vicious  rowing  style  which 
collapsed  after  he  left  the  crew.  Coach 
Ten  Eyck,  of  Syracuse,  taught  his  men  to 
pull  as  long  a  stroke  as  they  could  "bite 
off,"  and  to  carry  it  through  most  amaz- 
ingly, wherefore  their  oars  were  so  long 
in  the  water  that  the  importance  of  letting 
the  shell  run  smoothly  between  strokes 
could  be  overlooked.  With  immense  dash 
and  courage  these  young  giants  ripped  their 
killing  stroke  through  and  finished  strong, 
deserving  their  Ayctory   every  inch   of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
long  run,  Ten  Eyck  -wjill  find  this  style  a 
vulnerable  one.  An  average  eight  cannot 
pull  a  winning  four-mile  race  with  it,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  will  cut  off  the  stroke 
at  both  ends  and  pay  more  attention  to 
the  work  of  his  crews  while  their  oars  are 
out  of  the  water.  If,  then,  they  can  keep 
their  grip  on  their  splendid  catch  whose  ef- 
fectiveness suggests  the  catch  of  an  English 
University  eight,  they  will  have  put  their 
system  upon  a  solid  basis.  And  with  the 
stroke  thus  modified,  Syracuse  will  be 
working  in  harmony  with  her  rivals  toward 
agreement  in  the  matter  of  an  "American 
stroke." 

Harvard  has  this  year  broken  away  from 
this  common  school  by  employing  Wray, 
the  professional  sculler,  and  he  will  make  his 
debut  with  a  "get-there"  stroke  not  unlike 
the  deadly  style  of  Syracuse  last  year.  The 
Harvard  men  are  hurrying  back  on  their 
slides  as  if  the  devil  were  after  them,  in 
order  to  grab  the  water  and  drive  the  oar 
through  with  all  the  strength  of  arms,  legs 
and  backs.  In  other  words,  the  theory 
holds  that  time  is  wasted  when  the  oar  is 
not  in  the  water.  This,  also,  is  a  stroke 
which  may  win  with  an  uncommonly  pow- 
erful crew,  for  any  stroke  will  make  a  boat 
go  fast  if  eight  men  pull  it  exactly  together 
and  put  enough  steam  behind  it.  But  no 
successful  rowing  system  has  been  estab- 
lished based  upon  such  ideas  as  these.  It  is 
not  a  rash  prediction  that,  sooner  or  later, 
after  defeat  has  taught  its  lessons,  Harvard 
and  Syracuse  will  be  found  overhauling  their 
styles  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  row- 
ing systems  of  Cornell  and  Yale.  In  this 
event  the  "American  stroke"  will  have  been 
achieved. 

College  rowing  in  this  country  found  its 
earliest  pattern  in  the  style  of  the  oarsmen 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Imported  meth- 
ods suffered  a  "sea  change"  (just  as  hap- 
pened to  Rugby  Union  football) ,  and  showed 
astonishing  and  original  variations.  Even 
those  coaches  who  were  trying  to  keep  close 
to    English   principles    wandered    from   the 
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path  for  lack  of  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  their  work;  while  another  school, 
ruled  by  professional  scullers,  threw  over- 
board all  British  precedent^  bag  and  bag- 
gage, and  sought  to  adapt  the  style  of  the 
successful  single  sculler  to  the  eight-oared 
crew.  All  our  rowing  history  may  be 
thrown  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  rough 
divisions  :  that  mainly  influenced  by  English 
university  traditions,  and  that  moulded  by 
the  theories  of  the  professional   sculler. 

Now,  in  the  beginning,  all  these  rowing 
experts  had  similar  tools  to  work  with. 
English  experience  had  worked  out  a  stand- 
ard size  of  boat  and  oars,  and  the  oarsmen 
in  the  rough  as  the  motive  power  had  the 
same  physical  abilities  and  limitations  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  invention  of 
the  sliding  seat  made  royving  a  science,  for 
these  reasons : 

Given  a  boat  sixty  feet  long  by  two  feet 
wide  by  nine  inches  of  depth,  there  is  first 
the  problem  of  equilibrium.  This  ratio  of 
length  to  breadth  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  an  ordinary  needle.  Therefore  inside 
this  flattened  needle,  eight  men  of  a  total 
weight  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  ton 
must  maintain  an  exquisitely  delicate  ad- 
justment. They  must  more  than  balance 
and  steady  this  exaggerated  needle  while 
they  and  it  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  Thirty 
or  more  times  per  minute  this  weight  is 
shifted  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  toward  the 
stern,  and  back  toward  the  bow,  while  the 
shell  itself  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  per  minute,  or  sixteen 
feet  per  second. 

Therefore,  the  matter  of  applying  the 
greatest  possible  strength  to  the  end  of  an 
oar  becomes  infinitely  complicated  with  the 
problem  of  making  this  muscular  and  nerv- 
ous exertion  expend  itself  in  such  manner 
that  the  equilibrium  of  the  sensitive  vehicle 
is  always  preserved.  This  is  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  for  eight  men  to  attempt  a  drill 
with  rifles  in  perfect  unison,  while  Standing 
in  a  row  on  the  same  slack  wire,  where  the 
movement  of  one  must  instantly  affect  the 
balance  and  performance  of  all  the  others. 

The  power  of  the  crew  once  applied  in 
unison,  it  is  as  vital  to  its  speed  that  the 
impetus  of  the  effort  be  not  checked  before 
the  oars  are  ready  again  to  grip  their  ful- 
crum of  the  resisting  water.  Therefore,  the 
practically  continuous  shifting  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  human  engine  must  be  so 
handled  that  it  will  not  act  as  a  brake,  nor 
must  it  retard  the  process  of  making  ready 
for  the  succeeding  stroke  or  application  of 
power. 

Wherefore  all  scientific  rowing  has  found 
its  work  divided  into  two  parts  —  the 
"stroke,"  or  the  impetus  given  by  the  oars, 
and  the  "recover,"  or  the  making  ready  for 
another  effort  with  the  least  possible  check- 
ing of  speed  and  the  steadiest  balance  of 
the  skittish  shell. 

This  rowing  primer  in  tabloid  form  is 
needed    to    make    clear    the    storv    of    the 


growth  of  an  "American  style."  The  clos- 
est imitation  of  the  English  system  in  the 
early  days  of  our  rowing  was  shown  by 
Yale  under  "Bob"  Cook;  yet  in  a  few  years 
his  teaching  had  developed  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  divergence  from  the  parent  style. 
In  brief,  the  stroke  rowed  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  then,  and  now,  lays  stress  on 
these  principles  : 

When  the  eight  men,  sliding  aft  for  the 
catch  (or  beginning  of  the  effort  with  the 
oars)  are  extended  as  far  as  the  hinges  in 
their  backs  will  permit  them  to  reach,  the 
,  blades  bite  the  water  with  a  lunging  heave 
that  is  nothing  short  of  terrific.  Then,  in 
order  to  pull  the  stroke  hard  through  to 
its  finish,  the  legs  drive  the  slide  as  soon 
as  the  backs  are  fairly  anchored  against 
the  resisting  pull,  and,  "all  of  a  piece,"  the 
back,  legs  and  arms  carry  the  stroke  to  its 
finish,  until  the  last  possible  ounce  of  ef- 
fective power  has  been  applied.  The  oar  is 
in  the  water  for  as  long  a  time  and  through 
as  great  an  arc  as  possible.  Instantly  with 
the  finish,  as  the  men  are  swung  far  back, 
the  hands  shoot  out  to  get  the  oar  clear  of 
the  water,  the  backs  sway  up  again,  and 
the  slide  follows,  dragging  aft,  until  this 
series  of  movements  is  again  reversed. 

The  most  conspicuous  departure  from 
this  school,  as  seen  in  our  college  crews  of 
to-day,  is  the  shortening  of  the  body  swing, 
fore  and  aft.  It  is  rank  heresy  in  English 
eyes,  but  it  was  more  shocking  in  their 
sight  a  dozen  years  ago,  because  its  most 
violent  exaggerations  have  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

The  doctrine  which  impelled  Cook,  Court- 
ney and  other  pioneers  to  cut  off  the  long 
English  body  swing  was  worked  out  'logic- 
ally enough.  They  said  that  to  reach  for- 
ward until  the  body  was  doubled  and  to 
swing  back  the  other  way  until  the  oarsman 
was  almost  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
was  to  waste  strength,  because  the  propell- 
ing force  of  the  oar  was  most  effective  the 
nearer  it  could  be  applied  at  right  angles 
to  the  boat,  or  forward  of  the  outrigger. 
Compensation  for  shortening  the  swing 
could  be  gained  by  lengthening  the  sliding 
distance,  and  concentration  of  power  added 
by  widening  the  blade  of  the  oar. 

A  wider  blade,  a  longer  slide,  a  shorter 
body  swing;  these  were  the  fundamental 
changes  made  and  preserved  to  the  present 
time,  as  found  at  Yale  and  Cornell.  These 
features  were  rushed  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
tremes during  the  period  when  each  row- 
ing college  had  its  own  peculiar  "stroke." 
One  recalls  as  the  most  notable  example  the 
Cornell  crews,  as  taught  by  Courtney  prior 
to  1896.  The  body  swing  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  leg-drive,  until  the  eights  of 
that  time  sat  erect  at  catch  and  finish, 
pumping  furiously  back  and  forth.  It  was 
a  "piston-rod  stroke,"  in  which  all  the  steam 
went  to  the  legs.  Such  crews  rowed  as 
high  as  fifty  strokes  per  minute,  on  the  the- 
ory that  speed  was  gained  by  clawing  the 
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water  as  often  as  possible  after  the  fashion 
of  whipping  a  hoop  along  with  a  stick. 

Yale  had  her  era  of  this  "donkey-engine 
stroke,"  as  it  was  called  at  New  Haven,  in 
which  form  was  wlioll}^  sacrificed  to  rapid- 
ity of  motion.  It  was  made  even  more  ex- 
traordinary in  1882,  by  a  new  style  of  boat, 
designed  to  help  the  crew  row  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  strokes  per  minute.  Cap- 
tain Louis  Hull  was  responsible  for  an 
amazing  craft  in  which  the  oars  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  pairs  of  starboard 
and  port,  grouped  along  a  shell  sixty-eight 
feet  in  length.  More  surprising  was  the 
fact  that  the  crew  rowed  the  killing  style 
with  such  infernal  vigor  over  four  miles  of 
the  New  London  course  that  the  time,  20 
minutes  50  seconds,  was  the  fastest  made 
up  to  that  time  and  stood  as  a  record  until 
1888.  This  was  in  spite  of  losing  eight 
lengths  in  the  eel  grass. 

Only  a  crew  of  demon  oarsmen  could 
have  stood  the  pace,  and  the  next  year  the 
"donkey-engine"  style  met  disaster.  Jab- 
bing the  stroke  up  to  forty-six,  Yale  trailed 
home  fifteen  lengths  behind  the  clean  and 
easy  swing  of  Harvard. 

The  following  year  saw  Robert  J.  Cook 
in  charge  and  the  beginning  of  a  regime 
that  endured  with  brilliant  success  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  laid  much  more  stress  on 
form  than  the  Englishmen,  insisting  upon 
straight  backs,  smooth  and  finished  water- 
manship and  the  importance  of  the  "little 
things  that  count."  More  than  this,  he 
shortened  the  swing  without  lessening  its 
importance,  and  divided  the  stroke  into  a 
series  of  distinct  parts,  instead  of  rowing  it 
"all  in  a  piece." 

Listead  of  slumping  over  on  the  forward 
reach,  the  men  sat  well  up,  "within  them- 
selves," swung  up  very  sharply  with  a  dis- 
tinct motion  before  the  slides  were  started, 
used  a  fairly  hard  leg-drive,  and  were 
through  with  their  work  as  soon  as  the 
blade  of  the  oar  had  swept  aft  of  the  out- 
rigger. They  did  not  pull  through  hard  to 
the  finish,  and  used  the  arms  only  as  con- 
necting rods  to  finish  out  the  sweep  of  the 
blade,  in  order  to  make  time  for  the  quick 
.start  of  the  recover.  The  hands  shot  out 
like  lightning,  more  smartly  than  any  Eng- 
lish crew,  and  the  slide  was  started  very 
fast,  slowing  in  the  last  few  inches. 

The  slide-work  was  peculiar  to  Yale  in 
the  Cook  regime.  Starting  with  such  ra- 
pidity, the  slides  slowed  until  they  were 
barely  moving  while  the  men  reached  or 
"felt"  for  the  water  with  hard-held  delib- 
eration, and  seemed  to  "hang,"  a  fatal  fault. 
But  in  good  Yale  crews  there  was  no  real 
"hanging,"  for  the  slides  were  in  motion 
until  the  time  came  for  the  leg-drive  in  the 
other  direction.  Every  slow  and  careful 
motion  was  followed  and  preceded  by  one 
of  fiercely  concentrated  energy.  When  well 
rowed,  this  Yale  stroke  was  typical  of  the 
most  perfect  form  in  the  boat  and  the  pret- 
tiest watermanghip  until  Courtney  took  up 


the  leadership  with  his  crews  of  the  last 
half  dozen  years. 

A  chief  doctrine  of  this  system  was  to 
keep  the  boat  running  as  long  as  possible 
between  strokes,  represented  by  saying  that 
the  time  the  oar  was  in  the  water  stood  to 
the  time  it  was  out  as  one  is  to  two.  The 
quick  start  of  the  slides,  the  cautious  slow- 
ing down  toward  the  catch  was  all  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  jar  or  any  shock  of 
momentum  from  the  shifting  of  the  weight 
in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  motion  of 
the  boat.  For  this  reason,  also,  there  was 
no  pulling  of  the  arms  at  the  finish,  in  or- 
der that  there  might  be  time  for  lifting  the 
oar  squarely  from  the  water,  turning  with 
an  easy  and  graceful  roll  of  the  wrists,  and 
then  starting  the  recover  like  lightning. 
Time  saved  at  one  eaid  of  the  stroke  was 
gained  at  the  other. 

_  The  Cornell  era  of  modern  oarsmanship 
since  Courtney  abandoned  his  "donkey-en- 
gine" pace  has  trended  more  toward  the 
old  Cook  stroke  than  toward  anything  else. 
Much  attention  to  body  form  and  finished 
watermanship  have  been  combined  with  a 
swing  of  medium  length,  but  with  a  uni- 
form slide  motion,  instead  of  Mr.  Cook's 
accelerated  beginning  of  the  recover.  The 
hands  shoot  out  as  fast,  but  the  body  and 
slide  are  started  aft  together.  It  is  re- 
markable that  while  Courtney  was  once  the 
exemplar  of  the  high-speed  stroke  (the 
more  per  minute  the  better),  he  has  been 
the  leader  in  dropping  the  rate  of  stroke  to 
the  lowest  rate  among  the  colleges.  His 
marvelous  eight  of  1903  rowed  a  record- 
breaking  race  at  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight  strokes  per  minute.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  would  have  been  the  lowest  gait  for  a 
practice  paddle,  and  the  common  racing 
gait  was  geared  to  thirty-four. 

The  Cornell  stroke  at  twenty-eight  is  a 
long,  steady  sweep  through  the  water,  with 
the  longest  swing  of  any  first-class  Ameri- 
can crew,  a  careful  recover  of  uniform 
speed  and  a  splendid  leg-drive  that  is  the 
only  worthy  relic  of  the  discarded  "donkey 
engine."  The  catch  is  clean  and  hard,  but 
it  is  not  the  tearing  English  catch  that  rips 
through  the  water.  The  American  idea  has 
focused,  as  at  Cornell  and  Yale,  in  a  catch 
that  anchors  the  blade,  as  if  behind  a  post, 
and  that  stays  there.  The  object  is  to  pull 
the  boat  ahead  of  the  fulcrum,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  rip  the  blade  through  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  use  of  wider  blades  in  this  country. 
The  English  blade  is  five  and  a  half  or  six 
inches  wide,  while  the  American  standard 
may  be  set  at  seven  inches.  The  difference 
in  resistance  is  tremendous.  It  has  been 
found  that  most  American  crews  trying  to 
catch  as  hard  as  the  English  oarsmen  will 
"bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew,"  to  use 
the  aptest  phrase.  They  swing  up  on  the 
catch,  to  find  that  the  strain  on  their  oar  is 
too  great  to  be  carried  through  at  the  same 
pressure  of  power.     Therefore,  there  is  a 
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hitch,  or  break,  in  the  swing,  the  men  stop 
an  instant  and  carry  their  stroke  through 
"in  two  pieces." 

Yale  has  had  a  new  rowing  poHcy,  during 
the  last  five  years,  succeeding  that  of  Mr. 
Cook.  John  Kennedy,  a  professional  oars- 
man, of  unusual  intelligence  and  knowledge 
of  rowing  principles,  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  this  later  system,  assisted  by  the 
captains  and  graduate  coaches.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  tell  you  : 

"We  are  all  after  the  same  things,  only 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  them  in  somewhat 
different  ways." 

At  New  Haven  you  will  see  the  uniform 
slide,  with  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  and 
the  start  of  the  recover,  on  the  "all  in  one 
piece"  theory,  which  is  more  English  than 
was  the  Cook  interpretation  of  these  parts 
of  the  stroke.  But  the  catch  is  essentially 
of  the  American  type,  in  that  the  blade 
takes  the  water  firmly,  but  without  vio- 
lence, slipping  in  rather  than  grabbing  at 
the  water,  and  is  pulled  through  with  no 
let-up  to  the  finish.  The  legs  begin  their 
powerful  co-operation  as  soon  as  the  blade 
is  anchored  and  the  back  is  fairly  on.  The 
length  of  swing  differs  little  from  that  of 
old  Yale  crews,  and  is  a  trifle  shorter  than 
some   of  the   modern   Cornell   crews. 

While  all  the  styles  discussed  have  im- 
portant features  in  common,  Ellis  Ward, 
the  coach  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
crews,  stood  out  boldly  as  the  last  of  the 
unreconstructed  rebels  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  eight-oared  shell  rowing.  With 
plucky  persistence  he  clung  to  his  own 
methods  through  defeat  after  defeat  until 
he  scored  a  sensational  victory  over  Cor- 
nell at  Saratoga  in  1898,  and  followed  it  by 
two  successive  winnings  at  Poughkeepsie. 
With  all  due  credit  to  Mr.  Ward,  these 
successes  were  largely  owing  to  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stroke  oars 
ever  produced  in  this  countrj^,  John  Gardi- 
ner. He  could  not  only  drive  a  crew  with 
magnificent  power,  but  could  row  the  Ward 
stroke  as  no  other  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  master  it. 

Itis  a  system  perfect  in  theory,  immense- 
ly difficult  in  practice.  Of  course,  the  most 
effective  point  of  leverage  is  when  the  oar 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  boat,  or  half 
way  through  the  stroke.  This  is  the  most 
direct  point  of  application  of  power,  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  mechanics.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Ward  taught  his  pupils  that  they  must 
try  to  put  their  power  on  in  the  middle  of 
the  stroke.  This  is  practically  impossible. 
The  speed  of  the  boat  is  so  great  that  the 
human  equation  upsets  the  theory.  When 
the  oarsman  nerves  himself  to  catch  the 
water  with  all  his  strength  at  the  very  in- 
stant he  dips  his  blade  into  it,  his  power  is 
really  applied  nearer  the  middle  than  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke,  because  the  "boat 
gets  away  from  him."  Therefore,  when  he 
tries  to  make  his  supreme  effort  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stroke,  he  really  gets  it  into  play 


at  the  finish,  missing  his  aim  by  just  so 
much.  The  result  is  that  he  must  make  a 
tremendously  hard  finish  to  get  any  steam 
into  his  work,  and  for  this  reason  Penn- 
sylvania crews  reversed  the  principles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  styles  of  other  colleges, 
beginning  easy  and  finishing  with  a  yank 
of  the  arms  to  the  limit  of  their  strength. 
This  is  the  style  used  by  every  one  who 
pulls  a  skiff,  or  yawl,  "oiling"  into  the  water 
with  easy  lack  of  effort  and  pulling  hard  at 
the  finish. 
_  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Ward  made  conces- 
sion to  the  principles  becoming  general  else- 
where, and  at  last  coached  his  crew  to  ap- 
ply its  power  more  at  the  beginning  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  and  to  get  the 
semblance  of  a  "bona  Me"  catch. 

When  the  University  of  Wisconsin  first 
invaded  Eastern  rowing,  and  raced  within 
a  few  feet  of  beating  the  winner  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  regatta  two  years  on  end  (in 
1899  and  1900),  the  "Yarra  Yarra  stroke" 
and  Coach  O'Dea  were  widely  and  respect- 
fully discussed.  It  was  not  generally 
known,  however,  that  the  Australian  style, 
from  which  the  stroke  got  its  name,  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  era  of  low 
strokes,  well  below  thirty.  As  rowed  on  its 
native  waters,  the  "Yarra  Yarra"  was  set 
as  low  as  twenty  per  minute,  with  a  long, 
slow  sweep  and  a  very  deliberate  recover. 
Quickened  up  by  Wisconsin,  it  shaped  itself 
into  a  style  much  resembling  that  of  Cor- 
nell, although  crudely  developed.  Rowed 
by  men  of  great  strength,  dash  and  endur- 
ance, it  looked  as  if  it  might  have  come 
from  the  professional  "get  there"  method, 
when  in  reality  it  was  the  product  of  a 
slow  and  careful  system,  somewhat  accel- 
erated as  influenced  by  the  best  types  of 
Eastern  college  rowing.  Wisconsin  to-day 
presents  no  radical  departures  of  method 
from  those  of  the  crews  that  have  won 
famous  names  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Thames. 

Last  year  Mr.  Jaspar  Goodwin  made  his 
debut  at  the  head  of  Columbia  rowing. 
Twenty-six  years  before  he  had  rowed  in 
a  winning  Columbia  crew  at  Henley.  After 
nearly  a  generation  of  boating  history,  he 
picked  up  the  style  where  he  had  left  it,  a 
stroke  substantially '  like  that  of  Yale  and 
Cornell  to-day.  He  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance  as  yet  to  show  what  he  can  do  with 
his  material,  but  there  is  nothing  radical  in 
his  theories,  and  his  crews  are  pulling  a 
stroke  which  will  send  them  along  fast,  if 
they  can  once  thoroughly  master  it.  At 
Georgetown,  Coach  Dempsey,  who  has 
made  a  successful  record  in  handling  eights, 
is  sticking  more  closely  to  professional  the- 
ories of  style  than  are  most  of  his  rivals. 
But  he  has  learned  something  at  Pough- 
keepsie, and  last  year  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  trying  to  pattern  after  Cornell,  rath- 
er than  the  "get  there"  style. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
as    vet   we    have    a  uniformity    comparable 
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with  the  common  school  of  English  rowing, 
which  is  the  same  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Eton  or  in  the  amateur  boat  clubs  that 
swarm  along  the  Thames.  American  col- 
lege rowing  is  now  wholly  under  profes- 
sional coaching  influence.  Every  one  of 
these  experts  has  his  own  notions  about  a 
hundred  different  points  of  boating,  rigging 
and  handling  his  crews.  Some  of  these 
points  may  seem  of  minor  importance,  but 
they  have  their  essential  values  and  valiant 
defenders,  based  on  the  impressive  doc- 
trine that  "a  gain  of  one  inch  on  a  stroke 
means  a  boat-length  in  four  miles." 

The  decisive  test  of  the  American  stroke 


will  not  be  made  until  a  first-class  eight 
meets  Oxford  or  Cambridge  over  a  four- 
mile  course.  The  defeats  of  Cornell,  Yale 
and  Pennsylvania  at  Henley  proved  that 
for  a  short  distance  American  methods  are 
not  as  effective  as  those  pf  such  crews  as 
Leander  turns  out. 

The  ideal  of  the  American  coach,  to  be 
reached  at  no  distant  date,  would  seem  to 
be  typified  in  a  piece  of  machinery  so  fault- 
lessly finished  in  its  intricate  parts  that 
its  working  efficiency  comes  more  from  the 
perfection  of  its  interacting  mechanism 
than  from  the  amount  of  power  directly 
applied. 


HOW  TO   SAVE   THE   FISH 

By  W.   E.   MEEHAN 


NEITHER  anglers  nor  commercial  fish- 
ermen can  justly  complain  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Delaware  as  a  fishing  river. 
Few  streams  in  the  country  contain  a 
greater  variety  of  useful  fishes,  both  in- 
digenous and  introduced ;  none  yield  greater 
financial  returns  or  more  glorious  sport. 
Nets  have  been  broken  by  the  weight  of 
shad,  and  more  herring  have  been  taken  in 
a  single  haul  than  could  possibly  be  sold. 
Small-mouth  black  bass  and  pike-perch 
abound  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river, 
where  the  water  is  cool  and  pure,  and  there 
are  long,  foam-crested  rifts  and  deep,  dark 
pools.  Near  the  mouths  of  mountain  streams 
are  large  brook  and  brown  trout;  and,  oc- 
casionally, a  splash  made  by  the  leap  of  a 
lordly  Atlantic  salmon  breaks  the  stillness 
of  a  pool.  Millions  of  eels  ascend  the  river 
annually;  thousands  of  tons  of  carp  and 
large  numbers  of  striped  bass  are  captured. 
Until  recently  seven-eighths  of  the  caviare 
sold  in  this  country  as  Russian  is  said  to 
have  been  made  from  the  eggs  of  sturgeon 
captured  from  the  Delaware.  Approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  and  priceless  sport  are 
some  of  the  returns  to  the  riparian  States 
every  year.  Thus  reads,  in  a  few  words, 
part  of  the  story  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Delaware   River. 

Naturally,  conditions  such  as  exist  in  the 
Delaware  can  have  been  reached  only 
through  the  agency  of  artificial  propagation, 
persistent  stocking  and  vigorous  warfare 
against  destructive  fishing  devices.  All  the 
riparian  States,  excepting  Delaware,  have 
contributed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to 
this  important  movement ;  but  the  chief  bur- 
den has  been  borne  by  Pennsylvania.  The 
United  States  also  has  materially  assisted, 
by  hatching  fish  and  furnishing  eggs  to  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Commissions. 
Improper  methods  of  fishing,  growing  de- 
mands of  the  market  and  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  anglers,  were  causing  a 
rapidly    diminishing    supply    of    food    fish ; 


and  there  were  no  game  fish  worthy  the 
name  excepting  a  few  brook  trout,  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  results  are  far  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  In- 
deed, they  constitute  an  exceptionally  bright 
chapter  in  the  history  of  fish  cultural  and 
fish  protective  work,  a  chapter  all  the 
brighter,  since  the  upbuilding  was  accom- 
plished after  repeated  failures  and  the 
overcoming  of  many  disheartening  difficul- 
ties. Commercial  fishermen  strenuously 
resisted,  for  several  years,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  violence,  the  crusade  against  de- 
structive devices.  Residents  along  the  up- 
per Delaware  bitterly  arraigned  those  who 
introduced  the  small-mouth  black  bass,  be- 
cause it  was  feared  this  fish  would  destroy 
the  river  chubs.  And  the  legislatures  of 
the  riparian  States  gave  little  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  honor  of  taking  the  initiative,  in  in- 
troducing game  fish  into  the  Delaware 
River,  belongs  to  the  late  Thaddeus  Norris, 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best  be- 
loved of  all  the  anglers  of  his  day.  "Thad" 
Norris,  as  he  was  generally  and  affectionate- 
ly called,  determined  on  planting  the  small- 
mouth  black  bass  and  Atlantic  salmon.  A 
number  of  the  bass  were  brought  from  the 
Potomac  in  the  tender  of  a  locomotive,  and 
planted  in  the  Delaware  at  and  above  Eas- 
ton.  The  fish  took  kindly  to  their  new 
home.  They  increased  and  multiplied.  Like 
an  invading  army  they  moved  up  and  down 
the  river.  Apparently  conscious  that  they 
were  resistless,  they  moved  leisurely,  ad- 
vancing scarcely  more  than  five  miles  each 
year;  but,  finally,  they  occupied  every  pool 
and  rift  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
stream  above  tide  water.  To-day,  there  is 
not  a  finer  bass-fishing  stream  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  than  the  Delaware, 
and  few  equal  it  in  picturesque  features 
and  in  other  accessories  that  give  added 
zest  to  game-fish   angling.     Unfortunately, 
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"Thad"  Norris  was  not  successful  in  intro- 
ducing Atlantic  salmon.  That  pleasure  was 
reserved  for  another  noted  sportsman,  the 
late  Henry  C.  Ford. 

Of  all  lish  cultural  efforts  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  most  important  and  successful 
was  undoubtedly  that  which  resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  the  shad  industry.  It  was 
done  by  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commissions,  on  a  few  occasions 
jointly,  but  as  a  rule  independently  of  each 
other.  The  national  government  sends  the 
steamer  Fish  Hawk  to  Gloucester  annu- 
ally, while  the  State  maintains  a  finely 
equipped  station  at  Bristol,  Pa.  With  these, 
the  two  commissions  hatch  about  50,000,000 
shad  fry  yearly  and  plant  them  in  the  nat- 
ural spawning  pools  above  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  When  the  work  of  artificial 
propagation  was  begun,  the  shad  industry 
in  the  Delaware  was  on  a  rapid  decline.  It 
was  stated  to  be  worth  not  more  than  $80,- 
000.  Within  ten  years  after  the  beginning 
of  artificial  hatching  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustry had  leaped  to  half  a  million  dollars. 
At  times  the  run  of  shad  in  the  river  is 
so  great  that,  for  days,  it  is  unprofitable  to 
operate  the  large  shore  nets ;  and,  several 
times,  the  large  shore  fisheries  ceased  oper- 
ations before  the  close  of  the  season  be- 
cause of  the  very  low  wholesale  prices.  At 
one  time  the  Connecticut  River  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  shad  river 
in  the  world ;  but  for  more  than  ten  years 
the  Delaware  has  held  this  enviable  posi- 
tion, and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  be 
relegated  to  a  second  place. 

But  now  must  be  recorded  a  series  of 
failures,  one  by  New  Jersey  to  establish 
fresh-water  smelts  in  the  river,  and  one  by 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  induce  the 
Pacific  salmon  to  take  up  their  home  in  the 
same  waters.  Several  sister  States  had 
been  experimenting  with  the  propagation 
of  fresh-water  smelts,  and  the  New  Jersey 
commission  believed  they  might  be  success- 
fully introduced  in  the  Delaware.  Not  hav- 
ing any  facilities  for  hatching  eggs,  several 
million  fry  were  purchased  and  planted. 
For  some  months  hope  ran  high,  for  the 
little  creatures  appeared  to  thrive.  Sud- 
denly they  all  disappeared,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  them  since.  There  is  some- 
thing mysterious,  almost  uncanny,  in  the 
way  the  fry  of  a  newly  introduced  fish  will 
often  remain  for  months  conspicuously  evi- 
dent, and  then  suddenly  vanish,  never  to 
appear  again.  Several  million  Pacific  salm- 
on fry,  planted  by  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  time  New  Jersey  was 
experimenting  with  smelts,  strikingly  illus- 
trates this  observation.  From  May  until 
October  the  young  salmon  played  in  the 
limpid  pools,  leaped  for  small  insects  and 
waxed  fat  and  strong.  Then  they  turned 
their  heads  toward  the  sea,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kind,  and  hopeful  fish  cultur- 
ists  looked  for  them  to  return  four  years 
later.     But  they  never  came  back.     Not  one 


mature  fish  of  all  the  hundred  thousands 
of  sturdy  smelts  that  entered  the  salt  water 
ever  returned  to  the  Delaware  River,  or, 
as  far  as  is  known,  to  any  other  body  of 
fresh  water.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
was  the  same  expectation  of  success  with 
the  Pacific  salmon  as  might  be  looked  for 
with  other  species  indigenous  to  Atlantic 
waters.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
undesirable  German  carp,  very  little  suc- 
cess has  followed  the  introduction  of  species 
from  distant  places.  Changed  environments 
seem,  as  a  rule,  to  affect  their  reproductive 
powers  adversely. 

Any  severe  disappointments  that  may 
have  been  experienced  through  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  Pacific  salmon,  were  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  results  of  revised 
experiments  made  with  its  Atlantic  cousin. 
There  were  enthusiasts  who  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  verdict  that  the  efforts  of 
"Thad"  Norris  to  establish  this  fish  in  the 
Delaware  had  ended  in  utter  failure.  They 
pointed  out  that,  a  few  years  after,  a  num- 
ber of  mature  salmon  entered  the  river 
and  were  either  caught  or  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  ascend  some  of  the  tributaries 
to  spawn.  From  this  they  concluded  that 
there  were  elements  of  success  in  the  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Mr.  Norris.  Among 
those  who  took  the  deepest  interest  was  the 
late  Flenry  C.  Ford,  then  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  He  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  possibility  of  making  a 
great  salmon  river  out  of  the  Delaware. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  natural 
stream  for  this  fish.  But  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral mature  specimens  of  the  Norris  plant- 
ing had  returned,  was  to  him  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  ocean  latitude  was  not  too 
low.  Mr.  Ford  was  an  ardent  angler,  and 
had  fished  for  salmon  in  Canadian  waters. 
He  declared  that  the  splendid  pools  in  the 
upper  Delaware,  the  long,  white-capped 
rifts,  and  the  character  of  the  water,  were 
all  exactly  what  the  salmon  required.  Fur- 
ther, the  large  tributary  trout  streams  on 
the  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania 
boundaries  were,  he  asserted,  spawning 
grounds  as  perfect  as  any  in  Canada. 

Events  justified  every  word  he  uttered. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Atlantic  salm- 
on fry  were  planted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  in  the  large,  cold-water 
trout  streams  of  New  "^ork  and  Pennsyl- 
vania tributary  to  the  Delaware.  They 
grew  so  rapidly  and  took  the  fly  so  eagerly 
that  the  managers  of  one  large  preserve 
were  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  fishing  in  that 
stream,  to  give  the  fish  a  chance.  They 
passed  into  the  river  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
Four  years  later  they  returned  in  multi- 
tudes, weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  each.  So  many  were  caught  in  the 
shad  nets  that  the  market  value  fell  from 
fifty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  More 
than  $5,000  was  realized  that  year  from  the 
sale  of  Atlantic  salmon. 

Salmon  fry  have  been  planted  at  irregu- 
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lar  intervals  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ford, 
and  not  always  to  the  best  advantage.  Nev- 
ertheless every  year  mature  salmon  enter 
the  river  and  have  ceased  to  excite  remark. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that,  if  the  States 
having  riparian  rights  on  the  Delaware 
were  to  unite  in  stocking  heavily,  a  fine 
salmon  stream  would  result  within  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  pike-perch  has  also  been  successfully 
introduced  in  the  river.  Many  hundred 
thousand  fry  are  planted  annually,  and  they 
have  found  a  congenial  home  in  the  deep, 
rocky  pools  from  the  source  of  the  stream 
as  far  south  as  Burlington,  N.  J.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  pike-perch 
is  abundant  in  the  Delaware;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  very  few  anglers  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  success  achieved  in  the  Delaware 
demonstrates  satisfactorily  the  power  of  in- 
dividual efforts  when  intelligently  directed. 
Apart  from  securing  the  adoption  of  fish 
protective  laws  for  the  river,  there  was  no 
co-operation  between  the  State  commissions 
until  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  shad, 
there  was  no  prearranged  joint  action  be- 
tween any  fish  commission,  national  or 
State,  in  hatching,  until  this  year.  Any  co- 
operation that  may  have  existed  was  merely 
incidental  or  temporary.  The  fact  that  this 
haphazard  method  of  work  was  phenome- 
nally successful  is  indicative  of  what  might 
be  done  if  two  or  more  of  the  riparian 
States  were  to  unite  in  fish  propagation  in 
the  Delaware  River.  Conditions  are  now 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  this  union. 

A  simple,  effective  and  satisfactory  plan 
of  work  might  readily  be  devised  that  would 
perhaps  secure,  in  addition,  the  active  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  Commission. 
Of  the  States  most  vitally  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  food  fishes, 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  that  possesses 
a  station  for  the  hatching  of  eggs.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  fortunate,  for  the  task  of 
arranging  the  work  becomes  greatly  simpli- 
fied. To  Pennsj'lvania  could  be  assigned 
the  task  of  operating  the  station  and  hatch- 
ing the  fish.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
might  undertake  the  cost  of  securing  the 
eggs  and  transporting  them  to  the  station. 
The  United  States,  perhaps,  might  be  in- 
duced to  furnish  a  fish  culturist  to  superin- 
tend the  work  at  the  station,  thus  permitting 
Pennsylvania  to  make  necessary  extensions 
and  repairs. 

There  is  still  work  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  be  undertaken.  The  sturgeon  is 
all  but  exterminated ;  white  perch  are  rap- 
idly diminishing  in  numbers ;  j^ellow  perch 
need  attention,  and  so  do  the  striped  bass, 
or  rock  fish,  as  they  are  called  along  the 
Delaware  River.  It  is  the  condition  of  the 
sturgeon  fisheries  that  has  aroused  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  to  the  necessity 
for  concerted  action.  For  several  success- 
ive years  the  value  of  the  catch  decreased 
more  than  one-half,  until  last  year,  when  it 


was  pronounced  a  total  loss  to  the  fisher- 
men. Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  catch  a  thousand  or  more 
sturgeon  in  a  day.  A  huge  "plant  for  work- 
ing up  the  caviare  and  refuse  was  erected 
at  Bayside,  N.  J.,  and  over  $800,000  capital 
was  invested.  The  capital  is  still  invested, 
but  the  plant  is  idle,  for  the  catch  of  stur- 
geon last  season  was  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Many  elements  have  contributed  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  The  slaughter 
of  mammoses,  or  young  sturgeon,  by  shad 
fishermen,  and  a  sudden  and  great  demand 
for  caviare  and  sturgeon  steaks,  were 
probably  the  most  potent  influences  for 
destruction.  For  six  or  eight  years  Ameri- 
cans have  been  eating  Russian  caviare  made 
from  eggs  of  the  Delaware  sturgeon,  and  it 
is  naturally  important  that  the  industry  be 
revived  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Three 
years  ago  the  two  commissions  induced  the 
legislatures  of  their  respective  States  to 
make  special  appropriations  for  joint  work 
in  sturgeon  propagation. 

The  rapidly  diminishing  number  of  white 
perch  does  not  excite  the  same  amount  of 
attention  as  the  decadence  of  the  sturgeon 
industry,  for  they  are  placed  on  a  lower 
plane  of  importance.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  is  the  case,  for  there  are  few  fish  that 
have  greater  delicacy  of  flavor  and  afford 
more  delightful  sport  for  fishermen.  The 
white  perch  is  a  good  pan  fish  and  a  vigor- 
ous fighter  when  hooked.  There  are  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  them 
except  the  poverty  of  the  commissions  and 
the  impossibility  of  undertaking  the  work 
under  present  conditions.  What  is  set  forth 
concerning  the  white  perch  is  equally  true 
of  the  striped  bass,  or  rock  fish,  only  more 
so,  to  use  a  somewhat  trite  phrase.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  market 
fishes,  and  it  is  most  honorable  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  Its  very  name  is  sufficient  to 
kindle  rich  enthusiasm  in  an  angler  who 
has  once  tried  conclusions  with  a  specimen. 
The  need  for  artificial  propagation  of 
striped  bass  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
shad  and  sturgeon.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  numbers  will  decrease  as  rapidly  as  the 
last-named  fish;  yet — grim  warning — the 
annual  catch  is  said  to  be  less  than  one-half 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
riparian  States  of  the  Delaware  uniting  to 
increase  the  supply  of  food  and  game  fishes, 
apart  from  the  financial  benefits  that  would 
surely  accrue  to  the  people  of  both  com- 
monwealths. That  there  would  be  a  greatly 
increased  revenue  to  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn- 
S3'lvania  from  co-operation  admits  of  no 
discussion.  Proofs  furnished  by  independ- 
ent State  labors  are  too  overwhelming.  If 
the  States  named  would  join  forces  in  fish 
propagation,  they  would  furnish  an  object 
lesson  to  other  States  that  are  now  laboring 
under  very  adverse  conditions. 
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EIGHT  years  ago  a  question  confronted 
me :  Should  I  continue  to  expend  cer- 
tain money  on  the  uncertain  future  of  a 
large  house  by  the  sea,  located  on  a  barren 
hill  of  yellow  sand,  from  which  the  soil  was 
being  excavated  by  frequent  sea  storms, 
pouring  their  heavy  cataracts  of  water  from 
the  numerous  and  varied  angles  of  a  roof 
which,  however  picturesque,  was  yet  not 
designed  to  withstand  the  wild  coast  rains? 

Already  huge  gullies  had  been  made  in 
the  hill  sloping  to  the  water;  doors  on  the 
side  of  the  sea  were  beginning  to  sink,  and 
an  immediate  deterioration  of  the  property 
threatened,  unless  steps  could  be  taken  at 
once  to  protect  the  foundations  from  fur- 
ther destruction.  In  the  place  of  emerald 
lawns  and  the  beautiful  closely  trimmed 
hedges  for  which  a  neighboring  watering- 
place  is  famous,  only  these  hillocks  of  sand, 
pebbles — not  even  rocks — with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  coarse  sea-grass.  What 
to  do  ?  Abandon  it  ?  Let  it  go  from  bad  to 
worse  on  the  chance  of  some  time  selling 
it  when  the  boom  comes ;  or  take  the  ad- 
vice of  an  imported  expert  who  counseled 
four  inches  of  loam  to  be  spread  equally 
over  the  twenty-three-acre  piece  and  to  be 
planted  and  kept  in  order  by  his  own  men? 
This  latter  plan,  however  roseate,  can  be 
estimated  at  its  actual  practicability  by 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  is 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  and  the  nearest  loam 
deposit  not  less  than  five,  with  teaming  at 
four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day. 

Plainly,  abandonment  seemed  the  cheaper 
plan.  Then,  still  debating  the  question,  I 
looked  out  on  the  scene  before  me.  Aban- 
don this  exquisite  place !  Surely  there  must 
be  some  undiscovered  way  of  making  this 
sand  waste  worthy  its  place  in  the  world  of 
beauties   surrounding  it. 

To  complicate  my  difficulties  unusually 
heavy  rains  had  that  spring  caused  the 
white  line  of  our  shore  to  disappear,  and 
in  its  place  below  the  houses  and  for  miles 
along  the  edges  of  the  bay  front  a  rank 
growth  of  goldenrod  and  w^eeds  had  come 
up  through  the  rolling  seaweed,  forming 
almost  a  solid  turf  over  the  beach.  To  re- 
store my  beach  this  must  be  taken  away, 
for  you  who  live  by  the  sea  well  know  that 
a  seaside  place  must  have  its  sand  beach 
or  rocky  shore  line  or  it  loses  half  its  charm. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day.  I  had  to  clear 
my  beach,  and  the  contract,  including  trans- 
fer of  both  seaweed  and  sand,  came  to 
some  forty  odd  dollars.  Being  of  a  thrifty 
nature,  and  having  still  a  rankling  sense 
of  being  taken  for  one  kind  of  a  fool  by 
the  expert  whom  I  had  summoned,  I  de- 
termined, at  least  in  so  far  as  a  filler  went, 
to  employ  it  in  the  place  of  loam  in  stopping 
a  bad  waste  between  two  hills. 

Having  first  ordered  the  seaweed  taken 
away  and  deposited  in  a  pile  at  the  back  of 
the  property,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
might  ripen  it  into  a  good  fertilizer  and  at 


the  same  time  it  might  not  be  unsightly,  I 
then  directed  the  teamster  to  dig  up  the 
sod  which  had  formed  over  the  old  weed, 
and  with  it  restore  the  conformation  of  the 
hill  to  the  east  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
house.  I  am  anticipating  my  finale  when  I 
tell  you  that  over  this  reconstructed  valley 
has  grown,  year  after  year,  one  of  the  most 
luxuriant  qualities  of  grass  ever  known  on 
these  hills. 

All  this  could  not  help  the  two-inch  sag 
of  the  south  door.  So  I  called  the  plumb- 
ers. When  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
or  doubt,  we  call  the  plumber.  He  advised 
an  eavespout  all  around  the  house.  This 
seemed  a  reasonable  necessity.  The  mile 
or  more  of  eavespout  was  therefore  built. 
But  the  harm  had  already  been  done.  A 
considerable  portion  of  my  sand  hill  had 
washed  into  the  bay,  and  the  chance  for  the 
future  seemed  in  favor  of  the  bay,  especially 
as  the  plumber's  eavespout  leaked.  An  am- 
bitious project  seized  me.  Why  not  bulk- 
head the  hill?  With  planks  placed  six  feet 
deep  against  the  piles,  a  trench  dug  for  this 
purpose  might  be  filled  with  loam  and 
hedges  planted,  while  the  sand  taken  out  of 
the  trenches  could  be  used  to  regrade  the 
hills.  The  roots  of  the  hedges  would  in 
time  form  an  extra  support,  and  the  hill 
would  thus  be  restored  to  its  original 
height. 

This  plan  decided  upon  I  laid  out  my 
lines  as  formally  as  possible,  following  the 
contours  of  roof  and  piazza  lines,  beginning 
the  first  year  with  two  square  enclosures 
directly  south  of  the  house,  the  center  lines 
of  hedges  following  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  bay.  These  trenches 
were  lined  first  a  foot  or  more  deep  with 
seaweed,  which  prevents  the  loam  washing 
through  into  the  sandy  soil  beneath,  then 
alternately  loam  and  stable  manure  until  the 
top  was  reached,  when  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
was  filled  in  around  the  plants  in  order  that 
the  top  soil  might  not  cake  with  heavy 
rains.  These  trenches  were  planted  with 
five-year-old  privet,  showing  my  eagerness 
and  inexperience,  as  later  attempts  dem- 
onstrated that  the  young  plants  grow  into 
a  much  more  compact  and  symmetrical 
hedge. 

While  my  attention  was  thus  riveted  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  south  of  the  house, 
the  sand  of  the  driveway  to  the  north  was 
washing  down  upon  the  house  and  filling 
the  cellarway.  To  meet  this  a  gutter  of 
asphalt  was  laid,  reserving  space  between 
it  and  the  lattice  work  surrounding  the 
kitchen  and  pantries  for  the  planting  of 
vines,  the  construction  of  the  gutter  being 
facilitated  by  the  close  proximity  of  the 
beach,  where  a  judicious  sifting  supplied  the 
men  with  the  right  size  of  stone  for  lining. 
Preceding  this  work  a  line  of  hedge  was 
planted  in  trenches  completely  around  the 
circle  of  the  driveway  and  on  the  hills,  thus 
forming  a  wind-break  and  offering  obstruc- 
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tion  to  further  wash  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  toward,  the  house.  These  trenches,  like 
those  on  the  south  of  the  house  and  all 
planted  subsequently,  were  lined  in  like 
manner  with  seaweed,  with  the  sole  differ- 
ence that  each  year  found  a  greater  depth 
of  weed,  as  its  properties  became  more  ap- 
parent. In  the  spring  of  this  same  year 
young  plants  of  honeysuckle  and  ampilopsis 
were  put  in  all  around  the  house. 

No  sooner,  it  seemed,  had  the  heavy  rains 
ceased  than  the  heat  of  summer  was  upon 
us,  and  as  the  burning  suns  of  July  and  Au- 
gust dried  up  all  delicate  vegetation  in  the 
surrounding  country,  even  the  hardy  privet 
plants  seemed  to  wilt  and  grow  yellow. 
Again  the  beach  was  deep  in  weed,  and  again 
I  sent  for  the  teamster,  who  this  time  dis- 
tributed the  cool  weed  along  the  line  of 
the  hedges,  leaving  always  the  sand  clear 
around  their  roots  to  receive  the  moisture 
of  summer  showers.  From  the  moment  of 
this  summer  mulching  the  leaves  took  on  a 
brilliant  dark  green  color  which  has  never 
left  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  white 
shore  line  of  hills  was  so  remarkable  as  to 
cause  comment  even  among  the  old  settlers. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  this 
same  heavy  mat  of  seaweed  following  the 
line  of  the  driveway  was  accomplishing  a 
second  purpose.  It  had  stopped  all  wash 
upon  the  driveway.  If  upon  the  driveway, 
why  not  upon  the  sandy  shoulders  of  the 
hills  to  the  south  and  west?  Therefore  in 
the  autumn  of  the  second  year  the  teamster 
spread  the  entire  accumulation  of  weed  of 
the  year  upon  the  sand  slopes,  and  later  the 
following  spring  we  planted  cow-peas  in 
the  most  stubborn  spots.  The  neighbors 
came_  from  far  and  near  to  ask  what  was 
growing  on  the  slopes,  as  they  had  never 
seen  that  color  of  green  before.  The  next 
spring  one  of  these  patches  was  plowed 
in  and  planted  with  potatoes,  which  yielded 
a  great  crop  of  fine  quality  and  size,  and 
the  same  place  has  been  for  two  years  now 
an  asparagus  bed  supplying  the  house 
amply. 

Just  about  this  time  I  found  the  vines 
around  the  house  were  making  slight  prog- 
ress in  spite  of  loam  and  fertilizer  in  abun- 
dance, for  the  reason  that  the  foundation 
being  open  underneath,  the  roots  of  the  vine 
were  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  wind  and 
weather.  Heavy  planking  was  then  nailed 
behind  the  lattice  trim  at  the  base  of  the 
veranda.  The  vines  took  an  immediate 
start,  and  now  cover  the  house  half  way  up 
with  the  same  brilliant  green  as  the  hedges, 
the  honeysuckle  especially  resisting  all  ex- 
treme of  heat,  cold  or  violent  sea  storms. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we  had  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  the  house  with  a 
double  row  of  privet  hedges  with  enclosures 
of  green  grass  between.  The  small  rocks 
and  stones  gathered  from  the  hills  and 
made  into  piles  at  the  top  of  the  hills  or 
depressions  between  had  further  stopped 
the   rain   wash,   and   the   once   white   sand 


hills  were  green  and  dotted  with  wild 
flowers. 

The  hills  about  the  house  and  barren 
slopes  to  the  north  had  been  planted  with 
Norway  spruce  and  young  native  cedars, 
the  latter  taking  root  in  the  sand  without 
the  aid  of  loam.  In  the  propagation  of 
these  trees  seaweed  again  became  of  utmost 
benefit,  being  used  heavily  to  mulch  about 
the  trees,  thus  forming  for  their  roots  a 
depression  into  which  all  rain  water  ran 
naturally  and  lodged. 

The  privet  hedge  around  the  vegetable 
garden  had  become  so  high  and  perfect  in 
its  growth  as  to  enable  ^is  to  grow  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  for  the  house.  Not  more  than 
five  loads  of  loam  went  into  this  garden, 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  the 
rest  being  accomplished  by  coal  and  wood 
ashes,  stable  manure  and  seaweed. 

Each  summer  the  mulching  of  seaweed 
along  the  hedge  took  place  in  July,  until 
the  roots  had  so  reached  up  after  moisture 
that,  during  one  icy  winter,  the  privet  suf- 
fered badly.  This  brought  to  my  attention 
the  necessity  of  raking  off  the  dry  seaweed 
in  the  autumn  and  replacing  with  stable 
manure.  Since  this  was  done  they  have 
become  more  luxuriant  than  ever.  Inci- 
dentally this  dry  seaweed  has  covered  the 
roads  where  the  brush  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  our  only  relief  had  worn  off,  and 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  final  and  in- 
valuable use  for  seaweed. 

Up  to  this  time  the  most  practicable  road 
that  has  been  found  for  these  hills  is  a 
thick  covering  of  the  bay  and  huckleberry 
bushes  which  abound,  cutting  them  green 
and  allowing  them  to  dry  upon  the  road. 
This,  however,  in  time  would  render  the 
surrounding  country  unsightly,  as  it  must 
be  renewed  every  year,  and  an  acre  of  brush 
scarcely  suffices  to  cover  two  hundred  feet 
of  roadway.  Therefore  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  we  cover  the  roads  deep  in  sea- 
weed. This  stops  the  wash  from  the  winter 
rains,  snows  and  thaws  and  encourages  a 
slight  growth  of  turf  toward  spring,  when 
a  light  covering  of  brush  can  be  put  on  to 
give  that  cleanliness  and  the  russet  color 
which  is  charming  between  the  green  hedges. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  each  year 
I  am  outlining  new  roads  and  paths  with 
privet,  increasing  the  size  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens, planting  flower  gardens,  also  protected 
from  the  wind  by  hedges,  and  that  not  least 
among  my  improvements  is  a  nursery  for 
the  propagation  of  privet,  the  cuttings  being 
taken  from  the  autumn  clipping,  placed  in 
sand  during  the  winter  and  planted  in  the 
spring.  And  that  each  year  as  the  summer 
comes  I  am  conscious  of  a  belief  that  I 
can  some  day  compete  with  the  velvet  lawns 
and  hedges  once  apparently  unattainable. 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  those  piles  of  seaweed  which 
eight  years  ago  seemed  cause  for  despair 
as  I  watched  them  driven  on  the  beach  by 
the  south  winds. 


WHAT  TO  FEED  YOUR  DOG  IN  SUMMER 

By  JOSEPH  A.    GRAHAM 


AN  interesting  example  of  how  close 
even  the  most  highly  domesticated 
animal  is  to  the  wild  state  has  just  come 
within  my  experience.  One  of  my  young 
dogs  was  sent  South  for  training  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  He  is  naturally  a  wide- 
ranger  and  inclined  to  self-hunt.  He  got 
lost  and  the  man  sent  after  him,  with  whom 
he  was  not  acquainted,  excited  his  suspi- 
cion by  making  too  much  noise.  The  dog 
took  to  the  woods  and  a  wild  life,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  inimical  to  the  vari- 
ous men  wdio  tried  to  catch  him.  He  was 
recovered,  I  believe,  only  by  being  run  down 
with  foxhounds  and  brought  to  bay. 

It  is  a  common  incident  for  cats  to  aban- 
don domestication,  and  revert  to  the  vaga- 
bond condition.  I  have  several  times  seen 
dogs  which  had  become  lost  in  large  cities 
go  into  the  large  and  well-wooded  parks 
and  establish  themselves  as  outlaws.  It 
seems  that  all  domestication  is  not  much 
more  than  a  surface  accomplishment. 


gcr  from  this  disease,  or  group  of  diseases, 
to  justify  heroic  measures  at  the  first  alarm. 


Rabies,  according  to  reports,  has  had  an 
unusual  prevalence  this  spring.  Some  twen- 
ty cases  have  given  me  a  chance  at  observa- 
tion in  two  or  three  dog  hospitals  and 
kennels. 

In  view 'of  prevalent  beliefs,  it  is  curious 
that  I  can  discover  but  one  case  which  re- 
sulted from  a  bite.  Nearly  all  of  the  others 
proceeded  from  obscure  or  unknown  causes. 
One  Boston  terrier  developed  the  disease 
in  a  kennel  of  forty  dogs,  where  she  had 
been  for  a  month.  There  had  never  been 
a  case  in  the  kennel  and  none  of  the  other 
dogs  have  manifested  symptoms   since. 

The  one  S3'mptom  which  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal is  a  complete  change  of  character 
and  a  disposition  to  snap  and  bite  at  the 
dog's  best  friends.  I  watched  an  infected 
poodle  for  a  long  time  one  day,  and  could 
not  see  that  he  had  any  consciousness  of 
what  he  was  doing.  A  piece  of  straw  lay 
across  his  eyeball  without  apparently  caus- 
ing  him   any   sensation    whatever. 

In  the  hospitals,  the  brains  of  some  of 
these  dogs  were  examined  after  death,  and 
the  microscope  disclosed  a  cellular  degener- 
ation which  the  medical  profession  regards 
as  typical  of  rabies. 

These  recent  cases  still  leave  the  cause 
and  character  of  rabies  obscure.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  no  biologist  has  yet  isolated 
the  microbe  of  "hydrophobia"  or  discovered 
a  specific  anti-toxin.  Whether  the  Pasteur 
treatment  is  really  a  specific  one  I  doubt. 
It  may  be  a  reliable  preventive,  and,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be  taken  by  every  human 
being  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  "mad  dog," 
or  exposed  to  close  contact. 

If  a  dog  becomes  morose  and  abnormal 
in  action,  he  should  be  completely  isolated 
for  observation;  or,  still  better,  at  once 
killed.     There   is  certainly  enough  of  dan- 


At  the  Chicago  show  this  spring  I  was 
again  reminded  that  the  fancy  breeds  have 
pretty  well  crowded  the  sporting  breeds  off 
the  benches.  There  were  only  about  thirty 
pointers,  and  still  fewer  setters.  The  Irish 
setters  presented  only  a  half  dozen,  and 
the  Gordons  would  better  not  have  been 
represented  at  all,  since  the  two  specimens 
were  hardly  worth  considering.  There  was 
one  remarkably  fine  Irish  water  spaniel  of 
gigantic  size,  but  he  was  an  importation, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  accident  in  an 
American  show.  The  greyhound  and  fox- 
hound displays  were  negligible  quantities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  collies,  Boston  ter- 
riers, fox-terriers  and  even  Airedales  were 
abundant  and  full  of  interest.  It  seems  that 
the  attention  of  bird-dog  and  hound  owners, 
like  that  of  coursers,  is  being  concentrated 
almost  entirely  on  the  working  trials  in  the 
field. 

In  the  English  setters  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  insurmountable  average  superiority 
of  the  Laverack  type  on  the  bench.  It  is 
practically  impossible,  except  by  a  miracle 
or  accident,  to  produce  a  Llewelyn  setter 
which  could  compete  with  Mallwyd  Di  on 
the  bench,  or  with  Cole's  Novel,  the  win- 
ner at  Chicago,  which,  next  to  Mallwyd  Di, 
is  probably  at  present  the  best  show-setter 
of  her  sex  in  America.  No  matter  how 
strongly  a  setter  breeder  may  be  attached 
to  the  Llewelyn  and  field-trial  type,  he  is 
obliged,  if  he  is  honest,  to  put  tliem  below 
the  first-class  Laverack  specimens  in  a 
bench  show. 


This  setter  question  suggests  that  if  the 
American  type  of  that  breed  is  to  have  any 
career  on  the  bench,  a  Llewelyn  club  must 
be  formed  to  institute  a  totally  new  class 
and  a  new  standard.  The  standard  adopted 
in  1901  rather  had  in  view  the  Cincinnatus 
type,  and  left  the  judges  about  where  they 
were  before.  The  only  way  out  appears  to 
be  for  the  American  type  to  abandon  the 
effort  to  control  at  shows  the  English  set- 
ter class  as  a  whole  and  separate  into  a 
tj'pe  of  its  own. 


Will  people  who  talk  about  dogs  ever 
learn  to  dififerentiate  between  intelligence 
and  docility?  The  word  "intelligent"  is 
used  almost  universally  in  talking  and  writ- 
ing, when  people  really  mean  docility;  i.e., 
the  readiness  of  the  animal  to  accept  in- 
struction. Now,  as  in  human  beings,  docility 
is  likely  to  be  an  evidence  of  second-rate 
intelligence,  and  the  degree  of  intelligence 
is  likely  to  appear  when  the  animal  is  do- 
ing things  on  his  own  hook.  It  makes  no 
great  difference,  but  to  the  man  who  tries 
to  think  accurately  the  constant  parade  of 
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an  obedient  animal   as   one  of  exceptional 
mental  ability  is  painful. 


For  a  hundred  years  all  of  us  have  been 
told,  and  most  of  us  have  believed,  that 
cornbread  is  not  a  good  food  for  dogs.  It 
has  been  called  "heating."  Authorities  have 
told  us  that  it  had  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  create  fat,  and  not  enough  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bone  and  muscle.  Recently,  howr- 
ever,  one  of  the  great  bench  show  handlers 
and  judges  has  stated  publicly  that  after 
trying  all  sorts  of  combinations  he  found 
that  he  could  get  his  dogs  into  better  con- 
dition with  cornbread  than  with  any  other 
food. 

About  the  same  time  an  old  foxhound 
man  told  me  that  he  had  observed  closely 
for  many  years,  and  that  his  dogs  had  al- 
ways more  strength,  vim  and  endurance 
when  he  fed  them  on  cornbread.  He  said 
that  oatmeal,  manufactured  biscuit  and  a 
mixture  of  meat  and  vegetables  were  all 
inferior  in  results.  He  feeds  his  mature 
dogs  on  meat  twice  a  week  and  on  corn- 
bread  the  rest  of  the  time.  His  puppies 
are  raised  almost  entirely  on  corn  mush 
and  milk. 


Speaking  of  foxhounds,  I  am  moved  to 
present  to  the  fraternity  the  question  of 
size.  Recently,  in  a  long  and  instructive 
talk  with  two  old  Virginia  hunting  men,  I 
was  informed  by  both  of  them  that  fifty 
pounds  is  the  extreme  limit  of  size  in  a 
thoroughly  good  hound.  Both  of  them  be- 
lieved that  the  very  best  hounds  would  not 
average  over  forty-five  pounds.  Each  of 
them  cited  from  his  experience  the  best 
dogs  of  both  sexes  he  had  known,  and  could 
not  recall  that  any  one  had  gone  beyond 
a  fifty-pound  limit. 

The  elder  of  these  gentlemen  comes  from 
a  Virginia  fox-hunting  family,  who  have 
owned  hounds  and  steadily  hunted  for  over 
a  century.  The  tradition  in  the  family  is 
to  kill  without  compunction  any  young 
hound  which  falls  behind  or  which  quits 
the  pack  and  comes  home.  He  said  that  in 
this  process  his  father  and  he  had  nearly 
always  been  called  upon  to  get  rid  of  the 
bigger    dogs. 

This  foxhound  question  is  not  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  controversy, 
but  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  coming  from 
men  who  have  hunted  by  day  and  by  night 
ever  since  they  were  old  enough  to  go  out 
with  a  pack — I  will  not  say  ride  after 
hounds,  because  another  thing  I  learned 
in  this  conversation  is  that,  since  wire- 
fences  have  come  into  vogue,  these  two 
hunters,  at  least,  have  abandoned  even  the 
minor  appurtenance  of  horseback  riding  as 
it  existed  in  the  West  and  South  some 
years  ago. 

American  dog  breeders  are  beginning  to 
grumble  about  the  professionalism  of  bench 
shows.  They  believe  that  the  time  has 
come    when    something    must    be    done    to 


develop  the  amateur  fancy  in  these  exhibi- 
tions. To  speak  plainly,  there  is  no  branch 
of  sport  which  is  so  completely  in  the  hands 
of  professionals  and  where  there  is  so  lit- 
tle of  genuine  amateur  interest.  I  do  not 
except  horse-racing;  and  when  I  say  that, 
the  case  is  put  as  strongly  as  possible. 
About  a  score  of  professional  judges  and 
exhibitors  absolutely  control  the  results  of 
bench  shows.  They  dictate  what  shall  be 
the  types,  what  dogs  shall  be  imported  and 
what  dogs  shall  win. 

As  far  as  I  know  they  are  honest.  A 
good  many  stories  of  sharp  practice  have 
been  in  circulation,  but  such  stories  are  told 
in  every  walk  of  life,*  and  I  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them.  As  far  as  my  own 
observation  acquaints  me  with  the  situation, 
these  professionals  are  as  honest  as  any 
other  class  of  business  men,  but  they  are 
clannish,  narrow  in  view  and  extremely  in- 
tolerant. 

The  result  is  that  bench  shows  have 
scarcely  any  hold  on  the  American  public. 
American  amateurs  do  go  into  the  bench 
show  fancy  frequently,  but  they  are  nearly 
always  discouraged  by  the  quickly  realized 
fact  that  they  cannot  compete  in  any  im- 
portant breed  without  the  aid  of  an  English 
professional.  The  West  has  nearly  given 
up  thinking  about  the  bench  side  of  dog- 
dom. 

Western  breeders  are  rather  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
inauguration  of  ribbon  shows.  \yhere 
money  prizes  are  ofifered,  the  professionals 
are  attracted  and  at  once  proceed  to  dic- 
tate as  far  as  possible.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  recite  the  demands  made  by  some 
of  these  professionals.  They  insist  that  the 
show  committees  pay  their  express  charges  ; 
that  their  entrance  fees  are  to  be  waived; 
that  information  be  given  as  to  other  en- 
tries so  that  they  can  calculate  how  far 
they  have  a  sure  thing  in  winning. 

A  ribbon  show,  where  the  entrance  fees 
are  nominal  and  where  only  ribbons  and 
inexpensive  medals  are  given  as  prizes,  will 
generally  be  a  little  weak  in  presenting  the 
very  highest  types  of  the  different  breeds, 
but  it  will  be  better  localized,  the  ama- 
teurs will  be  encouraged  to  compete  among 
themselves  on  a  basis  of  genuine  sport  and 
the  American  interest  in  dogs  will  be  de- 
veloped along  healthy  lines. 

It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  many  of 
my  acquaintances  that  a  series  of  ribbon 
shows  should  be  established  in  which  the 
fixed  policy  would  be  to  pay  nothing  in 
prizes  and  to  encourage  amateur  judges 
who  will  not  accept  remuneration. 

This  movement  in  no  way  is  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  money  shows. 
These  are  necessary  in  order  to  develop  at 
occasional  points  the  highest  professional 
and  expert  talent.  As  between  the  two, 
however,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
professionals  than  to  have  the  professional 
and  money  side  remain  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    FLOWERS 

By  L.   W.    BROWNELL 


THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  flowers 
may  be  photographed,  cut  and  growing. 
Both  ways  are  useful — the  former  in  show- 
ing the  details  of  the  bloom  itself,  and  the 
latter  in  depicting  the  manner  of  growth  of 
the  plant.  To  those  who  wish  an  occupa- 
tion full  of  pleasure,  that  will  take  them 
to  the  very  heart  of  nature,  I  can  offer  no 
better  advice  than  to  take  their  camera  and 
search  out  the  wild  flowers  in  their  haunts 
and  then  photograph  them. 

A  long-focus  camera  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary and  a  lens  of  a  reasonable  depth  of 
field.  The  fast  or  medium  isochromatic 
plates  should  always  be  used,  and  when  it 
is  possible  to  employ  the  color  screen  it  is 
always  best  to  do  so.  To  do  this,  however, 
except  with  such  sturdy  plants  as  will  not 
be  moved  by  every  passing  breeze,  largely 
increases  the  chances  of  failure ;  for  it  is 
remarkable  what  a  slight  breath  of  air  will 
cause  most  growing  plants  to  sway.  So 
I  rarely  attempt  to  use  the  screen  except 
on  the  very  calmest  days. 

The  plants  which  are  chosen  to  be  pho- 
tographed should  never  be  disturbed  in  any 
way,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  exactly  the 
original  position  of  their  growth.  Nature 
is  generally  much  more  artistic  in  the 
groupings  of  her  flowers  than  man  can  ever 
hope  to  be,  and  therefore  we  should  never 
try  to  improve  upon  her  arrangement  of 
them.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  few  of  the  leaves  or 
even  the  flowers  themselves,  that  are  some- 
what in  front  of  the  main  group,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  so  near  the  camera 
as  to  be  out  of  focus.  This  should  always 
be  done  with  extreme  care,  that  no  evi- 
dences of  their  having  been  removed  may 
show  in  the  photograph,  and  it  should  never 
be  done  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Alwaj's  have  the  camera  as  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  subject  as  possible;  that  is, 
do  not  point  it  downward  any  more  than 
can  be  helped.  In  order  to  escape  doing 
this  I  have  frequently  placed  my  camera 
flat  upon  the  ground,  holding  it  firm  by 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground  upon  either 
side  of  it.  Of  course,  this  makes  the  proc- 
ess of  focusing  rather  awkward,  especially 
if  the  flowers  are  growing  in  a  damp  spot, 
but  it  gives  a  correct  view  of  them.  When 
the  camera  must  be  tilted,  use  the  swing 
back  to  obviate  distortion. 

Always  focus  upon  that  particular  flower 
of  the  group  that  is  nearest  to  the  camera, 
and  then  stop  down  the  lens  until  all  are  in 
sharp  focus.  This  sometimes  necessitates 
a  long  exposure,  but  that  cannot  be  helped, 
and  we  must  take  the  chances  of  a  breeze 
moving  our  subjects  in  the  meantime. 

The  size  of  the  image  on  the  plates  must 
depend    entirely    upon    the    wishes    of    the 


operator.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  it  a  fair 
size,  but  enough  of  the  surroundings  should 
show  to  give  one  an  idea,  when  looking  at 
the  picture,  in  what  kind  of  a  locality  the 
flowers  were  growing.  Always  photograph 
the  entire  plant. 

Flowers  should  never  be  photographed 
in  the  direct  sunlight,  as  this  causes  too 
great  a  contrast  of  light  and  shadow.  If 
they  are  not  already  in  the  shade,  then  they 
must  be  shaded  by  the  operator  holding  up 
a  focusing  cloth,  or  his  coat,  between  them 
and   the   sun. 

In  photographing  cut  specimens  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  one  has  to 
contend  is  the  fact  that  they  so  easily  wilt. 
To  obbviate  this  they  should  be  picked  and 
arranged  (and  I  have  found  bottles  the 
best  receptacles  in  which  to  group  them) 
some  hours  before  photographing  them. 

In  their  arrangement  one  has  the  chance 
to  display  whatever  of  artistic  ability  he 
may  possess,  and  depending  upon  whether 
he  has  much  or  little  rests  the  fate  of  the 
picture,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

The  work  should  be  done  in  a  building 
that  is  least  liable  to  be  jarred,  for  even  the 
walking  of  a  person  across  the  floor  will 
cause  the  flowers  to  vibrate  sufficiently  to 
spoil  all  sharpness  of  detail. 

The  work  should  be  done  by  a  window 
having  a  steady  light,  and  that  light  equal- 
ized on  both  sides  of  the  flower  by  the  use 
of  white  reflecting  screens.  The  background 
may  be  either  black,  white  or  a  neutral  tint, 
as  the  operator  pleases.  I  keep  all  three, 
and  use  whichever  I  think  will  show  off  the 
particular  flower  I  am  about  to  photograph 
to  best  advantage  and  give  the  best  effect. 

Do  not  place  the  flowers  too  close  to  the 
window  and  well  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
light  may  fall  upon  them  as  full  as  possi- 
ble. Place  the  background  well  back  from 
the  subject,  so  that  its  texture  may  not 
show  in  the  photograph. 

The  slow  isochromatic  plate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  color  screen  should  be  used 
in  this  work,  as  it  gives  absolutely  the  best 
tone  values,  and  the  necessary  length  of 
exposure  can  here  be  given  without  undue 
fear  of  the  subject  moving. 

It  is  always  well  to  use  a  good-sized 
plate  in  this  work,  and  I  should  advise 
nothing  smaller  than  a  6  1-2x8  1-2  camera. 

Always  stop  down  the  lens  sufficiently  to 
bring  everything  into  sharp  focus.  I  al- 
most invariably  use  the  smallest  stop,  for 
that  is  sure  to  give  the  best  results  in  deli- 
cacy and  sharpness  of  detail.  Always  do 
the  focusing  with  the  color  screen  in  place. 

One  should  learn  to  know  his  light,  so  as 
to  time  exposures  correctly,  for  only  an 
accurately  timed  plate  will  give  to  a  print 
that  delicacy  which  is  the  chief  charm  of 
a  flower  photograph. 
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AND   ITS   PEOPLE 
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IT  is  agitating  to  consider  how  much 
we  all  should  miss  if  Harvard  and 
Yale  rowed  their  annual  race  in 
March,  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do — when 
raw  spring  winds  are  still  scudding  in  from 
sea  and  ruffling  up  the  Thames,  before  the 
yachts  are  in  commission,  before  straw  hats 
and  flannels  have  come,  before  girls  have 
begun  to  bloom  in  their  summer  dresses, 
before,  in  short,  the  world  has  ceased  to 
shiver,  cast  aside  the  dull  husks  of  winter 
and  come  out  to  laugh  and  play  in  the  sun. 
The  fight,  to  be  sure,  might  be  just  as  glo- 
rious, and  sixteen  very  strong  and  very 
good-looking  young  men  would  row  their 
hearts  out  over  those  four  long  miles.  But 
New  London  wouldn't  be  New  London. 
Gone  would  be  the  glitter  and  glory  of  sum- 
mer, the  blue  skies  and  bluer  river;  gone  the 
white  yachts  lying  like  water-lilies  in  the 
sunshine;  gone,  most  of  all,  that  Commence- 
ment Day  afterglow,  which  transmutes  the 
mere  meeting  of  the  crews,  and  to  each  de- 
parting class,  at  least,  makes  New  London 
something  more  than  a  race  and  only  a  little 
less  than  a  rite — a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
youth,  of  straight  limbs  and  sunshine. 

The  other  games  have  all  been  played, 
the  little  victories  and  defeats  are  over  and 
done.     Every  one  has  just  come  from  Com- 
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mencement;  behind  the  daylight  you  can 
still  see  the  Class  Day  lanterns  glowing 
under  the  elms,  the  hum  of  Class  Day 
waltzes  seems  still  to  echo  in  the  air.  Those 
who  are  cheering  loudest  as  the  crews  fight 
toward  the  finish  line  are  thinking  hardest, 
perhaps,  of  the  real  battles  now  just  ahead 
of  them,  and  they  have  hardly  ceased  swing- 
ing their  hats  over  the  victory  before  they 
must  put  out  their  hands  to  friends  they 
may  never  see  again,  and  say  good-bye. 

On  ordinary  days  New  London  is  a  com- 
fortable old  New  England  seaport  town, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  summer  houses  at  the 
harbor  mouth,  where  the  Thames  widens 
out  into  the  sea.  If  folks  had  started  that 
way  in  the  beginning  it  might  now  have 
been  another  Newport.  There  are  the 
same  radiant  views,  the  rocks  covered 
with  mussels  at  low  tide  and  the  sunlit 
summer  sea.  On  the  day  of  the  race  the 
streets  break  into  blue  and  crimson,  after 
the  manner  of  college  towns;  all  sorts  of 
yachts,  gay  with  display  flags,  flock  into 
the  harbor  from  all  along  the  coast,  and  the 
trains  from  north  and  south  pour  out  grads 
and  undergrads,  fathers  and  mothers  and 
pretty  sisters  and  other  men's  pretty  sis- 
ters, until  it's  all  like  a  sort  of  composite 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven  garden  party. 
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The  crews  ruw  their  last  mile  through  a 


It's  fun  to  sit  on  the  big  porch  of  some- 
body's house  on  the  point  down  below  the 
hghthouse  and  the  Casino,  on  the  afternoon 
before  the  race  and  watch  the  yachts  come 
up  the  bay.  There  should  be  a  big  wicker 
chair  or  two  and  a  telescope  and  some  very 
agreeable  person  to  talk  to  and  to  help 
study  out  the  owners'  flags  as  they  flutter 
from  the  mainmasts  a  mile  or  two  away. 
You  pick  them  up  through  the  telescope, 
and  the  very  agreeable  person  looks  them 
up  in  the  yacht  club  book,  and  then  you 
speculate  on  the  identity  of  the  folks  lolling 
under  the  awnings  on  the  after  deck,  and 
wonder  what  they  are  talking  about  and 
whether  they  are  as  blissful  as  they  look, 
until  the  next  one  comes  along.  They  sail 
by  all  afternoon — big  fellows,  from  down 
New  York  way,  like  ocean  steamships 
almost,  with  two  or  three  lonely  looking 
folks  sitting  in  state  on  the  after  deck. 


their  undergraduate  guests  yet  to  come; 
little  launches  from  the  shore  towns  along 
the  Sound  packed  with  young  folks;  cat- 
boats  and  knockabouts  from  New  Haven 
or  all  the  way  round  the  cape  from  Beverly 
or  Nahane  or  Marblehead,  with  bare-armed 
undergraduates  in  rowing  shirts  and  flan- 
nels stretched  on  deck,  acquiring  the  sum- 
mer tan;  and  now  and  then  some  big 
seventy  or  ninety  footer,  a  cup  defender 
perhaps,  tacking  rakishly  across  the  bay, 
under  mountains  of  canvas,  her  great 
mainsail  standing  out  white  as  cardboard 
in  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Off  the 
landing  stage  at  the  Pequot,  and  from 
there  on  up  to  the  bridge  they  come  about 
and  drop  anchor,  like  great  birds  fluttering 
to  the  ground,  some  creeping  up  through 
the  draw  to  pick  a  crafty  berth  near  the 
finish  flags. 

That  night,  the  night  before  the  race,  the 


fe 


lane  of  saluting  gayly  decorated  yachts. 
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whole  river  twinkles  with  their  lights.  In 
and  out  between  them  trim  little  launches 
go  put-putting,  carrying  gay  folks  from 
yacht  to  yacht  or  into  the  shore  to  see 
who's  about,  or  to  dance  at  the  Casino, 
or  the  Pequot.  Here  and  there  Japanese 
lanterns  sway  under  the  deck  awnings,  and 
on  some  of  the  larger  craft,  perhaps,  there's 
music  and  dancing.  The  porches  and  cor- 
ridors of  the  Pequot  are  alive  with  un- 
dergraduates, with  pretty  girls  who  have 
come  on  for  Class  Day  and  the  race,  with 
chaperons  and  portly  elders,  and  here  and 
there  prosperous  looking  yachtsmen  who 
have  dropped  in  on  their  way  up  and  down 
the  coast.  Everybody  is  prattling  of  the 
race,  of  the  latest  rumors  from  Gales  Ferry 
and  Red  Top,  and  of  what  we're  going  to 
do  to-morrow;  gossiping  over  Class  Day 
and  Commencement,  planning  to  meet 
again  during  the  summer,  in  the  Maine 


woods,  perhaps,  at  the  shore  somewhere, 
or  on  shipboard  on  the  way  across.  Occa- 
sionally, as  he  saunters  through  the  polite 
confusion  of  the  porch  or  the  hotel  office, 
looms  some  tall  Olympian  being  with  a 
crew  man's  shoulders,  grave  as  to  manner, 
deep  bass  as  to  voice,  wearing  a  bit  of  blue 
or  crimson-and-black  ribbon.  Durfee  or 
Stoughton,  the  undergraduates,  whisper  to 
their  guests,  who  stroked  the  crew  in 
umpty-seven,  the  year  we  won  by  twenty 
lengths. 

It's  fine  to  see  that  high,  oblivious  good 
humor  with  which  he  surveys  the  crowd, 
remembering  old  days  and  old  faces  of 
other  years;  to  see  him  receive  the  defer- 
ential handshake  of  some  young  substitute 
who,  blatant  in  his  strength  and  tan  and 
his  blazer,  with  the  oars  crossed  upon  the 
breast  pocket,  was  just  swaggering  through 
the  crowd  enveloped  in  his  brief  nimbus  of 
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borrowed  greatness.  It  must  be  fun.  Day 
after  to-morrow  he  will  be  back  in  the  grind 
again,  where  scant  notice  is  paid  to  deltoids 
and  well-set  shoulders.  It's  pleasant  to 
watch  him,  and  the  young  men  who'll  soon 
be  where  he  is  and  who,  between  dances, 
perhaps,  are  talking  of  law  or  business  or 
doctoring  with  their  fathers;  the  young 
girls,  who  will  never  see  things  through  a 
rosier  haze,  perhaps,  than  that  shed  from 
the  lights  under  the  trees  and  on  the  water; 
and  then,  finally,  when  everybody  has  gone 
but  a  few  twosing  folks  in  the  shadows  of 
the  porch,  and  some  reposeless  youths  sing- 
ing out  the  night  in  that  Bacchus  temple 
on  the  Iawn>  to  go  off  shore  to  somebody's 
yacht  or  the  knockabout  you  came  around 
the  cape  in,  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  cool  salt 
air,  with  the  waters  lapping  lazily  against 
the  hull  outside  and  the  ships'  bells  tink- 
ling half  hourly  through  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  four  miles  up  the  river, 
away  from  the  lights  and  yachts,  the  prat- 
tle and  music  and  dancing,  in  the  old  frame 
shacks  where  they've  been  camping  out  for 
a  fortnight  or  two,  the  crew  men  are  sleep- 
ing. They  turned  in  a  couple  of  hours  ago, 
at  least,  and  are  snoring  roundly  now,  no 
doubt,  like  good,  husky  Napoleons,  before 
their  battle.  All  the  months  of  training, 
the  runs  through  the  snow  in  winter  and 
the  stupid  churning  in  the  tank,  the  miles 
on  miles  they  pulled  day  after  day,  through 
the  lazy  spring  days,  the  work  and  grind 
and  the  cursing  out,  the  thrill  and  fun  and 
fellowship,  are  over  now;  out  of  many  of 
their  college  they  have  been  chosen,  eight 
of  them,  and  it's  now  up  to  them  to  show 
that  they're  worthy  of  the  choice. 

When  we  were  undergraduates  there  was 
something  quite  fearful  about  this  night 
before  the  race.  As  we  fluttered  about  the 
Pequot  neighborhood  we  had  all  the  time 
a  self-accusing  conviction  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness  and  spoke  of  the  men  away  oflf 
there  up  the  river  as  a  non-combatant 
might  of  a  band  of  devoted  patriots  about 
to  make  a  desperate  sortie  and  risk  their 
lives  to  save  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
When  we  were  undergraduates  merely  to 
train  for  the  crew  was  giving  up  one's  free- 
dom and  light-hearted  happiness  to  serve 
the  state.  To  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  each 
night  and  row  every  afternoon,  was  a  ser- 
vice of  high,  enlightened,  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.     Things   have  changed   some- 


how. You  will  only  have  to  leave  your 
city  office  and  your  city  grind  and  that 
droll  game  which  consists  in  planning  for 
six  days  how  you  are  going  to  squeeze 
enough  exercise  in  on  the  seventh  to  last 
you  out  the  coming  six,  to  see  that  you 
have  fallen  on  different  days. 

Somehow  it  seems  now  rather  agreeable 
to  be  a  crew  man.  A  crew  man  must,  to  be 
sure,  pull  at  an  oar  every  day  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and  not 
put  cream  on  his  dessert  of  stewed  prunes, 
because  his  captain  says  it  would  be  too 
rich  for  him.  It's  a  hard  life,  but  it's  not 
without  its  compensations.  He's  as  strong 
and  fit  as  probably  he  will  ever  be  in  all  his 
life;  very  famous  and  with  nothing  to  do 
but  get  stronger  and  fitter  and  more  fa- 
mous. In  the  morning  he  rows  a  bit,  just 
enough  to  warm  up  and  loosen  out  the 
kinks,  then  he  loafs  about  in  exceedingly 
picturesque  flannels  or  in  a  collarless 
sweater,  perhaps,  with  a  blue  or  crimson 
kerchief  knotted  about  his  neck;  reads  and 
studies  a  bit,  plays  ball  or  quoits  or  the 
piano,  or  with  the  bull  terrier,  and  then,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  he  rows  some  more. 
This  time  he  strips  to  the  waist  and  rows 
very  violently  and  for  a  long  distance, 
while  a  launch  swirls  along  just  behind  and 
a  number  of  young  men  in  oilskins  stand 
up  in  it  gazing  solemnly,  and  the  coach  bel- 
lows all  sorts  of  things  through  a  mega- 
phone. After  miles  and  miles  of  slugging 
at  it  and  a  fine  sprint  at  the  end,  the  shell 
sweeps  up  to  the  float  just  in  time  for  every- 
body to  get  a  bath  and  a  rub-down  and  a 
moment's  rest  before  dinner. 

"Let  'er  run!"  snaps  the  nervous  little 
coxswain,  just  as  though  he  could  toss  any 
man  into  the  river  who  wouldn't  let  'er  run, 
and  the  oars  trail  on  the  water. 

"Hold  'er  port,  out  starboard!  Hold 
her  starboard,  out  port!"  And  then  the 
eight  oarsmen,  strong  and  glowing  and 
gloriously  tired,  swing  the  dripping  shell 
out  of  the  water  and  over  their  heads  as 
easily  as  though  it  were  an  umbrella,  and 
with  the  salt  water  dripping  on  their  bare 
arms  and  shoulders,  go  squdge  -  squdging 
up  the  float  to  the  bath  house.  Then  your 
crew  man  takes  a  dip  in  the  river,  perhaps, 
or,  if  it's  one  of  those  cold  east  wind  days 
that  now  and  then  blow  in  from  the  sea  at 
New  London,  strolls  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  float  stripped  to  the  bufi^,  and  standing 
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straight  as  an  animate  statue  casually 
pours  bucket  after  bucket  of  cold  water 
over  his  steaming  shoulders,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  vague  jealousy  to  rise  in  the  heart  of 
the  spectator  on  the  bank,  who  wraps  him- 
self tighter  in  his  oilskins  and  recalls  the 
period,  somewhere  in  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time,  when  he  could  absent- 
mindedly  stand  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  comes  dinner  with  a  lot  of  very 
agreeable  young  men,  as  strong  and  tanned 
and  handsome  as  himself,  where  he  eats 
scandalous  quantities  of  exceedingly  whole- 
some roast  beef  and  things,  and  presently 
after  a  bit  of  reading  or  "close"  harmony, 
tumbles  into  bed  with  the  agreeable  con- 
sciousness that  he  can  get  up  to-morrow 
and  do  it  all  over  again.  It's  a  hard  life, 
to  be  sure,  but  not,  so  to  say,  hopelessly 
hard. 

But  it's  all  over  now,  fun  and  grind  alike, 
and  the  race  is  the  thing.  All  next  day, 
until  those  sinuous  and  eccentric  flower- 
beds, the  observation  trains,  begin  to  jolt 
their  way  to  the  starting  line,  folks  come 
pouring  in — belated  upper  classmen,  who've 
stayed  behind  to  pack  up,  with  their 
beaming  families;  graduates  who've  rushed 
up  from  their  offices  in  New  York  or  down 
from  Boston  way,  breezing  out  of  smoky 
club  specials,  sporting  carnations  or  bach- 
elor's buttons,  and  old  team  and  club  hat- 
bands; folks  from  New  York  bringing  some 
of  its  volatile  smartness  and  glitter;  folks 
from  Boston,  vaguely  provincial,  yet  with 
more  distinction,  more  American,  the  "ear- 
nest of  the  north  wind  "  somehow  suggested 
in  their  faces  and  clothes.  Things  are  very 
busy  about  the  station  and  the  town,  busy 
and  brilliant  at  the  landing  stage,  with 
the  launches  put-putting  out  and  in,  get- 
ting mail  and  supplies,  bringing  folks  ashore 
to  the  observation  train,  taking  others  oflf, 
who  are  going  to  see  the  fmish  of  the  race 
from  the  yachts. 

Out  on  the  river,  the  gentle  breeze  blow- 
ing in  from  the  sea  ripples  string  after 
string  of  display  flags,  fluttering  from  stern 
to  peak  and  peak  to  stern  again,  and  pol- 
ished brasswork  flashes  and  glitters  in  the 
sun. 

Young  Brown  or  Jones,  fresh  from  sol- 
emn speculations  on  his  future,  from  the 
grind  of  the  finals  and  the  cloistered  quiet 
of  the  Yard,  views  the  scene  and  feels  his 
heart  swelling  with   a  jealous  exultation. 


Some  swagger  little  launch  churns  up  to 
the  landing  stage,  and  the  man  who's  been 
sitting  next  to  him  in  Philosophy  36  and 
borrowing  his  notes  and  asking  what  old 
Boreum  said  the  last  time  he  cut,  shoul- 
ders through  the  crowd,  tosses  his  suit- 
case into  the  boat,  bundles  in  some  of  hi, 
friends  and  goes  bouncing  away  over  th^; 
blue  water.  And  Jones  stares  after,  won- 
dering whether,  after  all.  Medicine  is  the 
thing  and  whether  he  hadn't  better  go  down 
to  the  Street  at  once,  be  a  broker  too,  and 
get  immensely  rich  and  also  have  a  yacht. 

But  a  moment  later  there's  a  great  scur- 
rying about  and  calling,  one  to  the  other, 
and  Jones  and  his  friends  pile  into  the  ob- 
servation train  and  off  it  trundles — a  chat- 
tering flower-garden,  everybody  talking 
and  laughing  and  in  a  flutter.  It  rolls  out 
across  the  bridge  on  its  way  up  the  river. 
A  telegraph  instrument  is  clicking  close  to 
the  rails,  a  blase-looking  operator  sending 
off  bulletins  to  the  newspaper  offices  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  referee's 
launch,  low,  rakish,  shoves  out  from  under 
the  bridge  and  spins  up  stream,  clearing  the 
course.  There's  the  lane  of  water  down 
which  the  crews  will  presently  be  fighting, 
the  upper  end  of  it  lost  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance, the  fleet  lining  the  lower  mile  on 
either  side  waiting  for  the  finish.  And 
young  Jones,  seeing  it  all  at  once,  is  swept 
quite  up  into  the  air  with  elation  and  ex- 
citement, is  very  grateful  to  those  self- 
sacrificing  folks  who  have  brought  all  their 
fine  yachts  here  to  frame  a  picture  that  he 
and  all  his  friends  can  own,  forgets  all  about 
brokering  and  getting  rich,  forgets  every- 
thing but  the  race  and  youth  and  strength 
and  sunshine,  and,  knowing  that  he  has 
these,  doesn't  want  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

Up  stream  for  the  four  long  miles  the  train 
bowls  merrily  and  comes  to  a  stop  at  last 
at  Red  Top.  There's  the  house  where  they 
have  lived  these  last  tense  weeks,  the  sub- 
stitutes standing  about  trying  to  look  un- 
conscious, the  negro  cook  grinning  and 
waving  his  hand  from  the  kitchen,  the 
camp  chairs  on  the  porch  and  the  other  re- 
minders of  their  hardships.  And  there's 
the  crew — the  heroes  themselves — down 
on  the  float  just  swinging  the  shell  over 
their  heads  into  the  water.  And  while 
everybody  is  watching  and  staring  thus, 
keen  and  expectant,  the  Freshmen — 1  for- 
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got  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Freshman 
race  has  already  been  rowed — come  down 
from  their  quarters  to  hunt  up  their  friends 
in  the  trains.  They  have  won;  their  work 
is  over  and  they  can  watch  the  varsity  now 
with  normal  pulses  and  happy  minds.  If 
the  varsity  wins,  they  can  divide  the  vic- 
tory; if  it  loses,  all  the  glory  of  the  day  is 
theirs.  And  the  summer  vacation  and  the 
three  best  years  of  their  college  life  are  all 
ahead  of  them.  There  are  many  riddles 
in  the  world.  Among  them  is  that  of 
whether  one  woiild  rather  make  the  win- 
ning touchdown  in  the  Harvard-Yale  game 
or  stroke  a  crew  to  victory  at  New  London. 
Nobody  will  ever  answer  that,  we  guess. 
But  if  any  one  thing  is  certain  it  is  that 
among  the  merely  temporal  rewards  which 
are  meted  out  to  the  chosen  here  below,  not 
many  can  equal  that  grasped  by  a  Yale  or 
Harvard  freshman  as  he  walks  in  front  of 
the  observation  train  during  that  keyed-up 
moment  just  before  the  varsity  eights  are 
shot  away,  and,  blushing  through  his  tan, 
and  with  a  simple-crew-giant-with-a-heart- 
like-an-ox  manner  that  would  make  the 
sailor  hero  of  a  Third  Avenue  melodrama 
blush  at  his  own  egotism,  receives  the 
tribute  of  the  maidens  and  the  "fussers" 
in  the  cars. 

Presently  from  the  opposite  shore,  a  mile 
away,  where  another  train  lies  like  a  varie- 
gated caterpillar  on  the  river's  brim,  a 
cheer  echoes  faintly  across  the  water  and 
out  from  the  cover  of  the  trees  further  up 
stream  sweeps  the  other  crew.  Headed 
diagonally  down  stream,  straight  for  the 
white  starting  flags  that  just  show  near  the 
opposite  shore,  they  sweep  across  the  line 
of  vision,  broadside  on,  half  a  mile  away. 
Everybody  watches,  very  silent  and  intent, 
the  men  in  the  shell  just  below  looking 
backward  over  their  shoulders,  leaning  on 
their  oars.  It's  the  last  chance  they'll  have 
to  size  up  their  opponents,  to  see  how  the 
shell  runs  between  strokes  and  how  much 
life  there  is  in  the  boat,  and  the  little  cox- 
swain with  his  tiller  ropes  in  his  hands  and 
his  megaphone  strapped  to  his  mouth, 
doesn't  give  them  very  long  to  look. 

There's  a  muffled  command  and  the 
eight  backs  stiffen,  blades  on  the  water  at 
the  half  reach,  eyes  to  the  front. 

"Row!" 

The  eight  blades  bite  in  and  churn  the 
water;  swing   back  to  the   three-quarters 


stroke,  pulled  a  bit  further  through;  then 
away  to  the  full  reach,  gripping  the  water 
there  and  driven  and  pulled  through  to  the 
chest.  And  then,  in  full  swing,  with  the 
coxswain  bellowing  out  the  time,  they 
"take  it  up"  on  a  sprint  of  twenty  strokes 
across  the  river.  Every  eye  is  on  them 
and  they  know  it.  The  work  and  worry  of 
months  and  coaching  and  cursing  has  got 
to  show  now  if  it's  ever  going  to  show,  in- 
grained and  revivified  in  the  handling  of 
those  oars.  Are  they  just  eight  men  in  a 
boat,  each  of  them  tugging  at  his  oar?  Or 
is  it  a  crew,  a  real  crew — alive  and  keen  for 
fight,  with  the  eight  units  swept  up  into  a 
perfect  exultant  something  that  seems  to 
have  a  soul  of  its  own  ?  The  man  next  you, 
squinting  through  his  glass,  thinks  that 
Stroke  hangs  a  bit  at  the  full  reach,  that 
Bow  rushes  his  slide  and  that  Number  Five 
doesn't  put  quite  enough  bevel  on  his  oar. 
Maybe  you  agree  with  him;  probably  you 
do  not. 

What  you  do  know  is  that  the  shell  is 
leaping  away  like  a  thing  alive  and  that  in 
all  the  list  of  sports  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  this  strong  music,  this  swift  compel- 
ling rhythm  of  an  eight-oared  crew — the 
grip  of  oars  on  the  water,  the  heave  of  the 
broad  backs  and  shoulders,  that  flexion  of 
wrists  and  arms  and  shoulders  as  the  oar 
is  pulled  in  to  the  chest  and  shot  away 
again — a  movement  as  quick  and  as  subtle 
as  that  movement  of  a  violinist's  wrist  just 
before  the  up  stroke  of  the  bow — and  then 
the  vigor  and  sweep  and  life  in  the  shell 
when  the  eight  men  catch  the  beat  and  the 
shell  leaps  ahead,  faster  and  faster,  to  the 
lash  of  the  coxswain's  cries! 

The  two  crews  row  to  their  stake  boats 
and  with  much  backing  and  filling,  of 
"hold  'er  port,  take  'er  up  starboard," 
they're  ready  at  last,  side  by  side,  for  the 
start.  Across  the  mile  or  so  of  water  you 
can  see  the  nervous  men  rubbing  their 
arms  or  fussing  with  their  shoes  or  slides, 
stripping  off  the  last  wisp  of  jersey  and  toss- 
ing it  aside — to  the  launch  if  anybody  is 
there  to  catch  it,  into  the  water  perhaps. 
Alongside,  the  "  Elihu  Yale"  and  the  "John 
Harvard,"  that  have  seen  many  a  day  like 
this,  hover — anxious,  keen,  like  the  seconds 
at  a  fight.  The  referee's  launch  swirls  up 
to  the  stake  boats  and  gives  the  last  com- 
mand. The  two  eights  become  still  as 
statues  and  a  hush  seems  to  fall  on  the  river. 
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There's  a  puff  of  smoke  at  the  end  of  the 
referee's  uplifted  arm,  the  statues  break 
intoHfe  and  "They're  off!"  cries  every  one. 
You  and  all  the  rest  jump  up  as  you  do 
when  the  half-back  breaks  through  the  line 
and  has  a  clear  field  ahead  of  him,  and 
strain  your  eyes  on  that  first  fierce  fight 
for  the  lead,  the  beaks  of  the  shells  moving 
back  and  forth  against  each  other  like 
shuttles,  an  occasional  splash  showing 
where  some  madly  swung  oar  has  gone 
astray.  It  means,  of  course,  something  to 
get  ahead  at  the  start — means  that  they 
have  that  other  eight  harrying  them,  driv- 
ing them  ahead,  just  as  a  pace  maker  in  a 
running  race  pulls  one  along,  with  every 
stroke.  And  that's  why  they  each  try 
to  "catch  the  water  first"  and  to  pull  away 
a  half  length  in  the  first  quarter  mile. 

And  we,  sitting  here  in  our  trailing 
flower  bed,  bowling  down  the  shore  while 
a  couple  of  water  bugs  struggle  away  across 
the  river,  know  about  as  much  of  the  stress 
and  strain  of  it  as  the  war  correspondents 
knew  about  the  battles  in  Manchuria  from 
watching  the  gun  flashes  half  a  dozen  miles 
away.  It's  another  thing  out  there  in  the 
shell  when  you  seem  all  at  once  to  have  for- 
gotten everything  you  knew  about  hand- 
ling an  oar;  when  the  boat's  wobbling  away 
off  its  keel  Stroke  seems  to  have  a  panic. 
Cox  has  gone  daffy,  and  with  the  college 
looking  on,  four  miles  yet  to  go  and  the 
greatest  event  of  your  life  to  be  decided  in 
twenty  minutes,  you  see,  though  your  eyes 
are  in  the  boat,  hooked  to  the  sweating 
neck  just  in  front  of  you.  Bow  of  the  other 
eight  go  out  of  sight — then  Two — then 
Three — and  know  that  the  other  boat  is 
slipping — slipping  away. 

Still  less  can  we  know  what  it  means  to 
row,  and  to  win  or  lose  a  four  mile  race, 
unless  we  too  have  sometime  pulled  an  oar. 
Number  Seven  in  the  leading  boat  catches 
a  crab,  perhaps,  throws  out  all  the  star- 
board oars  and  loses  the  shell  half  a  length. 
It's  disgrace  and  tragedy  to  him,  losing  the 
distance  that  seven  other  good  men  have 
rowed  their  hearts  out  to  win,  and  all  you 
and  1  see  is  a  little  break  in  those  eight 
swinging  dots  and  a  splash  of  spray. 

Four  in  the  other  boat — big-hearted, 
hot  'leaded  Four,  who  has  never  rowed 
on  a  winning  crew  and  is  fighting  his  last 
fight  now,  tries  to  pull  the  whole  boat  the 
first  two  miles.     He's  all  in    before  the 


three-mile  flags  are  passed  and  rows  the 
last  mile  on  his  nerve,  with  his  head 
swimming,  his  fingers  cramped  round  the 
oars  and  Three  panting  curses  and  prayers 
into  the  back  of  his  neck;  and  you  and  I, 
squinting  through  our  glasses,  remark  cas- 
ually that  Four  seems  to  be  clipping  his 
stroke. 

Stroke  of  the  winning  crew  could  prob- 
ably tell  us  things,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  makes  a  winning  stroke 
isn't  likely  to  waste  much  time  in  talk — of 
how  it  felt  when  he  saw  the  other  eight  get- 
ting ragged  and  falling  behind,  heard  the 
first  whistle  screech,  and  it  came  to  him  and 
the  seven  men  behind  him,  all  at  once,  that 
they  had  the  race  just  where  they  wanted 
it  and  they  started  slashing  down  the  lane 
toward  victory. 

The  tortured  little  coxswain  of  the  beaten 
crew  might  also  tell  things — how  much 
fun  it  was  to  sit  there  helpless,  to  see  the 
hunted  look  coming  into  the  men's  faces 
and  Stroke's  lips  drawing  tighter  over  his 
dry  teeth,  to  feel  the  life  of  the  boat  oozing, 
oozing  away  and  to  be  able  to  do  nothing 
but  shout  while  the  other  eight  were  leaving 
them. 

Before  the  train  starts  its  sprint  for  the 
bridge,  round  that  last  bump  of  land  that 
shuts  out  the  view  of  the  finish,  it's  all 
over  but  the  shouting.  All  the  whistles  on 
the  river  are  screeching  and  braying  and  the 
cannon  are  thumping  out  salutes  from 
the  yachts.  As  the  train  trundles  out  on 
the  bridge  and  stops  over  the  finish  line, 
plumes  of  steam  are  everywhere  mixing  with 
the  twinkling  display  flags,  and  down  the 
lane,  only  a  couple  of  furlongs  away,  the 
two  eights  are  slugging  toward  the  finish. 
It's  fun  to  win — even  a  potato  race,  or  a 
round  of  golf  with  a  handicap  of  twenty-six. 
But  there's  nothing,  not  even  that  win- 
ning touchdown  we  spoke  of  a  while  ago, 
that  looks  better  worth  doing  than  this. 

Now  is  the  time  you'll  be  sorry  that 
you've  gone  through  college  and  let  your 
body  go.  Now  is  the  time  you'll  be  glad 
you've  done  the  best  you  could  with  it, 
even  though  that  best  was  but  to  win  a 
mile  handicap  starting  from  the  two-hun- 
dred yard  mark.  And  it  will  seem  as 
though  there  could  be  no  place  you'd  rather 
be  than  sitting  in  that  winning  boat,  sweep- 
ing down  between  the  lane  of  yachts  w'th 
the  whistles  blowing  and  the  crowd  cheer- 
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ing  and  the  cannon  thumping  over  your 
head. 

The  winning  eight  sweep  over  the  line 
and  on  under  the  bridge,  going  faster  with 
every  stroke,  fairly  hungry  for  more  row- 
ing. They  let  the  boat  run  a  dozen  strokes 
or  so  below  the  bridge  and  "hold  'er  all" 
with  a  snap  and  flourish,  the  great  sweeps 
churning  deep  into  the  water.  Then  Bow, 
-perhaps,  waves  wildly  toward  a  certain 
car  in  the  train,  another  lone  oarsman 
shouts  in  his  excitement,  "Yay-ay-ay!" 
all  by  himself,  and  the  rest  hug  the  man  in 
front  of  them,  and  Stroke  maybe,  like  one 
we  remember,  jumps  out  of  the  shell  and 
swims  to  the  coach's  launch, — certainly 
a  most  unhygienic  and  undisciplinary  thing 
to  do.  The  other  eight  are  lucky  to  limp 
over  the  line;  their  oars  trail  the  minute 
they  are  across — not  light  and  jauntily  like 
the  victor's,  but  sorry  as  broken  wings. 
Poor  little  Cox  frantically  splashes  water 
into  Stroke's  pale  face.  Number  Five 
droops  over  his  sweep  and  the  others  try 
to  sit  erect  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  until 
the  launch  comes  along  and  they  can 
tumble  in  a  heap  and  cover  up  their  heads 
without  seeming  to  play  to  the  gallery. 

By  this  time  the  train  is  bowling  back  to 
the  station  again  and  you  and  all  your 
friends  are  balancing  on  railings  and  hang- 
ing to  the  awning  stanchions  and  making 
a  prodigious  amount  of  happy  noise  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  your  lives  and  your  new 
straw  hats.  Many  things  happen  as  the 
crowd  pours  out  at  the  station — much 
rushing  about  and  handshaking  and  cheer- 
ing and  good-byes.  One  picture  I  remem- 
ber— it  was  the  year  we  came  down  from 
our  Class  Day^of  a  little,  oldish  mother 
and  her  two  big  sons.  They  were  crew 
men,  both  of  them,  the  older  one  a  varsity 
man,  whose  eight  had  been  hopelessly 
beaten  three  or  four  years  before,  and  the 
kid  brother,  who  had  pulled  an  oar  in  that 
day's  winning   Freshman  crew.     He  had 


jumped  on  the  train  at  Red  Top,  and  the 
three  of  them  had  come  down  together  and 
seen  the  varsity  win.  He  had  been  beaten, 
this  elder  brother,  so  badly  that  it  was  al- 
most a  disgrace,  and  he  had  come  back  the 
next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next,  and 
seen  the  crews  that  came  after  him  beaten 
too.  And  now  they  had  won  at  last,  the 
varsity  and  the  kid  brother  that  he  had 
preached  to  and  sent  down  to  college  to 
do  what  he  himself  couldn't  do.  It  was  a 
great  moment  for  him  to  see  one  of  his  own 
name  in  a  winning  boat,  it  was  great  for 
that  kid  brother,  but  it  was  greatest  of  all, 
1  guess,  for  that  little  Spartan  mother,  in 
her  old-fashioned  dress  and  her  little  black 
bonnet,  proud  as  an  empress  and  laughing 
like  a  girl,  with  her  two  big  men  on  either 
side  of  her,  her  arms  hooked  into  theirs  as 
the  three  of  them  went  up  State  street,  al- 
most at  a  hippity-hop. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  and  rejoic- 
ing, the  station  man  begins  to  call  out  the 
trains  for  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
cheering  is  hardly  over  before  it's  forgotten 
in  good-byes — good-byes  to  the  men  that 
you've  played  and  worked  and  lived  with 
for  four  happy  years  and  who  are  going 
now,  perhaps  never  to  come  back  again. 
"Good-bye,"  says  Jones;  "good-bye,  Smith, 
and  Robinson  and  everybody."  They  all 
seem  old  friends  now,  even  the  ones  he 
scarcely  knew.  Gone  are  all  the  little  feuds 
and  jealousies,  gone  with  the  kid  days  that 
are  going  with  them;  we're  all  up  against 
the  real  world  together  now,  and  good  luck 
to  us,  every  one.  We  may  not  be  rich  and 
we  may  not  be  famous,  but  we  won't  whim- 
per at  any  rate,  thinks  Jones,  as  he  sprints 
for  his  train.  Good-bye!  We're  going  out 
to  row  our  own  little  race  now  and  let's 
row  it  like  our  crew.  Eyes  in  the  boat, 
says  Jones — Good-bye,  Bill !  A  hard  catch 
and  a  pull  away  through — Good-bye — and 
no  quitting  till  the  shell  has  crossed  the 


FISHING   FOR   A   CAT 

By  FRANCIS  W.    MATHER 


DRAWINGS    BY 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  written  as  to 
how  to  catch  trout  and  bass,  with 
all  their  cousins  and  aunts  of  game 
fish  included  within  a  Highland  Scotch 
relationship,  and  epicures  have  frenzies  of 
anticipation  over  the  delights  of  fried  cro- 
kers,  broiled  pompano  and  baked  red-fish, 
while  all  pass  by  with  scorn  an  humble  fish 
of  our  Southern  waters,  which  for  game- 
ness  in  fight,  toothsomeness  and  general  all 
around  qualities  of  frier,  baker  and  broiler, 
is  hard  to  be  surpassed — the  catfish. 

Don't  laugh,  for  that  displays  ignorance 
of  his  excellent  qualities,  but  seriously  in- 
cline thine  ear  and  learn  of  the  wisdom  of 
cat  fishing  and  how  to  cook  after  having 
caught — of  the  variety  of  his  tribes,  and 


then  hie  thee  with  pole  and  pan  to  the 
streams  that  flow  into  Lake  Maurepas,  and 
if  you  have  learned  your  lesson  in  fishing, 
and  have  made  due  and  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  of  palate  and  appetite — you 
shall  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  fish  that  will  last 
long  ere  satiety  come. 

The  catfish  that  inhabit  the  waters  of 
Amite,  Tickfaw,  Blood,  Natalbany  and 
Ponchatoula  rivers  are  in  their  order  of 
inferiority,  the  small  yellow  and  black 
"mud  cats,"  the  slender  built,  quick-strik- 
ing, hard-fighting  blue,  or  "channel"  cats, 
and  the  broad-headed,  big-mouthed,  heavy- 
bodied  and  rather  sullen  "Opelousas, "  or 
"Tabby  cats;"  last  so  called  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  marks  and  spots  which  give  it 
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He  keeps  up  the  fight  until  landed, 
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a  resemblance  to  a  tortoise-shell  house  cat. 
These  fish  are  found  in  all  of  the  streams  of 
the  southland,  but  in  greater  quantity,  and 
of  infinitely  m.ore  edibility  in  those  streams 
that  empty  into  land-locked  salt  lakes,  such 
as  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  alternate  so- 
journing in  the  saline  lake  waters  and  the 
cold  spring  waters  of  the  upper  portion  of 
these  streams,  vastly  improves  their  flesh, 
and  when  they  are  eaten  with  hot  corn 
bread  and  strong  black  coffee — gormandiz- 
ing becomes  almost  a  virtue.  The  natives 
of  these  parts  do  not  as  a. rule  fish  for  the 
mere  sport ;  it's  fish  to  eat  they  are  after, 
but  if  the  most  ardent  rod  and  reel  man 
who  has  killed  pike,  pickerel,  salmon  or 
trout  would  be  lucky  to  hook  a  ten  or  twelve 
pound  "blue  cat,"  he'd  have  a  fight  on  his 
hands  that  would  amply  satisfy  his  sport- 
ing blood. 

In  Tickfaw  River  the  blue  cats  are  the 
fattest,  finest  and  gamiest;  and  where  the 
stream  narrows  naturally,  or  where  saw 
logs  have  been  thrown  in  to  await  the  down- 
rushing  flood  that  will  bear  them  to  the 
boom  at  tide-water — in  these  swift  waters 
the  catfish,  especially  the  blue  cats,  gather 
to  the  feast  of  little  fishes  who  try  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  their  swift  striking  jaws.  Al- 
most any  kind  of  bait  will  tempt  them,  but 
in  the  full  green  leaf  of  spring  there  is  a 
peculiar,  large  caterpillar,  found  only  on  the 
Catalpa  trees  (where  it  feeds  on  its  large, 
juicy  leaves  that  resemble  the  mulberry 
leaves)  and  so  is  known  as  the  "Catalpa 
worm,"  and  the  catfish  never  has  been 
hatched  yet  that  could  resist  taking  a  snap 
at  this  bait.  The  big  red  earth  worms, 
large  as  lead-pencils,  and  found  in  old 
stables,  offer  plent}'  inducement  to  a  hun- 
gry catfish,  and  the  intestines  and  white 
stomach  of  perch  are  a  tidbit  with  which 
to  tempt  a  partly  gorged  "tabby  cat." 
The  last  are  not  often  hooked,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  blue  cats  are  too  swift 
in  striking,  but  when  one  takes  hold,  the 
experienced  fisherman  knows  at  once  what 
kind  of  a  fish  is  at  the  end  of  his  line.  There 
is  a  rush,  a  swift  dart  for  the  bottom,  one 
or  two  plunges,  and,  except  for  a  sullen  back- 
ward pull,  the  fight  is  all  over  and  one  is 
sure  of  his  fish  if  the  line  holds.  Not  so 
with  the  blue  cat — he  fights  to  the  last, 
flops  like  mad  when  he  is  landed  on  the 
bank,  and  the  fisherman  is  never  sure  of  his 


game  until  he  has  him  on  a  string,  back 
from  the  water.  And  beware  of  those 
sharp  side  fins  when  the  hook  is  being  ex- 
tracted! 

On  Tickfaw  River  at  the  big  "cut  ofi^, "  a 
few  miles  below  Centerville,  in  Livingston 
Parish,  the  writer  fought  a  sixteen-pound 
blue  cat  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  pool 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank  twelve  feet 
high,  and  as  there  were  several  old  sunken 
saw  logs  in  the  pool,  Mr.  Blue  had  the  fight 
in  waters  of  his  own  choosing.  He  made 
rushes  to  right  and  left,  with  sudden  dashes 
at  the  bottom  to  get  under  one  of  the  logs 
and  snap  the  line,  with  occasional  leaps  out 
of  the  water  like  a  salmon,  when  he  would 
savagely  shake  his  head  in  an  endeavor  to 
get  free  of  the  hook.  That  was  his  undoing, 
for  it  wrapped  the  line  round  and  round  his 
gills  and  each  struggle  drew  it  tighter  and 
seemed  to  choke  the  very  life  and  spirit  out 
of  him — until  finally  he  rolled  over  and 
lay  gasping.  A  companion  of  the  fisher 
climbed  down  the  steep  bank  and  with  a 
long  hooked  stick  drew  his  blue  majesty  out 
of  the  water. 

But  when  you  are  out  for  meat,  there  are 
two  preferred  methods  of  taking  the  cat, 
one  with  the  "tret  line,"  and  the  other  with 
set  hooks.  The  trouble  with  the  former  is, 
that  after  it  has  been  baited  for  a  few  days 
the  gars  find  the  place  and  take  off  the  bait 
almost  as  fast  as  the  fisher  can  put  it  on. 
So  the  location  hai  to  be  changed  frequent- 
ly. If  a  spot  cannot  be  readily  found 
where  the  line  can  reach  across  the  stream, 
a  good  plan  (and  one  which  the  writer  has 
found  successful  and  prefers)  is  to  fasten 
one  end  of  the  line  high  up  on  a  tree  on  the 
bank,  then  weight  the  other  end  of  the  line 
heavily  and  carry  it  in  a  boat  diagonally 
down,  not  up  stream,  and  drop  the  weight- 
ed end  in  deep  water.  With  hooks  strung 
on  short  lines  and  baited  with  small  perch, 
there  is  something  to  tempt  the  fish  at 
every  depth  of  water,  from  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  where 
the  gars  seldom  hunt.  They  seek  their  prey 
nearer  the  surface,  and  for  this  reason  are 
so  troublesome  about  a  straight-across  trot 
line. 

And  a  word  just  here  about  the  gar — the 
shark  of  fresh  waters — is  very  apropos.  He 
is  an  ugly  brute,  sly  and  cruel,  but  if  he 
runs  all  the  catfish  away  from  your  line  and 
gets  caught  himself,  eat  him  out  of  revenge. 
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and  the  next  time  you  catch  one  of  his      for  a  rain  that  has  muddied  the  water  and 


brethren  you'll  fry  and  eat  the  second  one 
because  the  first  was  so  succulent.  The 
meat  is  snow-white,  firm  and  deliciously 
toothsome,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
meat  of  this  fish — though  he  be  of  mon- 


caused  a  slight  rise  in  the  river.  Then  the 
catfish  begin  to  swim  up  stream,  feeding 
along  close  to  the  banks  in  little  bays  and 
eddies  where  the  smaller  fish  have  taken 
refuge  from  the  rush  of  waters.     Set  out 
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Beware  of  those  sharp  fins  when  extracti:: 


strous  ugliness — has  not  yet  found  its  way 
to  the  tables  of  epicures. 

The  most  catfish  are  taken  on  set  lines 
tied  to  swinging  limbs,  which  give  play  to 
the  fish  that  are  hooked.  Choose  a  dark 
night,  for  catfish  are  shy  of  biting  at  baits 
that  they  can  see  distinctly,  or  better  wait 


your  lines  before  dark  so  that  you  can  see 
how  to  choose  well  the  location  of  each 
hook,  if  they  are  to  be  visited  during  the 
night,  and  bait  the  hooks  with  small  perch. 
Fasten  the  hook  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  perch's  back,  just  in  front  of  the  dor- 
sal fin.     This  will  not  hurt  him,  and  a  perch 
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so  fastened  will  swim  and  play  around  for 
hours,  and  proportionally  offer  a  more 
attractive  bait  to  the  feeding  catfish. 
Another  excellent  morsel  is  spring-frog,  ar- 
tistically put  by  being  hooked  through  the 
back  with  his  hind  legs  tied  with  a  string 
to  the  shank  of  the  hook,  thus  giving  the 
frog  the  appearance  of  having  just  dived 
into  the  water.  Catfish  thinks  so — makes  a 
rush  and  a  gobble,  and — well,  he's  your 
meat  if  the  line  holds. 

If  one  is  hard  put  to  it,  woodpeckers, 
sparrows,  any  kind  of  birds,  plucked  and 
quartered,  make  good  bait,  but  the  intes- 
tines of  a  chicken  strung  on  a  hook  during 
the  "fall  rise"  will  break  up  catfish  families 
in  a  surprising  manner.  It  is  well  to  visit 
your  set  hooks  and  swinging  lines  at  least 
once  during  the  night,  and  as  soon  after 
daylight  as  possible,  as  man  is  not  alone  in 
his  love  for  its  delicate  flesh.  Gars  and 
turtles  quickly  find  when  a  fish  is  helplessly 
hooked  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  water 
snakes  will  also  attack  them.  Only  a  few 
days  since,  the  writer,  while  passing  along 
the  banks  of  a  big  ditch,  tributary  to  one  of 
the  small  streams  of  this  section,  witnessed 
a  curious  sight.  A  large  moccasin  had 
swallowed  a  little  catfish,  head  first,  until 
his  mouth  reached  the  side  and  back  fins 


which  the  fish  had  erected  in  self  defense. 
There  he  lay,  unable  to  swallow  or  to  dis- 
gorge, while  a  small  snapping  turtle  was 
busy  at  the  tail  of  the  unfortunate  fish, 
biting  lumps  of  flesh  from  its  wriggling 
body.  A  stout  stick  broke  up  that  dinner 
party,  but  the  catfish  was  mutilated  be- 
yond hope  of  life. 

Most  lovers  of  catfish  like  it  fried  in  corn 
meal  and  boiling  lard,  with  adjuncts  of 
corn  bread  and  hot  coffee,  but  stuffed  and 
baked,  a  la  red  fish,  the  meat  has  hardly  a 
superior  among  fresh-water  fish.  Sliced 
and  broiled,  with  a  basting  of  butter,  black 
pepper  and  salt,  and  served  with  egg  sauce, 
it  is  simply  delicious;  or  if  one's  taste  runs 
to  court  bouillon  or  stew,  it  is  equally  good. 
Catch  a  few  and  try  them. 

How  big?  How  many?  Well,  this  is  a 
tale  of  veracity,  but  "tabby  cats"  have 
been  taken  from  the  Tickfaw  and  its  kin- 
dred streams,  that  weighed  fifty-four 
pounds  in  one  instance,  and  over  seventy  in 
another,  while  there  are  plenty  of  catfish 
of  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  weight.  But« 
don't  catch  a  big  fish;  catch  some  of  his 
smaller  brothers  that  pull  down  the  scales 
to  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  Then  fry, 
bake,  or  stew  them — sit  down  and  eat,  and 
thank  your  gods  for  the  feast. 


AUTOMOBILE   MAXIMS 

By  RICHARD   B.   GLAENZER 

BY  their  toots  ye  shall  know  them. 
Keep  thy  lamps  lit  and  so  avoid 
litigations. 

See  that  thy  brake  break  not,  lest  thou 
be  broken.  ■ 

Tho'  thine  auto  show  the  strength  of  two- 
score  horse   keep  one  more  in  thy  stalls. 

A  trained  hand  is  best  with  a  train  at 
hand. 

In  thy  speed,  mock  not  the  gentle  cow — 
the  cow-catcher  may  catch  thee. 

Wiser  than  his  own  generation  is  he  who 
knows  his  auto. 

In  the  morning  slow  thy  speed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  thine  hand. 

None  are  so  fined  as  those  who  don't  fiee. 

An  auto  at  speed  is  a  fiend  indeed. 

Let  repentance  be  thine,  if  thou  be  among 
them  who  have  mistaken  "gaol "  for  "goal." 

More  discreet  is  an  angel  husband  than 
an  injured  plaintiff;  and  lo,  a  widow's  heart 
may  be  swayed  by  resilient  tires. 

To-day  thou  ridest  in  thine  integrity; 
to-morrow  may  discover  thee  a  man  of 
parts. 

Where  law  ends,  speed  really  begins. 

Haste  makes  "chased." 

Autos  with  glass  windows  should  not 
break  bones. 

A  fool  and  his  tonneau  are  soon  carted. 

It  is  well  to  know  thine  auto;  yea,  also, 
to  know  thy  chaufi^eur  better. 

There's  many  a  nip  on  an  auto  trip. 

Give  not  thine  auto  a  name;  thy  neigh- 
bors will  name  it  for  thee. 

A  fair  exchange  is  no  garage. 

Why  raise  thine  eyes  to  the  weather- 
cock, when  thou  hast  a  nose  for  the  passing 
auto? 

Take  care  of  the  pennies,  the  garage  will 
take  care  of  the  dollars. 

Pity  not  thine  horse,  which  can  boast 
both  sire  and  dam;  thine  auto  hath  no 
damn  but  thine  to  comfort  it. 
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THE  LIONESS  SKIRT    DANCE   AND    THE 
INCONSIDERATE  PYTHON 

By  FRANCIS  METCALFE 
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THE  conventional  skirt  dance  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty  on  the 
vaudeville  stage,  but  as  it  is  per- 
formed by  "La  Belle  Selica"  in  the  Arena 
at  Dreamland  it  holds  the  interest  of  that 
most  exacting  audience — a  crowd  of  Coney 
Island  pleasure  seekers.  It  is  not  because 
Selica  is  preeminent  among  dancers,  but  on 
account  of  the  unusual  and  dangerous  stage 
setting;  for  she  performs  in  the  large  ex- 
hibition cage,  surrounded  by  a  half-dozen 
lionesses,  each  animal  seated  on  a  separate 
pedestal.  Any  one  of  the  huge  beasts 
could  crush  the  dancer  with  a  single  blow 
of  a  massive  paw,  and  the  great  jaws  which 
snap  viciously  at  her  tiny  feet  as  she  kicks 
them  before  their  faces  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  crush  the  shin-bone  of  an  ox. 
She  is  apparently  without  fear  of  them, 
for  she  dances  gracefully  from  one  to  the 
other,  flicking  them  across  their  faces  with 
the  light  switch  which  she  carries  for  her 
only  protection,  and  kicking-  over  their 
heads  and  into  their  very  mouths,  always 
missing  the  answering  snap  of  the  jaws  by 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  acknowledging 
it  with  a  smile  as  she  whirls  away  to  repeat 
the  performance  before  another  pedestal. 
The  lionesses  see  the  performance  many 
times  in  the  course  of  a  season,  but  they 
never  lose  interest  in  it  and  they  do  not  re- 
move their  eyes  from  Selica  from  the  time 
she  enters  the  cage  until  she  drives  them  out 
before  her.  So  long  as  she  is  on  her  feet  and 
agile  enough  to  escape  the  swift  stroke  of  a 
paw  or  the  snapping  jaws,  she  is  safe;  for 
a  lioness  would  not  jump  at  her  from  a 
pedestal;    but  there  is  always  the  chance 

of  a  slip  or  a  false  step  and  then li! 

It  happened  once,  and  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  Selica's  performance  for  two  months 
during  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  for  Grace,  the  largest  lioness,  was 

This  is  the  fifth  story  in  the 


on  her  before  she  could  recover  herself; 
and  it  required  the  efforts  of  Bostock  and 
all  of  his  trainers  to  beat  back  the  beasts 
who  were  maddened  by  the  sight  and  smell 
of  blood  and  to  rescue  the  unconscious 
woman  from  the  cage.  They  have  never 
forgotten  that  moment  of  rebellion  which 
was  so  nearly  successful,  and  they  are  ever 
watchful  for  another  opportunity  to  avenge 
the  many  cuts  of  the  training  whip  which 
they  received  in  the  course  of  their  school- 
ing. But  Selica  is  also  watchful,  and  al- 
though Grace  had  latterly  done  nothing 
particularly  out  of  the  way,  the  wonderful 
sixth  sense  which  experienced  trainers  al- 
ways acquire  warned  her  that  the  animal 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The 
beast  had  become  nervous;  a  little  more 
sullen  than  usual  when  ordered  to  leave 
her  den  for  the  exhibition  cage,  and  a  trifle 
slow  and  rebellious  when  told  to  jump  up 
on  her  allotted  pedestal. 

Constant  association  with  the  wild  ani- 
mals begets  carelessness,  but  Selica,  with 
the  scars  of  Grace's  sharp  claws  still  visible 
on  her  back  and  shoulders,  was  quick  to 
notice  the  change  and  especially  careful, 
before  opening  the  door  from  the  den  to  the 
runway,  to  look  through  the  observation 
hole  and  make  sure  that  the  lioness  was  not 
crouched  for  a  spring.  Grace  had  been 
particularly  sullen  in  the  afternoon  and  she 
was  growling  ominously  when  Selica  went 
to  get  her  for  the  evening  performance, 
but  when  the  woman  saw  the  three  little 
furry  balls  which  were  huddled  in  a  corner 
of  the  den  she  understood  and  forgave  all. 
The  cubs  were  no  larger  than  St.  Bernard 
puppies,  but  Grace  apparently  considered 
them  worth  fighting  for;  and  Selica's  dance 
was  given  that  night  with  only  five  lionesses 
in  the  cage,  and  the  Proprietor  told  the 
Stranger  the  reason  for  the  empty  pedestal. 
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"Wait  until  after  the 
performance  and  I  will 
take  them  out  of  the  cage 
and  show  them  to  you," 
he  said;  and  the  Stran- 
ger, remembering  a  tra- 
dition to  the  effect  that 
robbing  a  lioness  of  her 
cubs  is  a  dangerous  feat, 
looked  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  after-piece. 

"We  can't  trust  the 
rearing  of  the  cubs  to 
Grace,"  said  the  Propri- 
etor as  he  stood  in  front 
of  her  cage  after  the 
audience  had  been  dis- 
missed. "The  close  prox- 
imity of  the  other  ani- 
mals in  the  Arena  and 
the  curiosity  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who 
come  here  every  day  would  make  her  so 
crazy  that  she  would  destroy  them,  so  I 
must  get  them  a  foster  mother.  1  have  sent 
to  New  York  for  a  bitch  with  pups,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  I  will  show  you  a  happy 
family."  The  cubs  were  in  the  center  of 
the  cage  and  Grace  stood  over  them,  snarl- 
ing and  looking  with  blazing  eyes  at  the 
group  in  front  of  it;  but  Selica's  voice  from 
the  runway  and  a  rattling  of  the  door  at  the 
back  distracted  her  attention,  and  as  she 
sprang  at  the  door  the  Proprietor  darted 
a  hand  between  the  bars  and  seized  one 
of  the  cubs,  drawing  it  safely  out  a  half 
second  before  the  enraged  mother  landed 
against  the  bars  with  a  force  which  made 
them  rattle. 

The  poor  beast  was  almost  frantic,  but 
the  same  maneuver  was  twice  repeated,  and 
in  spite  of  her  fierce  attacks  on  doors  and 
bars  the  Proprietor,  who  has  acquired 
through  his  lifetime  association  with  the 
great  cats  as  much  of  their  quickness  of 
movement  as  it  is  given  to  mere  man  to 
learn,  removed  the  three  cubs  without  re- 
ceiving a  scratch. 

Poor  helpless  little  creatures  they  were, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  they 
would  soon  grow  into  beasts  as  powerful 
as  the  ferocious  Baltimore,  the  terror  of 
trainers,  who  was  answering  Grace's  lamen- 
tations with  roars  which  fairly  shook  the 
building,  from  his  cage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Arena. 


"Now,  if  you'll  kindly 
give  me  your  attention." 


"That  animal  was  bred  in  captivity,  bcrn 
and  raised  in  our  menagerie  in  England," 
said  the  Proprietor  after  he  had  placed  the 
cubs  in  charge  of  one  of  the  keepers.  "  1 
suppose  that's  what  makes  him  such  a  bad 
beggar  to  handle.  Give  me  the  jungle-bred 
lion  to  train,  every  time,  for  after  the  man- 
handling and  discomfort  of  his  capture  and 
transportation  to  the  coast  by  the  natives, 
he  appreciates  the  care  and  humanity  of  a 
civilized  trainer.  These  cubs  which  are 
raised  in  captivity  are  always  played  with 
and  teased  by  the  employees  and  visitors, 
and  their  first  knowledge  of  their  strength 
comes  to  them  accidentally  when  they  hurt 
a  man  without  meaning  to  do  it;  but  they 
soon  learn  to  connect  cause  and  effect,  and 
then  it  is  time  to  watch  out  for  'em.  A 
jungle-bred  lion  is  pretty  much  cock  o'  the 
walk  until  he  is  snared  or  trapped,  and  in  his 
first  experience  with  men  he  is  vanquished 
and  realizes  how  useless  is  his  great  strength 
against  the  nets  and  ropes  which  entangle 
him.  The  cub  born  in  captivity  is  familiar 
with  men  from  the  first,  and  plays  with 
them  like  a  kitten  until  one  day  he  is  out  of 
sorts  or  is  accidentally  hurt  in  a  frolic  and 
the  swift  cut  of  his  razor-like  claws  makes 
his  playmate  or  tormentor  drop  him  and 
leave  him  in  peace.  That  makes  it  hard 
for  the  trainer  when  he  takes  him  in  hand, 
for  although  the  cub  may  be  subdued,  he 
remembers  that  he  was  once  victorious  and 
watches  his  chance.     Jack   Bonavita,   the 
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greatest  trainer  who  ever  went  into  a  lion's 
cage,  would  have  two  good  arms  to-day 
if  Baltimore  had  been  born  in  the  Nubian 
desert  instead  of  in  Manchester." 

They  stood  in  front  of  Baltimore's  cage 
for  a  moment,  admiring  the  swelling  mus- 
cles of  the  great  beast  as  he  sprang  from 
side  to  side,  shaking  his  shaggy  mane  and 
roaring  defiance  at  the  world,  and  then 
turned  to  go  to  the  white-topped  table  in 
front  of  the  Arena,  in  the  doorway  they 
met  the  Press  Agent,  looking  anything  but 
cheerful  and  muttering  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  all  city  editors.  The  Proprietor 
told  him  of  the  new  arrivals  in  the  Arena, 
and  suggested  sending  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  to  the  papers. 

"A  fat  chance  I'd  stand  of  having  it 
printed,"  he  grumbled.  "Here  I've  worked 
half  the  season  and  never  given  'em  a 
story  that  wasn't  pretty  nearly  true,  and 
to-day  when  I  take  them  that  account  of 
Morelli  and  the  jaguar  they  turn  me  down 
and  holler  'fake.'  Let  me  take  one  of  those 
cubs  and  stripe  it  over  with  a  little  black 
paint,  and  to-morrow  morning  every  news- 
paper in  New  York  will  have  a  photogra- 
pher down  here  to  take  pictures  of  'the  only 
hybrid  lion-tiger  cub  ever  born,'  and  all  of 
the  space  jerkers  will  be  buttonholing  me 
for  a  three  column,  front  page  story." 

The  arrival  of  the  waiter  with  soothing 
beverages  soon  brought  back  the  custom- 
ary smile  to  his  genial  face,  an"d  the  Proprie- 


'Looked  like  the  pennant  of  a  man-o' 


tor's  suggestion  that  perhaps  he  had  em- 
broidered some  of  the  stories  just  a  trifle, 
aroused  only  a  good-natured  protest. 

"The  worst  thing  about  the  press  agent's 
profession  is  that  he  has  to  risk  his  eternal 
salvation  by  making  up  plausible  lies  to 
satisfy  the  newspapers  when  he  could  give 
'em  better  stories  which  are  actually  true 
if  they  would  take  'em  on  his  say  so, "  he 
said  as  he  wiped  the  froth  from  his  mus- 
tache. "  1  remember  once  when  a  guy 
named  Merritt  and  myself  were  running  a 
snake  show  in  New  York  that  we  couldn't 
pay  the  rent  because  the  papers  wouldn't 
give  us  any  publicity,  although  we  had  the 
finest  collection  of  wrigglers  that  was  ever 
gotten  together.  We  were  running  it  on 
the  dead  level,  nary  a  fake  about  it,  and 
Merritt's  lecture  was  highly  instructive  and 
interesting  and  more  than  half  true;  but 
we  saw  that  we  couldn't  win  out  at  the 
game  unless  we  crooked  it.  We  were  run- 
ning so  far  behind  that  the  only  thing  which 
saved  us  from  a  dispossess  was  the  fact  that 
they  couldn't  get  a  constable  who  would 
carry  the  snakes  out  to  the  sidewalk;  but 
Merritt  was  a  resourceful  cuss  and  I  felt 
confident  that  he  would  figure  out  some 
scheme  to  win  out. 

"'Jim,'  says  he,  'it's  necessary  for  us  to 
give  'em  a  sensation.  We've  tried  to  run 
this  game  as  a  purely  moral  and  instructive 
entertainment,  but  we  need  the  money  and 
1  reckon  we've  got  to  spring  a  cold  deck  on 
'em.  I  guess  you've  got  to  stand  for  being 
attacked  by  an  untamable,  man-eating 
python.' 

"  'You  can  count  me  out  on  that,'  says  I. 
'Every  paper  in  the  city  would  write  me  up 
as  a  victim  of  the  demon  Rum.'  Merritt 
looked  discouraged  for  a  minute,  but  his 
face  suddenly  lighted  up  and  I  knew  he  had 
found  a  way. 

"'Jim,'  says  he,  'if  we  only  take  half  of 
our  usual  allowance  of  fire-water  to-night 
we  will  have  enough  cash  to  buy  some 
paint.  Now  there's  that  big  white  python ; 
the  only  specimen  ever  captured;  the 
"pythonatus  fiuidum  lactalis  giganticus," 
says  he.  That  was  one  trouble  with  Mer- 
ritt; he'd  get  so  stuck  on  the  language 
which  he  manufactured  that  he  couldn't 
leave  it  out,  even  in  our  business  consulta- 
tions, and  it  used  up  a  lot  of  time. 
'That  python  is  the  straight  goods,' 
21  J  says  he,  'but  he  doesn't  catch  their  eyes. 
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so  I'll  paint  the  blame  snake  red, 
white  and  blue  and  christen 
him  the  "anacondus  flagelum 
americanibus  e  pluribus  unum, " 
and  give  the  reporters  something 
to  work  on,'  says  he.  That'll 
work  up  the  snakologists  and 
set  'em  writing  to  the  papers 
to  prove  that  there  isn't  any 
such  thing;  but  we've  got  the 
answer  to  that,  for  we  can  show 
'em  one  at  twenty-fivecents  per.' 

"  I  never  could  stand  for  flim- 
fllamming  the  generous  public, 
but  my  meal  ticket  was  punched 
so  full  of  holes  that  it  looked  like 
a  porous  plaster,  and  1  consent- 
ed. Merritt  spent  most  of  the 
night  decorating  that  python, 
and  in  the  morning  it  looked 
like  the  pennant  of  a  man-o'-war. 
1  had  to  sit  up  and  watch  him, 
for  he  had  the  artistic  temper- 
ament, and  he  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm  that  if  I 
hadn't  restrained  him  he  would 
have  put  on  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  United  States,  eagle,  motto  and  all. 

"'Now,'  says  he,  when  he  had  finished 
and  stepped  back  to  admire  his  work,  'if 
that  blame  snake's  own  mother  would  know 
him  if  she  met  him  on  the  street,  I'm  a 
Dutchman.  If  this  don't  make  'em  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  then  I'll  go  to  night  school 
to  learn  the  show  business.'" 

"How  did  the  scheme  work?"  asked  the 
Proprietor,  as  the  Press  Agent  paused  to 
make  the  grand  hailing  sign  of  distress  to 
the  waiter. 

"Work!"  he  answered.  "How  does  a 
fake  always  work  in  New  York?  Why, 
P.  T.  Barnum  had  the  mold  for  his  petrified 
man  made  from  the  legs  of  one  man  and  the 
body  of  another,  and  he  didn't  even  take 
the  trouble  to  smooth  off  the  ridges  where 
the  edges  met  when  he  cast  it  in  Portland 
cement.  But  that  didn't  prevent  all  of 
the  scientific  sharps  who  inspected  it  from 
certifying  to  its  genuineness.  His  mer- 
maid was  manufactured  from  a  codfish 
skin  and  a  stuffed  monkey;  but  the  public 
stood  for  that,  too,  and  he  made  a  fortune 
out  of  'em.  Maybe  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can  fool 
most  of  'em  most  of  the  time;  especially  if 
they  live  in  little  old  New  York.     Of  course. 


Kicking  over  their  heads  and  into  their  very  mouths. 


we  didn't  pull  off  such  a  success  as  Barnum 
did;  but  we  had  no  kick  coming  when  we 
counted  up  the  receipts  for  the  next  week. 
Merritt's  lecture  was  a  work  of  art  and  he 
manufactured  language  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  given  Noah  Webster  nervous 
prostration  when  he  christened  the  python 
'Old  Glory,'and  told  about  its  combining 
the  venomous  qualities  of  the  cobra  and 
the  strength  of  the  boa-constrictor.  The 
python  was  so  stuck  on  its  new  colors  that 
it  nearly  broke  its  neck  turning  around  to 
admire  itself  and  everything  went  lovely. 
Of  course,  there  was  the  usual  howl  from 
the  snakologists  who  knew  it  all,  and  'Old 
Subscriber,'  'Citizen,'  'Pro  Bono  Publico' 
and  the  rest  of  the  bunch  wrote  columns 
to  the  newspapers,  denouncing  us  as  frauds. 
"You  know  how  those  things  work; 
everybody  puts  up  an  argument  and  then 
it's  up  to  the  fellow  who  is  making  theblufi" 
to  back  it  up  with  an  offer  to  donate  a  sum 
of  money  to  some  charitable  institution  if 
he  can't  deliver  the  goods.  We  were  well 
ahead  of  the  game  as  a  result  of  the  adver- 
tising and  had  about  two  thousand  to  the 
good  and  Merritt  got  awful  chesty.  He 
had  lied  about  that  snake  so  much  that  he 
believed  in  it  himself  and  it  made  me  a  little 
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nervous  one  night  when  he  offered  to  donate 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the  'Home  for 
Decrepit  Side  Show  Fakirs'  if  any  one  could 
produce  another  specimen  like  this  one, 
short  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon. 
I  wasn't  scared  so  much  by  that  as  by  what 
I  feared  he  might  say,  for  I  knew  they 
couldn't  get  another  if  they  raked  the  uni- 
verse with  a  fine -tooth  comb,  and  sure 
enough,  he  was  carried  away  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  offered  to  bet  our  entire  bank  roll 
that  the  snake  was  a  genuine  'American 
flag';  such  as  had  never  been  exhibited  in 
any  country. 

"  It  was  just  our  luck  that  there  was  a 
half-loaded  tin-horn  gambler  in  the  audi- 
ence that  night;  one  of  the  kind  that  wears 
a  yellow  diamond  and  a  checked  suit  with 
a  white  stove-pipe  hat;  and  the  only  part 
of  the  speech  that  he  understood  was  that 
somebody  wanted  to  make  a  bet.  That 
raised  his  sporting  blood,  and  he  climbed 
up  to  the  platform  and  pulled  out  a  roll  of 
yellow  boys  that  would  choke  a  dog  and 
peeled  off  twenty  centuries. 

"  '  I  don't  know  much  about  snakes  which 
bromide  won't  make  chase  themselves  back 
to  the  woods,'  says  he  as  he  plunked  'em 
down  on  the  table.  'I  ain't  got  your  gift  of 
gab,  but  money  talks  and  I've  got  this  pile 
to  say  that  you  can't  tell  the  truth  to  save 
your  neck.  Just  stack  up  your  pile  along- 
side of  that  and  then  trot  out  your  snake- 
let.'  I  was  feeling  pretty  sore  on  Merritt 
for  making  such  a  bluff,  but,  of  course,  we 
had  to  make  good  and  between  us  we  cov- 
ered the  bet.  We  had  glass  cages  full  of 
snakes  all  around  the  platform 
Glory'  was  in  a  big 
chest  covered  with 
gilt  figures  and  brass 
chains  and  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  Mer- 
ritt was  mad  clear 
through  at  having  his 
veracity  questioned, 
but  he  looked  pretty 
confident  as  he  stuck 
the  key  in  the  lock. 

'"It's  a  shame  to 
take  the  money,'  says 
he  as  he  eyed  the  gam- 
bler, 'but  there's  an 
old  saying  about  the 
mental  capacity  of  a 
man  that  is  speedily 


separated  from  his  bank  roll,  and  I  reckon 
you  were  away  from  home  the  last  time  the 
fool  killer  called.'  The  gam  just  smiled  and 
kept  his  eye  on  the  stakes,  and  Merritt  gives 
the  chains  a  rattle  to  wake  up  'Old  Glory' 
and  throws  back  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

"'Now,'  says  he  turning  to  the  audience, 
'if  you'll  kindly  give  me  your  attention  I'll 
show  you  one  of  the  most  marvelous  mys- 
teries of  Nature.  It  was  procured  by  one 
of  our  special  agents  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon  at  tremendous  expense.  It  is 
a  unique  representative  of  the  reptilian 
family  and  the  sight  of  it  should  arouse 
pride  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans; for  as  he  unwinds  his  sinuous  coils 
you  will  observe  that  while  his  head  and 
neck  are  blue,  the  body,  down  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  is  marked  with  thirteen  alternate 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  giving  this  mar- 
velous creature  the  appearance  of  being 
wrapped  in  that  glorious  emblem  of  liberty 
which  waves  over  the  land  of  the  brave  and 
the  home  of  the  free.'  Merritt  stops  then, 
throwing  out  his  chest  and  sticking  his  hand 
into  the  bosom  of  his  coat  to  wait  for  the 
customary  applause  from  the  gallery  to 
subside;  but  instead  of  the  usual  glad 
hands  he  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter and  cat-calls  and  when  he  turned  to 
look  at  the  snake  box,  there  was  'Old  Glory' 
crawling  out,  looking  ashamed  of  himself, 
for  he  was  as  white  as  the  day  he  was  born. " 
"What  happened?"  asked  the  Proprie- 
tor as  the  Press  Agent  sighed. 

"Well,  Merritt  always  had  presence  of 
mind,  and  as  the  sport  gathered  up  our  hard 
earned  shekels  he  grabbed  me  by  the  arm 
,  and  hurried  me  from 

iij    \  the  building.  He  knew 

'     '  that  a   Bowery  audi- 

ence was  apt  to  follow 
cat-calls  with  antique 
eggs  and  vegetables  of 
last  season's  vintage, 
and  five  minutes  later 
we  were  trying  to 
drown  our  sorrow. 
^  "'Jim,'  says  Mer- 
ritt, '  I  made  a  big 
mistake,  for  I  should 
have  tattooed  him. 
His  beauty  was  only 
skin  deep  and  the 
blame  snake  shed  his 
skin.'" 


Grare  snarled  over  the  cubs. 


THE   TAMING   OF   ROANEY   THE 
RENEGADE 

By  HERBERT  F.   COOLIDGE 


DRAWINGS    BY    FLETCHER    C.    RANSOM 


ROANEY  was  a  wiry,  high-headed 
mustang,  a  marvel  of  ambition  and 
untiring  energy.  But  if  Roaney 
was  the  toughest  horse  in  the  Wahwana 
country,  he  was  also  the  hardest  to  catch. 
All  the  cowboys  who  had  tried  to  use  him 
declared  that  he  was  the  "worst  kind  of  a 
renegade."  He  was  a  wild,  nervous  fel- 
low, always  watching  for  a  chance  to  get 
away;  once  loose  it  was  a  week's  work  for 
a  dozen  vaqueros  to  lasso  or  corral  him. 

I  laughed  at  Bill  Stevens,  my  forest- 
ranger  partner,  when  he  bought  the  roan 
"renegade."  Our  duties  as  wardens  of 
Uncle  Sam's  timber  reserves  often  took  us 
back  into  the  wildest  ridges  of  the  Sierras, 
miles  away  from  any  fences  or  enclosures. 
Oftentimes  the  grass  was  scanty  and  it  was 
necessary  above  everything  else  that  we 
should  have  horses  that  could  be  turned 
loose  to  graze  and  be  caught  again  readily. 
And  more  than  this.  Bill,  although  a  capi- 
tal fellow  in  all  other  respects,  did  not  have 
the  faculty  of  getting  on  well  with  animals. 
I  had  seen  docile,  mild-mannered  horses  be- 
come as  wild  as  bucks  after  being  in  Bill's 
care  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  What  could  he 
expect  to  do  with  Roaney  the  renegade, 
already  known  as  the  hardest  horse  to  catch 
in  the  Wahwana  country? 

But  Bill,  always  confident  of  his  ability 
to  cope  with  horses  despite  the  trouble  he 
was  constantly  having  with  them,  declared: 

"  Don't  you  worry  yourself  about  me  and 
that  mustang.  All  he  needs  is  to  have 
some  one  beat  a  little  sense  into  him." 

"The  only  way  in  the  world  to  get  Roan- 
ey or  any  other  horse  gentle  is  to  treat  him 
kindly  all  the  time,"  I  protested. 

Bill  treated  his  new  mount  with  the 
roughness  that  characterized  all  his  deal- 
ings with  animals.  Roaney  became  wilder 
every  day;  Bill,  of  course,  became  rougher. 
Before  the  first  week  passed  the  climax 
came.  Bill  came  into  camp  in  a  high  rage. 
Roaney  and  he  had  had  a  fracas,  and  the 
mustang  had  broken  loose  and  fled  to  the 
mountains. 


"  Bill,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"how  will  you  trade  your  roan  for  my  little 
black?" 

"  Roaney  would  be  worth  a  whole  herd  of 
horses  like  your  little  old  black,  if  he  was 
decent  about  being  caught,"  replied  Bill, 
contemptuously. 

"But — he  isn't  decent  about  being 
caught,"  I  suggested. 

"What  could  you  do  with  him,  after  you 
had  got  him?"  asked  Bill,  fiercely,  scenting 
from  afar  our  favorite  bone  of  contention. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  pardner,  it  sounds  a 
good  deal  like  a  brag,  but  I  have  a  notion 
that  I  would  have  that  horse  so  gentle  in- 
side of  two  months,  that  I  could  turn  him 
out  on  the  range  without  a  hobble  or  a  strap 
on." 

"You  can't  do  it,"  replied  Bill,  hotly. 
"The  man  doesn't  live  who  can  gentle  that 
renegade.  I'll  trade  him  to  you  for  your 
black,  but  I'll  bet  fifteen  dollars  against  a 
nickel  that  you  can't  use  the  horse  at  all." 

I  closed  the  horse  trade  before  the  meal 
was  over,  and,  after  laughing  my  partner 
into  a  good  humor  again,  I  saddled  my 
horse  and  set  off  to  capture  the  renegade. 

I  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  him. 
His  range  was  only  twelve  miles  distant. 
I  was  sure  of  finding  him  running  with  a 
bunch  of  horses  that  seldom  wandered  far 
from  Crane  Valley. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  I  located  the  horses, 
taking  their  mid-day  rest  in  the  shade  of 
some  oaks  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Roaney  was  with  them;  he  saw  me  the  mo- 
ment I  rounded  the  point,  and  began  to 
snort  and  trot  about  disdainfully. 

I  turned  immediately,  rode  behind  a 
clump  of  brush,  and  tied  my  mount.  Then 
1  strolled  slowly  toward  the  horses.  They 
all  were  eying  me  suspiciously.  Knowing 
that  a  man  who  is  apparently  about  some 
business  other  than  horse-catching  can  ap- 
proach a  bunch  that  otherwise  would  scat- 
ter before  one  could  get  within  gun-shot,  I 
had  wrapped  the  halter-rope  around  my 
body  where  it  would  be  concealed  by  my 
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coat,  and  now  wandered  aimlessly  toward 
the  horses,  gazing  up  at  the  tree-tops  and 
peering  down  badger-holes,  to  disarm  their 
suspicions. 

After  something  over  a  half-hour's  ma- 
neuvering, a  few  of  the  older  horses  began 
to  doze  again,  and  in  a  little  while  I  was 
feeding  them  salt  from  my  hand.  Roaney 
snorted  and  raced  about,  doing  all  he  could 
to  stampede  his  companions.  But  the 
other  horses  were  full  of  grass  and  in  no 
mood  for  running;  besides  they  were  salt- 
hungry  and,  so  far  from  stampeding, 
crowded  eagerly  for  a  chance  to  lick  my 
hand.  After  an  hour  or  so  all  but  Roan- 
ey were  satisfied  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
harm  or  catch  them.  Then  I  started  after 
the  renegade,  not  hurriedly,  but  on  a 
steady,  dogged  walk.  Roaney  was  filled 
with  disdain.  He  tossed  his  head  proudly 
and  raced  off  down  the  valley.  But  the 
bunch  did  not  follow,  and  Roaney  circled 
and  came  back  to  his  companions.  This 
was  exactly  what  I  had  counted  on;  I  knew 
he  could  not  be  made  to  stay  away  from 
the  bunch.  I  continued  walking  doggedly 
toward  him;  off  he  raced  on  another  chase. 
He  turned  soon  and  charged  straight  into 
the  middle  of  the  bunch,  snapping  spitefully 
at  the  other  horses.  Evidently  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  his  companions  to  run  with  him. 
But  they  were  contented  as  they  were,  and 
Roaney,  on  receiving  a  resounding  kick  on 
the  ribs  from  the  vicious  little  mare  that 
bossed  the  herd,  went  flying  off  on  another 
dash  down  the  valley. 

For  a  solid  two  hours  1  followed  Roaney. 
No  matter  how  madly  he  raced,  or  how  de- 
fiantly he  lashed  out  with  his  heels,  or  how 
disdainfully  he  shook  his  mane  to  the  wind, 
I  plodded  steadily  and  doggedly  toward 
him. 

Roaney  began  to  drip  with  sweat,  the 
sweat  lathered  into  foam,  he  labored  heavily 
for  breath.  At  last  he  seemed  to  realize 
that  he  was  getting  worsted.  He  made  an- 
other desperate  attempt  to  stir  up  the  herd, 
took  a  few  more  runs  down  the  valley,  then 
subsided  into  a  sulky  walk.  But  my  per- 
sistent, plodding  steps  still  dogged  him. 
He  was  tired  but  could  not  stop  to  rest;  he 
was  hungry  but  had  no  time  to  feed.  For 
a  full  hour  he  wandered  about  with  me 
close  at  his  heels;  finally  he  stopped  and 
dejectedly  settled  down  on  three  legs  while 
I  put  the  rope  on  his  neck.     1  rubbed  his 


head  gently  where  the  gnats  were  biting, 
then  let  him  take  a  good  roll  in  the  loose 
sand,  and  finally  induced  him  to  lick  some 
salt  from  my  hand. 

But  my  troubles  with  Roaney  were  only 
just  begun.  He  was  naturally  high-strung 
and  strong-spirited;  he  had  been  treated 
harshly  by  all  his  former  masters,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  deeply  grounded  fear  and 
hatred  of  all  mankind.  I  spent  all  my  odd 
moments  petting  him,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  he  was  as  wild  as  ever.  No  mat- 
ter how  gently  and  patiently  I  patted  and 
coaxed,  he  snorted,  and  squatted,  and 
cringed  as  long  as  my  hand  was  on  him. 

My  experience  has  been  that  troubles  al- 
ways come  in  a  bunch.  I  thought  they 
were  piling  up  rather  high  the  evening  an 
Indian  rode  into  camp  bearing  orders  tome 
from  the  Forest  Supervisor,  to  leave  at 
once  for  the  Mono  Ridge  country  to  help 
fight  a  fire  raging  in  that  district.  I  would 
have  sold  Roaney  pretty  cheaply  that 
evening.  Mono  Ridge  was  120  miles  from 
Wahwana,  a  good  long  ways  to  take  a  rene- 
gade from  his  range. 

Daylight  the  next  morning  found  the 
worst  disgusted  man  in  America  headed  to 
the  south  on  the  Mono  Ridge  trail.  I  was 
not  only  astride  of  a  renegade,  but  had  my 
pack  on  an  animal  nearly  as  mean  as  Roan- 
ey and  the  worst  kind  of  a  fool  beside. 

I  had  found,  on  arising,  that  my  pack- 
horse  was  crippled  from  a  kick  received  in 
the  night.  The  only  available  animal  was 
a  hammer-headed  broncho  mare  with  a 
four  months'  colt  running  at  her  side. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lash  my 
pack  on  her  and  pull  out.  Bill  offered  to 
bet  all  the  money  he  had  against  a  nickel 
that  1  would  never  get  those  renegades  to 
the  Mono  Ridge  country. 

Roaney  became  more  and  more  restless 
as  we  drew  away  from  his  range.  The  new 
"pack"  refused  to  "lead  up"  to  begin 
with.  She  hung  back  sullenly  on  her  hal- 
ter-rope; every  inch  of  ground  was  con- 
tested. All  day  long  I  rode  in  constant 
fear  of  having  my  hands  burnt  if  the  rope 
should  slip,  or  of  having  my  fingers  pinched 
in  the  coil  around  the  horn  of  the  saddle. 
The  colt  was  a  wild,  scary  little  nuisance, 
too.  Altogether  it  was  the  hardest  combi- 
nation I  had  ever  been  on  the  trail  with. 
And  when  I  camped,  Roaney  and  Polly- 
wampus,    the    "pack,"    walked    restlessly 
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back  and  forth  at  the  end  of  their  picket 
ropes  all  through  the  long  moonlit  night, 
trying  to  get  back  to  Wahwana. 

The  second  day  out  Roaney's  back  be- 
came sore  from  the  constant  strain  on  the 
saddle,  and  to  prevent  further  mischief  I 


lywampus  under  the  saddle  and  Roaney 
under  the  pack.  At  last,  I  thought,  I 
had  Pollywampus  where  she  could  neither 
shirk  nor  get  away.  Roaney  "  led  up  "  well, 
and  I  rode  on  toward  Mono  Ridge. 

Within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  my  destina- 


"She  hung  back  sullenly  on  her  halter-rope." 

tried  driving  Pollywampus  ahead,  holding 
on  to  her  long  rope  and  bringing  her  up 
sharply  when  she  attempted  to  bolt  the 
trail.  This  worked  very  well  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  she 
switched  her  tail  over  the  trail  rope  and 
began  to  circle  and  buck,  jerking  away 
from  me  before  I  could  make  my  turns 
around  the  saddle-horn.  Once  loose,  she 
darted  past  me  and  disappeared  in  the 
brush. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  my  "pack" 
would  not  leave  for  Wahwana  without  her 
colt,  and,  hastily  improvising  a  lasso  from 
my  long  horse-hair  tying  rope,  I  rode 
quickly  forward  and  a  half  minute  later 
had  little  Sue,  the  colt,  tied  to  a  tree.  Then 
I  went  out  to  an  opening  and  watched  Polly- 
wampus run  and  buck  around  a  circle  until 
she  had  made  an  acre  of  brush  look  as 
though  a  drove  of  cattle  had  stampeded 
through  it.  Finally  she  was  attracted  by 
Sue's  frantic  whinnying,  and  came  back, 
without  any  sign  of  a  pack,  to  be  sure,  but 
so  well  pleased  at  finding  Sue  that  she  for- 
got herself  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  get 
my  hands  on  her  trail-rope. 

I  camped  that  night  on  a  meadow,  and 
in  the  morning  made  another  start  for  the 
Mono  Ridge  country,  this   time  with  Pol- 


tion  the  trail  wound  around  a  steep  slope 
above  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  canyon.  1 1 
was  while  crossing  a  dangerous  shale  slide 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
that  my  mount  switched  her  tail  over 
Roaney's  lead-rope  and  began,  of  course, 
to  circle  and  buck.  Before  I  could  throw 
myself  from  the  saddle  I  was  ensnarled  in 
the  lead-rope.  I  tried  to  throw  off  the 
turns  from  around  the  saddle-horn,  but  the 
coil  fouled  my  hand  and  held  it  fast.  Every 
buck-jump  ensnarled  me  worse  in  the  rope. 
I  expected  every  moment  that  my  frenzied 
mount  would  lose  her  footing  on  the  loose 
slope  and  flounder  over  the  precipice.  As 
Pollywampus  made  a  mid-air  whirl  I  caught 
sight  of  Roaney  on  tlie  trail  above  me, 
holding  back  with  all  his  might;  then,  as 
we  turned,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  giant 
pines  of  the  canyon — small  through  dis- 
tance— below  me.  The  mare  fell  as  she  lit, 
and  lay  half  on  her  side,  scrambling  fran- 
tically for  a  foothold;  then  she  slid  slowly 
downward. 

There  was  a  scant  ten  feet  of  slide  below 
us.  With  my  free  hand  I  worked  loose 
from  the  rope,  but  my  leg  was  beneath  the 
struggling  mount.  I  clutched  at  a  thou- 
sand rocks,  it  seemed  to  me;  the  mustang's 
hips    were    over    the    precipice    before    I 
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"Expected  every  moment  my  frenzied  mount  would  lose  her  footing  and  go  over  the  precipice.' 


clutched  the  one  that  held.  My  boot 
caught  in  the  saddle  leathers,  somehow. 
1  shut  my  eyes  and  held  till  1  thought 
the  strain  would  tear  my  arms  from  their 
sockets.  My  mount,  checked  in  her  de- 
scent for  the  moment,  struggled  desper- 
ately for  a  foothold;  then  my  boot  came 
free  and  she  fell — so  far  that  the  sound 
from  the  rocks  below  did  not  reach  me. 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  did  I  scrambled 
up  the  slide  to  the  trail.  Roaney  was 
gone;  already  he  was  out  of  hearing  on 
the  back  trail.  Of  my  outfit  only  Sue  re- 
mained. She  Was  racing  about  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  whinnying  pitifully 
for  her  mother. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat  by  the  trail, 
trying  to  shut  out  Sue's  whinnying  and  to 
get  back  my  nerve.  I  was  brought  to 
myself  by  hearing  the  clatter  of  Roaney's 
hoofs,  and  soon  my  renegade  was  just  be- 
low me.  He  was  heading  straight  for  Sue, 
but  1  caught  his  rope  as  he  passed,  and 
checked  him  as  he  started  down  the  slide. 
I  always  had  liked  Roaney,  but  I  fell  in 
love  with  him  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
slide,  dripping  with  sweat  from  his  run  up 
the  mountain-side,  neighing  anxiously  for 
motherless  Sue.     Sue  came  bounding,   at 


his  call,  and  snuggled  up  to  him  as  fondly 
as  if  he  had  been  her  mother.  Roaney  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  colt,  that  was  certain. 
From  now  on,  I  knew,  they  would  be  in- 
separable. I  forgot  several  of  my  numer- 
ous pains  and  aches  as  I  led  the  way,  con- 
gratulating myself  at  every  limp  upon  the 
assurance  that  my  renegade  would  some 
day  be  gentle. 

1  did  not  then  take  time  to  go  for  my  sad- 
dle and  bridle,  which  I  knew  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliflf.  The  smoke  of  the  Mono  Ridge 
fire  rolled  up  ominously  just  over  the  sum- 
mit; I  cached  my  pack  in  the  rocks,  made 
a  rope  bridle  for  Roaney  and  rode  on  to  the 
camp  of  the  fire-fighters  that  evening. 

I  cannot  here  tell  of  the  fight  with  the 
Alono  Ridge  fire;  that  in  itself  would  be  a 
long  continued  story.  That  week  was  a  bit- 
ter hard  trial  for  Roaney  and  me  and  Sue; 
when  the  fire  was  at  last  under  control  we 
were  more  than  half  dead  from  short  ra- 
tions, over-work  and  over-worry. 

But  when  at  last  the  siege  was  over  we 
relaxed  and  became  a  most  happy  moun- 
tain family.  We  were  camped  on  splendid 
horse-feed,  there  were  only  a  few  miles  of 
the  old  fire-line  to  ride.  I  bought  a  sturdy 
pack  mule  from  a  sheepman  camped  near 
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by,  and  hired  an  Indian  to  go  witli  him  to  a 
store  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  away  after 
some  grain  for  Roaney  and  some  bran  and 
condensed  milk  for  Sue.  Before  we  left 
that  camp  Roaney  and  Sue  were  sleek  and 
fat,  and  my  bruises  and  rope-burns  were 
healed. 

But  what  pleased  me  best  was  that  Roan- 
ey the  renegade  was  gentle  about  being 
caught.  He  was  a  perfect  fool  about  Sue. 
She  could  not  go  out  of  sight  behind  a  bush 
without  Roaney  bawling  and  racing  about 
till  he  found  her.  I  used  to  sit  in  my  camp 
and  laugh  to  watch  his  maneuvers.  I 
kept  Sue  tied  up,  turned  Roaney  loose,  and 
walked  him  down  when  I  got  ready  to  use 
him. 

Sue  was  a  scary,  untamed  little  creature 
when  I  began  to  handle  her,  but  she  soon 
became  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.  She  used  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  her  picket-rope  and 
whinny  at  me  until  I  went  out  to  her  and 
brushed  off  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

I  let  her  run  free  after  a  time,  hobbling 
Roaney  so  they  would  not  wander  too  far 
from  camp.  Roaney  was  disgruntled  when 
Sue  insisted  on  leaving  the  meadow  occa- 
sionally to  come  into  camp  to  have  the  mos- 
quitoes brushed  away  or  to  beg  for  an  extra 
bran  and  milk  ration.  But  he  followed 
her  in,  nevertheless,  as  fast  as  his  hobbles 
would  let  him,  and  I  caught  him  every  time 
and  rubbed  bacon  grease  on  his  breast 
where  the  gnats  were  wont  to  cling,  and  fed 
him  a  little  grain  from  my  hand.  After  a 
time  he  realized  that  I  was  his  friend  and 


followed  Sue  into  camp  cheerfully.  Then 
I  took  oflF  his  hobbles  and  gave  him  full 
freedom.  The  pack-mule  had  long  since 
fallen  in  love  with  the  colt.  All  I  had  to  do 
now  when  I  wanted  to  travel  was  to  whis- 
tle to  Sue,  and  the  whole  outfit  would 
charge  into  camp  on  the  run. 

One  morning,  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  taming  of  the  renegade,  I  sighted  a  big 
smoke-column  off  toward  the  Wahwana 
country;  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after 
a  forty  miles'  ride  over  a  villainous  trail,  I 
rode  up  to  the  fire  line.  There  I  found  that 
some  one  was  already  on  the  ground. 
There  were  fresh-shod  horse  tracks,  some  of 
which  I  at  once  recognized  as  being  those 
of  the  little  black  "pack"  that  1  had  traded 
to  Bill  Stevens.  I  followed  the  fresh  trail 
to  a  neighboring  meadow,  and  sure  enough 
there  was  the  horse  I  had  owned,  tied  se- 
curely with  a  huge  rope. 

Bill  gave  me  a  royal  welcome  into  his 
camp.  As  I  unsaddled  we  fell  to  talking 
about  the  fire  we  had  come  so  far  to  fight. 
I  was  engrossed  with  the  subject,  but  as  I 
pulled  off  the  saddle  and  sent  the  ex-rene- 
gade out  of  camp  with  a  friendly  pat,  I 
glanced  up  and  saw  Bill's  face — blank  with 
astonishment.  Of  course  1  laughed;  no 
one  with  a  sense  of  humor  could  have 
helped  it. 

"  Bill,"  said  I,  "  I  noticed  your  pack  tied 
up  down  there  with  a  regular  cable.  The 
only  trouble  I  ever  had  with  that  horse  was 
in  keeping  him  out  of  camp  when  I  was 
cooking." 
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BANK  HOLIDAY  ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH 


By  RALPH  D.    PAINE 


THE   AUTHOR 


ON  August  Bank  Holiday,  from  sordid 
slum  and  dreary  suburb  the  Lon- 
don  millions  pour  into  the  country, 
anywhere  to  find  green  grass  and  forget 
the  pavements  for  their  few  brief  hours  of 
cheap  and  noisy  pleasure.  It  is  as  near  as 
England  gets  to  an  American  Fourth  of 
July.  One  torrent  of  this  great  tidal  wave 
of  the  East  End  floods  over  Hampstead 
Heath,  the  "'appy  'Amstead"  of  the  cos- 
ter, with  his  "  Dinah  "  and  his  "pearlies" ;  of 
peaceful  riot,  and  flaunting  show,  on  which 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren find  the  gladdest  day  of  the  whole 
gray  year. 

Old  fogies  will  tell  you  with  a  sigh  that 
Hampstead  isn't  so  gay  as  it  was,  but  the 
visitor  will  find  nothing  to  hint  at  waning 
glory  if  he  seeks  this  great  London  play- 
ground on  one  of  these  August  Bank  Holi- 
days. Last  year  the  fickle  weather  gods 
dealt  out  a  cloudless,  sparkling  day,  and 
submerged  London  welcomed  it  with  roar- 
ing enthusiasm.  From  daylight  every 
train  to  Hampstead  was  jammed  with 
family  parties,  and  when  a  compartment 
could  hold  not  another  passenger,  children 
were  packed  in  the  crevices,  like  driving 
home  so  many  smaller  wedges. 

Then  they  poured  out  on  the  Heath  in 
armies,  and  swarmed  over  its  billowing 
miles  of  turf  like  exploded  rainbows,  for 
such  a  drunken  pageant  of  color  in  dress 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  somber-clad 
England.  Royal  purple  was  the  most 
popular  hue  among  the  young  women,  com- 
bined with  dainty  effects  in  yellow  and 
green.  Pink  followed  hard  for  popularity, 
and  such  bunches  of  paper  flowers  on  such 
amazing  big  hats  were  never  seen  beyond 
the  borders  of  delirium. 

The  swains  were  not  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping, and  one  pair  of  heliotrope  trousers 
bound  round  with  an  orange  sash,  and  set 
off  by  a  ver-milion  tie,  immortalized  one 
dashing  young  "coster"  in  the  writer's 
memorv.     "Grandma"  was  not  a  bit  less 


assertive  in  her  tastes.  She  came  to  the 
Heath  in  a  coster's  barrow,  with  "Grand- 
pa" at  her  side,  and  her  crepe  bonnet 
was  garnished  with  a  new  feather  and  a 
streamer  of  laburnum  flowers,  while  her 
aged  consort  wore  a  crinkled  paper  jockey 
cap,  and  whirled  a  penny  bell-rattle.  Those 
of  quieter  tastes,  which  did  not  run  to  pur- 
ple and  pink,  showed  fondness  for  black 
satin,  usually  adorned  with  myriad  beads, 
the  hall-marks  of  being  "dressed  up"  for 
the  occasion. 

Before  you  were  fairly  caught  up  in  the 
whirl  of  the  Heath,  the  noise  of  the  revels 
was  more  clamorous  than  the  colors  dis- 
played. Every  kind  of  a  sideshow  ever 
known,  and  several  uncatalogued,  stretched 
over  the  hills  in  long  lanes  of  booths,  miles 
of  them,  each  with  its  own  brand  of  bang, 
clatter  and  shouting. 

An  early  impression  was  that  the  anthem 
of  the  Heath  was  "  Bill  Bailey. "  Gay  pro- 
cessions cakewalked  it  down  the  slopes, 
reeling  bands  of  hooligans  yelled  it  on  the 
road,  barrel  organs,  hurdy-gurdies  and 
family  picnics  under  the  trees  were  captives 
to  the  seductions  of  "Bill  Bailey."  Wher- 
ever you  wandered,  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion as  far  as  Spaniard's  Road  and  the 
Vale  of  Heath,  there  came  the  doleful 
shout  of: 

"Wontcher    come    'ome.    Bill   Bailey,  wontcher 
come  'ome? 
I  knows  Ise  done  yer  wro-ong." 

All  evidence  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  "Bill  Bailey"  was  the  founder  and 
patron  saint  of  Bank  Holidays.  But  the 
Hampstead  crowds  are  fickle,  and  the  popu- 
lar songs  have  a  short  life.  "Bedelier" 
and  "Pansy  Faces"  were  second  favorites, 
but  "pansy  faces"  in  real  life  were  hard  to 
find. 

It  was  a  "rough-house"  multitude  in 
its  diversions,  although  singularly  free 
from  real  disorder.  Every  August  Bank 
Holiday  brings  out  a  new  device  for  mak- 
ing strange  and  uncouth  merriment.    Last 


A  penny  a  ride  across  the  field. 
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A  good  shot  at  the  "cocoanut  shy.' 


year  it  was  the  "Bill  Bailey  flapper,"  a 
bladder  on  the  end  of  a  limber  switch, 
which  the  fakers  sold  by  thousands.  Thus 
armed,  the  young  men  and  maidens  smote 
each  other  over  the  heads  with  the  resound- 
ing weapon,  without  formality  of  introduc- 
tion, and  the  sound  of  "the  flapper"  spatted 
above  other  noise  all  day  long. 

This  plaything  drove  from  the  market 
that  pleasing  toy  of  the  previous  year,  the 
"  Mafeking  tickler. "  This  was  a  peacock's 
feather  with  which  'Arry  and  'Arriet  awoke 
gales  of  laughter  and  squeals  of  surprise  as 
they  prodded  the  faces  of  the  passers-by. 


These  are  harmless  toys  compared  with 
the  "lady's  teaser,"  which  raged  several 
years  ago  to  such  an  extent  that  to  this  day 
signs  adorn  the  entrances  to  the  Heath 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  merry  devices.  1 1 
was  a  small  rubber  squirt-gun,  filled  with 
water,  and,  directed  into  the  ears  and  faces 
of  the  holiday-makers,  drove  the  hooligans 
frantic  with  joy.  The  English  populace  is 
simple  and  even  childish  in  its  amusements. 
It  may  sound  silly  that  a  hundred  thousand 
East  Enders  should  find  keen  delight  in 
belaboring  one  another  with  "  Bill  Bailey 
flappers."     But   there  is  still   running  in 


shy"  waiting  for  patrons. 
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one  of  the  London  theaters  an  alleged  light  blatant 

opera,  "The  Orchid,"  after  a  tremendous  vale  of 

vogue,   in   which   two   comedians   for   ten  be  half 

solid  minutes  pound  each  other  around  the  top  of 

stage  with  these  "flappers."     There  is  no  smoky 

other  action    during    this    time,  just   this  tant  in 
childish  knock-about   play,  slapping  each  The 

other  with  bladders  on  the  ends  of  little  but  he 

sticks.     And    the    English    audiences    are  is  sold 


city  set  down  over-night  in  a  green 
ideal  rural  scenery.     London  might 

a  world  away  until  you  fare  to  the 
the  next  hill  and  see  the  gray  and 
bulk  of  the  great  city  looming  dis- 

the  summer  haze. 
London  rough  is  here  in  thousands, 
is  tamed  and  harmless.     No  liquor 
anywhere  on  the  Heath,  and  if  he 
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swept  by  gales  of  laughter  during  this 
feature  of  the  show,  and  cannot  seem  to 
get  enough  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  unfair  to 
jeer  at  the  pleasure-seekers  of  Hampstead 
Heath  because  they  revel  in  nursery  pas- 
times. 

Wandering  up  a  solid  half  mile  of  booths 
and  fakers  and  catchpenny  shows,  you  are 
reminded  of  a  country  fair  at  home,  mag- 
nified  a   hundred-fold.     It  is  a  swarming. 


brings  his  "load"  with  him  the  "bobbies" 
are  waiting  to  dump  him  beyond  the  bounds. 
Nightfall  brings  rougher  scenes  and  wilder 
doings,  but  through  the  long  summer  day 
the  great  gathering  is  a  good  deal  of  a  fam- 
ily affair.  Poverty  may  stalk  grim  and  for- 
lorn a  dozen  miles  away,  beyond  the  smil- 
ing hills,  but  here  are  countless  pennies  to 
be  squandered  in  infinite  variety  of  allure- 
ments. 
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Most  characteristically  English  is  the 
"cocoanut  shy,"  which  flourishes  in  every 
little  village  of  fakers  that  dots  the  Heath. 
The  cocoanuts  are  perched  on  wooden 
frames,  and  thirty  feet  away,  at  the  end  of 
the  "pitch,"  the  patrons  crowd  to  hurl 
wooden  balls  at  these  targets. 

"  Every  time  you  knocks  the  kokernut 
down  you  gits  'im  for  yer  werry  own, "  cries 
the  faker.  "Ev'ry  nut  a  fresh,  fine  an' 
juicy  one. " 

The  faker  explains  during  a  lull  in  busi- 
ness: 

"  I  was  hup  here  at  three  this  mawnin' 
gettin'  ready.  I  pays  a  pound  for  permis- 
sion to  use  this  ground  on  Bank  Holidays. 
1  brought  down  four  hundred  nuts,  which 
cost  three  ha'pence  apiece,  so  one  has  to 
be  a  bit  of  a  capitalist.  Now  an'  then  I 
gets  hit,  usually  by  lydies,  who  throws  wild, 
they  does,  and  these  heavy  wooden  balls 
hurt  somethin'  grievous.  But  if  I'm  lucky 
I'll  clear  up  four  pound  on  the  day.  An' 
I'm  one  of  Gawd  knows  how  many  koker- 
nut shys  on  the  'Eath." 

A  most  infernal  racket  of  bells,  gongs, 
whistles,  music  machines  and  thousands  of 
"Alafeking  horns"  soldby  pedlars,  carries 
the  tumult  of  the  Heath  far  beyond  its 
boundaries.  Every  one  is  busy,  and  there 
are  attractions  to  please  everybody.  Shoot- 
ing-galleries and  weighing-machines,  merry- 
go-rounds  and  revolving  swings,  gypsy 
vans  and  food  stalls,  circuses,  snake- 
charmers,  skipping-ropes,  winkle-barrows, 
are  stormed  by  eager  revellers  who  are  bent 
on  filling  their  rare  holiday  until  it  bulges 
with  satisfied  desires. 

Between  the  tented  streets,  which  are 
seething  islands  in  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Heath's  confines,  are  green  playing-fields 
alive  with  cricketers.  No  flannel-clad 
gentry  are  these,  but  London  boys  with 
makeshift  bats  and  stumps,  of  like  fashion 
with  those  young  rough-and-tumble  lads 
from  down-town  New  York  who  play  base- 
ball in  the  public  parks.  Alas,  there  is 
little  of  the  traditional  sturdiness  of  English 
blood  and  build  in  these  weak-chinned, 
pimply-faced,  undersized  young  Cockneys 
from  the  East  End.  They  come  of  a  stunt- 
ed slum  race  which  fills  the  London  streets 
with  human  refuse  that  shames  the  fame 
of  English  beef  and  brawn. 

Beyond  the  shouting  cricketers  a  black 
crowd  moves  and  eddies  in  curious  unrest. 


Nearer  view  shows  that  an  enterprising 
reaper  of  coin  has  a  dozen  sorry  hacks 
under  saddle,  which  are  ridden  across  the 
field  and  back  by  all  who  can  put  up  the 
price  of  one  penny.  Green  riders,  and 
the  infernal  racket  of  the  spectators,  inject 
a  spice  of  fractious  enthusiasm  into  the 
mounts,  and  pell-mell  they  plunge  into  the 
scattering  swarms  with  lads  clinging  like 
monkeys  or  sliding  off  on  their  heads. 

On  a  hillock  overlooking  the  widespread 
tumult  of  the  Heath  a  crimson  banner 
floats,  and  grouped  around  it  are  several 
soberly-clad  young  men  and  women.  Even 
at  a  distance  they  wear  an  air  of  odd  incon- 
gruity with  the  scenes  around  them.  Pres- 
ently a  fresh  young  soprano  voice  comes  to 
the  crowds  in  the  valley  below,  and  the 
tireless  people  stream  up  the  slope  seeking 
some  new  sensation.  Most  of  them  turn 
back  with  disgusted  expletives,  but  enough 
remain  to  make  a  framing  for  this  singular 
picture.  The  song  the  sweet-faced  girl  is 
singing  begins: 

"1  have  read  of  a  beautiful  city. 
Far  away  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  banner  over  her  head  bears  a  saying 
of  the  Master  in  gilt  blazonry,  and  her  little 
band  of  comrades  take  up  their  part  and 
read  from  the  Bible  and  pray  aloud  after 
her  song  is  done.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  Salvation  Army  nor  to  the  Volunteers. 
They  are,  perhaps,  come  from  some  church 
organization  to  make  a  little  ripple  of 
strangely  peaceful  and  contrasting  influence 
in  the  flood-tide  of  Bank  Holiday  on  the 
Heath.  A  kindred  spirit  moves  in  two  large 
tents  set  within  sound  of  the  bawling  legions 
of  fakers.  Here  good  men  and  women,  under 
church  patronage,  serve  wholesome  food 
and  drink  for  nominal  prices  as  their  weap- 
on to  combat  the  enticements  of  the  public 
houses  in  the  streets  just  outside,  whose 
bars  are  all  day  crowded  with  men  and 
women  drinking  themselves  sodden. 

The  circus  has  pitched  its  tents  in  a 
wooded  dell,  where  its  presence  seems  a 
profanation.  Madame  Paluci,  the  world- 
renowned  snake-charmer,  appears  on  the 
platform  outside  and  wraps  several  slimy 
yards  of  serpent  around  her  blowsy  person, 
to  the  shuddering  delight  of  the  wide-eyed 
assemblage.  The  "barker"  chants  the 
praises  of  the  show  in  good  old  Coney  Isl- 
and fashion,  barring  the  British  twist  to 
the  vernacular. 
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All  this  Hampstead  Heath  is  a  Lon- 
don public  park,  mind  you,  well  ordered, 
of  surpassing  landscape  and  adornment, 
thrown  open  for  this  holiday  crowd,  with 
never  a  "keep  off  the  grass"  sign.  To 
imagine  anything  like  it  near  or  in  New 
York,  you  would  have  to  dump  the  old- 
fashioned  Coney  Island  bodily  into  the  midst 
of  Central  Park  and  inundate  it  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dwellers  of  the  East 
Side. 

Away  from  the  clatter,  mid-day  finds 
thousands  of  family  parties  scattered  under 
the  trees,  spreading  the  picnic  dinner.  Here 
is  the  solid  British  workingman,  with  the 
"missus  and  the  kids, "  taking  his  pleasures 
mildly,  with  pork-pies,  tarts,  cold  sausage, 
watercress,  cold  tea  and  bottled  beer, 
and  a  long  smoke  and  a  comfortable 
"snooze"  to  wind  up  with.  The  children 
wheedle  him  out  of  more  pennies  after 
dinner,  and  they  toddle  across  the  Heath 
to  ride  on  the  donkeys,  their  dearest  de- 
light of  the  whole  wonderful  outing.  The 
women  folk  gossip  and  sew  and  rest  their 
poor,  tired  bodies,  and  are  thankful  for  the 
sweetness  of  the  country  air. 

Toward  nightfall  the  trains  bring  to 
Hampstead  many  uproarious  roughs,  and 
the  honest  family  folk  begin  to  trail  home- 
ward with  their  tired  and  sleepy  children. 
The  Heath  is  roaring  with  boisterous  life 
in  the  long  summer  twilight,  which  lingers 
until  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Up  on  the  level 
stretch  of  the  Spaniard's  Road,  the  costers 
and  their  girls  are  dancing;  down  past  Jack 
Straw's  castle,  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
whirling  their  screaming  partners  over  the 
level  turf  to  the  music  of  the  hurdy-gurdies; 
undisturbed,  solemn  old  men  sit  by  the 
little  ponds  that  jewel  the  Heath  and  fish 
and  fish  and  catch  nothing.  It  is  their 
way  of  enjoying  a  holiday,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  go  hang. 

East  End  fashions  change,  and  where 
formerly  plush  and  velveteen  were  the  mo- 
dish fabrics,  few  are  seen,  and  the  ostrich 
feather  hat  also  is  passing.  Conspicuous 
in  one  of  the  homeward  bound  parties  is  a 
damsel,  whose  hat,  of  the  Dolly  Varden 
type,  is  made  from  crinkly  blue  lampshade 
paper.     Her  chaste  and  unobtrusive  cos- 


tume is  of  royal  purple,  and  a  fichu  subtly 
fashioned  from  an  antimacassar  is  care- 
lessly thrown  over  her  shoulders  with  an 
early  Victorian  effect.  Her  escort  is  a 
gallant  youth  who  wears  silver  earrings 
and  trousers  of  a  nautical  cut.  Behind 
them  troops  a  chorus  of  girls  waving 
"teasers,"  and  screaming  "Sammy"  (a 
popular  song)  in  the  effort  to  drown  the 
strains  of  "Pansy  Faces"  as  chanted  by  a 
rival  company  straggling  abreast.  Head- 
long into  the  confusion  drives  a  string  of 
costers'  "mokes,"  and  carts  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  lusty  singers  of  "  Bedelier. "  A 
truce  is  patched  up,  and  the  dancing,  sing- 
ing mob  swings  down  the  road,  until  its 
united  chorus  dies  away,  imploring: 

"Bill  Bailey,  wontcher  please  come  'ome?" 

On  the  Heath  the  tents  are  coming  down, 
the  vans  are  moving,  and  this  city  of  a  day 
is  melting  away  in  the  shadows  of  night. 
To-morrow  the  great  playground  will  be 
swept  and  garnished.  And  tired  London 
is  swarming  back  to  its  prison  of  brick  and 
stone,  to  fight  for  its  bread,  and  sweat  and 
stew  in  its  losing  struggle.  But  the  pros- 
pect nothing  daunts  the  lingering  couples 
who  stroll  over  the  hills  and  follow  the 
ways  of  lovers  in  this  soft  evening  hush 
after  the  teeming  day.  Somewhere  in  the 
hills  a  band  of  singers  with  a  mouth  organ 
are  telling  the  world: 

"This  bright  summer  day 
Will  soon  fade  away." 

A  Stalwart  "bobby"  wipes  the  sweat 
from  his  sunburned  face  after  yanking  a 
sleepy  child  from  under  a  lumbering  van, 
and  observes: 

"Those  as  says  that  'Ampstead  ain't  wot 
it  used  to  be  on  August  Bank  'Oliday  ought 
to  be  on  duty  here  for  twelve  hours.  I've 
pulled  two  kids  out  o'  the  pond,  I've  mixed 
up  in  seven  fights,  and  I  run  a  mile  an'  a 
'arf  for  the  ambulance  for  a  woman  that 
fainted  when  she  went  into  the  tent  to  see 
the  'African  savage'  an'  hear  'im  roar  for 
raw  meat.  'Ampstead  ain't  dead  yet.  If 
you  think  so,  try  to  get  aboard  one  of  them 
trains  for  the  city,  sir." 
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WHEN  we  left  the  Karen  village,  we 
left  behind  also  the  assortment 
of  Siamese  whom  we  had  been 
collecting  all  along  the  route  of  Phra  Ram's 
pilgrimage;  though  it  required  some  strat- 
egy to  get  clear  of  them,  for  they  were  un- 
willing to  allow  so  well-provisioned  an  out- 
fit to  escape.  But  the  Karens  we  gathered 
were  little  better  than  the  Siamese  we  aban- 
doned; it  came  near  to  being  a  case  of 
jumping  out  of  the  fry-pan  into  the  fire. 
1  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing 
Karens  to  join  our  expedition;  but  the 
hope,  which  had  buoyed  me  during  the  pil- 
grimage, of  getting  efficient  men  among 
these  people  was  rudely  shattered.  Real 
hunters,  men  who  knew  the  jungle  and  the 
wilderness  folk — were  few  and  far  between. 
In  fact,  there  was  not  a  man  of  my  party, 
nor  could  I  find  one,  who  had  ever  seen  a 
buffalo,  the  game  I  particularly  sought. 
One  chap  was  presented  with  much  flourish 
as  being  the  son  of  a  man  who  at  one  time 
had  made  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Bur- 
ma and  killed  buffalo  and  other  game;  but 
the  son,  though  he  had  hunted  the  wild  red 
cattle  a  great  deal,  had  never  killed  buffalo. 
On  the  Burma  side  the  Karens  are  more  at 
home  in  the  jungle,  but  those  of  the  border 
line  are  more  like  the  Siamese,  who  never 
venture  into  jungle  not  known  to  some  of 
their  people. 

The  little  village  where  I  picked  up 
my  men  was  the  temporary  abode  of  a 
small  tribe,  with  its  about  one  dozen  houses 
standing  on  bamboo  poles  eight  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  straggling  along  a  small 
stream  for  several  miles.  Here  they  had 
made  a  clearing  and  were  cultivating  rice, 
which,  together  with  a  kind  of  pumpkin 
(gourd),  wild-growing  bananas,  some  jungle 
vegetables  and  chickens,  constitutes  their 
food.  The  houses  were  placed  to  com- 
mand the  rice  fields,  over  which  constant 
guard  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  scare- 
crows and  crudely  constructed  noise-mak- 
ing implements.  For  example:  running 
from  the  house  to  the  padi  fields,  some- 
times as  much  as  one  hundred  yards  away, 


were  lines  of  bamboo  poles,  every  one  with 
a  hole  in  its  top.  Through  these  holes  a 
native-made  rope  was  attached  at  the  padi 
field  end  to  a  very  large,  thoroughly  dried, 
hollow  bamboo  placed  upon  another  of  the 
same  kind  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Always  some  one  is  on  watch  at  the  house 
end  of  this  line.  When  birds  or  animals 
steal  upon  the  padi  field  the  rope  is  pulled 
and  let  go  quickly  and  repeatedly,  which 
alternately  lifts  and  drops  one  hollow  bam- 
boo upon  the  other,  making  a  booming  you 
can  hear  for  a  good  mile  in  the  jungle.  And 
all  this  clearing  and  building  is  repeated 
annually,  for  the  Karens  are  a  nomadic 
people,  so  constantly  changing  their  abodes 
that  the  same  piece  of  ground  is  not  often 
planted  a  second  time.  And  if  during  the 
planting  or  the  ripening  of  the  crop  some 
one  should  fall  ill  of  small-pox,  the  afflicted, 
the  house  and  the  rice  fields  are  immediately 
deserted,  because  the  Karens  are  deadly 
afraid  of  it  and  flee  for  their  lives  on  its  ap- 
pearance, setting  up  sharp  sticks  on  all 
roads  leading  to  the  settlement,  to  inter- 
cept the  demon  of  disease. 

Pike  the  Siamese,  the  Karen  women  are 
not  good  to  look  upon,  and  do  not  improve 
their  appearance  any  by  the  style  of  orna- 
ments they  affect.  When  very  young  their 
ears  are  pierced  to  admit  a  small  round 
stick,  which  is  gradually  increased  in  diam- 
eter until  by  the  time  the  little  girls  have 
become  women  their  ears  easily  accommo- 
date a  two-inch  disc  of  blackened  bamboo. 
This  stretches  the  ears  hideously,  as  may 
be  imagined,  and  when  the  ornament  is 
laid  aside  temporarily! — well — picture  the 
thin  strips  of  pendent  ear  lobe!  As  a  rule 
the  Karen  women  wear  their  hair  long,  but, 
like  the  Siamese,  some  cut  it  short,  and 
others  again  keep  it  cropped  close,  except 
on  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  its  natural  length — which  does  not 
add  to  their  by  no  means  over-abundance 
of  good  looks.  Sometimes  the  unmarried 
woman  wears  a  breast  cloth,  but  for  the 
most  part  men  and  women  wear  a  loin  girdle, 
and  sometimes  even  that  is  set  aside  in  hot 
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weather.  To  thoroughly  appreciate  Jap- 
anese women  one  should  begin  the  Far 
Eastern  trip  at  the  Malay  Peninsula,  jour- 
neying thence  through  Siam,  Anam,  Cam- 
bodia and  China — though  I  confess  to 
preferring  a  good-looking  Chinese  girl  to 
the  alleged  Japanese  beauty. 

Bracelets  and  necklaces  of  bamboo  are 
the  other  usual  ornaments,  except  when 
they  can  afford  a  narrow  neckband  of  silver, 
which  protects,  so  it  is  believed,  against 
many  evils  that  lurk  along  life's  wayside, 
even  in  the  jungle.  The  men  also  wear  this 
neckband,  and  bamboo  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  four  inches  long  stuck  through 
their  ear  lobes.  Some  of  the  boys  are  rather 
good  looking.  They  wear  their  hair  in  a  knot, 
like  a  horn  on  the  forehead,  or  at  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  head  or  on  top;  and  usu- 
ally a  turban  crowns  the  topknot.  All  in 
all,  the  Karens  differ  not  a  great  deal  from 
the  Siamese  in  physiognomy,  but  the  people 
in  this  section  of  the  Far  East  shade  into 
one  another  rather  easily. 

Whatever  the  Karens  know  of  hunting 
is  acquired  from  sitting  on  platforms  in 
the  dry  season  watching  waterholes  for 
the  drinking  beasts;  and  they  do  little 
of  this,  for  they  are  not  a  meat-eating 
people. 

In  a  word,  the  new  men  engaged  here 
were  of  mighty  little  service  to  me  except 
as  burden  bearers;  and  so  far  as  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  my  party,  I  was  no  better 
off  after  my  visit  to  the  Karen  village  than 
before.  My  immediate  "hunting"  force 
continued  unchanged,  and  consisted  of  the 
Siamese,  Thee,  Nuam  and  Wan,  who  had 
been  secured  by  Phra  Ram  as  the  best  three 
in  all  the  country.  And  that  was  true 
enough,  for,  although  a  long  ways  from  be- 
ing good  hunters,  they  were  really  about 
the  only  natives  I  met  in  Siam  who  pre- 
tended to  have  any  jungle-hunting  expe- 
rience; and,  except  for  Wan,  even  their 
knowledge  went  no  further  than  chance 
gossip.  Thee's  chief  occupation  was  court- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  vil- 
lages; the  moment  we  crossed  the  trail  of 
the  eternal  feminine  Thee  was  lost  to  our 
party.  I  always  hoped  he  was  more  capa- 
ble, not  to  say  successful  in  this  field  than 
he  was  in  the  one  where  I  paid  for  his  ex- 
perience. All  three  carried  muzzle-loading 
guns  which  had  been  presented  to  them  at 
Ratburi  by  the  chief;    but  only  Wan  pos- 


sessed any  marksmanship  whatever.  Phra 
Ram  had  in  fact  laid  in  a  stock  of  such  guns 
for  distribution  to  the  distinguished  among 
the  jungle  stragglers  whom  we  met  on  the 
pilgrimage,  and  they  were  appropriated 
with  frank  pleasure  and  carried  with  much 
ostentation.  But  Ram  got  no  thanks 
from  me  for  his  generosity.  The  natives 
fired  at  every  living  thing  which  crossed 
our  path,  making  such  a  fusillade  that  hunt- 
ing was  simply  out  of  the  question.  When 
1  took  Ram  to  task  he  solemnly  assured  me 
that  the  men  would  not  dare  venture  into 
the  jungle  without  the  guns;  and  when  I 
told  him  1  could  get  along  better  without 
both  men  and  guns  he  protested  that  the 
king  would  cut  oflF  his  head  if  he  allowed 
the  "distinguished  foreign  hunter"  who 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  care  to  venture 
unprotected  into  the  jungle.  So  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands 
by  getting  possession  of  the  small  supply 
of  caps  and  deliberately  exploding  every 
one  of  them  on  Wan's  gun,  which  I  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose.  Mutiny  followed, 
but  none  of  the  gun  owners  left,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  —  we  had  too  much  good  grub. 
While  we  stopped  at  the  Karen  village 
reports  innumerable  came  to  us  of  game, 
especially  of  elephants,  of  which  the  jungles 
were  said  to  be  full,  as  indeed  so  it  seemed 
after  we  got  started.  Leaving  the  little 
village  at  daybreak,  we  had  not  walked 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  before  we  found 
broad,  defined  tracks  and,  later,  awallowing 
pool.  Whether  or  not  you  are  hunting 
elephant,  it  is  a  joy  to  come  upon  their 
tracks,  for  they  make  a  path  easily  tra- 
versed through  jungle  of  clinging  vine  and 
thorn  bushes. 

After  a  while  we  came  upon  buffalo  and 
red  cattle  tracks  in  a  thickly  wooded  coun- 
try of  small  trees,  where  the  coarse  grass 
grew  higher  than  one's  head.  Between 
these  stretches  were  occasional  swamps 
without  timber,  covered  with  the  lalang 
common  to  all  Malaya — and  as  wet.  Not 
a  stitch  remained  dry  after  going  through 
one  of  these  places.  Picking  up  the  buffalo 
tracks — for  they  alone  interested  me — we 
followed  them  uninterruptedly  all  that  first 
day,  coming  again  and  again  to  mudholes 
in  which  the  roiled  water  showed  plainly 
their  recent  passing.  Later  we  got  into 
denser  jungle  and  found  fresher  tracks.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  must  at  least  get  sight 
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of  the  game;  but  after  eight  hours'  steady 
going  Thee  decided  we  could  not  reach  it 
that  day.  As  I  have  said,  Thee  was  the 
ladies'  man,  yet  Phra  Ram  had  made  him 
leader  of  the  hunters.  I  understood  later 
that  his  people  had  certain  agricultural  in- 
terests near  Ratburi,  which  gave  him  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  a  chief  interested 
in  the  local  river  toll. 

The  experience  of  the  first  day  was  the 
experience   of   the   following   two   weeks, 


exclusive  Oriental  group  of  deer  (Rusine), 
which  includes  the  sambar  of  India,  Bur- 
ma and  Siam,  with  its  numerous  Malayan 
varieties,  and  several  closely  allied  similar 
forms  through  Malaya  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Most  important  but  least  nu- 
merous is  the  Schomburgers  deer  (Cervus 
schomburgki),  standing  about  four  feet  at 
the  shoulder,  and  carrying  a  good-sized 
head  entirely  unique  in  the  whole  world  of 
deer  for  its  many-pointed    antlers.     This 


A  group  of  my  Karen  "  hunte 


during  which  we  traveled  over  the  country 
and  across  its  frequent  streams,  making  our 
way  toward  one  particular  section,  which, 
all  united  in  declaring,  was  sure  to  yield  us 
buffalo  if  we  were  not  earlier  successful. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  those  two 
weeks  that  we  did  not  cross  elephant  tracks 
and  the  tracks  of  deer  and  the  Siamese 
variety  of  the  gaur;  several  times  I  had  the 
luck  to  sight  the  deer  itself. 

In  the   Far  East  is  an  interesting  and 


was  the  only  deer  at  which  I  should  have 
risked  a  shot  while  in  the  buffalo  section; 
but,  unhappily,  I  never  saw  one,  as  it  is 
very  scarce  except  in  the  far  northern  parts 
of  Siam,  and  not  plentiful  even  there.  In 
fact,  good  heads  are  rare. 

Also  in  Siam  is  the  little  barking  (Cervu- 
lus  munijac),  or  ribf aced  deer,  about  twenty 
inches  shoulder  height,  and  known  to  al- 
most all  sections  of  the  Far  Fast.  This  I 
saw   frequently,    though    it    is    a    solitary 
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A  young  South  American  Guemal 
whose  antlers  resemble  those  of 
Sambar. 


wanderer  and  passes  most  of 
its  time  in  thick  cover,  coming 
out  to  graze  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  at  sunset.  Its  longest 
antlers  (of  antelope-like  form) 
do  not  exceed  four  inches,  and 
the  head  is  carried  very  low,  so 
that  it  has  an  ungainly,  some- 
what sheep-like  gait,  though 
of  considerable  speed.  One  is 
constantly  hearing  its  some- 
what dog-like,  somewhat  fox- 
like yelp. 

The  other  deer  most  com- 
monly seen  is  the  sambar 
(Cervus  unicolor),  ranging  from  four  to  five 
feet  at  the  shoulder,  an  Oriental  species, 
which,  with  its  numerous  sub-species,  is 
common  to  Burma,  Malay,  Si  am  and  several 
of  the  East  Indian  islands,  the  most  attrac- 
tive head  being  carried  by  the  Celebes  va- 
riety, although  that  deer  itself  is  smaller 
than  the  Indian  or  Malayan  type. 

Then  there  are  the  hog  deer  {Cervus  por- 
cinus)  of  India,  two  and  one-half  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  which  range  through  Burma,  al- 
though not  plentifully;  and  the  strictly  Bur- 
mese variety  called  "  thameng  "  (Cervus 
eldi),  about  the  size  of  a  big  antelope,  with 
its  Barren  Ground  caribou-like  antlers. 
Except  for  the  Schomburger,  the  antlers 
of  all  these  deer  are  of  simpler  type  than 
those  of  the  European  or  American  groups; 
as  a  rule,  they  have  a  single  brow  line, 
with  the  beam  rising  nearly  straight,  and 
terminating  usually  in  a  simple  fork.  The 
sambar  is  quite  the  largest  of  the  Oriental 
group,  and  a  fine  deer  it  is,  of  powerful 
build,  standing  nearly  five  feet  in  height  at 


the  shoulder  in  the  hills,  where  it  is  most 
abundant.  At  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
in  Argentina  and  in  Chili,  South  America, 
I  found  another  deer,  locally  known  as  the 
huemal,  which  carries  antlers  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  sambar. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula where  the  Sakais  kill  the  muntjac, 
and  even  the  sambar,  with  poisoned  darts 
from  their  blow  gun;  but  none  of  these 
Oriental  peoples  are  hunters 
of  deer  except  by  the  method 
of  watching  from  a  platform 
erected  near  a  drinking  hole 
in  the  dry  season.  During 
the  rainy  season  no  attempt 
is  made  to  get  deer,  and 
therefore  they  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  science  of 
hunting.  Truth  to  tell,  hunt- 
ing craft,  woodcraft,  is  of 
little  service  in  these  dense 
Far  Eastern  jungles,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as 
following  game  up  wind  ex- 
cept by  chance,  or  of  calcu- 
lating its  probable  range 
and  crossing  upon  it  or,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  of  circum- 
venting it  in  any  legitimate 
manner.  If  ever  the  hunter 
gets  the  game  at  a  disad- 
vantage it  is  entirely  luck; 
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Typical  antlers  of  the  Sambar  of  the  Far  East 
(Cervus  unicolor). 


for  there  is  no  other  way  of  hunting  in 
these  dense  jungles  than  by  following 
tracks  wherever  they  may  lead.  Thus  it 
will  happen  that  you  may  be  traveling 
down  wind  or  up  wind.  If  when  you  come 
within  striking  distance  you  are  going  up 
wind,  a  lucky  star  indeed  shines  over  you. 
If  down  wind — disappointment,  as  you 
hear  but  never  catch  sight  of  the  fleeing 
game.  Nowhere  in  the  world  I  have  hunt- 
ed is  successful  stalking  more  difficult  than 
in  this  piece  of  Siam-Burma.  A  tangle  of 
hanging  things  overhead,  of  creeping  things 
underfoot,  and  of  thorn  bushes  on  every 
side,  all  ready  to  hold  or  to  prick  or  to 
sound    instant    alarm    to    the   wild    folk. 


Stalking  through  such  going  means  travel- 
ing like  a  cat  approaching  a  mouse — picking 
up  one's  feet  with  utmost  care  and  placing 
them  with  equal  caution,  the  while  using 
your  long  knife  industriously,  silently,  to 
ease  your  passage. 

For  a  few  days  after  leaving  the  village 
Ram's  habit  was  to  send  forth  every  morn- 
ing, as  preliminary  to  the  day's  hunting, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  Karens  to  scour  the 
country  for  tracks;  but  they  made  so  much 
noise  I  insisted  the  practice  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Karens  remain  in  camp  well 


The  curiously  antlered  Thameng  of  Burma  {Cervus  eldi). 


The  Celebes  variety  ut  the  Sambar 
(Cervus  }iio'liiccejisis). 

away  from  the  region  1  intended  hunting. 
The  only  real  use  1  got  out  of  these  men  was 
in  crossing  streams,  as  we  did  with  more  or 
less  frequency.  Because  of  our  weakling 
bullocks,  we  almost  never  crossed  a  stream 
without  getting  stuck,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions the  "hunters"  came  in  handy  to  push 
and  haul  the  carts  out  to  the  bank.  One 
day  we  came  to  a  river  that  was  too  deep  to 
ford,  and  the  Karens  saved  the  situation  by 
swimming  the  bullocks  across,  after  floating 
over  the  carts.  Then,  wading  chin  deep, 
they  portaged  on  their  heads  all  the  stuff 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  carts,  shout- 
ing and  laughing  all  the  time  like  a  lot  of 
boys  in  the  old  swimming  hole.  We  were 
two  days  at  this  place,  and  the  Karens  had 
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the  time  of  their  Hfe.  Meanwhile  Phra 
Ram  stood  on  the  bank  adding  his  unmusi- 
cal voice  to  the  general  hubbub  during  in- 
tervals of  betel-nut  chewing. 

After  this  crossing  we  traveled  through 
some  fairly  open,  grassy  country,  where  I 
saw  several  varieties  of  handsomely  plu- 
maged  birds,  notably  a  woodpecker  of  a 
glorious  golden  red.  Here  we  had  our  first 
view  ahead  of  the  "mountains, "  a  range  of 
small  hills  in  Burma  which  looked  very  blue 
and  of  course  densely  wooded.  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  entered  a  swampy,  noisome  sec- 
tion, where  both  Nai  Kawn  and  I  fought 
dysentery  which  the  drinking  water  gave 
us,  although  boiled  and  limited  to  a  cup  a 
day.  The  nights  were  cool  enough  to  make 
sleeping  under  a  light  rug  comfortable,  bu*^ 
very  damp;  the  tent  was  wringing  wet  each 
morning,  and  our  rifles  had  to  be  well 
greased  every  night  to  keep  them  free  of 
rust. 

The  bullocks  here  made  very  slow  time, 
not  over  two  miles  an  hour,  the  men  plug- 
ging along  single  file.  A  week  of  this,  with 
nothing  to  cheer  the  outlook,  and  even  the 
usually  lighthearted  Karens  fell  into  silence. 
Then  one  day  we  came  upon  firmer  soil  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  sighted  a  settle- 
ment of  three  houses.  I  was  in  the  lead  of 
the  advance  group  of  my  party  and,  besides 
discovering  the  village,  also  learned  a  lesson 
in  native  hospitality.  When  we  arrived 
all  the  little  group  with  me  except  Wan  left 
and  went  into  one  of  the  houses,  where  they 
sat,  eating  bananas  and  bamboo  cane  (like 
sugar-cane),  none  of  the  residents  either  in- 
viting me  into  the  house  or  offering  me  any- 
thing to  eat.  Wan  was  indignant  and  after 
a  little  while  went  to  the  house  where  our 
men  sat  eating.  I  could  hear  the  high 
notes  of  his  complaining  voice,  coming  fast 
and  furious.  Shortly  a  Karen  came  to  me 
with  presents  of  sugar-cane  and  cocoanut 
powder,  for  which  in  return  I  made  him  a 
present  of  the  seed  beads  they  prize  highly. 
Exchange  of  presents  is  the  only  means  of 
barter  with  these  jungle  people,  who  carry 
all  their  belongings,  including  betel  nut,  the 
most  important,  tied  into  a  pouch  at  the  pnd 
of  their  loin  cloth  and  hung  about  their 
middle.  t 

We  had  another  siege  of  Ram's  court- 
holding  at  this  place,  and  he  had  to  pass 
judgment  on  some  of  the  most  unlovely 
specimens  of  the  human  race  that  I  ever 


beheld.  Something  of  the  frank  nature 
of  these  courts  may  be  judged  when  I  say 
that  a  woman,  who  complained  that  her 
husband  had  left  her  for  a  younger  one, 
was  asked  by  Ram  if  she  had  any  disease, 
at  which  the  entire  gathering  yelled  with 
great  delight,  the  woman  herself  and  the 
Court  (Phra  Ram)  joining  in.  In  fact.  Ram 
always  got  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  these 
sittings,  joking  plaintiff  and  defendant  im- 
partially, and  having,  obviously,  a  thor- 
oughly good  time.  1  noticed,  too,  that  the 
presents  were  always  more  numerous  where 
Ram  was  in  good  form;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  did  not  escape  the  chief,  to  whom 
the  delay  here  and  the  further  opportunity 
it  afforded  for  court-holding  and  present- 
receiving  were  by  no  means  distasteful. 

Ram  told  me  we  were  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  men  who  were  really  hunters  of 
buffalo;  and  I  groaned,  for  my  daily  prayer 
had  become  that  1  might  lose  those  we  al- 
ready had.  But  we  tarried.  Meanwhile, 
Wan  and  I  went  out  into  the  surrounding 
jungle,  chiefly  with  the  idea,  as  far  as  1  was 
concerned,  of  getting  away  from  the  unend- 
ing importunities  of  the  dirty  people  among 
whom  we  camped.  The  country  immedi- 
ately surrounding  these  houses  was  a  little 
bit  more  open  than  that  which  we  had 
come  through  and  we  saw  no  buffalo  tracks, 
but  did  see  a  tiger — a  rather  unusual  ex- 
perience, and  the  only  tiger  1  saw  in  Siam. 
We  were  in  a  very  dense  bamboo  thicket 
and  I  was  seated,  smoking,  with  my  rifle 
standing  against  a  near-by  bamboo  clump. 
As  I  sat,  a  something  about  twenty  yards 
on  my  right  moved,  and,  looking  quickly, 
I  just  got  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  tiger  slink- 
ing silently,  swiftly  out  of  the  bamboo  into 
the  jungle.  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  but  be- 
fore I  could  reach  my  rifle  the  tiger  had  dis- 
appeared. I  followed  the  tracks  so  long  as  I 
could  see  them,  but  never  got  another  sight 
of  the  royal  beast. 

After  three  days  the  arrival  of  the  "buf- 
falo hunters"  was  the  signal  for  a  pow- 
wow that  lasted  well  into  the  night,  before 
Ram's  tent.  Such  incessant  jabbering  I 
had  never  heard,  and  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  gathered  to  hear  and  to  take 
part  in  the  conference.  I  fancy  every  one 
enjoyed  it  but  me.  To  my  repeated  ques- 
tion of  Ram  if  the  newcomers  knew  any- 
thing of  buffalo,  the  chief  would  as  re- 
peatedly reply  they  had  not  got  to  that  yet. 
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For  the  most  part  of  the  time  their  talk 
was  the  gossip  of  the  jungle,  usually  of  the 
character  commonly  exploited  in  Ram's 
open  court.  Thus  half  the  night  passed. 
Finally,  however,  it  developed  that  these 
men,  who  had  been  searched  out  at  a  neigh- 
boring settlement,  and  for  whom  we  had 
waited  three  days,  had  not  hunted  buffa- 
lo, but  knew  another  who  had  killed  one! 
Ram  suggested  waiting  for  the  friend;  but 
by  this  time  1  was  bored  about  all  I  could  hold 
without  explosion,  and  I  demanded  a  start 
the  next  morning.  So  next  day  we  moved 
on,  headed  for  the  especial  section  where 
buffalo  were  said  to  be  fairly  plentiful. 
And  now  in  a  few  days  more  we  came  to  the 
real  jungle,  where  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  carts,  which  were  sent  along  to  a  settle- 
ment where  we  were  to  join  them  later.  I 
took  good  care  to  send  off  with  the  carts 
every  last  man  that  could  be  spared,  keep- 
ing with  me  only  those  actually  required  as 
porters,  and  my  Siamese  hunters,  Thee, 
Nuam  and  Wan. 

I  now  entered  upon  two  weeks  of  the 
hardest,  most  persistent  hunting  I  have 
ever  done.  The  jungle  everywhere  was  of 
the  same  dense,  matted,  thorn-filled  char- 
acter, but  that  was  of  slight  consequence  if 
only  buffalo  materiahzed,  as  seemed  likely 
by  the  tracks.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
game  being  here. 

The  Indian  buffalo  (Bos  bubalus)  in 
its  wild  state  appears  to  be  restricted 
to  India  and  to  up-country  sections  of  the 
great  Indian  peninsula,  including  that  ele- 
vated section  where  Burma  and  Siam  join. 
So-called  wild  buffalo  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East,  which  are,  however, 
probably  descendants  of  domesticated  in- 
dividuals; for  in  the  Philippines,  and  on 
the  Chinese  and  occasionally  on  the  Malay- 
an coasts,  the  buffalo  serves  as  patiently 
as  the  bullock,  and  with  greater  strength. 
Perhaps,  next  to  the  rhino,  the  buffalo  in 
its  entirely  wild  state  is  the  most  difficult 
beast  to  find,  because,  like  the  rhino,  its 
favorite  haunts  are  the  densest  jungles, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps, 
where  patches  of  thick,  towering  grass  pro- 
vide covered  runways,  in  which  they  are 
completely  concealed.  You  might  pass 
within  a  dozen  feet  and  not  see  them. 

In  India  buffalo  are  more  apt  to  be  in 
herds  than  in  the  Siam-Burma  section,  and 
in  both  places  they  are  fond  of  passing  the 


day  in  the  marshes.  They  are  related  to 
the  Cape  buffalo  (Bos  cafjer),  but  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  length  and  sweep 
of  their  horns  and  the  wide  separation  at 
their  base,  as  well  as  by  the  less  thickly 
fringed  ears  and  the  more  elongated  and 
narrow  head.  Besides,  they  are  bigger, 
standing  from  five  to  six  feet  at  the  shoul- 
der, while  the  Cape  species  averages  from 
four  and  one-half  to  five  feet.  As  to  horns, 
those  of  the  Indian  will  average  a  full  ten 
inches  longer,  with  an  incomparably  wider 
spread.  The  record  outside  length  of  an 
Indian  is  77  inches,  that  of  the  African  49; 
but  the  average  of  the  former  is  from  56  to 
60,  and  of  the  latter  44  to  47  inches. 

A  breed  is  maintained  by  the  Rajahs  of 
India  for  fighting,  whose  horns  have  not  the 
sweep  of  the  Indian  buffalo,  but  the  shape 
of  the  African,  with  a  short  curve  turning 
downward  over  the  eye.  They  are  tre- 
mendously more  massive,  however,  having 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  twenty-six  inches. 

Perhaps  a  day  taken  straight  from  my 
diary  will  best  suggest  the  kind  of  hunting 
I  had  after  this  Indian  buffalo  on  the  Siam- 
Burma  frontier. 

"Started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
my  three  hunters,  Thee,  Nuam,  and  Wan 
and  with  us  a  Karen,  the  only  one  of  the 
Karen  crowd  supposed  to  know  this  coun- 
try. Speedily  found  tracks,  which  we  fol- 
lowed for  some  little  time,  the  Karen  go- 
ing carelessly  and  noisily,  rushing  ahead, 
apparently  bent  only  on  seeing  the  track, 
without  thought  of  the  hunters  behind  him. 
Within  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  kind  of  go- 
ing we  jumped  a  buffalo;  could  hear  him 
crashing  through  the  jungle  not  over  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  us.  The  Karen,  in  a  much 
excited  state  of  mind,  claimed  he  had  seen 
it;  but  I  did  not,  and  I  was  close  behind. 
This  experience,  however,  made  me  deter- 
mine to  keep  the  Karen  back,  so  I  ordered 
him  to  the  rear  and  put  Wan  in  front  of  me 
with  the  jungle  knife,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  our  way  continuously.  Much  an- 
noyed by  the  bungling  Karen,  I  tried  to 
make  him  understand  my  feelings.  Ugh — 
'  it  is  to  laugh.'  Went  ahead  again,  but  the 
Karen  came  crashing  up  the  line,  jumping 
in  ahead  of  Wan.  Then  I  smote  him— 
hard  and  recurringly.  While  I  thus  bade 
him  be  good  another  something,  which  we 
discovered  later  to  be  a  red  ox,  jumped  up 
and  away,  crashing  and  smashing  into  the 
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jungle.  With  the  Karen  again  in  the  rear 
we  went  on,  and  soon  were  on  the  buffalo 
tracks.  For  three  hours  we  followed  these 
through  dense  jungle,  finally  over  a  hill  and 
practically  all  the  time  moving  down  wind. 
Suddenly  again  the  buffalo!  he  got  our 
wind  and  bolted.  Could  not  have  been 
over  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  off,  though  we 
could  not  see  ten.  Three  hours  later,  after 
hard,  patient  tracking,  with  Wan  in  the 
lead  using  his  parang  very  carefully,  we 
again  started  the  buffalo.  Again  he  got 
our  wind.  At  none  of  these  times  could 
we  see  the  beast,  although  so  close  to  him. 
To  get  that  near  to  the  same  buffalo  four 
times  in  one  day  may  have  reflected  credit- 
ably upon  our  tracking,  but  was  extremely 
disappointing,  none  the  less.  Such  condi- 
tions make  scoring  impossible;  you  may 
not  take  advantage  of  the  wind;  you  must 
simply  follow  the  tracks  and  circle  round 
and  round  or  straight  away  wherever  they 
lead  you.  You  make,  of  course,  very  little 
headway,  consuming  a  lot  of  time  in  pa- 
tient plodding,  for  you  must  literally  cut 
your  way.  Without  the  experience  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  strain  of  this  kind 
of  stalking,  not  to  mention  the  irritation  of 
having  around  you  such  blundering  hunt- 
ers. The  difficulties  of  getting  buffalo  are 
many,  but  especially  because  they  lie  up  in 
the  dense  clumps  during  the  day;  and  it 
is  literally  impossible  to  skirt  around  un- 
der cover,  as  one  might  do  in  more  open 
country." 

Thus  day  after  day  I  hunted  buffalo, 
setting  out  in  the  morning  by  sunrise  and 
keeping  at  it  without  cessation  until  dark. 
I  often  took  the  precaution  of  moving 
camp  several  miles  from  where  we  found  or 
stopped  on  tracks.  And  in  such  manner  1 
went  over  every  bit  of  that  buffalo  section. 
There  were  days  when  I  did  not  start  buf- 
falo, days  when  1  did  not  get  even  on  their 
tracks,  but  for  the  most  part  I  started 
game  every  day  of  hunting.  One  day,  for 
example,  after  setting  out  at  daylight  and 
walking  six  miles  to  tracks,  I  started  noth- 
ing until  late  in  the  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock.  Another  day  I  found  no  fresh 
spoor  until  shortly  before  sunset,  and  then 
I  came  upon  four — a  bull,  two  cows  and  a 
calf.  I  was  about  one  hour  behind  them 
and  the  tracks  were  getting  fresher  as  I  pro- 
ceeded. The  fact  that  they  were  leading 
to  a  piece  of  jungle  a  little  less  dense  than 


usual  made  me  hopeful,  and  I  followed  as 
rapidly  as  1  could  make  my  way  noiselessly, 
urging  Wan  to  go  swiftly,  but  silently;  and 
Wan  did  his  work  well.  The  tracks  kept 
getting  fresher  and  fresher.  Suddenly  I 
could  hear  the  chopping  of  bamboo,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  tracks  indicated  that 
the  buffalo  had  begun  running.  Soon  we 
came  out  almost  at  our  camp.  The  buffalo 
had  got  the  wind  of  our  camp,  which  to- 
gether with  the  noise  of  bamboo  cutting 
had  frightened  them  out  of  leisurely  travel. 
The  men  in  camp  said  they  had  seen  the 
buffalo  cross  just  below,  running  at  full 
speed.  Next  morning  at  daybreak  1  picked 
up  these  tracks  again  and  followed  them  for 
eight  hours  through  thick  jungle  swamp, 
but  early  in  the  afternoon  they  led  to  hard 
ground  and  soon  we  lost  them. 

It  was  several  days  before  I  found  other 
tracks  and  late,  just  about  dark.  So  we 
picked  them  up  the  next  morning  and  fol- 
lowed all  day  until  nearly  dark;  again 
through  the  dense  jungle,  among  curious 
clumps  of  bamboo,  raised  mound-like  as  a 
huge  ant  hill,  and  occasional  trees,  looking 
like  three  or  four  trees  stuck  together,  hav- 
ing a  gross  diameter  of  eight  to  ten  feet. 
We  left  the  tracks  when  it  grew  too  dark  to 
see  thein,  but  I  determined  to  follow  them 
up  in  the  morning  and  to  go  on  alone  with 
Wan.  In  fact,  my  party  had  by  now 
dwindled  to  Thee,  Nuam  and  Wan,  for  the 
others,  walked  to  a  standstill,  had  returned 
to  the  main  camp.  And  indeed  1  was  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them. 

With  the  first  light  of  day  in  the  morn- 
ing we  found  the  tracks,  but  nothing  de- 
veloped until  about  three  o'clock,  when, 
hearing  a  little  noise,  we  stopped  in  our 
stalking  and  listened.  I  tried  to  learn  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  if  there  was  wind  and,  if  so,  what  its 
direction.  Yet  again  the  noise,  and  we 
stood  so  still  on  those  very  fresh  tracks 
with  the  noise  of  the  moving  buffalo  sound- 
ing in  our  ears,  that  I  could  hear  my  heart 
beat.  It  happened  that  where  we  stood 
was  about  the  densest  of  dense  jungle;  we 
were  literally  encircled  with  twining  rotan, 
bushes  and  cane,  and  thorn  vines.  I  was 
fearful  of  moving,  but  move  we  must  in 
order  to  approach  the  buffalo.  I  took  the 
jungle  knife  away  from  Wan  and  gave  him 
my  gun,  for  1  wanted  to  be  sure  no  noise 
was  made  in  cutting  our  path.     Soon  I  dis- 
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carded  the  jungle  knife  and  drew  the  smaller 
one  I  always  carry  in  my  belt  for  eating  and 
general  utility.  We  made  our  way  a  few 
feet  at  a  time,  bending  low  in  the  effort  to 
get  a  sight  ahead  and  locate  the  buffalo, 
which  we  could  now  plainly  hear  moving. 
It  seemed  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  yards  off. 
The  suspense  was  intense.  The  most  ago- 
nizing thoughts  chased  through  my  head: 
that  Wan  would  drag  my  rifle,  that  I  would 
drop  my  knife,  or  stumble,  or  something 
would  happen  to  scare  ofT  our  quarry,  or 
that  I  might  sight  it  running  before  I  could 
get  my  rifle;  yet  I  dared  not  let  Wan  do  the 
cutting  for,  good  man  as  he  proved,  I  was 
afraid  of  a  slip;  so  afraid.  I  could  not  talk 
to  him,  could  not  impress  upon  him  the  im- 
portance of  quiet;  but  1  think  my  attitude 
and  my  gestures  made  him  think  that  some- 
thing very  serious  was  about  to  happen. 

Foot  by  foot  I  got  a  little  nearer.  Then 
there  came  a  noise  as  though  the  buffalo 
had  started,  and  my  heart  sank  to  my  boots; 
yet,  listening,  it  appeared  he  had  not  moved 
farther  away.  Then  again  we  began  our 
slow,  painfully  slow  approacli,  all  the  time 
dreading  that  the  buffalo  might  move  off, 
even  if  we  did  not  scare  him  away,  because 
our  catlike  approach  was  consuming  time. 
I  prayed  for  an  open  piece  of  jungle,  but 
it  remained  as  dense  as  at  first.  Almost 
crawling  on  my  stomach  so  as  to  minimize 
the  cutting  and  to  give  me  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  front,  I  worked  ahead, 
hearkening  for  every  sound,  and  reassured 
by  the  noise  such  as  cattle  make  when 
resting,  of  feet  stamping  and  tail  switching. 

Finally  I  thought  I  could  catch  sight  of 
the  tail  as  it  switched,  then  not  over  ten 


yards  away.  I  worked  a  little  farther  and 
then  reached  back  and  took  my  rifle  from 
Wan,  determined  now  to  squirm  ahead, 
if  it  was  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  with- 
out cutting;  keeping  my  gun  at  a  ready. 
But  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go  ahead, 
and  I  was  making  noise.  I  feared  1  could 
get  no  closer  into  that  thicket,  yet  the  effort 
had  to  be  made;  so,  keeping  the  tail  in  my 
eye,  I  forced  forward.  The  noise  was  start- 
ling: the  tail  stopped  switching;  it  seemed 
to  me  I  could  see  the  outline  of  the  hocks 
stiffen  as  the  buffalo  prepared  to  jump.  It 
was  a  case  of  sheer  desperation;  making  a 
rough  guess  as  to  where  its  shoulder  might 
be  I  fired,  knowing  that  only  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily lucky  chance  could  I  score. 
Instantly  there  was  a  tremendous  racket. 
When  we  got  to  where  the  buffalo  had  stood 
we  saw  a  little  blood  on  the  bushes,  about 
rump  high. 

We  followed  the  buffalo  for  the  rest  of  the 
day — for  half  of  the  moonlight  night — use- 
lessly, for  the  tracks  grew  dim  and  the  shift- 
ing clouds  and  heavy  foliage  made  it  quite 
impossible  to  see.  It  was  a  mad  chase,  and 
Wan  was  indulgent  enough  to  remain  with 
me  uncomplainingly. 

We  lay  down  in  the  jungle  to  rest  until 
daylight  without  going  to  camp,  which  was 
far  away,  and  then  again — the  tracks;  but 
we  never  saw  that  buffalo,  and  I  hope  no 
other  hunter  ever  did;  for  1  should  like  now 
to  think  that  my  bullet  made  only  a  flesh 
wound  which  never  embarrassed  the  buf- 
falo's progress,  rather  than  that  the  beast 
wandered  at  the  mercy  of  the  jungle  great 
cats,  to  fall  an  easy  victim,  or  to  die  the 
lingering  death  of  the  seriously  wounded. 
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WAIT  a  minute,  Mr.  Fitz,  wait  a 
minute. "  A  youngster  vainly 
wriggling  in  the  anticipatory 
spasm  of  a  spanking  could  not  put  more 
supplicating  anguish  into  his  voice.  "Wait 
a  minute,  Mr.  Fit/.!" 

"You  try  that  once  more.  Burns,  and  I'l 
give  you  the  meeting." 

"I  can't  hold  this  horse,  Mr.  Fitz" — -and 
Burns,  having  tried  only  six  times  a  day  for 
thirteen  years  to  beat  the  barrier,  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  his  pain  and  sur- 
prise. 

"Odom,  bring  that  horse  up  here.  Do 
you  think  Fm  going  to  wait  all  day  for 
you?" 

"Don't  you  worry,  Crimmins;  Fm  not 
going  to  leave  you." 

Far  away  a  huge  structure,  over  which 
black  specks  swarm  like  ants,  is  throbbing 
in  the  tense  agony  of  restrained  emotion. 

In  a  great  brick-paved  shed  men  on  high 
stools  are  droning  through  Hebraic  noses: 
"They're  at  the  post,  boys!  They're  at  the 
post!"  Through  the  swarm  of  ants  per- 
spiring youths  are  moving  with  amazing 
agility,  frightening  the  reluctant  dollar 
from  the  lady  plunger  with  the  rapid-fire 
reiteration  "They're  at  the  post!" 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  press  gallery  a 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  holds  a  pair  of  bin- 
oculars to  his  eyes  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  he  sends  quivering  through  the 
copper  arteries  that  lead  to  a  hundred 
towns  and  cities  the  message  "They're  at 
the  post!" 

Through  the  blue  haze  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  stifling  rooms  five  hundred  miles  away 
the  message  is  re-echoed — "They're  at  the 
post!"  Six  times  a  day  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  hear  it! — "They're  at  the  Post!" 
and  never  one  becomes  immune  to  its  thrill. 

But  to  those  actually  at  the  post  there 
comes  no  hint  of  the  tumultuous  heart  beats 
it  inspires.  Seven  drowsy  furlongs  stretch 
in  a  soft  perspective  through  the  Indian- 
summer  haze;  the  crickets  sing  their  eternal 
field  song  and  the  goldenrod,  gray  with  the 
dust  of  the  dying  summer,  droops  its  head 
by  the  wavside. 


Were  the  art  of  these  performers  at  the 
post  not  brought  out  more  sharply  by  the 
closer  inspection,  a  journey  to  it  would  not 
be  unlike  a  visit  behind  the  scenes.  Surclv 
the  sporting  picture  that  distance  lends  is 
as  rudely  shattered  by  an  intimate  view  as 
is  the  papier-mache  throne  on  which  the 
beautiful  Princess  reclines  behind  the  foot- 
lights. The  silken  colors  do  not  shimmer 
in  the  dazzling  sunlight,  as  the  turf  riders 
are  so  fond  of  chronicling.  Safety  pins  are 
used  to  fasten  them  around  thin,  scrawny 
necks;  soiled  wristlets  keep  the  sleeves 
from  slipping  up;  an  insolent  colt  rubs  his 
foam-flecked  nose  against  the  maroon  of 
Mr.  Belmont;  an  undignified  filly  tries 
literally  to  kick  the  spots  out  of  Mr.  King's 
famous  jacket.  Assistant  starters  grab 
priceless  turf  idols  by  the  bit  as  unceremo- 
niously as  a  teamster  would  seize  a  sulking 
mule,  and  wrap  bull  whips  around  their 
aristocratic  limbs  with  as  much  dexterity 
and  accuracy. 

And  the  seven  drowsy  furlongs  have 
transformed  the  wearers  of  these  gaudy 
vestments  from  arrogant  princes  of  the 
paddock  into  boys  again — not  the  sort  of 
boys,  to  be  sure,  that  Rollo's  uncle  would 
have  selected  for  him  to  associate  with,  but 
boys  for  all  that — shrewd,  alert,  freckle- 
faced  youngsters,  self-reliant,  trusting  no 
one,  watching  the  starter  out  of  the  corners 
of  cunning  eyes;  each  actuated  by  the  same 
motive — "to  beat  the  barrier  and  get  to  the 
rail."  The  boy  who  can  do  it  oftenest 
and  best  commands  an  annual  stipend  that 
would  have  enabled  Rollo  and  his  uncle  to 
pursue  their  journeys  in  ocean-going  yachts. 

In  this  country,  where  racing  is  so  largely 
confined  to  sprints,  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  while  "they're  at  the  post" 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Half  the  battle 
is  fought  there;  oftentimes  in  the  shorter 
dashes  of  five  and  five  and  a  half  furlongs, 
the  struggle  is  actually  decided  before  the 
ribbon  that  was  stretched  across  the  track 
has  ceased  quivering.  The  introduction  of 
the  starting  gate  and  the  abolition  of  the  old 
recall  flag  system  have  revolutionized  start- 
ing; one  might  almost  say  they  have  revolu- 
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tionized  racing;  certainly  they  have  from 
the  view-point  of  the  spectator.  If  his  horse 
nowadays  is  kept  at  the  post  longer  than 
two  minutes,  he  becomes  peevish  and  pro- 
fane; a  few  years  ago  he  could  have  seen 
the  mighty  Hamburg  with  134  pounds  up 
kept  at  the  post  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
A  glance  at  the  present  day  racing  charts 
will  show  him  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  field  had  arrived  at  the 
barrier  until  it  is  sent  away  averages  two 
and  a  half  minutes. 

But  though  it  may  have  brought  about 
this  revolution,  modern  starting  is  never- 
theless a  science.  And  it  is  a  science  in 
which  each  one  that  takes  part  in  it — from 
the  starter  to  the  race  horse — must  be 
possessed  of  a  very  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge. From  the  view-point  of  the  jockey 
and  his  mount,  this  science  consists  in  the 
ability  to  get  away  first;  from  the  starter's 
point  of  view,  it  consists  in  seeing  that  the 
jockey  does  not  get  away  first — nor  last. 

From  the  grand  stand,  when  a  start  is 
made  in  some  point  on  the  back  stretch, 
nothing  seems  simpler  than  to  catch  that 
shifting  mass  of  colors  in  perfect  alignment, 
and  to  send  it  on  its  way  as  orderly  as  a 
troop  of  cavalry. 

Men  have  wondered  why  the  stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club — conservative  business 
men,  alive  to  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
dollar — should  consent  to  pay  a  man  the 
preposterous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  day,  and  only  a  short 
half  day  at  that.  The  Jockey  Club  would 
make  answer  to  these  men  that  a  good 
starter  was  cheap  at  any  price.  It  has 
found  poor  ones  ruinously  expensive  at  a 
third  the  present  salary.  This  sum,  by  the 
way,  includes  the  royalties  which  both  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Cassidy  receive  for 
their  starting  gates;  the  salary  in  itself  is 
seventy-five  dollars  a  day. 

Were  the  starters  to  deal  with  jockeys 
only,  the  task  would  at  least  be  simplified, 
but  they  are  dealing  with  the  most  sensi- 
tive, highly  strung  members  of  the  great 
horse  family,  and  each  one  is  sent  to  the 
post  keyed  up  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
In  the  averagefield  there  are  almost  as  many 
different  temperaments  represented  as  there 
are  entries.  One  horse  is  a  sulker,  rearing, 
wheeling,  refusing  to  come  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  gate;  another,  an  arrant  coward, 
quivering  with  terror,  shrinking  at  every 


crack  of  the  assistant  starter's  lash;  be- 
tween them  may  be  a  great,  lionhearted 
thoroughbred  hurling  himself  at  the  barrier 
in  desperate  lunges,  eager  to  be  away  and 
fighting;  one  horse  may  break  flat-footed — 
prop  himself  at  that  critical  moment  when 
the  gate  is  released;  beside  him  stands  a 
business-like  little  veteran,  alert,  watchful, 
dancing  on  his  toes  like  a  prize-fighter,  his 
feet  all  under  him  ready  to  be  away  with  a 
swiftness  the  eye  cannot  follow.  In  the 
phraseology  of  the  turf  he  is  a  "quick 
breaker;"  the  sulky  one,  a  "bad  actor;"  the 
flat-footed  one  a  "slow  beginner."  To 
equalize  these  conditions,  to  send  the  bad 
actor  and  the  slow  beginner  away  on  even 
terms  with  the  quick  beginner,  is  the  task 
of  the  starter.  It  is  what  makes  him  gray- 
haired  before  his  time,  and  in  the  end  lays 
him  low  with  nervous  prostration.  If  he  is 
a  bad  starter  he  may  escape  the  prostration, 
but  in  that  case  the  racing  public  gets  it. 
The  same  accurate  eye  and  quick  brain 
that  make  a  man  a  good  field  or  trap  shot 
are  required  in  starting  horses;  to  see  the 
psychological  moment  and  seize  it.  Both 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Cassidy  are  excel- 
lent shots,  and  both  spend  their  vacation 
hunting  duck  or  grouse,  but,  curiously 
enough — and  apparently  as  a  refutation  of 
the  above  statement — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  better  starter 
than  Mr.  Cassidy,  is  a  much  poorer  shot. 
The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one  of  the 
cracks  of  the  country. 

In  nearly  every  field  there  is  at  least  one 
performer  inferior  to  the  others  in  his 
ability  to  get  away;  he  may  be  a  bad  actor 
or  a  naturally  slow  beginner,  but,  whatever 
his  defect,  the  starter  makes  him,  uncon- 
sciously but  none  the  less  definitely,  the 
dominant  figure.  He  becomes  for  the 
others  the  guide  center,  guide  right  or  guide 
left,  according  to  the  post  position  he  has 
drawn.  Naturally  enough  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
the  bad  horse  off,  the  starter  gives  a  good 
one  the  worst  of  it.  And  then  the  school 
of  pikers  that  huddle  together  beneath  the 
grand  stand  and  take  as  much  actual  in- 
terest in  a  horse-race  as  they  would  in  cro- 
quet, send  up  a  howl  to  heaven  and 
announce  in  aloud  voice  that  "somebody's 
got  to  him"  and  they  "knew  all  along  that 
the  right  people  could  stiffen  him." 

The  name  of  a  bad  actor  in  the   over- 
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night  list  of  entries  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  starter's  peace  of  mind  for  the  next  twelve 
hours.  I  was  walking  from  the  club-house 
enclosure  at  Morris  Park  with  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald one  day,  and  as  we  passed  through  the 
gate  of  the  main  driveway,  a  big  red  devil 
wagon  almost  cut  us  down.  Mr.  Fitz  side- 
stepped nimbly,  and  as  the  car  sputtered 
down  the  road  he  watched  it  enviously. 
"Lord!"  he  exclaimed  finally,  "I  wish 
they  had  that  crazy-headed  mare  hitched 
to  their  tailboard.     I'll  bet  she'd  get  off." 

"That  crazy-headed  mare"  was  named 
to  start  in  a  stake  the  following  day,  and 
the  starter's  mind  already  was  depressed 
with  the  thought  of  it. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  horse  will 
not  break  of  his  own  accord,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  an  assistant  to  take  him  by 
the  bit.  This  is  called  "breaking  him  out 
of  hand, "  and  nearly  every  starter  will  tell 
you  that  he  can  break  a  horse  out  of  hand 
as  quick  as  any  other  way.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
always  insisted,  in  fact,  that  he  could  let  one 
of  his  assistants  take  hold  of  Masterman 
and  break  him  faster  than  almost  any  horse 
in  training.  On  this  subject  owners  and 
trainers  do  not  agree  with  the  starters,  and 
nothing  dampens  their  ardor  more  than  to 
see  one  of  the  assistants  take  their  horse  by 
the  head. 

For  the  present  system  of  starting  horses 
"flat-footed" — that  is,  while  they  are  lined 
up  directly  behind  the  barrier,  and  are 
standing  still — Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  responsi- 
ble. In  the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Cassidy  intro- 
duced a  new  method,  and  instead  of  giving 
his  fields  a  standing  start  he  sent  the  horses 
back  a  hundred  yards  and  had  them  walk 
up  to  the  barrier.  This,  it  was  said,  gave 
the  slow  breakers  an  equal  chance  with  the 
fast  ones,  as  they  had  their  feet  under  them 
and  thus  could  get  into  their  stride  almost 
as  rapidly.  For  a  time  this  worked  admi- 
rably, but  it  was  found  finally  to  have  very 
serious  flaws.  The  jockeys  began  "hunch- 
ing" on  one  another,  trying  to  gain  a  yard 
or  so  while  walking  to  the  barrier;  the 
starter  did  not  have  the  same  control  over 
them,  and  from  walking  they  began  trotting, 
and  then  cantering,  and  finally  they  were 
riding  full  tilt  at  the  gate.  It  was  discov- 
ered, moreover,  that  the  naturally  quick 
breakers  had  learned  a  trick  that  gave 
them  even  a  greater  advantage  than  the 
standing   start.     They  came   tiptoeing  up 


to  the  barrier  with  their  toes  dug  into  the 
ground,  and  when  the  webbing  went  up 
they  shot  away  like  a  sprinter  with  spiked 
shoes  on.  The  Jockey  Club  tried  out  both 
systems  thoroughly  and  in  doing  so  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  rattling  boys,  horses, 
starters  and  the  public.  It  finally  adopted 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  method,  and  has  been 
using  it  ever  since  the  Morris  Park  meeting 
last  spring. 

Probably  ninety-nine  "regulars"  in  ev- 
ery hundred  could  tell  you  promptly  and 
accurately  the  names  of  the  jockeys  that 
are  good  at  the  post.  Probably  not  one  in 
a  hundred  could  tell  you  why  he  was  good 
or  how  his  methods  differed  from  those  of 
the  bad  jockeys.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  jockeys  themselves  could  tell  you.  The 
same  psychological  moment  comes  to  the 
jockey  as  it  does  to  the  starter,  and,  unless 
he  grasps  it,  he  is  lost — or  left,  which  is 
worse.  And  grasping  it  consists  in  letting 
go  of  his  horse's  head.  After  a  few  times 
at  the  post,  horses  learn  to  heed  the  click 
of  the  gate,  and  it  becomes  as  much  a  start- 
ing signal  to  them  as  does  the  crack  of  a 
pistol  behind  a  line  of  hundred  yard  men. 
If  the  jockey  is  not  prepared  for  it  or  is  out 
of  balance  so  that  his  mount  lunges  against 
the  bit  instead  of  having  a  free  head,  the 
result  is  obvious.  However  essential  this 
point  may  be,  it  is  after  all  only  elementary, 
like  giving  a  hunter  his  head  at  a  fence. 
Behind  it  there  must  be  alertness,  courage, 
generalship  and,  above  all,  the  subtle  qual- 
ity of  "jollying"  and  "kidding"  ahorse. 

Of  all  the  jockeys  that  the  American  pub- 
lic has  bowed  down  to  and  worshiped.  Tod 
Sloan  possessed  this  quality  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  rider  of  his  own  or  of 
any  other  kind.  Remarkable  as  was  the 
genius  which  made  this  vain,  absurdly 
ridiculous  young  man  the  most  brilliant  rider 
the  world  has  ever  known,  his  ability  at  the 
post  was  pre-eminently  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment. Nothing  gives  his  ex-subjects 
— who  still  glory  in  the  thought  that  they 
lived  in  the  days  of  his  reign — more  delight 
than  to  recall  the  times  "Tod  beat  'em  at 
the  post."  In  the  heydey  of  his  career 
there  was  a  horse  whose  name  was  near 
enough  to  "Our  Jimmy"  to  identify  him 
without  libeling  him.  This  horse  had  a 
great  turn  of  speed,  but  could  never  get  off 
within  forty  lengths  of  the  last  horse  leav- 
ing the  post.     He  was  tried  in  blinkers,  and 
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tried  without  them.  They  broke  him  free 
and  broke  him  out  of  hand,  and  always  the 
result  was  the  same — "Our  Jimmy"  was 
left  at  the  post.  When  he  once  got  going 
he  ran  like  a  frightened  rabbit,  and  made  up 
enough  of  the  ground  he  had  lost  to  finish 
always  just  "outside  the  money."  It  was 
expensively  annoying  to  his  owners.  One 
day  Sloan  went  to  them  and  remarking 
that  he  thought  he  could  get  "Our  Jimmy" 
away,  asked  them  to  give  him  the  mount 
the  next  time  they  started  him.  They  did 
so,  but  without  sufficient  faith  in  Sloan  to 
bet  a  dollar  on  the  horse's  chances.  But 
Sloan  had  faith.  He  took  the  rogue  over 
to  the  post  apparently  in  the  same  manner 
all  the  other  boys  had  used,  but  when  the 
flag  went  down  and  the  first  cloud  of  dust 
had  blown  away,  the  grand  stand  fell  back, 
awed  and  dumb.  There  was  "Our  Jimmy," 
and  instead  of  being  forty  lengths  behind 
he  was  forty  lengths  out  in  front,  and  going 
great  guns.  He  came  home  in  a  hand  gallop 
with  his  field  reeling  and  beaten  behind 
him,  and  his  owners  leaning  limp  against 
the  rail.  They  could  have  got  thirty  to 
one  on  him,  and  never  bet  a  cent! 

Unfortunately,  however,  thev  did  not 
give  Tod  as  much  credit  as  they  did  "Our 
Jimmy."  They  decided,  in  fact,  that  the 
latter  had  reformed,  and  the  next  time  they 
started  in  they  put  their  own  boy  up  and 
"bet  the  works"  on  him.  In  the  terse, 
crisp  vernacular  of  the  turf,  "Our  Jimmy" 
"finished  the  following  Thursday." 

Of  the  boys  conspicuous  for  their  work 
in  the  saddle  at  the  present  time,  Hilde- 
brand,  Burns  and  O'Neil  are  considered 
the  most  successful  in  getting  away  from 
the  post.  Odom,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
his  judgment  of  pace  and  his  ability  to 
finish  are  not  excelled  by  any  jockey  now 
riding,  is  slow  behind  the  barrier  and 
frankly  admits  it.  As  a  trainer's  riding 
orders  are  generally  prefaced  with  the  ad- 
monition "Get  him  off  in  front,"  and  the 
starter's  introductory  warning  is  "Now 
don't  you  try  any  runs  at  the  barrier,"  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  jockey  is  torn  with 
conflicting     emotions.     His    frequent     at- 


tempts to  anticipate  the  psychological  mo- 
ment often  result  in  fines  and  suspensions. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  obey  the  starter, 
knowing  that  ttiey  can  trust  him,  and  that 
he  will  not  intentionally  give  them  the 
worst  of  the  break.  No  one  probably  ever 
excited  the  righteous  wrath  of  starters 
more  than  Monte  Bergen,  and  no  one  ever 
succeeded  so  well  in  turning  it  away  with  a 
soft  answer.  At  Gravesend  one  afternoon, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  bring  his 
horse  up  into  line,  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  finally 
becoming  purple  with  rage,  leaned  over  the 
rail  of  his  stand  and  shouted:  "Bergen,  I 
wish  you  were  in  hell!"  Bergen  looked  up 
with  a  bland  and  guileless  smile  on  his  old 
man's  face  and  replied  with  a  politeness 
one  uses  in  returning  a  Christmas  greeting: 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Caldwell.  1  wish  you  the 
same." 

Whenever  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together  in  the  cafes  or  on  the  hotel  ver- 
andas when  the  day's  racing  was  over  at 
Saratoga  last  summer,  it  was  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Cassidy  was  the  center  of 
the  group,  relating  some  anecdote  of  the 
starting  point.  In  the  States  one  evening 
I  heard  him  thus  begin  a  reminiscence: 

"Old  Man  White  couldn't  have  sent 
away  a  dozen  boys  on  velocipedes  without 
leaving  four  of  'em  at  the  post,  but  the  regu- 
lar starter  had  run  out  on  'em  that  day,  so 
the  stewards  impressed  him  into  the  service 
and  sent  him  over  to  wield  the  flag.  The 
first  lot  they  sent  over  to  him  was  made  up 
of  as  bad  a  bunch  of  nuts  as  could  be  found 
in  the  bushes.  Old  Man  White  sent  them 
away  in  instalments  with  intervals  of  two 
or  three  minutes  between  each  group.  That 
Arkansaw  mob  let  out  a  howl  that  was  not 
pleasing  to  hear.  Old  Man  White  came 
back  to  the  stand  wiping  the  beads  of  sweat 
from  his  brow.  'Well,  Judge,'  he  remarked, 
'what  'd  you  think  of  that  one?' 

"'I  think  that  was  the  damnationest  start 
I  ever  see,'  the  judge  replied.  'That's  just 
what  I  thought,'  agreed  Old  Man  White. 
'Why,  it  looked  like  to  me  them  hoss- 
es  never  was  goin'  to  get  done  passin' 
me!'" 
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OUR  intricate  inland  waterways  well 
served  the  varied  purposes  and 
contrasting  motives  of  those  who 
sought  rapid  transport  in  the  development 
of  the  continent.  Explorers  and  mission- 
aries, trappers  and  fur-traders,  Indians  and 
white?  alike  found,  penetrating  the  wilder- 
ness, some  route  by  lake  and  river  aiding 
their  design. 

Inseparably  associated  with  the  service 
which  these  streams  have  rendered  are  the 
names  of  the  courageous  souls  who  sought 
upon  their  winding,  untried  courses  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Beyond.  We  speak 
of  Radisson  and  Groseillers,  La  Salle  and 
Marquette,  Champlain  and  Hennepin,  Era- 
ser and  MacKenzie,  and  in  the  mere  men- 
tion visualize  the  wilderness  setting  of 
many  a  picturesque  scene.  We  see  as  a 
present  reality  the  sweep  of  hurrying  wa- 
ters about  the  heavy-laden  canoes,  the  for- 
ward glance  of  eyes  set  deep  in  eager  and 
determined  faces,  bronzed  in  the  life  of  the 
open,  the  gleam  of  paddles  swung  in  unison 
and  hear  the  stirring  tenor  of  the  voya- 
geur's  song.  Presently  the  foremost  canoe 
swerves  in  its  course  and  bears  shoreward, 
the  others  follow  and  soon  by  the  shelving 
bank  the  multiple  activities  of  the  portage 
are  in  full  swing. 

Like  busy  ants  the  pack-encumbered 
carriers  file  off  into  the  vista  of  the  trail, 
canoes  are  hoisted  to  broad  shoulders  and 
likewise  disappear;  only  remain  the  onward 
reaching  waters,  the  somber  forest  and  the 
throb  of  the  cataract  beyond. 

On  every  page  of  the  journals  of  these 
dauntless  rovers,  in  every  chronicle  of 
black-robed  Jesuit  or  shrewd  Scotch  trader 
perpetually  recurs  the  story  of  the  portage. 
It  is  a  story  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  grievous 
failure,  of  heroic  achievement. 

From  one  watercourse  to  another  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  watershed  impedes 
progress;  on  a  single  stream  are  often  met 
the  difficulties  of  rapids,  of  waterfalls  and 
that  exasperating  obstacle,  the  floodwood 
jam;  in  certain  seasons  low  water  prohibits 
a  direct  advance.  Out  of  these  manifold 
obstructions  sprang  into  being  the  portages 
or  carrying  places  which  line  the  rivers  of 


the  continent.  Charged  with  the  tradition 
of  war,  of  exploration  and  the  heroism  of 
the  Mission  Fathers,  many  of  them  are 
historic,  made  ever  memorable  by  countless 
tragic  happenings  in  the  infancy  of  a  nation. 

Portages  possess  as  much  individuality 
and  differ  as  surely  as  do  the  rivers  whose 
wanderings  they  follow.  Within  the  limits 
of  even  a  minor  expedition  the  moccasined 
feet  of  the  voyageur  may  tread  the  broad 
and  well-defined  path  made  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions in  generations  of  use  by  the  Company's 
servants,  or  follow  the  dim  and  tortuous 
trail  of  the  trapper  on  the  headwaters  of  an 
unchartered  stream. 

Through  the  moss  and  ooze  of  the  muskeg 
or  among  the  jagged  rocks  of  the  hill  por- 
tage the  uncertain  way  may  lead;  it  may 
cross  a  plateau  as  level  as  you  please  or  zig- 
zag up  the  steep  clay  slope  of  a  ravine  slip- 
pery with  recent  rain.  Wherever  it  shall 
beckon,  that  way  must  the  tired  traveler 
follow,  in  the  steps  of  him  who  has  gone 
before,  punctuating  each  rod  of  his  journey 
with  the  grit  or  the  despair  which  lies  with- 
in him. 

The  Indians  and  half  breeds  of  the  north- 
ern wilds  are  the  Geniuses  of  the  Portage; 
the  aboriginal  comprehension  of  every  de- 
tail of  a  struggle  where  adaptation  to  every 
factor  in  it  is  essential  to  success  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  among  its  subtleties. 
From  the  nice  adjustment  of  pack  or  canoe 
to  the  pace  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
borne  mastery  of  an  art  is  signally  made 
manifest.  There's  a  poise  of  the  body,  a 
command  of  muscles,  an  intuitive  placing 
of  the  feet  and  avoidance  of  obstacles  which 
to  the  uninitiated  appear  set  with  malig- 
nant ingenuity  for  his  undoing. 

Much  of  the  skill  of  the  Indians  is  lost 
upon  the  observer  unschooled  in  the  mys- 
teries and  methods  of  wilderness  travel, 
but  he  should  not,  in  the  hasty  grasp  of 
mere  appearances,  ignore  a  supremacy  in 
woodcraft  ever  elusive,  hid  in  the  disguise 
of  utter  familiarity,  nor  mistake  for  indo- 
lence the  deliberation  which  makes  for  ulti- 
mate speed  across  the  carry. 

This  endowment  of  the  Indian  follows 
not  upon  great  physical  strength  nor  seem- 
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ingly  from  conscious  effort,  but  rather  from 
long  habitude  from  centuries  pregnant  with 
inheritance. 

To  the  voyageur  in  the  canoe,  cramped, 
wearied  by  the  constraint  of  long  kneehng 
at  the  paddle,  the  portage  offers  itself  in  the 
guise  of  a  welcome  diversion.  You  'snake' 
the  packs  to  the  river  bank  with  vigor,  light 
the  pipe  anew  and,  scarce  conscious  of  your 
burden,  set  off  buoyant  and  light-hearted. 

The  initial  stage  of  a  two-mile  portage 
carries  with  it  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
difficulties  to  follow.  All  one's  contempla- 
tive faculties  are  bent  to  the  beauties  and 
incidents  of  woodland  travel;  the  brain 
teems  with  fancies,  lingers  with  the  spirits 
of  the  past. 

With  further  progress  and  the  exertion  of 
crawling  over  tree  trunks,  ascending  and 
descending  the  slopes  of  ravines  the  weight 
of  the  pack  asserts  itself — an  impression 
obtains  that  there  is  too  much  sag  in  the 
pack  straps.  A  halt  is  called,  the  harness 
cinched  up  a  trifle  and  the  march  resumed. 

Soon  sweat  oozes  forth  upon  the  forehead 
and  trickles  into  the  eyes,  a  tiny  rivulet 
traverses  the  spine,  the  pipe  goes  out  and 
is  not  re-lit.  Here  speculation  arises  as  to 
the  distance  already  covered  and  the  po- 
tential extent  of  the  journey  ahead.  The 
trail  dips  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  ears 
are  strained  to  catch  the  murmur  of  its 
waters  and  hopes  arise.  At  this  point 
there  is  the  first  mental  acknowledgment 
of  fatigue. 

Your  pride  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  im- 
peachment is  repudiated  and  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  speed  you  determine  to  finish  in 
good  order.  But  you  don't  finish — the  end 
is  not  yet.  The  faint  blazes  on  the  trees 
bear  off  to  the  left  and  soon  you  are  again 
mounting  upward.  The  whir  of  a  startled 
grouse  ha.r<l'.  '  summons  your  attention,  the 
huge,  cleft  footprint  of  a  wandering  moose 
lies  unnoticed  in  the  moss  at  your  feet. 
You  are  mad,  disappointed  at  the  turn  af- 
fairs have  taken.  Moreover,  though  you 
hate  to  admit  it,  you  are  puffing — puffing 
hard  and  sonorously. 

You  seize  a  twig  and  chew  it  savagely 
as  you  pull  yourself  upward,  grasping  the 
friendly  saplings  which  line  the  path.  You 
stumble  with  appalling  frequency.  The 
pack,  which  has  doubled  in  weight  since 
you  started,  mercilessly  yanks  you  back- 


ward and  you  bring  up  solidly  against  a 
tree  trunk. 

It  is  decidedly  a  serious  affair,  this  busi- 
ness of  the  portage,  you  aver  apologetically. 

But  by  now  you  near  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  Surely  from  its  top  you  shall 
glimpse  the  forest  line  which  marks  the 
watercourse  or  in  the  woods-hush  hear  its 
distant  music. 

At  the  crown  of  the  slope  you  slip  the 
pack,  sit  down  relieved  of  the  dismal  shoul- 
der-ache and  listen.  The  silence  grates 
upon  your  over-wrought  nerves,  you  peer 
ahead  and  see  only  trees  and  undergrowth 
stretching  far. 

Evening  is  stealing  upon  you,  dusk  is 
creeping  down  upon  the  wilderness — and 
you  are  weary  and  alone. 

The  slight  rest  benefits  you,  however,  re- 
charges the  half-exhausted  batteries  and 
the  pack  is  resumed  with  a  show  of  cheer. 

The  respite  is  brief  and  soon  returns  the 
depression  of  fatigue.  The  chafing  straps 
torment  anew  the  blistered  flesh,  the  tired 
muscles  of  the  legs  rebel  at  the  interminable 
and  unwonted  strain.  It  is  only  by  sheer 
dogged  persistence  that  you  keep  going  at 
all.  And  yet  some  idiot  has  called  this  a 
two-mile  portage!  As  if  in  that  brief  dis- 
tance could  be  compressed  the  tortures 
you  have  undergone! 

Grown  desperate  you  struggle  on  blindly, 
lose  the  trail  in  the  half-gloom  and  with 
hardly  an  emotion  find  it  again.  Nothing 
matters  much  in  this  final  crisis  of  the 
mind. 

All  at  once  you  top  a  rise,  as  you  have  a 
score  of  others — and  in  the  dim  prospect 
gleams  through  the  ranks  of  the  trees  your 
Paradise — the  dark  and  glistening  waters 
of  the  river! 

Careless  of  your  footing  you  go  plunging 
down  the  wooded  slope  and,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  happiness,  discard  the  heavy  burden  to 
drink  deeply  of  the  cool  waters  of  the 
stream. 

You  have  made  your  first  hard  portage 
and  long  shall  you  remember  its  emotions, 
with  you  shall  always  abide  the  toil  of  it 
and  the  sweetness  which  crowns  its  end. 
Always  shall  you  respect  it,  even  though 
time  and  experience  shall  bring  to  you  the 
knowledge  of  ways  to  pacify  and  control 
its  invisible  forces  and  temper  them  to  your 
service. 


A   GENTLEMAN   OF  JAPAN 

A  TRUE  STORY 

By  ALONZO  CLARKE  ROBINSON 


BUT  after  all,  Aunt,  just  what  is  a 
gentleman?" 
The  question  broke  in  upon 
my  boredom  with  a  certain  freshness,  and 
1  could  not  help  wondering  how  the  little 
old  lady  in  the  corner  seat  would  answer 
it.  To  me  it  seemed  utterly  unanswerable. 
1  was  taking  that  most  disagreeable  of 
railroad  journeys  from  Kioto  to  Yokohama, 
and  being  very  hungry  and  very  cold,  and 
welcoming  anything  like  a  diversion  with 
eagerness,  I  prepared  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Japanese  first-class  railway  carriage 
is  constructed  very  much 
like  our  American  horse- 
car  and  at  times  attains 
almost  an   equal  rate  of 
speed.     Two  continuous 
seats  run  down  either  side 
and  at   the  end  are  two 
cross  seats.     These 
were    occupied    on 
the  present  occasion 
by  three  per- 
sons to  whom 
the  above  re- 


sionary;  perhaps  the  lace  mitts  she  wore 
instead  of  gloves.  The  other  gentleman 
I  could  not  very  well  see,  as  his  back  was 
turned  toward  me,  but  from  his  attitude  1 
surmised  he  was  asleep. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pane  the  minia- 
ture, stunted,  but  picturesque  landscape  of 
Japan  crawled  by  the  windows.  Now  we 
passed  a  little  grove  of  children  pines,  per- 
haps twelve  feet  high,  now  a  little  cone- 
shaped  hill;  now  we  came  out  upon  a  little 
level  divided  into  squares  of  mustard,  yel- 
low like  golden-rod,  or  rice  which  is  the 
color  of  grass  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


mark  once  more  drew  my  attention.  They 
were  English  at  a  single  glance.  Their  en- 
tire appearance  was  stamped  with  that  con- 
ventionality and  conservatism  which  sur- 
rounds that  remarkable  race  as  with  a  wall. 
The  speaker  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps 
one  or  two  and  twenty.  He  had  a  large, 
intelligent  face  and  attentive  eyes.  The  per- 
son whom  he  addressed  as  aunt  was  a  prim 
little  old  maid  who  sat  up  very  straight  and 
kept  her  lips  pressed  very  tightly  together. 
She  was  neatly  and  simply  dressed  in  black. 
Something  about  her  suggested  the  mis- 


Among  the  colors  "brown, 
almost  naked  coolies  stood 
up  to  watch  the  train  creep 
past, 
ut  within  the  carriage  that  little  bit  of 
old  England  was  discussing  the  proprieties, 
as  unconscious  of  their  incongruity  as  was 
the  train  which  carried  them.  And  I  lis- 
tened. 

"A  gentleman,"  said  the  little  old  lady, 
apparently  unimpressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  set  her,  "is  what  your  father  is 
and  what  your  grandfather  was." 

"Then  must  one  be  an  Englishman  to  be 
a  gentleman?" 

"No,  there  are  gentlemen  in  all  coun- 
tries." 
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"  Even  among  the  Zulus,  for  example?" 

"The  Zulus  are  not  civilized  people.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  be  gentlemen;  they 
are  not  even  Christians." 

"  Well,  how  about  old  Cummings?" 

"OldCummings  was  a  gardener." 

"Then  just  because  he  was  a  gardener, 
just  because  his  hands  were  always  dirty, 
could  he  not  be  a  gentleman?" 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  replied 
the  little  old  lady,  with  a  glance  at  her  own 
white  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  added,  "Cummings  was  a  faith- 
ful servant,  but  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 
You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean, 
Henry,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little 
more  careful  of  your  manners." 

The  young  man  smiled.  "Then  unless  I 
am  careful  of  my  manners,  unless  I  stand 
up  and  sit  down,  or  take  off  my  hat,  at  the 
proper  moment,  unless  I  eat  my  food  with 
a  knife  and  fork  and  not  with  my  fingers, 
unless  I  wear  the  polite  clothes  and  say  the 
polite  thing,  I  am  not  a  gentleman." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  little  old  lady, 
very  decidedly. 

"Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  after  a 
pause,  "I  don't  know." 

At  this  moment  we  drew  up  at  a  station. 
It  was  evident  that  something  extraordi- 
nary was  taking  place  here.  I  perceived 
a  crowd  of  several  hundred  people  and  a 
band — 1  had  almost  said — of  music.  In  the 
center  of  the  whole  thing  a  remarkable 
looking  little  man  was  receiving  the  adieus 
of  the  more  important  personages.  I  dis- 
covered afterward  that  this  was  no  less  an 
individual  than  Prince  Kusykitoon  his  way 
to  the  court.  The  delegation  which  had 
come  down  to  see  him  ofl[  paid  him  the 
greatest  homage;  even  the  most  important 
looking  of  its  members  were  continually 
bowing  profoundly,  and  as  for  the  rabble, 
they  were  like  a  pavement  whenever  he 
glanced  in  their  direction.  Finally,  with 
much  ceremony,  he  was  gotten  on  board. 
The  band  played  goodness  knows  what, 
the  crowd  inclined  their  bodies  as  one  man 
and  the  train  recommenced  its  journey. 

On  entering  the  carriage — the  only  first- 
class  one  which  the  train  could  boast — and 
perceiving  that  it  contained  "eminently 
distinguished  foreigners,"  he  acknowledged 
our  presence  by  a  ceremonious  bow,  which 
we  endeavored  to  return,  with  various 
degrees  of  embarrassment.     An  attendant 


then  placed  upon  the  seat  a  green  velvet 
cushion  upon  which  was  embroidered  a 
very  splendid  white  bird,  and  then  un- 
rolled upon  the  floor  a  strip  of  decorated 
silk  like  a  mat.  The  Prince  mounted  upon 
the  cushion,  tucked  his  feet  under  him, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  enormous  sleeves 
and  closed  his  eyes.  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  him  more  closelv.  He 
had  two  long  mustaches  which  drooped 
on  either  side  of  his  mouth.  His  hair 
was  somewhat  gray.  In  its  repose  his  face 
bespoke  extraordinary  intelligence,  though 
there  was  something  untrustworthy  about 
it.  But  it  was  his  dress  that  excited  my 
greatest  admiration.  This  was  of  dark 
blue  silk,  so  heavily  embroidered  in  gold 
that  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  else.  The 
cuffs  on  the  sleeves  and  the  collar  were 
ornamented  with  pearls.  I  could  not  help 
wondering,  if  that  was  his  traveling  cos- 
tume, what  his  court  get-up  would  be  like. 

Presently  I  heard  the  little  old  lady 
whispering  to  her  nephew: 

"Apropos,  Henry,  of  what  we  were  say- 
ing, did  you  notice  the  way  he  bowed  to  us 
and  his  manners  to  the  people  at  the  sta- 
tion? I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  so  good 
an  example  of  that  Oriental  politeness  of 
which  I  have  always  read." 

At  this  moment  the  Prince  opened  his 
eyes  and  clapped  his  hands.  An  attend- 
ant sprang  forward  as  if  touched  with  an 
electric  spark,  and  with  a  profound  obeis- 
ance deposited  beside  his  master  a  red 
morocco  leather  case.  The  curiosity  with 
which  we  regarded  this  case  was  speedily 
turned  into  surprise  when  its  contents 
proved  to  be  an  elaborate  manicure  set  in 
carved  ivory.  Selecting  a  pair  of  small 
curved  scissors  the  Prince  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  unconcern  to  denude  his  feet 
and  get  to  work. 

I  believe  we  were  all  startled. 

Snip  went  the  scissors,  and  the  great  toe 
nail  of  the  Prince  Kusykito,  describing  a 
parabola,  alighted  upon  the  seat  opposite. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  next,  and  the 
next.  I  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  laugh 
and  hastily  turned  in  another  direction. 
My  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  young 
Englishman.  He  was  speaking  to  the  little 
old  lady  in  a  choking  voice. 

"How  about  it,  Aunt,"  I  heard  him  say, 
"  is  he  a  gentleman  or  not?" 


RED    FOX 

By  CHARLES  G.   D.   ROBERTS 


DRAWING    BY    CHARLES    LIVINGSTON    BULL 


CHAPTER  III 

{Cordiniied) 

During  the  days  when  the  curse  of  the 
skunk  still  lay  heavy  upon  him  he  found 
that  his  adversity,  like  most  others,  had 
its  use.  His  hunting  became  distinctly 
easier,  for  the  small  wild  creatures  were 
deceived  by  his  scent.  They  knew  that  a 
skunk  was  always  slow  in  movement,  and 
therefore  they  were  very  ready  to  let  this 
unseen  hunter  whose  smell  was  the  smel! 
of  a  skunk  come  within  easy  springing  dis- 
tance. In  this  way,  indeed.  Red  Fox  had 
his  revenge  for  the  grievous  discomfiture 
which  he  had  suffered.  For  presently,  it 
seemed,  word  went  abroad  through  the 
woods  that  some  skunks  were  swift  of  foot 
and  terrible  of  spring  as  a  wild  cat;  and 
thenceforth  all  skunks  of  the  Ringwaak 
country  found  the  chase  made  more  diffi- 
cult for  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mother  fox  was 
beginning  to  get  very  nervous  because  two 
of  her  litter  were  inclined  to  go  foraging  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  farmhouses  in  the 
valleys.  In  some  way,  partly  by  example 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  a  simple  language 
whose  subtleties  evade  human  observation, 
she  had  striven  to  impress  upon  them  the 
suicidal  folly  of  interfering  with  the  man- 
people's  possessions.  Easy  hunting,  she  con- 
veyed to  them,  was  not  always  good  hunt- 
ing. These  instructions  had  their  effect 
upon  the  sagacious  brain  of  Red  Fox.  But  to 
his  brother  and  sister  they  seemed  stupid. 
What  were  ducks  and  chickens  for  if  not  to 
feed  foxes,  and  what  were  farmers  for  if 
not  to  serve  the  needs  of  foxes  by  provid- 
ing chickens  and  ducks  ?  Seeing  the  trend 
of  her  offspring's  inclinations,  the  wise  old 
mother  made  up  her  mind  to  forsake  the 
dangerous  neighborhood  of  the  den  and 
lead  her  little  family  farther  back  into  the 
woods,  out  of  temptation.  Before  she  had 
quite  convinced  herself,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  this  move,  the  point  was  very 
roughly  decided  for  her — and  Red  Fox  re- 
ceived another  salutarv  lesson. 


It  came  about  in  this  way.  One  after- 
noon, a  little  before  sundown.  Red  Fox  was 
sitting  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  nearest 
farmyard,  taking  note  of  the  ways  of  men 
and  of  the  creatures  dependent  upon  men. 
He  sat  up  on  his  haunches  like  a  dog,  his 
head  to  one  side,  his  tongue  showing  be- 
tween his  half-open  jaws,  the  picture  of 
interested  attention.  He  saw  two  men 
working  in  the  field  just  behind  the  little 
gray  house.  He  saw  the  big  black-and- 
white  mongrel  romping  in  the  sunny,  chip- 
strewn  yard  with  the  yellow  half-breed, 
who  had  come  over  from  a  neighboring 
farm  to  visit  him.  He  saw  a  flock  of  fat 
and  lazy  ducks  paddling  in  the  horse-pond 
behind  the  barn.  He  saw,  also,  a  flock  of 
half-grown  chickens  foraging  carelessly  for 
grasshoppers  along  the  edge  of  the  hay- 
field,  and  thought  wistfully  what  easy  game 
they  would  be  for  even  the  most  blunder- 
ing of  foxes.  In  a  vague  way  he  mad,e 
up  his  m.ind  to  study  the  man-people  very 
carefully,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to 
make  use  of  them  without  too  great  risk. 

As  he  watched,  he  caught  sight  of  a  small 
red  shape  creeping  stealthily  through  the 
underbrush  near  the  hay-field.  It  was  his 
heedless  brother;  and  plainly  he  was  stalk- 
ing those  chickens.  Red  Fox  shifted  un- 
easily, frightened  at  the  audacity  of  the 
thing,  but  sympathetically  interested  all 
the  same.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  and 
a  pounce,  and  the  small  red  shape  landed 
in  the  midst  of  the  flock.  The  next  moment 
it  darted  back  into  the  underbrush,  with  a 
flapping  chicken  swung  over  its  shoulder; 
while  the  rest  of  the  flock,  squawking  wild- 
ly with  terror,  fled  headlong  toward  the 
farm-yard. 

At  the  sudden  outcry  the  dogs  in  the 
yard  stopped  playing  and  the  men  in  the 
field  looked  up  from  their  work. 

"That's  one  o'  them  blame  foxes,  or  I'll 
be  jiggered!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men, 
whose  knowledge  of  wilderness  lore  had 
taught  him  the  particular  note  of  alarm 
which  fowls  give  on  the  approach  of  a  fox. 
"  We'll  make  him  pay  dear  for  that  chicken, 
if  he's  got  one!"  and  the  two  hurried  up 
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toward  the  house,  whistHng  for  the  dogs. 
The  dogs  came  bounding  toward  them 
eagerly,  well  knowing  what  fun  was  afoot. 
The  men  got  their  guns  from  the  kitchen 
and  led  the  dogs  across  the  hay-field  to  the 
spot  where  the  chickens  had  been  feeding. 
In  five  minutes  the  robber's  trail  was  picked 
up,  and  the  dogs  were  in  full  cry  upon  it. 
Red  Fox,  watching  from  his  knoll  behind 
the  house,  cocked  his  ears  as  the  musical 
but  ominous  chorus  arose  on  the  sultry  air; 
but  he  knew  it  was  not  he  the  dogs  were 
hunting,  so  he  could  listen  more  or  less 
philosophically. 

The  reckless  youngster  who  had  stolen 
the  chicken  was  terrified  by  the  outcry 
which  he  had  excited  at  his  heels;  but  he 
was  plucky  and  kept  hold  of  his  prize,  and 
headed  straight  for  the  den,  never  stopping 
to  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  deadliest 
sins  on  the  whole  of  the  fox  kins'  calendar. 
Running  for  speed  only,  and  making  no  at- 
tempt at  disguising  his  trail,  he  was  never- 
theless lucky  enough  to  traverse  a  piece  of 
stony  ground  where  the  trail  refused  to  lie, 
and  then  to  cross  the  brook  at  a  point 
where  it  was  wide  and  shallow.  Here  the 
pursuers  found  themselves  completely  at 
fault.  For  a  time  they  circled  hither  and 
thither,  their  glad  chorus  hushed  to  an 
angry  whimpering.  Then  they  broke  into 
cry  again,  and  started  off  madly  down  along 
the  brook  instead  of  crossing  it.  They  had 
a  fresh  fox  trail;  and  how  were  they  to 
know  it  was  not  the  trail  of  the  fox  which 
had  taken  the  chicken  ? 

Red  Fox,  sitting  solitary  on  his  knoll, 
heard  the  noise  of  the  chase  swerve  sudden- 
ly and  come  clamoring  in  his  direction.  At 
first  this  did  not  disturb  him.  Then  all  at 
once  that  subtle  telepathic  sense  which  cer- 
tain individuals  among  wild  kindreds  seem 
to  possess  signaled  to  him  that  the  dogs 
were  on  a  new  trail.  It  was  his  trail  they 
were  on.  He  was  the  hunted  one  after  all. 
And  doom  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
away.  He  fairly  bounced  into  the  air  at 
the  shock  of  this  realization.  Then  he 
ran,  lengthened  straight  out  and  belly  to 
the  ground,  a  vivid  ruddy  streak  darting 
smoothly  through  the  bushes. 

■  It  was  not  in  the  direction  of  home  that 
Red  Fox  ran,  but  straight  away  from  it. 
For  a  time  the  terror  of  the  experience  made 
his  heart  thump  so  furiously  that  he  kept 
losing  his  breath,   and  was  compelled  to 


slow  up  from  time  to  time.  In  spite  of  iiis 
bursts  of  great  speed,  therefore,  he  was 
unable  to  shake  off  these  loud-mouthed 
pursuers.  The  suddenness  and  unexpected- 
ness of  it  all  were  like  a  hideous  dream;  and 
added  to  his  panic  fear  was  a  sense  of  in- 
jury, for  he  had  done  nothing  to  invite  this 
calamity.  When  he  reached  the  brook — 
which  was  shallow  at  this  season  and  split 
up  into  pools  and  devious  channels — his 
sheer  fright  led  him  to  forget  his  keen  aver- 
sion to  a  wetting,  and  he  darted  straight 
into  it.  In  mid-stream,  however,  as  he 
paused  on  a  gravelly  shoal,  inherited  lore 
and  his  own  craft  came  timely  to  his  aid. 
Instead  of  seeking  the  other  shore  he  turned 
and  kept  on  straight  up  mid-channel,  leap- 
ing from  wet  rock  to  rock,  and  carefully 
avoiding  every  dry  spot  which  might  hold 
his  scent.  The  stream  was  full  of  wind- 
ings, and  when  the  dogs  reached  its  banks 
the  fugitive  was  out  of  sight.  His  trail, 
too,  had  vanished  completely  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Round  and  round  in  ever- 
widening  circles  ran  the  dogs,  taking  in 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  questing  for  the 
lost  scent;  till  at  last  they  gave  up,  baffled 
and  disgusted. 

But  Red  Fox  continued  up  the  stream 
bed  for  fully  a  mile,  long  after  he  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  pursuit  was  at  an  end. 
Then  he  made  a  long  detour  to  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  ridge,  rested  awhile  under  a 
bush,  and  descended  through  the  early 
moonlight  to  the  home  den  in  the  bank. 
Here  he  found  his  scatter-brained  brother 
highly  elated,  having  escaped  the  dogs 
without  difficulty  and  brought  home  his 
toothsome  prize  in  triumph.  But  his 
mother  he  found  so  anxious  and  apprehen- 
sive that  she  would  not  enter  the  burrow  at 
all,  choosing  rather  to  take  her  nap  in  the 
open,  under  a  juniper  bush,  before  setting 
out  for  the  night's  hunting.  Here  Red 
Fox  curled  up  beside  her,  while  the  other 
two  youngsters,  ignorantly  reckless,  stuck 
to  the  old  home  nest. 

That  night  Red  Fox  contented  himself 
with  catching  mice  in  the  little  wild  mead- 
ow up  the  slope.  When  he  returned  home, 
on  the  gray-pink  edge  of  dawn,  his  mother 
and  sister  were  already  back,  and  sleeping 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  den,  under 
the  sheltering  bush.  But  the  triumphant 
young  chicken-hunter  was  still  absent. 
Presently  there  floated  up  on  the  still,  fra- 
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grant  air  that  baleful  music  of  dogs'  voices, 
faint  and  far  off,  but  unmistakable  in  its 
significance.  The  yellow  half-breed  and  the 
black-and-white  mongrel  were  again  upon 
the  trail.  But  what  trail?  That  was  the 
question  that  agitated  the  little  family  as 
they  all  sat  upon  their  brushes,  and  cocked 
their  ears,  and  listened. 

With  astonishing  rapidity  the  noise  grew 
louder  and  louder,  coming  straight  toward 
the  den.  To  the  wise  old  mother  there  was 
no  room  to  mistake  the  situation.  Her 
rash  and  headstrong  whelp  had  once  more 
got  the  dogs  upon  his  trail  and  was  lead- 
ing them  to  his  home  refuge.  Angry  and 
alarmed,  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  darted  into 
the  burrow  and  out  again,  and  raced  several 
times  round  and  round  the  entrance ;  and 
first  Red  Fox,  and  then  his  less  quick- 
witted sister,  followed  her  in  these  tactics, 
which  they  dimly  began  to  comprehend. 
Then  all  three  darted  away  up  the  hillside, 
and  came  out  upon  a  well-known  bushy 
ledge  from  which  they  could  look  back 
upon  their  home. 

They  had  been  watching  but  a  minute 
or  two  when  they  saw  the  foolish  fugitive 
run  panting  up  the  bank  and  dive  into  the 
burrow.  At  his  very  heels  were  the  baying 
and  barking  dogs,  who  now  set  up  a  very 
difPerent  sort  of  chorus,  a  clamor  of  mingled 
impatience  and  delight  at  having  run  their 
quarry  at  last  to  earth.  The  black-and- 
white  mongrel  at  once  began  digging  furi- 
ously at  the  entrance,  hoping  to  force  his 
way  in  and  end  the  whole  matter  without 
delay.  But  the  half-breed  hound  pre- 
ferred to  wait  for  the  men,  who  would,  he 
knew,  soon  follow  and  smoke  the  prisoner 
out. 

He  contented  himself  with  sitting  back 
on  his  haunches  before  the  door,  and  watch- 
ing his  comrade's  futile  toil,  and  every 
now  and  then  lifting  his  voice  to  signal  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  Meanwhile  the  wise 
old  mother  fox  on  the  ledge  above  knew  as 
well  as  he  what  would  presently  happen. 
Having  no  mind  to  wait  for  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  she  slunk  away 
dejectedly  and  led  the  two  surviving  mem- 
bers of  her  litter  over  the  ridge,  and  across 
the  next  broad  valley,  and  far  up  the  slope 
of  lonely  and  rugged  Ringwaak,  where  they 
might  have  time  to  mature  in  strength  and 
cunning  before  pitting  their  power  against 
men. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ALONE    IN    THE    WORLD 

For  some  days  after  this  sudden  flight 
into  exile  the  diminished  family  wandered 
wide,  having  no  fixed  lair  and  feeling  very 
much  adrift.  In  a  curious  outburst  of 
bravado  or  revenge,  or  perhaps  because  she 
for  the  moment  grew  intolerant  of  her  long 
self-restraint,  the  mother  fox  one  violet 
sunset  led  her  two  young  ones  in  fierce  raid 
upon  the  barnyard  of  one  of  the  remoter 
farms.  It  seemed  a  reckless  piece  of  au- 
dacity; but  the  old  fox  knew  there  were  no 
dogs  at  this  farm  but  a  single  small  aad 
useless  cur ;  and  she  knew,  also,  that  the 
farmer  was  no  adept  with  the  gun. 

All  was  peace  about  the  little  farmyard. 
The  golden  lilac  light  made  wonderful  the 
chip-strewn  yard  and  the  rough,  weather- 
beaten  roofs  of  cabin  and  barn  and  shed. 
The  ducks  were  quacking  and  bobbing  in 
the  wet  mud  about  the  water-trough,  where 
some  grain  had  been  spilled.  The  sleepy 
chickens  were  gathering  in  the  open  front 
of  the  shed,  craning  their  necks  with  little 
murmurings  of  content,  and  one  by  one 
hopping  up  to  their  roosts  among  the  raft- 
ers. From  the  sloping  pasture  above  the 
farmyard  came  a  clatter  of  bars  let  down, 
and  a  soft  tunk-a-tonk  of  cowbells  as  the 
cows  were  turned  out  from  milking. 

Into  this  scene  of  secure  peace  broke  the 
three  foxes,  rushing  silently  from  behind 
the  stable.  Before  the  busy  ducks  could 
take  alarm  or  the  sleepy  chickens  fly  up  out 
of  danger,  the  enemy  was  among  them, 
darting  hither  and  thither  and  snapping  at 
slim,  feathered  necks.  Instantly  arose  a 
wild  outcry  of  squawking,  quacking,  and 
cackling;  then  shrill  barking  from  the  cur, 
who  was  in  the  pasture  with  the  cows,  and 
angry  shouting  from  the  farmer,  who  came 
running  at  top  speed  down  the  pasture  lane. 
The  marauders  cared  not  a  jot  for  the  bark- 
ing cur,  but  they  had  no  mind  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  outraged  farmer.  Having 
settled  some  grudges  by  snapping  the  necks 
of  nearly  a  dozen  ducks  and  fowls,  each 
slung  a  plump  victim  across  his  back  and 
trotted  leisurely  away  across  the  brown 
furrows  of  the  potato  field  toward  the 
woods.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  disap- 
pear under  the  branches  they  all  three 
turned  and  glanced  back  at  the  farmer, 
where  he  stood  by  the  water  trough  shaking 
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his  fists  at  them  in  impotent  and  childish 
rage. 

This  audacious  exploit  seemed  in  some 
way  to  break  up  the  little  family.  In 
some  way,  at  this  time,  the  two  youngsters 
seemed  to  realize  their  capacity  for  com- 
plete independence  and  self-reliance;  and 
at  the  same  moment,  as  it  were,  the  mother 
in  some  subtle  fashion  let  slip  the  reins  of 
her  influence.  All  three  became  indifferent 
to  each  other;  and  v/ithout  any  misunder- 
standing or  ill  will  each  went  his  or  her  own 
way.  As  for  Red  Fox,  with  a  certain  bold 
confidence  in  his  own  craft,  he  turned  his 
face  back  toward  the  old  bank  on  the  hill- 
side, the  old  den  behind  the  juniper  bush, 
and  the  little,  mouse-haunted  meadow  by 
the  friendly  brook. 

As  he  neared  the  old  home,  with  the 
memory  of  tragic  events  strong  upon  him. 
Red  Fox  went  very  circumspectly,  as  if  he 
thought  the  dogs  might  still  be  frequenting 
the  place.  But  he  found  it,  of  course,  a 
bright  soHtude.  The  dry  slope  lay  warm 
in  the  sun,  the  scattered  juniper  bushes 
stood  prickly  and  dark  as  of  old,  and  un- 
seen behind  its  screen  of  leafage  the  brook 
near  by  babbled  pleasantly  as  of  old  over 
its  little  falls  and  shoals.  But  where  had 
been  the  round,  dark  door  of  his  home  was 
now  a  gaping  gash  of  raw  red  earth.  The 
den  had  been  dug  out  to  its  very  bottom. 
Being  something  of  a  philosopher  in  his 
young  way,  and  quite  untroubled  by  senti- 
ment. Red  Fox  resumed  possession  of  the 
bank.  For  the  present  he  made  his  lair 
under  the  bush  on  top  of  the  bank,  where 
his  father  had  been  wont  to  sleep.  He 
knew  the  bank  was  a  good  place  for  a  fox 
to  inhabit,  being  warm,  dry,  secluded,  and 
easy  to  dig.  Well  under  the  shelter  of 
another  juniper,  at  the  extreme  lower  end 
of  the  bank  and  quite  out  of  sight  of  the 
old  den,,  he  started  another  burrow  to  serve 
him  for  winter  quarters. 

Engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  experience 
and  provender.  Red  Fox  had  no  time  for 
loneliness.  Every  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
that  he  could  spare  from  sleep  was  full  of 
interest  for  him.  The  summer  had  been  a 
benignant  one,  favorable  to  all  the  wild 
kindreds,  and  now  the  red  and  saffron 
autumn  woods  were  swarming  with  furtive 
life.  With  a  flicker  of  white  fluffy  tails, 
like  diminutive  powder-puffs,  the  brown 
rabbits  were  bounding  through  the  under- 


brush on  all  sides.  The  dainty  wood-mice, 
delicate-footed  as  shadows,  darted  and 
squeaked  among  the  brown  tree  roots, 
while  in  every  grassy  glade  or  patch  of 
browning  meadow  the  field-mice  and  the 
savage  little  shrews  went  scurrying  in 
throngs.  The  whirring  coveys  of  the  par- 
tridge went  volleying  down  the  aisles  of 
golden  birch,  their  strong  brown  wings 
making  a  cheerful  but  sometimes  startling 
noise;  and  the  somber  tops  of  the  fir  groves 
along  the  edges  of  the  lower  fields  were  loud 
with  crows.  In  this  populous  world  Red 
Fox  found  hunting  so  easy  that  he  had 
time  for  more  investigating  and  gathering 
experience. 

At  this  time  his  curiosity  was  particular- 
ly excited  by  men  and  their  ways;  and  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  around  the 
skirts  of  the  farmsteads,  watching  and 
considering.  But  certain  precautions  his 
sagacious  young  brain  never  forgot.  No 
trail  of  his  led  between  the  valley  fields  and 
his  burrow  on  the  hillside.  Before  descend- 
ing toward  the  lowlands  he  would  always 
climb  the  hill,  cross  a  spur  of  the  ridge,  and 
traverse  a  wide,  stony  gulch  where  his  trail 
was  quickly  and  irretrievably  lost.  De- 
scending from  the  other  side  of  this  gulch, 
his  track  seemed  always  as  if  it  came  over 
from  the  other  valley,  .below  Ringwaak. 
Moreover,  when  he  reached  the  farms  he 
resolutely  ignored  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens 
— and  indeed,  in  the  extremity  of  his  wis- 
dom, the  very  rats  and  mice  which  fre- 
quented yard  and  rick.  How  was  he  to 
know  that  the  rats  which  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  man's  fodder  stack  were  less  dear 
to  him  than  the  chickens  who  sheltered  in 
his  shed?  He  had  no  intention  of  drawing 
down  upon  his  inexperienced  head  the  ven- 
geance of  a  being  whose  powers  he  had  not 
yet  learned  to  define.  Nevertheless,  when 
he  found  beneath  a  tree  at  the  back  of  an 
orchard  a  lot  of  plump,  worm-bitten  plums, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  feasting  upon  the 
juicy  sweets;  for  the  idea  that  man  might 
be  interested  in  any  such  inanimate  objects 
had  not  yet  penetrated  his  wits. 

Another  precaution  which  this  young  in- 
vestigator of  man  and  manners  very  care- 
fully observed  was  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
farm  of  the  yellow  half-breed  hound. 
That  was  the  chief  point  of  danger.  The 
big  black-and-white  mongrel,  whose  scent 
was  not  keen,   he  did  not  so  very  much 


'He  became  panic-stricken,  and  fell  to  a  violent  kicking  and  struggling. 
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dread.  But  when  he  saw  the  two  dogs 
playing  together,  then  he  knew  that  the 
most  hkely  thing  in  the  world  was  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  of  some  kind;  and  he  would 
make  all  haste  to  seek  a  less  precarious 
neighborhood.  Toward  dogs  in  general  he 
had  no  very  pronounced  aversion,  such  as 
his  cousin  the  wolf  entertained;  but  these 
two  dogs  in  particular  he  feared  and  hated. 
Whenever,  gazing  down  from  one  of  his 
numerous  look-outs  or  watch-towers,  he 
saw  the  two  excitedly  nosing  over  one  of 
his  old,  stale  trails — which  straggled  all 
about  the  valley — his  thin,  dark  muzzle 
would  wrinkle  in  vindictive  scorn.  In  nis 
tenacious  memory  a  grudge  was  growing 
which  might  some  day,  if  occasion  offered, 
exact  sharp  payment. 

Among  the  animals  associated  in  the 
young  fox's  mind  with  man  there  was  only 
one  of  which  he  stood  in  awe.  As  he  was 
stealing  along,  one  day,  in  the  shadow  of 
a  garden  fence,  he  heard  just  above  him 
a  sharp,  malevolent,  spitting  sound,  verg- 
ing instantly  into  a  most  vindictive  growl. 
Very  much  startled  he  jumped  backward 
and  looked  up.  There  on  top  of  the  fence 
crouched  a  small,  grayish,  dark-striped 
animal,  with  a  round  face,  round,  greenish, 
glaring  eyes,  long  tail  fluffed  out  and  high- 
arched  back.  At  the  sound  of  that  bitter 
voice,  the  glare  of  those  furious  eyes,  Red 
Fox's  memory  went  back  to  the  dreadful 
day  when  the  lynx  had  pounced  at  him 
from  the  thicket.  This  spitting,  threaten- 
ing creature  on  the  fence  was,  of  course, 
nothing  like  the  lynx  in  size;  and  Red  Fox 
felt  sure  that  he  was  much  more  than  a 
match  for  it  in  fair  fight.  He  had  no  wish 
to  try  conclusions  with  it,  however.  For 
some  seconds  he  stood  eyeing  it  nervously. 
Then  the  cat,  divining  his  apprehensions, 
advanced  slowly  along  the  top  of  the  fence, 
spitting  explosively  and  uttering  the  most 
malignant  yowls.  Red  Fox  stood  his 
ground  till  the  hideous  apparition  was  with- 
in five  or  six  feet  of  him.  Then  he  turned 
and  fled  ignominiously;  and  the  cat,  the 
instant  he  was  gone,  scurried  wildly  for  the 
house  as  if  a  pack  of  fiends  were  after  her. 

Among  the  man  creatures  whom  Red 
Fox  amused  himself  by  watching  at  this 
period  there  were  two  who  made  a  peculiar 
impression  upon  him,  two  whom  he  par- 
ticularly differentiated  from  all  the  rest. 
One  of  these  was  the  young  farmer-hunter. 


Jabe  Smith,  who  owned  the  black-and- 
white  mongrel — he  whose  stray  shot  had 
caused  the  death  of  Red  I-'ox's  father.  This 
fact,  of  course,  Red  Fox  did  not  know — nor, 
indeed,  one  must  confess,  would  he  have 
greatly  considered  it  had  he  known.  Never- 
theless in  some  subtle  way  the  young  fox 
came  to  apprehend  that  this  Jabe  Smith 
was,  among  all  the  man  creatures  of  the 
settlement,  particularly  dangerous  and 
implacable — a  man  to  be  assiduously  stud- 
ied in  order  to  be  assiduously  avoided. 
It  was  from  Jabe  Smith  that  the  furry 
young  investigator  got  his  first  idea  of  a 
gun.  He  saw  the  man  come  out  of  the 
house  with  a  long  black  stick  in  his  hands, 
and  point  it  at  a  flock  of  ducks  just  winging 
overhead.  He  saw  red  flame  and  blue- 
white  smoke  belch  from  the  end  of  the  black 
stick.  He  heard  an  appalling  burst  of 
thunder  which  flapped  and  roared  among 
the  hills.  And  he  saw  one  of  the  ducks 
turn  over  in  its  flight  and  plunge  headlong 
down  to  earth.  Yes,  of  a  certainty  this 
man  was  very  dangerous.  And  when,  a 
few  evenings  later,  as  the  last  color  was 
fading  out  of  the  chill  autumn  sky,  he  saw 
the  man  light  a  fire  of  chips  down  in  the 
farmyard,  to  boil  potatoes  for  the  pigs,  his 
dread  and  wonder  grew  tenfold.  These 
red  and  yellow  tongues  that  leaped  so  ven- 
omously around  the  black  pot — terrible 
creatures  called  forth  out  of  the  chips  at 
the  touch  of  the  man's  hand — were  mani- 
festly akin  to  the  red  thing  which  had 
jumped  from  the  end  of  the  stick  and  killed 
the  voyaging  duck.  Even  when  away 
over  in  the  other  valley  hunting,  or  when 
curled  up  safely  under  his  juniper  bush  on 
the  bank.  Red  Fox  was  troubled  with  ap- 
prehensions about  the  man  of  the  fire.  He 
never  felt  himself  quite  secure  except  when 
he  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  as 
to  what  the  mysterious  being  was  up  to. 
The  one  other  human  creature  whom 
Red  Fox  honored  with  his  interest  was  the 
Boy.  The  Boy  lived  on  one  of  the  far- 
ther farms,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous,  one  equipped  with  all  that  a 
backwoods  farm  should  have  except,  as  it 
chanced,  a  dog.  The  Bo}^  had  once  had  a 
dog,  a  wise  bull  terrier,  to  which  he  was 
so  much  attached  that  when  it  died  its 
place  was  kept  sacredly  vacant.  He  was 
a  sturdy,  gravely  cheerful  lad,  the  Boy,  liv- 
ing much  by  himself,  playing  by  himself, 
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devoted  to  swimming,  canoeing,  skating, 
riding,  and  all  such  strenuous  outdoor 
work  of  the  muscles,  yet  studious,  no  less 
of  books  than  of  the  fascinating  wilderness 
life  about  him.  But  of  all  his  occupations 
woodcraft  was  that  which  most  engrossed 
his  interest.  In  the  woods  he  moved  as 
noiselessly  as  the  wild  kindreds  themselves, 
saw  as  keenly,  heard  as  alertly,  as  they. 
And  because  he  was  quiet,  and  did  not  care 
to  kill — and  because  his  boyish  blue  eyes 
were  steady,  many  of  the  wild  kindreds 
came  to  regard  him  with  a  curious  lack  of 
aversion.  It  was  not  that  the  most  ami- 
able of  them  cared  a  rap  for  him,  or  for 
any  human  being;  but  ceasing  to  greatly 
fear  him  they  became  indifferent.  He 
was  able,  therefore,  to  observe  many  inter- 
esting details  of  life,  in  that  silent,  popu- 
lous, secretive wildernesswhich  to  humanity 
in  general  seems  a  solitude. 

To  Red  Fox  the  Boy  became  an  object 
of  interest  only  second  to  Jabe  Smith.  But 
in  this  case  fear  and  antagonism  were  al- 
most absent.  He  watched  the  Boy  from 
sheer  curiosity,  almost  as  the  Boy  might 
have  watched  him  if  given  the  same  sort  of 
chance.  It  puzzled  Red  Fox  to  see  the 
Boy  go  so  soundlessly  through  the  woods, 
watching,  listening,  expectant,  like  one  of 
the  wild  folk.  And  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
puzzle  he  was  given  to  following  warily  in 
the  Boy's  trail — but  so  warily  that  his  pres- 
ence was  never  guessed. 

For  weeks  Red  Fox  kept  studying  the 
Boy  in  this  way,  whenever  he  had  a  chance; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  Boy  got  a 
chance  to  study  Red  Fox.  Then  it  came 
about  in  a  strange  fashion.  One  afternoon, 
some  time  after  Red  Fox  had  discovered 
and  enjoyed  the  fallen  plums  in  the  orchard, 
he  came  upon  a  wild  grape-vine  on  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  Grape- 
vines were  a  rare  growth  in  the  Ringwaak 
region;  but  this  one,  growing  in  a  sheltered 
and  fertile  nook,  was  a  luxuriant  specimen 
of  its  kind.  It  had  draped  itself  in  serpen- 
tine tangles  over  a  couple  of  dying  trees; 
and  the  clusters  of  its  fruit  were  of  a  most 
alluring  purple. 

Red  Fox  looked  on  this  unknown  fruit 
and  felt  sure  that  it  was  good.  He  remem- 
.  bered  the  plums,  and  his  lips  watered.  One 
small  bunch,  swinging  low  down  on  a  va- 
grant shoot  of  vine,  he  sampled.  It  was 
all  that  he  had  fancied  it  might  be.     But 


the  rest  of  the  bursting,  purple  clusters 
hung  out  of  reach.  Leap  as  he  might, 
straight  up  in  the  air,  with  tense  muscles 
and  eagerly  snapping  jaws,  he  could  reach 
not  a  single  grape.  Around  and  around 
the  masses  of  vine  he  circled,  looking  for 
a  point  of  attack.  Then  he  attempted 
climbing,  but  in  vain.  His  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  as  futile  as  his  jumping;  and 
the  grapes  remained  inviolate. 

Red  Fox  was  resourceful  and  persistent; 
but  there  are  occasions  when  resourceful- 
ness and  persistence  prove  a  snare.  He 
sat  down  on  his  haunches  and  carefully 
thought  out  the  situation.  At  one  place 
he  had  found  that,  owing  to  the  twists  of 
the  great  vine  around  its  supporting  tree, 
he  could  scale  the  trunk  for  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  feet.  This  seemed  useless,  how- 
ever, as  there  were  no  grapes  within  reach 
at  that  point;  but  he  observed  at  length 
a  spot  that  he  might  jump  to  after  climbing 
as  high  as  he  could — a  spot  where  a  tangle 
of  vines  might  afford  him  foothold,  and 
where  the  luscious  bunches  would  hang  all 
about  his  head.  He  lost  no  more  time  in 
considering,  but  climbed,  poised  himself 
carefully,  gathered  his  muscles,  and  sprang 
out  into  the  air. 

The  feat  was  well  calculated  and  exactly 
accomplished,  and  Red  Fox  alighted  safely 
among  the  grapes.  But  what  he  had  not 
allowed  for,  or  even  guessed  at,  was  the 
yielding  elasticity  of  the  vines.  They  gave 
way  in  all  directions,  quite  eccentrically 
and  inconsistently.  For  several  seconds  he 
made  a  frantic  struggle  to  keep  up,  clutch- 
ing with  paws  and  jaws.  Then,  squirm- 
ing and  bafffed,  he  fell  through. 

Unhappily  for  him,  however,  he  did  not 
fall  through  completely.  The  tangle  of 
stems  that  would  not  sustain  him  seemed 
equally  resolved  not  to  let  him  go.  An  ob- 
stinate twist  of  vine  hooked  itself  about 
one  hind  leg,  above  the  joint,  and  held  him 
fast,  swinging  head  downward. 

The  luckless  adventurer  writhed  up 
against  himself,  striving  to  loosen  that  re- 
lentless clutch  with  his  teeth.  But  the 
facile  yielding  of  the  vines  gave  him  no 
purchase,  and  every  struggle  he  made  but 
drew  the  snare  the  tighter.  When  he  real- 
ized his  predicament  he  became  panic- 
stricken,  and  fell  to  a  violent  kicking  and 
struggling  and  swinging  which  made  loud 
disturbance  in  the  leafage.     This  he  kept 
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up  for  several  minutes,  till  at  last,  utterly 
exhausted,  he  hung  motionless,  swaying  in 
the  brown-green  shadow,  his  tongue  out 
piteously  and  his  eyes  half  shut. 

Just  at  this  moment  by  chance  arrived 
the  Boy.  His  quick  ear  had  caught  from 
a  distance  the  unwonted  thrashing  of  leaf- 
age, at  a  time  when  all  the  air  was  still. 
Drawing  near  very  stealthily,  in  order  to 
miss  nothing  of  what  there  might  be  to  be 
seen,  he  came  up  just  as  the  captive  seemed 
to  be  dying. 

One  fresh  struggle  of  fright  convulsed 
the  young  fox's  limbs;  then,  realizing  that 
the  situation  was  hopeless,  he  relaxed  to 
apparent  lifelessness,  his  eyes  closed  to  a 
narrow,  deathlike  slit. 

The  Boy,  with  instant  commiseration, 
sprang  forward  and  loosed  the  coil,  grieving 
that  he  had  not  come  in  time  to  save  the 
handsome  creature's  life.  He  had  a  rather 
special  interest  in  foxes,  admiring  their 
cleverness  and  self-possession.  Now,  his 
gray  eyes  full  of  pity,  he  held  up  the  limp 
form  in  his  arms,  smoothing  the  brilliant, 
vivid,  luxuriant  fur.  He  had  never  before 
had  a  chance  to  examine  a  fox  so  rich  in 
color. 

Finally,  deciding  that  he  could  now  have 
a  splendid  fox-skin  without  any  qualms 
of  conscience,  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward, flinging  the  body  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder  by  the  hind  legs. 

At  this  moment,  however,  just  as  he  was 
leaving,  there  flashed  across  his  mind's  eye 
a  vision  of  the  great  purple  grape-clusters, 
which  he  had  seen  when  quite  too  much 
preoccupied  to  notice  them.  Could  he 
leave  those  ripe  grapes  behind  him?  No 
indeed! 

He  turned  back  again  eagerly,  flung  the 
dead  fox  down,  and  fell  to  feasting  till 
mouth  and  fingers  were  purple.  His  ap- 
petite satisfied,  satiated  indeed,  he  then 
filled  his  hat  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent, faced  about  to  pick  up  the  dead  fox. 
For  a  moment  he  stared  in  amazement,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  The  fox  he  had  flung 
down  so  carelessly  was  the  deadest-looking 
fox  he  had  ever  seen.  But  now,  there  was 
no  fox  there.  Then,  swiftly,  because  he 
understood  the  wild  creatures,  it  flashed 
upon  him  how  cunningly  he  had  been  fooled. 
With  a  quiet  little  chuckle  of  appreciation 
he  went  home,  bearing  no  trophy  but  his 
hatful  of  wild  grapes. 


CHAPTER  V 

MATING    AND    MASTERY 

Immeasurably  elated  by  his  success  in 
outwitting  the  Boy,  Red  Fox  now  ran  some 
risk  of  growing  overbold  and  underrating 
the  superiority  of  man.  Fortunately  for 
himself,  however,  he  presently  received  a 
sharp  lesson.  He  was  stealthily  trailing 
Jabe  Smith  one  crisp  morning,  when  the 
latter  was  out  with  his  gun,  looking  for 
partridges.  A  whirr  of  unseen  wings 
chancing  to  make  Jabe  turn  sharply  in  his 
tracks,  he  caught  sight  of  a  bright  red  fox 
shrinking  back  into  the  underbrush.  Jabe 
was  a  quick  shot.  He  up  with  his  gun  and 
fired  instantly.  His  charge,  however,  was 
only  in  for  partridges,  and  the  shot  was  a 
long  one.  A  few  of  the  small  leaden  pellets 
struck  Red  Fox  in  the  flank.  They  pene- 
trated no  deeper  than  the  skin;  but  the 
shock  was  daunting,  and  they  stung  most 
viciously,  in  his  amazement  and  fright 
he  sprang  straight  into  the  air.  Then 
straightening  himself  out,  belly  to  earth, 
he  fled  off  in  a  red  streak  among  the  trunks 
of  the  young  white  birches.  For  days  he 
was  tormented  with  a  smarting  and  itching 
in  his  side,  which  nothing  could  allay;  and 
for  weeks  he  kept  well  away  from  the  haunts 
of  men. 

About  this  time  the  young  fox  met  with 
several  surprises.  One  morning,  emerging 
from  under  his  juniper  bush  in  the  first  pale 
rose  of  dawn,  he  found  a  curious,  thin, 
sparkling  incrustation  on  the  dead  leaves, 
and  the  brown  grasses  felt  stiff  and  brittle 
under  his  tread.  Much  puzzled,  he  sniffed 
at  the  hoar  frost,  and  tasted  it,  and  found 
it  had  nothing  to  give  tongue  or  nose  but  a 
sensation  of  cold.  The  air,  too,  had  grown 
unwontedly  cold,  so  that  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  burrow  which  he  had  been 
digging.  Both  the  cold  and  the  sparkling 
hoar  frost  fled  away  as  the  sun  got  high; 
but  Red  Fox  set  liimself  at  once  to  work 
completing  his  burrow.  Thereafter  he  oc- 
cupied it,  and  forgot  all  about  the  lair 
beneath  the  juniper  bush. 

Shortly  after  this  he  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  miracle  of  the  ice. 
One  chilly  morning  in  the  half  light,  when 
the  upper  sky  was  just  taking  on  the 
first  rose-stains  of  dawn,  he  stopped  to 
drink  at  a  little  pool.  To  his  amazement 
his  muzzle  came  in  contact  with  some  hard 
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hut  invisible  substance  intervening  between 
his  nose  and  tiie  water.  At  first  he  backed 
oflf  in  wary  suspicion,  and  glanced  all  about 
him  to  see  if  anything  else  had  gone  wrong 
in  the  world.  Then  he  sniffed  at  the  ice, 
and  lapped  it  tentatively;  and  finally, 
growing  bolder,  thrust  at  it  so  hard  with 
his  nose  that  it  broke.  This  seemed  to 
solve  the  mystery  to  his  satisfaction,  so  he 
slaked  his  thirst  and  went  about  his  hunt- 
ing. Later  in  the  day,  however,  happening 
to  drink  again  at  the  same  pool,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  strange,  hard; 
invisible,  breakable  substance  had  all  gone. 
He  hunted  for  it  anxiously,  and  was  utterly 
mystified  until  he  found  some  remnants 
still  unthawed;  whereupon  he  was  once 
more  content,  seeming  to  think  the  phe- 
nomenon quite  adequately  explained. 

This  surprise  over  hoar  frost  and  ice, 
however,  was  nothing  to  his  troubled  aston- 
ishment on  the  coming  of  the  first  snow. 
One  morning,  after  a  hard  hunting  expedi- 
tion which  had  occupied  the  first  half  of  the 
night,  he  slept  till  after  daylight.  During 
his  sleep  the  snow  had  come,  covering  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch. 
When  he  poked  his  nose  out  from  the  bur- 
row the  flurry  was  about  over,  but  here  and 
there  a  light,  belated  flake  still  loitered 
down. 

At  his  first  sight  of  a  world  from  which 
all  color  had  been  suddenly  wiped  out. 
Red  Fox  started  back — shrank  back,  in- 
deed, to  the  very  bottom  of  his  den.  The 
universal  and  inexplicable  whiteness  ap- 
palled him.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however, 
curiosity  restored  his  courage,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  door.  But  he  would  not 
venture  forth.  Cautiously  thrusting  his 
head  out  he  stared  in  every  direction. 
What  was  this  white  stuff  covering  every- 
thing but  the  naked  hardwood  branches? 
It  looked  to  him  like  feathers.  If  so,  there 
must  have  been  great  hunting.  But  no, 
his  nose  soon  informed  him  it  was  not 
feathers.  Presently  he  took  up  a  little  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  puzzled  to  find  that  it 
vanished  almost  instantly.  At  last  he 
stepped  out,  to  investigate  the  more  fully. 
But  to  his  disgust  he  found  that  he  got  his 
feet  wet,  as  well  as  cold.  He  hated  getting 
his  feet  wet,  so  he  slipped  back  at  once  into 
the  den  and  licked  them  dry. 

For  an  hour  or  more  Red  Fox  sulked  and 
marveled  in  his  dry  retreat.     Then  as  the 


air  grew  soft  the  snow  dissolved  away  in 
patches,  and  he  came  out,  stepping  fastidi- 
ously. But  all  through  the  morning  he  was 
too  much  interested  to  do  any  hunting. 
Not  till  late  afternoon  did  hunger  make 
him  forget  this  inexplicable  thing  that  had 
so  changed  the  face  of  his  world,  and  driven 
him  forth  to  the  serious  business  of  life. 
When,  however,  some  ten  days  later,  on  the 
heels  of  an  iron  frost  the  snow  came  in 
earnest,  he  had  completely  adapted  himself 
to  it  and  treated  storm  and  cold  alike  with 
supreme  unconcern. 

In  all  this  time  Red  Fox  had  had  not  a 
glimpse  of  his  mother  or  sister,  though 
their  trails  he  had  crossed  from  time  to 
time,  recognizing  them  unerringly  by  the 
scent.  At  these  reminiscent  trails  he  al- 
ways sniffed  with  a  kind  of  pleasure,  yet 
he  felt  no  impulse  to  follow  them  up  and 
renew  old  intimacies.  Other  foxes,  stran- 
gers, he  caught  sight  of  in  the  distance 
once  in  a  while;  but  his  impulse,  like  that 
of  his  kind,  was  to  avoid  companionship, 
which  is  apt  to  be  complication.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  wish  to  encourage  trespassers 
upon  what  he  now  regarded  as  his  own 
peculiar  range.  Young  as  he  was  he  was 
nevertheless  so  vigorous  and  well  grown 
as  to  pass  readily  for  a  fine  yearling;  and 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  fight  in  defense 
of  his  preemptions. 

This  freedom  from  interference  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  last,  however,  with- 
out some  price  being  exacted.  Red  Fox 
had  a  possession  which  many  of  the  wild 
creatures  coveted — to  wit,  a  burrow  that 
was  secret,  dry  and  warm.  In  his  absences 
it  had  been  explored  by  various  stealthy 
wanderers — weasel,  woodchuck,  mink  and 
black-snake — but  they  had  all  taken  care 
to  be  well  out  of  it  before  the  owner's  re- 
turn. One  surly  old  woodchuck,  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  of  a  courage  to  match  his 
ill-temper,  went  so  far  as  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  door  of  the  burrow  with  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  for  its  possession.  But 
Red  Fox  happened  to  be  away  on  a  long 
chase  in  the  other  valley;  and  after  the  old 
woodchuck  had  waited  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  vain  his  valor  waned.  He  remembered 
that  there  were  other  burrows,  if  not  to 
be  stolen  then  to  be  dug;  and  he  remem- 
bered too  that  the  issues  of  v/ar  are  doubtful. 
He  wandered  down  to  the  nearest  turnip 
field,  was  caught  in  his  pillaging  by  the  big 
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black-and-white  mongrel,  and  killed  after 
a  magnificent  light.  And  Red  Fox  never 
guessed  what  a  stern  struggle  had  been 
spared  him.  Strong  and  clever  as  he  was 
he  doubtless  would  have  won;  but>.  he 
would  have  carried  scars  thereafter. 

One  day  when  Red  Fox  came  trotting 
contentedly  home  with  a  partridge  in  his 
jaws  he  found  the  fresh  tracks  of  another 
fox  leading  ahead  of  him  straight  to  the  den. 
Sniffing  at  these  he  realized  that  the  visitor 
was  a  stranger;  and  instantly  a  vague 
antagonism  lifted  the  hair  along  his  back. 
To  him  any  visit  was  intrusion  at  least,  if 
not  invasion.  He  hurried  up  to  the  juniper 
bush — and  was  met  by  the  sight  of  the  in- 
truder standing  half  way  out  of  the  entrance 
to  the  den,  with  ears  back,  teeth  bare,  im- 
pudent defiance  in  the  gleam  of  his  nar- 
rowed eyes. 

The  heart  of  Red  Fox  swelled  with  a 
hitherto  unknown  passion,  a  mingling  of 
injury  and  savage  rage.  Dropping  the 
partridge  he  sprang  silently  upon  the  in- 
truder, who  met  him  willingly  enough  just 
below  the  juniper  bush.  There  was  no 
sparring  for  position,  but  both  grappled  on 
the  instant,  each  with  a  snap  and  a  grip; 
and  locked  in  a  red  furry  ball  they  rolled 
about  three  yards  down  the  bank.  Here 
they  brought  up  sharply  against  a  stone. 


Red  Fox  on  top,  and  worrying  fiercely  at 
the  side  of  his  enemy's  neck. 

Jammed  down  against  the  stone,  the 
trespasser  was  now  getting  much  the  worst 
of  the  battle.  Blood,  his  own  and  his  ad- 
versary's, flowed  into  his  eyes,  half  blind- 
ing him.  Suddenly  he  decided  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong — and  he  made  a  swift 
repentance.  With  a  vehement  heave  and 
wriggle  he  doubled  himself  up,  emerged 
between  Red  Fox's  hind  legs,  and  sprang 
away.  Red  Fox  wheeled,  eyed  him  for  a 
second,  then  rushed  for  him  again.  The 
stranger  did  not  pause  to  apologize  or  ex- 
plain, but  bounded  right  over  the  nearest 
bush  and  made  through  the  underbrush  at 
a  pace  which  showed  his  sincerity.  Red 
Fox  followed  for  perhaps  a  hundred  yards, 
and  then,  greatly  elated  by  his  triumph, 
returned  to  the  den  to  lick  his  hurts. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  after  this  en- 
counter when  another  strange  fox  ap- 
peared. Red  Fox  was  just  setting  out  for 
his  afternoon  hunt,  when  he  saw  the  stran- 
ger halting  irresolutely  at  the  edge  of  a 
thicket  some  twenty  yards  below  the  den. 
Flis  hair  bristled  up  at  once,  and  he  ad- 
vanced, stepping  delicately  on  his  toes,  sav- 
agely inhospitable  and  ripe  for  another 
fight.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  hostility 
in  the  stranger's  attitude. 


(To  be  continued) 


THE    CROSS-SADDLE    FOR   WOMEN 


By  BELMONT   PURDY 


THE  advent  of  the  woman  who  rides 
astride  was  the  occasion  for  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  argument  pro 
and  con.  There  is  no  question  as  to  wheth- 
er a  woman  shall  ride  astride  of  a  horse  or 
not;  she  does.  Those  who  prefer  the  side- 
saddle will  continue  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the 
horse;  while  those  who  like  to  ride  as  men 
do  will  sit  their  horses  that  way. 

Hunting  men  think  that  any  other  than 
the  English  saddle  is  ridiculous,  and  that 
the  long  stirrup  of  the  cowboy  and  the 
short  one  of  the  Arab  are  grotesque.  The 
cowboy  and  the  Arab  is  each,  probably, 
equally  intolerant  of  any  other  seat  or  sad- 
dle than  his  own;  yet  all  three  are  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world,  in  their  separate 
lines. 

The  various  arguments  against  the  adop- 
tion of  this  cross-seat  include:  that  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  hygiene,  that  it  creates 
comment,  and  that  the  costume  necessary 
to  enable  a  woman  to  ride  astride  is  not  in 
accordance  with  society's  ideas  of  propriety 
in  dress. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  health  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  more  professional  medical 
opinions  registered  against  riding  in  the 
side-saddle  than  against  the  other  way  of 
riding,  and  by  just  as  good  authorities, 
with  better  arguments  against  it.  Some 
physicians  insist  that  no  woman  ought  ever 
to  ride,  skate,  bicycle,  or  take  any  vio- 
lent exercise.  This  is  ridiculous,  although 
some  women  have,  no  doubt,  injured  them- 
selves by  riding  or  taking  violent  exercise 
inadvisedly  or  immoderately. 

There  is  always  the  disposition  in  a  well- 
bred  woman  to  avoid  anything  which  is 
sure  to  attract  attention  or  create  com- 
ment; therefore  that  is  the  strongest  ar- 
gument against  this  way  of  riding.  But 
while  many  right-thinking  women  would 
refrain  from  parading  the  Avenue,  or  ap- 
pearing in  the  horse-show  ring,  they  would 
see  no  objection  to  riding  that  way  in  the 
country  or  on  the  bridle-path  of  the  Park. 
In  fact,  the  dress  for  the  cross-saddle  can  be 
so  fashioned  that  the  casual  observer  could 
not  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  rider  was  not 
on  a  side-saddle. 


in  the  later  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
all  women,  and  most  men,  who  rode  on 
horseback  were  made  conspicuous  by  doing 
so,  and  created  comment  which  was  at 
times  very  unfavorable;  and  at  that  time 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  go  to  the  Park  by 
way  of  the  unpaved  Madison  Avenue  in 
order  to  avoid  being  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  thoroughfare.  Nevertheless,  the  young 
women  of  our  most  conservative  families 
rode  without  injury  to  their  reputations  or 
characters. 

As  for  the  propriety  of  the  act  and  the 
dress,  that  depends  on  the  surroundings, 
the  times  and  the  education  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  set  she  moves  and  rides  in. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  bathing  dresses  were 
made  of  stiff  material  which  would  not 
cling  to  the  figure  when  wet,  and  the  lower 
garment  was  ample  and  gathered  around 
the  ankle.  At  that  time  a  woman  who  ap- 
peared at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  or  any 
seaside  resort,  in  a  modern  bathing  cos- 
tume would  have  been  cut  by  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  her  set  forever  afterward. 

The  first  woman  who  rode  the  bicycle 
went  through  precisely  what  the  woman 
who  rides  astride  is  experiencing  now;  yet 
our  most  respectable  matrons  took  it  up, 
and  allowed  their  daughters  to  do  likewise, 
in  spite  of  the  generally  expressed  objec- 
tions, including  those  on  health  and  pro- 
priety. 

In  its  favor,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the 
cross-seats  that  the  position  is  a  more  com- 
fortable one  for  both  horse  and  rider;  the 
dress  is  also  more  comfortable  and  safcr 
and  may  be  arranged  to  appear  the  same, 
and  that  the  saddle  is  infinitely  safer  for  a 
woman  to  ride  on.  The  position  permits  a 
woman  to  ride  farther  with  less  fatigue 
than  she  could  on  the  side-saddle,  to  con- 
trol and  cling  to  her  horse  Detter,  to  get 
away  from  the  animal  more  easily  in  case 
of  a  fall,  and  to  do  many  things,  such  as  to 
shoot  from  the  saddle,  play  polo,  etc.,  much 
better  by  reason  of  her  position  in  the 
saddle. 

The  danger  of  the  skirt  catching  on  the 
pommels,  the  necessity  of  sitting  always  too 
far  back  on  a  horse,  the  unavoidable  extra 
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pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal,  the 
certainty  of  the  saddle  turning  if  the  girths 
become  slack,  and  the  probable  injury 
which  the  high  pommels,  or  horns,  would 
cause  to  the  rider  should  she  be  rolled  on, 
are  all  avoided  by  relinquishing  the  side- 
saddle for  the  man's. 

in  England  and  in  France  the  women 
who  have  adopted  this  style  of  riding  wear 
loose  bloomers,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat,  cut  full  and  plaited,  and  reaching  half 
way  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  with 
leather  leggings  over  shoes.  The  French- 
woman sometimes  goes  in  for  quite  a  mil- 
itary looking  costume,  with  the  waist  or 
coat  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 

The  English  dress,  of  bloomers  and  coat, 
or  Norfolk  jacket,  is  often  worn  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  best  dress  is  a  long 
Newmarket  coat  over  regular,  well-fitting 
breeches  and  boots,  the  breeches  made 
close-fitting  below  the  knee  so  as  not  to 
wrinkle  and  gall  the  knee  where  it  grips 
the  saddle,  and  roomy  above.  The  coat  is 
made  long  enough  to  come  to  the  top  of  the 
boot  so  that  mounted  or  walking  very  little 
more  of  the  boot  is  visible  than  there  would 
be  from  under  a  habit. 

The  women  who  live  in  the  West,  or  in 
those  parts  of  the  East  in  which  the  country 
is  rough,  roads  bad,  and  shooting  and  other 
sports  are  done  on  horseback,  were  the 
first  to  take  up  the  cross-seat;  because  they 
are  the  least  affected  by  the  objection  as  to 
its  causing  comment,  and  the  first  to  have 
its  advantages  made  apparent  to  them  by 
their  surroundings  and  sports.  Later  it 
was  introduced  among  those  who  ride  to 
hounds. 

Up  to  this  time,  only  the  small  local 
horse-shows  have  permitted  that  style  of 
riding  in  the  ring,  but  they  have  made 
no  special  classes  for  it.  The  important 
shows  in  the  large  cities  have  frowned  upon 
the  innovation,   just  as  they  discouraged 


the  pacing  roadster  until  its  popularity 
forced  them  to  recognize  it.  The  reason 
for  this  antagonism  to  the  seat  astride  at 
the  horse-show  is  the  strong  riding-school 
element  which  goes  to  make  up  these  shows, 
and  the  riding-school  is  always  the  last 
place  where  an  innovation  of  any  kind 
finds  favor. 

This  seat  on  the  horse,  for  women,  is  not 
without  precedent;  in  fact,  the  modern 
side-saddle,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  an  old-estab- 
lished one,  but  a  comparatively  new  inven- 
tion. Our  grandmothers  did  not  know  the 
third  horn,  or  leaping-head,  without  which 
the  side-saddle  offers  a  very  insecure  seat. 

The  Greek  Amazons  and  the  German 
Valkyres  rode  astride,  and  even  in  modern 
times  the  women  of  the  East  ride  that  way, 
even  on  donkeys.  Why  the  poor  woman 
who  occupied  the  position  of  "lady-of-the- 
castle"  in  the  Middle  Ages  rode  sideways 
was  because  the  horse  was  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  knight,  her  husband,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  ride  only  when  she  ac- 
companied him  on  a  visit.  On  such  occa- 
sions, she  sat  sideways  behind  her  husband, 
holding  on  by  his  belt. 

From  this  fashion  came  a  saddle,  espe- 
cially for  the  lady  of  the  castle,  with  a  knob 
in  front  to  hold  on  by,  and  a  board  for 
her  feet,  to  keep  them  from  going  to  sleep. 

Catherine  de  Medici  rode  astride,  but  the 
women  of  England  and  France  continued 
to  go  at  a  walk  on  one  side  of  their  palfreys, 
which  were  led  by  a  groom  on  foot.  The 
foot  board  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  women  were  en- 
abled to  go  at  a  faster  gait  than  a  walk  by 
being  strapped  to  their  saddles,  as  well  as 
having  the  fork,  or  pommels,  so  that  they 
could  sit  with  the  right  leg  in  front  of  them. 
The  third  horn,  which  alone  enabled  wom- 
en to  ride  at  any  pace  or  gait  of  the  horse, 
and  to  ride  across  country,  was  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,  Pillier,  as  late  as  1830. 
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OUR  way  led  through  the  crooked, 
narrow  back  streets  of  Chamonix; 
a  Httle  brook  flowed  along  beside 
the  road,  its  icy  waters  turbid  with  glacial 
silt.  The  chalets  and  barns,  at  first  closely 
huddled  together,  gradually  became  more 
widely  separated.  Through  the  open  doors 
we  could  see  the  women  at  their  simple 
household  duties;  on  the  road  we  met  men 
stolidly  plodding  along  to  their  work  in  the 
fields.  Gradually  the  signs  of  civilization 
disappeared,  the  homely  noises  of  the  vil- 
lage died  away,  and  the  path  turned  ab- 
ruptly up  the  mountain  side. 

The  slope  became  steeper  and  steeper, 
and  we  struggled  upward  with  a  crunching 
of  hobnails  over  the  broken  rocks.  The 
sun  had  risen  over  the  mountains,  but  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  cool,  fragrant  shade 
which  surrounded  us.  Now  and  then  com- 
ing to  an  opening  in  the  trees  we  paused  for 
a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  distant  peaks, 
each  with  its  frosted  white  mantle  broken 
in  places  by  black  upthrusting  crags;  down 
below  lay  the  valley,  well  tilled  and  peace- 
ful. The  bells  of  cows  and  goats,  tinkling 
faintly,  made  the  air  sweet  with  their  music. 


We  climbed  and  climbed  till  above  us 
suddenly  appeared  a  little  hut,  the  Pierre- 
Pointue,  our  first  stopping  place.  The  pro- 
prietor bustled  about,  bowing  and  scraping, 
in  his  efforts  to  appease  that  mighty  hunger 
with  which  the  crisp  air  and  steep  climb 
had  endowed  us. 

We  sat  in  the  sun  on  the  little  bench  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  chalet,  wrapt  as  in  a 
dream  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
infinite  peace  of  it  all.  The  foreground  be- 
low us  was  an  impenetrable  mass  of  richly 
green  trees,  through  which  we  had  made 
our  steep  ascent;  farther  down  lay  the 
narrow  fertile  valley,  with  the  chalets  of 
Chamonix  dozing  lazily  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Beyond  this  was  a  chain  of  smaller  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  Flegere  seemed  the  most 
beautiful.  To  our  left  lay  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons,  rugged  and  white,  creeping  ever 
onward  with  imperceptible  movement. 

"Eh  hien,  messieurs,  il  faut  que  nous  par- 
tirons  pour  les  Grands  Millets!" 

Thus  our  chief  guide  interrupted  the 
re very. 

The  path,  such  as  it  was,  led  along  the 
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mountain-side  over  steep  crags,  loose  rocks 
and  patches  of  melting  snow.  The  bare, 
rocky  slope  fell  away  precipitously  on  our 
right.  Above  us  the  crest  towered  with  a 
mighty  uncertainty.  Now  and  then  our 
stumbling  feet  dislodged  a  loose  stone; 
away  it  bounded  down  the  steep,  gathering 
speed  as  it  went,  starting  other  stones  to 
similar  action,  thundering  from  crag  to 
crag,  till  with  a  rattle  and  clatter  the  ava- 
lanche leaped  from  sight  and  hearing  over 
the  cliff.  Little  streams  from  the  melting 
glacier  gurgled  and  Splashed  across  our  path 
at  frequent  intervals.  Save  for  this  sound, 
and  that  of  our  scratching  progress,  the 
silence  was  deep,  unfathomable,  able  to 
swallow  any  noise. 

As  we  approached  the  edge  of  the  glacier 
the  wind  bore  to  us  its  cold,  damp  perfume; 
with  it  came  a  faint  mist,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, yet  enough  to  bring  forth  a  grunt 
of  dissatisfaction  from  the  guides.  The 
sun,  burning  hotly  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
now  lost  some  of  its  heat.  Fleecy  wisps  of 
cloud  floated  past,  ever  increasing  in  size 
and  number,  till  finally  they  obscured  the 
sun  and  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  so  dense  that  we  could  see  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  around  us.  Through  this  the 
glacier,  now  near  at  hand,  loomed  up  in 
all  its  dull  white  purity,  the  jagged  blocks 
of  ice  and  snow  assuming  fantastic,  even 
ghostly,  shapes. 

Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  we 
buckled  on  our  gaiters,  drew  on  our  mittens 
and  tied  the  rope  about  our  waists,  leaving 
some  fifteen  feet  between  each  two  persons. 
Then  we  advanced  in  Indian  file,  the  chief 
guide  leading  and  the  porters  bringing  up 
the  rear,  we  two  being  so  placed  that  there 
was  a  guide  in  front  and  another  behind 
each  of  us.  Crevasses  were  numerous, 
some  easily  stepped  over,  others  wide,  but 
bridged  by  a  rough  plank  placed  there  by 
previous  climbers.  The  colors  in  the  cre- 
vasses were  exquisite.  Below  the  soft, 
snowy  surface  their  walls  were  of  hard, 
crystalline  ice,  the  irregularities  catching 
the  faint  light  of  day  and  bringing  out  all 
the  colors  of  the  opal.  As  we  looked  down 
and  down  into  those  depths,  the  rainbow 
colors  were  gradually  replaced  by  a  cold, 
deep  blue.  We  lay  down  with  our  heads 
over  the  edge  of  one  of  these  crevasses 
while  the  guide  threw  in  a  rock.  Down, 
down  it  went,  ricochetting  from  side  to  side, 


waking  up  hollow  and  sleeping  echoes,  the 
thunder  of  its  progress  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  finally  it  died  away;  either  it 
had  reached  bottom,  or  the  walls  were  too 
close  to  let  it  pass  farther. 

The  afternoon  was  fast  waning,  and  the 
fog  had  become  a  fine,  drenching  drizzle, 
while  the  damp  cold  penetrated  bitterly. 
The  last  and  widest  crevasse  was  far  too 
wide  to  jump,  and  no  plank  bridge  offered 
aid.  A  natural  bridge  of  snow,  three  or  four 
feet  wide  and  perhaps  two  feet  thick,  must 
serve  us,  and  over  this  went  our  leader. 
Slowly,  and  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
crawled,  prodding  the  snow  with  his  axe 
to  see  if  it  were  sound.  Breathlessly  we 
watched  his  progress.  At  length  he  stood 
on  the  other  brink,  and  with  the  rope  held 
ready,  watched  the  rest  of  us  creep  over  in 
safety. 

We  struggled  and  crept  and  chopped  and 
panted  our  way  up  over  the  ice  and  snow. 
Finally  we  reached  the  Grands  Mulets,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  stopped 
for  the  night.  The  dense  fog  and  drizzle 
added  to  the  increasing  darkness;  icy  winds 
blew  down  on  us  from  the  mountain  as  we 
stamped  into  the  little  hut,  tired  and  cold 
and  hungry.  Here  we  found  a  small  but 
comfortable  dining-room;  across  the  hall 
two  bedrooms,  each  with  all  the  furnishings 
of  a  hotel  chamber;  and  behind  these  a 
warm,  spacious  kitchen.  The  two  women 
who  dispense  the  hospitality  of  this  lonely 
hostelry  gave  us  a  smiling  welcome,  and 
in  labored  English  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  gladness  at  our  unexpected 
arrival. 

Supper  over,  we  sat  around  the  kitchen 
stove,  smoking  our  pipes  and  comparing 
impressions.  Soon  there  was  a  crunching 
of  snow,  a  scratching  of  hobnails  on  the 
rocks,  the  ever-welcome  sound  of  spoken 
English,  and  a  party  of  five  young  Ameri- 
cans with  their  guides  came  stamping  in, 
their  cheeks  aglow  and  their  eyes  sparkling 
with  satisfaction.  They  had  just  come 
down  from  the  summit,  and  were  going 
back  to  Chamonix  that  night.  Their  stop 
was  just  long  enough  to  collect  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  to  get  a  bite  of  food. 
With  a  hasty  good-by,  and  wishing  us  luck, 
they  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  the 
vast  silence  gradually  swallowing  up  the 
sound  of  their  descending  steps. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  our  guides 
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came  trooping  in  from  the  mysterious 
gloom  to  tell  us  their  plan.  They  were  to 
wake  us  at  midnight,  and  we  were  to  start 
up  the  mountain-side  by  lantern  light. 
This  would  enable  us  to  get  over  the  loose 
snow  before  the  sun  melted  it  into  knee- 
deep  softness.  We  crept  into  our  chilly 
beds;  almost  immediately,  it  seemed,  we 
heard  our  guides  calling: 

"Eh  Men,  messieurs,  il  est  minuit,  et  il 
jaut  que  vous  reveiller  vous." 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  donned  our 
gaiters,  bound  our  destinies  together  with 
the  rope,  and  set  forth.  The  clouds  had 
rolled  by,  and  over  our  heads  the  sky 
spread  its  canopy  of  velvety  black,  pierced 
at  every  point  by  the  glinting  stars.  In  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  they  seemed  almost 
near  enough  to  touch.  Far,  far  below  us 
the  incandescents  mapped  out  the  streets 
of  Chamonix  with  tiny,  gleaming  dots. 

Bearing  each  a  candle-lantern  we  found 
the  path.  Up,  up  we  trudged,  the  dim 
light  of  the  lanterns  casting  weird  shadows 
over  the  gray  whiteness  of  the  snow,  the 
deep  silence  broken  only  by  the  crunch  of 
our  laboring  steps  and  the  clatter  of  our 
iron-shod  axe-handles.  Vast  depths  of 
eternal  snow  covered  everything;  here  and 
there  a  black,  jagged  crag  thrust  its  shad- 
owy bulk  through  the  mystical  whiteness. 

Slowly  the  velvety  blackness  of  the  sky 
changed  into  a  delicate  blue,  the  myriad 
stars  lost  their  brilliancy  and  melted  away, 
and  the  sun,  rising  behind  the  mountain  in 
front  of  us,  threw  veils  of  shimmering  gold 
over  the  rich  greens  and  browns  of  the 
mountain-tops  in  the  valley  below. 

It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  day  promised 
to  be  ideal.  The  glare  of  the  snow  was 
blinding,  and  on  a  large  plateau  we  stopped 
to  put  on  our  green  goggles.  The  heat  and 
violent  exercise  were  by  now  engendering 
in  us  all  a  mighty  thirst.  This  we  tried  to 
quench  by  taking  long  draughts  of  vin 
ordinaire,  of  which  we  had  brought  an 
ample  supply.  It  was  torture  not  to  be 
able  to  melt  a  little  snow  in  our  cups  and 
quaff  the  cooling  water,  but  the  guides  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  this,  saying  it 
would  bring  on  "goitre"  and  all  manner  of 
ills. 

Continuing  thus  in  our  patient,  toilsome 
plodding,  we  left  the  plateau  and  turned 
to  the  right.  Before  us  rose  another  slope. 
Steeper  than  any  which  we  had  yet  ascend- 


ed, and  mounting  to  the  top  of  this  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  ridge,  the  so- 
called  Cole  du  Dome.  Dropping  off  abrupt- 
ly on  the  opposite  side,  it  rose  to  the  left  in 
steep,  smooth  hardness.  The  wind  had 
come  up  suddenly  as  we  approached  this 
ridge,  and  now  blew  directly  across  it. 
Particles  of  loose,  gravelly  snow  were  hurled 
by  the  fierce  gusts  into  our  faces,  making 
them  smart  and  sting.  Pulling  down  our 
caps  so  that  only  our  noses  and  cheeks  were 
exposed,  and  with  our  eyes  protected  by  the 
goggles,  we  dropped  to  our  knees  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  ridge.  It  was  slow  prog- 
ress. The  leading  guide  cut  step  after 
step  with  his  axe,  and  we,  following,  used 
these  or  cut  fresh  ones  to  suit  our  respective 
needs. 

The  heat  now  gave  way  to  a  biting  cold, 
penetrating  our  thick  clothes  and  heavy 
mittens.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  blew  the  wind, 
swooping  down  in  fitful  gusts.  Fingers  and 
toes  stiffened  and  grew  numb,  till  finally 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  grasp  our  axes 
and  cling  to  the  rough-hewn  steps.  But  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge  we  saw  a  little  hut — 
the  Refuge  V  allot — looming  up  as  a  welcome 
goal.  Every  now  and  then  an  unusually 
fierce  gust  of  wind  laden  with  the  stinging 
snow  would  make  an  attempt  to  blow  us 
off  over  the  almost  perpendicular  declivity 
on  our  right.  As  if  by  instinct  we  dropped 
flat  on  the  ice,  clutching  desperately  at 
whatever  offered  itself. 

Thus  creeping  slowly,  pounding  new  life 
into  freezing  fingers  and  toes,  and  hugging 
close  the  icy  slope,  we  reached  the  Refuge. 
It  is  but  a  mere  hut  of  rough  boards,  some 
twenty  feet  square,  built  on  a  ledge  of  bare 
rock  and  anchored  securely  by  loose  stones 
heaped  up  around  its  sills.  Only  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  us  we  could  see  the  goal 
we  had  been  striving  to  reach  all  these 
hours — the  little  observatory  at  the  sum- 
mit. Half  frozen  and  greatly  fatigued  we 
entered  the  Refuge.  Outside  the  wind 
was  increasing  in  fury.  It  howled  loudly 
about  our  little  shelter,  making  the  rafters 
quake  with  its  fierce  onslaught.  Dense 
clouds  of  snow  beat  against  the  sides  of  the 
hut,  as  if  demanding  entrance. 

With  impassive  faces  the  guides  sat 
down  to  wait.  Could  we  reach  the  sum- 
mit to-day? 

"  Peut-etre,"  they  said,  with  dubious 
shrugs. 
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THE  average  woman  knows  so  little 
about  the  woods  that  the  woods 
do  not  appeal  to  her.  One  does 
not  have  to  look  far  to  see  the  reason  for 
this,  as  the  average  girl  is  taught,  among 
other  things,  that  it  is  not  good  form  and, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  more  or  less  "tomboyish" 
to  go  into  the  woods.  She  is  given  to 
understand  that  the  forest  is  for  boys  and 
not  for  girls  except  in  cases  where  the  Sun- 
day-school picnic  goes  to  the  woods  bodily. 

This  is  a  wrong  view  and  an  unhealthy 
one.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  growing  girls  if 
they  were  encouraged  to  indulge  more  in 
out-door  sports.  I  know  for  my  own  part 
that  one  only  has  to  learn  how  to  enjoy 
one's  self  in  order  to  create  a  longing  for 
the  wilderness. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  loneliness 
of  the  woods  is  largely  imaginary,  and  in 
reality  Nature  is  never  lonesome  after  one 
has  learned  her  ways. 

The  average  summer  campers  who  go  out 
for  a  few  weeks  or  days  usually  start  wrong, 
and  instead  of  resting  and  enjoying  them- 
selves they  succeed  only  in  wearing  them- 
selves out  and  so  come  home  exceedingly 
tired,  accusing  the  wilderness  of  being  a 
lonesome  place  that  is  unkind  to  them;  a 
place  of  bugs  and  stickers,  of  mysterious 
noises  and  crawling,  snaky  things. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
wilderness,  but  a  state  of  affairs  due  entirely 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  campers. 
How  can  they  expect  to  know  the  out-of- 
doors  in  a  week?  To  know  it  intimately 
one  must  study  it  for  years,  and  even  then 
one  cannot  learn  it  by  only  going  in  the  sun- 
shiny weather. 

Each  day  and  night,  each  variety  of 
weather  has  its  own  particular  charm,  and 
one  must  see  it  all  to  get  the  good  of  it. 

Men  who  hunt  and  fish  get  along  very 
well,  and  each  one  figures  out  his  own  par- 
ticular method;  while  with  a  woman  it  is 
different.  Not  one  woman  in  fifty  knows 
how  to  go  about  it  to  start  right;    conse- 
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quently  she  is  handicapped  and  apt  to  be 
discouraged  in  the  beginning. 

The  first  trouble  she  will  probably  meet 
with  is  in  the  selection  of  suitable  clothing 
that  is  comfortable  and  at  the  same  time 
up  to  the  requirements  of  common  custom, 
which  demands  that  a  woman  shall  not 
make  herself  conspicuous. 

The  manufacturers  of  out-door  clothing 
have  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
women  might  possibly  enjoy  going  into  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  their  husbands  and 
brothers;  therefore  there  is  nothing  prac- 
ticable on  the  market  that  is  especially  de- 
signed for  women  to  wear  in  the  woods.  1 1 
becomes  necessary,  then,  for  each  woman 
to  be  her  own  dressmaker  and  produce 
something  that  fits  the  requirements. 

I  explained  how  to  make  a  good,  service- 
able outfit  for  women  in  a  previous  number 
of  Outing,  and  I  recommended  that  gen- 
eral plan  because  I  have  found  it  extremely 
useful  and  comfortable  by  test  of  actual 
wear. 

Given  such  an  outfit,  a  woman  is  as  free 
to  go  and  come  in  the  wilderness  as  a  man. 
This  is  the  first  item  in  learning  to  enjoy 
the  wild  places,  because  it  takes  away  the 
worry  that  is  occasioned  by  a  costume  that 
does  not  fit  the  requirements  of  the  work  in 
hand. 

Given  personal  comfort,  the  next  impor- 
tant item  to  consider  is  proper  food  and 
Its  preparation  together  with  comfortable 
shelter.  The  first  involves  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  that  which  my  husband  is 
pleased  to  term  the  "grub  list."  This 
must  be  selected  with  the  idea  of  concen- 
trating as  much  palatable  food  into  as  little 
bulk  and  weight  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 

The  more  expert  one  becomes  in  wilder- 
ness ways  and  resources  the  shorter  his 
"grub  list"  becomes.  The  novice  almost 
invariably  carries  along  a  great  many  use- 
less things  and  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  the  really  useful  items,  when  he  first 
attempts  to  break  into  the  out-door  world. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  make  up  your 
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"grub  list"  because  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste,  and  the  amount  of  each  item  taken 
depends  on  how  long  the  trip  is  to  last, 
whether  you  require  much  or  little  and  also 
on  the  method  of  transportation. 

1  can  only  say  to  you,  select  plain,  whole- 
some food  that  can  be  prepared  within  the 
limitations  of  the  camp  outfit,  which  is 
always  necessarily  more  meager  than  that 
of  the  average  kitchen. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  to  study 
under  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  in  others. 

Making  camp  comfortable  and  cooking 
over  an  out-door  fire  are  matters  more 
easily  managed. 

In  regard  to  cooking:  bear  in  mind  that 
the  best  results  are  always  obtained  over  a 
small  fire  that  has  burned  down  to  a  bed 
of  coals.  Also  remember  that  this  fire 
should  never  be  built  against  a  tree  or  other 
obstacle,  because  if  the  wind  does  not  have 
a  free,  unbroken  chance  to  blow  across 
your  fire  you  will  always  have  smoke  in 
your  eyes  and  a  short  temper. 

To  prepare  a  fire  for  cooking  purposes 
have  the  men  about  the  camp  cut  two 
green  logs  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  have  them  ready  to  place  in  posi- 
tion when  you  are  ready  to  begin  cooking. 
Your  fire  should  be  built  in  an  open  space, 
and  dry,  hard  wood  should  be  used  if  it 
can  be  obtained. 

It  should  cover  as  much  space  as  your 
hat,  and  then  be  allowed  to  burn  down  un- 
til it  is  only  a  bed  of  coals.  When  it  is  in 
this  condition  have  the  logs  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  fire  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart,  parallel  to  each  other  and  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  done 
so  that  the  wind  can  blow  straight  across 
the  fire  between  the  logs. 

Now  have  a  little  heap  of  small,  dry 
sticks  at  hand  so  that  you  can  feed  your  fire 
with  two  or  three  twigs  at  a  time  as  you 
may  require,  to  keep  a  steady  heat. 

Such  a  fire  will  cook  a  meal  for  three  or 
four  people  quickly,  and  if  you  are  careful 
to  keep  to  the  side  so  that  the  wind  blows 
crosswise  in  front  of  you,  you  will  not  be  at 
all  troubled  with  smoke. 

Remember  that  you  are  using  tin  or  thin 
sheet-iron  vessels  to  cook  in  and  that  they 
are  placed  directly  on  the  fire,  therefore  the 
contents  will  burn  quickly  if  much  blaze  is 
used.  The  bed  of  coals  produces  a  steady 
heat,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  cook  over  a  bed 


of  coals  as  it  is  to  cook  on  a  stove;  the  only 
difference  is  that  you  must  get  used  to  the 
out-door  cooking. 

This  is  a  matter,  however,  that  can  be 
learned  with  a  little  practice,  so  if  you  burn 
up  your  first  meal  use  a  smaller  fire  and  try 
again. 

The  best  way  to  do  camp  cooking  is  to 
let  the  men  of  your  party  do  it  for  you. 

The  making  of  a  comfortable  camp  bed 
is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  the  great 
trouble  being  that  it  is  usually  considered 
finished  at  about  the  point  where  it  is  just 
begun. 

Green  leaves  and  "mountain  feathers" 
are  usually  deceitful  in  appearance,  so  that 
what  looks  to  be  a  good  soft  bed  will  de- 
velop low  places  and  bumps  of  every  size 
and  shape  when  you  try  to  sleep  on  it. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  make  a  comfort- 
able camp  bed:  have  the  men  cut  a  couple 
of  arm- loads  of  slender  straight  poles  the 
si7e  of  your  finger;  lay  these  side  by  side 
very  evenly  on  the  ground  to  be  covered  by 
the  bed.  They  should  be  laid  about  an 
inch  apart  and  then  another  layer  laid  cross- 
wise  on  top  of  them  in  the  same  manner. 
You  can  have  two  or  more  layers;  the  more 
you  use  the  better  your  bed  will  be,  because 
these  poles  make  your  spring  mattress. 

When  this  mattress  is  done  see  that 
leaves  and  very  small  twigs  are  evenly  piled 
on  top  of  it  until  they  are  three  feet  or 
more  in  depth. 

Over  these  spread  an  oiled  muslin  sheet 
and  then  spread  your  blankets  on  top  of 
the  sheet,  which  should  be  made  long,  like 
a  double  blanket,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled 
up  over  the  blankets  and  used  for  your 
bedspread. 

This  oiled  muslin  sheet  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  youroutfit,  because  it  keeps  the 
dampness  from  coming  up  from  the  ground 
and  it  is  also  water  proof  and  wind  proof, 
and  therefore  warm  when  pulled  up  over 
the  blankets. 

You  can  make  it  very  easily  by  simply 
buying  four  yards  of  unbleached  double- 
width  sheeting,  hemming  it  up  as  you 
would  a  sheet,  and  then  having  it  oiled  with 
linseed  oil,  which  should  be  rubbed  into  the 
cloth  by  hand  and  not  painted  on  with  a 
brush. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in 
camp,  and  in  case  of  stress  it  can  be  used 
over  and  under  the  bed  as  described  above 
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without  even  putting  up  a  tent  over  it; 
though  a  tent  should  be  used  for  comfort. 
Cleaning  camp  dishes  is  one  of  the  buga- 
boos of  camp  life,  yet  it  is  a  very  simple 
process.     I  turn  this  job  over  to  my  hus- 


convenient  rock  and  begins  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  mud  into  the  frying-pan.  Then 
he  dips  up  a  little  bit  of  water  and  with  a 
handful  of  moss  proceeds  to  scour  and  rinse 
alternately  on   every  dirty  dish  until  the 


A  helping  hand  should  not  be  despised. 


band,  who  takes  the  dirty,  greasy  frying- 
pans  and  other  cooking  utensils  down  to 
the  creek,  where  there  is  plenty  of  moss 
and  sandy  mud,  and  there,  with  his  pipe 
a-light,   he  sits  complacently  down  on  a 


camp  culinary  furniture  shines  like  a  brand 
new  pin. 

I  used  to  be  skeptical  about  the  cleanli- 
ness of  this  process,  but  it  will  certainly 
scour   a  frying-pan   that   has    had    grease 
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burned  in  it  until  it  is  as  bright  as  new;  so 
it  is  really  better  than  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that  men  do 
not  really  object  to  dish-washing  in  camp 
provided  they  are  asked  to  do  it  and  then 
taught  how. 

If  a  woman  goes  to  the  woods  and  follows 
these  general  directions  she  will  enjoy  her- 
self as  well  as  any  man  and  learn  a  good 
many  new  things  every  time  she  goes,  until 
after  a  while  she  will  begin  to  look  forward 
to  the  spare  time  that  she  can  spend  in  the 
wilderness.  Then  there  will  be  consider- 
ably more  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  and 
realization  of  a  trip  to  the  wilds  than  she 
can  possibly  get  from  putting  in  the  same 
time  in  a  humdrum  social  way. 

Staying  at  home  is  largely  habit,  and  new 
habits  are  easily  formed  if  one  goes  about 
it  right.     About  all  that  one  needs  is  some 


one  to  point  out  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  when  one  starts  in  on  anything  new 
there  is  usually  enough  novelty  about  it  to 
furnish  an  excuse  for  going  on. 

The  beauty  of  the  wilderness  is  found  in 
its  quiet  peacefulness,  its  freedom  from 
restraint  and  from  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern social  usages. 

There  is  a  calm  serenity,  a  strength  and 
restful  solidity  about  the  wilderness,  even 
in  its  most  boisterous  moods,  that  quiets 
tired  nerves  and  builds  up  worn  humanity 
as  nothing  else  will.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  why  women  should 
take  to  the  woods,  and  every  woman  will 
gladly  become  a  pilgrim  after  she  finds  out, 
as  I  have,  what  a  godsend  the  wilderness 
can  be  to  those  who  understand  how  to  go 
back  to  first  principles  and  live  for  a  time 
the  wholesome  primitive  life. 


■  Spread  your  oiled  muslin  sheet  first." 
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CHARLES  G.   D.  ROBERTS 

DROP.  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS, 
*  whose  story,  Red  Fox,  is  now  run- 
ning in  Outing,  writes  of  things  and  places 
that  he  has  loved  from  his  youth  up.  The 
Canada  woods  have  been  his  playground, 
he  was  born  and  bred  on  the  edge  of  them, 
and  the  call  of  summer  lures  him  from  the 
city  and  the  desk  to  the  waters  of  Northern 
lakes  and  rivers  with  jaw-breaking  Indian 
names,  lures  him  back  to  the  paddle  and  the 
camp-fire,  the  wood-smoke  and  the  bed  of 
boughs.  The  woods  of  his  own  province 
of  New  Brunswick  are  known  to  him  as  in- 
timately as  the  byways  of  his  home  place, 
Fredericton. 
The  sport  of  which  he  is  fondest  is  "shoot- 


ing rapids,  "  and  the  most  dangerous  quick- 
water  of  those  regions  has  been  traveled  by 
his  canoe.  One  of  his  recent  vacation  trips 
covered  a  route  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  water,  and  the  accompanying  pho- 
tograph was  made  in  one  of  the  camps  of 
this  pilgrimage.  His  two  sons,  both  hardy 
woodsmen,  were  with  him.  They  went  by 
canoe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Touladi  in 
Quebec,  down  Lake  Temiscouta,  through 
the  Madawaska  River  to  the  St.  John  and 
thence  down  to  Fredericton. 

When  the  party  reached  the  Little  Falls 
of  the  Madawaska,  the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
warned  them  against  trying  to  run  these 
perilous  rapids,  which  none  but  expert 
guides  dared  attempt.  Professor  Roberts 
was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  while  half  the 
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village  gathered  on  the  bridge  near  by,  he 
shot  his  canoe  into  the  stream,  and  boiled 
through  the  rapids,  down  the  rock-strewn 
way,  and  came  into  quiet  water  without 
damage.  To  master  another  rapid  is  like 
hanging  a  new  scalp  to  his  girdle,  and  as  a 
sportsman  he  numbers  his  "collection  of 
rapids"  as  some  men  treasure  the  heads 
and  horns  of  big  game. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Roberts 
was  a  professor  in  the  Kings  College  of 
Nova  Scotia,  he  was  a  fiery  and  untamed 
football  player  of  the  college  team.  He 
won  distinction  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  on  the  team,  but  as  one  of  the  best 
players  in  the  field.  His  son,  Lloyd  Rob- 
erts, who  also  has  chosen  a  literary  career, 
remembers  with  vivid  detail  his  dismay 
and  indignation  as  a  youngster  when  he 
was  wont  to  see  his  professional  and  dig- 
nified father  tumbled  on  his  head  by  the 
godless  undergraduates  in  the  heat  of  the 
charging  scrimmage. 

Professor  Roberts  has  conserved  his 
prime  physical  fitness,  even  in  the  cramp- 
ing confines  of  New  York  life,  and  is  an  ath- 
lete of  uncommon  strength  and  skill.  One 
of  his  "parlor  tricks"  finds  few  imitators, 
except  among  out-and-out  "strong  men." 
Gripping  the  rung  of  a  chair  in  his  right 
fist,  he  can  raise  in  air  a  heavy  man  sitting 
thereon,  simply  by  the  skill  and  strength  of 
his  arm.  A  German  professor  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds  was  not  bulky  enough 
to  baffle  the  performer  of  this  hardy  feat. 

Professor  Roberts  knows  the  wild  life 
of  which  he  writes  with  such  charming 
intimacy  and  sympathetic  understanding. 
As  a  boy,  his  life  was  passed  on  a  large 
glebe  farm  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
forest  marched  for  miles  back  of  his  father's 
house.  He  used  to  follow  the  trails  and 
study  at  close  range  the  lives  of  the  birds 
and  animals  at  his  door,  and  was  soon  won 
away  from  the  sport  of  killing  things.  The 
time  came  when  these  trips  afield  with  a 
gun  left  remorse  in  their  wake  and  he 
ceased  to  hunt  to  slay.  His  son  Douglas, 
however,  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter,  and  shot 
two  deer  last  winter,  a  notable  feat  for  a 
lad  of  sixteen. 

It  has  been  said  that  Professor  Roberts 
writes  his  books  and  stories  in  lonely  wood- 
land retreats  where  he  can  have  the  "at- 
mosphere" he  seeks  to  breathe  into  his 
places  and  people.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 


his  literary  work  is  done  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  cities  or  wherever  time  serves, 
and  the  pictures  of  his  beloved  land  of  the 
North  are  stored  in  his  mind,  ready  for  the 
artist's  transmutation. 

JOHN   BOUCHER 
RAPIDS  PILOT 

'W/ITHOUT  John  Boucher,  Sault  Ste. 
^'  Alarie  has  lost  half  its  charm.  Few 
characters  anywhere  were  as  widely  known 
or  as  universally  respected,  and  his  friends 
were  scattered  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Boucher  was  known  to  the  tourists  as 
the  most  famous  of  rapids  pilots.  'Twas 
he  who  first  introduced,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  ride  of  danger  as  a  source 
of  amusement.  For  many  years  "Shoot- 
ing the  rapids"  in  the  Indian  canoes  has 
been  a  sport  no  tourist  has  missed.  Every 
steamer  stops  in  the  locks  long  enough  to 
allow  for  it. 

With  the  years,  as  the  crowds  increased, 
many  Indians  were  required  to  accomimo- 
date  them.  A  dozen  or  more  canoes  were 
filled  and  re-filled  and  no  time  lost.  But 
it  was  each  tourist's  ambition  to  shoot  the 
rapids  with  John  Boucher  himself.  There 
was  a  sort  of  distinction  in  this.  Had  his 
special  canoe  been  a  hundred  times  its  size 
it  would  not  have  been  large  enough. 

With  an  Indian  in  the  stern  he  poled  his 
light  bark  to  the  head  of  the  falls.  All  in 
a  second  the  paddles  were  lifted.  The 
angry  current  caught  it,  wheeled  it  about, 
took  it  like  lightning  down  the  mad  rush- 
ing river  that  leaped  and  shrieked  in  its 
wild  death  dance,  struggling  to  dash  the 
canoe  against  the  ragged  rocks  hiding  in  the 
fleecy  foam. 

Many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  rapids 
— in  fact,  it  is  said  a  white  man  cannot  run 
the  rapids — but  never  a  life  was  lost  with 
John  Boucher  as  guide. 

He  loved  this  danger.  Standing  in  the 
bow,  his  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  his  face 
wet  with  spray,  he  fixed  his  keen  eye  on  the 
shifting  trail  through  the  foam. 

From  the  head  of  the  falls  to  their  foot 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  In  three  min- 
utes he  was  conqueror  in  the  battle  of  rock 
and  wave.  His  whoop  and  laugh  said  "All 
is  well"  to  those  huddled  under  the  rubber 
apron   as  the  seething  current   shot  the 


The  famous  rapids  guide,  John  Boucher. 
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canoe  from  the 
deafening  thunder 
into  the  most 
peaceful  calm. 

It  is  a  ride  of 
death,  but  who 
feared  death  with 
John  Boucher  as 
guide!  Long  before 
he  died  he  would 
have  turned  his 
paddle  over  to  a 
younger  Indian, 
but  the  tourists 
would  not  have  it. 
Hisnameandfame 
had  reached  them 
long  before  they 
ever  came  to  the 
Sault — every  sou- 
venir of  the  place 
bore  his  likeness, 
every  canoe  on  the 

river  had  his  name  on  its  bow.  He  was 
the  most  prominent  figure  by  far  in  all  the 
country  round — and  so  until  he  died  in 
his  bed  his  boat  was  full  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  all  the  summers  long,  a  lifetime 
through. 

People,  themselves  grown  old,  returningin 


•afteryears  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  found 
John  Boucher 
young  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  had  left 
him  long  ago. 

He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  with 
powerful  shoulders 
and  muscles  of 
iron.  He  stooped 
slightly  as  he  walk- 
ed. His  step  was 
quick  and  light, 
caught  from  the 
trail.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  the  white 
man,  and  formany 
years  had  worn 
a  broad  band  of 
mourning  around 
his  slouch  hat. 
He  had  masses 
of  blue-black  hair  tumbling  over  his  fore- 
head, skin  of  polished  bronze  and  un- 
der his  heavy  brows  great  red-brown  eyes 
smouldered  like  coals  in  classic  features. 

When  he  spoke  his  fine  countenance 
lighted  up,  his  whole  being  swelled  with 
emotion — swaying  with  many  a  graceful 
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gesture — clothing  his  story  in  all  the  flow- 
ery terms  of  the  wilderness. 

John  Boucher,  like  the  Chief  of  the  Sen- 
ecas,  might  have  fitly  proclaimed,  "  I  am 
an  orator,  "  for  he  was  an  orator  born.  He 
loved  to  tell  of  the  early  days  of  Bow-e-ting, 
now  the  world-famed  Sault,  when  it  was 
only  an  Indian  fishing  village;  where  the 
plumed  and  painted  warriors  danced  by 
the  camp-fires'  glow  and  smoked  their  pipes 
at  the  Chief's  lodge,  which  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  great  power-house  of  the 
tribes  now  stands. 

He  wove  many  a  tale  of  the  days  of  the 
fur  companies  when  the  bateaux  of  the. 
French  had  command  of  the  river,  and  he 
sang  many  a  song  he  had  learned  from  the 
voyageur.  It  was  so  interesting  to  listen 
to  him  tell  of  the  days  before  the  locks 
were  built,  when  it  took  a  month  to  drag 
a  vessel  one  mile  over  the  land,  and  when 
flour  was  fifty  dollars  a  barrel  at  the  Sault! 

"  1  remember, "  he  would  often  say,  "the 
first  time  I  ever  tasted  white  bread.  I  was 
only  a  child.  The  officers'  children  of  Fort 
Brady  came  out  one  afternoon  eating  bread 
and  butter.  I  grabbed  it  from  them  and 
ran  and  hid  to  eat  it;  afterward  I  used  to 
hide  behind  the  trees  and  wait  for  them; 
when  1  jumped  out  and  scared  them  they 
would  drop  the  bread  and  run  away.  How 
good  it  tasted  to  an  Indian  child,"  smack- 
ing his  lips  at  the  recollection. 

John  Boucher  was  one  of  the  early  mail 
carriers  who  trailed  the  snow  coaster  of 
that  region  with  sledge  dogs  and  snow 
shoes,  and  carried  money  in  gold.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  U.  S.  mail  carrier  be- 
tween Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Saginaw.  Until 
i860  he  had  not  even  the  Mackinaw  Trail 
as  guide.  Often  he  carried  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  fur  companies,  and  as  trav- 
elers went  from  point  to  point  with  the 
mail  carriers,  and  as  these  travelers  were 
not  always  strictly  honest,  John  had  often 
to  risk  his  life  in  defense  of  the  mail. 

During  the  time  that  Frederic  Baraga 
was  compiling  his  dictionary  of  the  Chip- 
pewa language,  John  Boucher  was  his  in- 
terpreter and  helper.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  celebrated  Bishop,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  "Star  of  the  Soul." 

In  spite  of  the  sentiment  of  old  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman,  that  "the  only  good  Indian 
is  a  dead  Indian,"  he  loved  John  Boucher. 
Every  day  the  General  spent  at  the  Sault, 


John  was  in  constant  attendance.  As 
with  Millard  Fillmore  and  General  Sheri- 
dan and  many  others,  John  went  as  guide 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  water  with  Sher- 
man, and  when  they  walked  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  the  General  showed  his 
friendship  by  walking  hours  at  a  time  with 
his  arm  round  Boucher's  neck. 

John  Boucher  was  a  Chippewa  half-breed, 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  the  noted  chief 
Oga  (Linto  Pickerel),  and  his  father  a 
wealthy  fur  trader,  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  writer  and  explorer,  Pierre  Boucher. 
He  was  born  on  the  rapids'  bank,  their 
roar  had  been  his  lullaby,  he  had  spent  his 
life  on  their  wild  bosom,  and  he  loved 
them.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  toward 
the  last,  when  he  was  too  weak  to  go  down 
to  the  shore,  and  used  to  sit,  listen  and 
look  with  tearful  eyes: 

"I  hope  I  shall  die  before  they  dam  the 
rapids.  John  loves  them  free,  and  in  my 
grave  I  want  to  be  near  where  I  can  hear 
them  singing  always!" 

John  married  a  Chippewa  squaw  and 
educated  a  large  family  of  children.  He 
was  a  devout  Catholic.  For  fifty-three 
years  not  a  mass  was  sung  that  his  deep 
voice  was  absent  from  the  choir.  Never 
was  he  known  to  take  his  canoe  out  or  to 
fish  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand Indians  who,  when  the  winter  set  in, 
would  go  to  the  timbers  and  camp  with  the 
lumbermen  until  spring. 

When  John  Boucher  died  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  on  the  river  bank  by 
every  citizen  of  prominence  in  the  region 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Indians  came 
two  and  three  days'  journey  to  be  present. 
With  him  passed  away  a  landmark  of  the 
great  Northwest. 

As  a  rapids'  pilot  he  was  known  to  the 
largest  numbers;  as  rapids'  pilot  he  will  be 
most  missed  and  best  remembered. 

POLO    AT    ST.    PETERSBURG 

CPORT,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  understands 
*^  the  word,  is  little  known  in  Russia, 
The  poorer  classes  have  no  time  for  field 
games,  and  the  aristocracy,  apparently, 
does  not  care  to  make  the  effort.  Horse- 
racing;  viewed  from  luxurious  grand  stands, 
with  English  and  American  jockeys  to  do 
the  work,  or  shooting  parties  where  the 
game  is  driven  in  by  beaters,  seems  to  be 
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the  only  out-door  diversions  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Polo  Club 
must  depend  almost  entirely  on  its  foreign 
residents  for  its  existence.  The  game  was 
introduced  into  Russia  by  Prince  Belizel- 
ski,  and  it  is  entirely  through  his  efforts 
that  it  has  been  kept  up.  The  field,  club- 
house and  stables  are  on  his  private 
grounds,  situated  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Neva,  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 
He  also  maintains  a  large  string  of  ponies, 
that  are  generously  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  visiting  polo  men,  or  resident  players 
who  are  not  provided  with  mounts. 

The  Prince  became  an  enthusiast  while 
at  school  and  college  in  England,  and  in 
some  ways  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
players  in  the  world.  Like  almost  all  well- 
educated  Russians,  he  is  a  splendid  lin- 
guist, and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
him,  while  acting  as  captain,  to  coach  the 
other  members  of  the  team  in  two  or  three 
different  languages.  The  coaching  of  a 
good  swift  game  requires  rapid  thought, 
and,  during  an  exciting  scurry,  to  change 
from  Russian  to  English,  English  to  Ger- 
man, and  German  to  French,  according  to 
the  player  to  be  advised,  calls  for  a  rapidity 
of  brain  action  that  few  people  possess. 

The  principal  active  members  of  the  club 
are  drawn  from  the  different  foreign  Em- 
bassies and  Legations.  Possibly  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  are  the  best  represented, 
though  Germany,  France,  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium all  have  players  among  their  secre- 
taries and  attaches.  On  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  through  frost  and 
bad  weather,  the  playing  season  is  very 
short.  The  field  is  rarely  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  be  used,  except  from  the  latter  part 
of  June  until  the  first  part  of  August,  or 
about  six  weeks  in  all.  During  that  time 
there  is  regular  polo  three  times  a  week, 
but  almost  every  day  the  weather  is  fine 
some  enthusiasts  are  out  for  a  turn  at  the 
ball. 

Owing  to  the  distance,  games  with  out- 
side clubs  are  rare,  but  many  matches  are 
arranged  among  the  members.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  on  the  day  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  inter-club  affairs: 
the  Anglo-Saxons  against  the  World.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  were  victorious,  and  the 
picture  shows  the  winning  team  before  the 


score-board,  while  the  large  figures  back  of 
them  tell  the  story  of  a  close  and  well-con- 
tested match.  The  defenders  of  this  proud 
title  were  Mr.  Spencer  Eddy,  first  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  Captain  Ber- 
tine  and  Messrs.  Bowmont  and  Spurling  of 
the  English  Embassy.  The  World  was  rep- 
resented by  two  Russians,  a  German  and 
an  Austrian.  Captain  Mott,  the  American 
Military  Attache,  acted  as  umpire. 

The  pretty  little  club-house  is  a  favorite 
resort,  on  regular  polo  days,  of  the  diplo- 
matic set  and  smart  Russian  society,  who 
drive  out  from  the  city  for  a  chat  and  cup 
of  tea  on  the  piazza,  or  under  the  brightly 
covered  umbrellas  about  the  grounds. 

The  ponies  used  are  mostly  brought  over 
from  England.  There  are  some  home-bred 
ones,  but  they  cannot  compete  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  well-trained  imported 
ponies. 

EARL    FITZWILLIAM    AS    A 
TREASURE    SEEKER 

pARL  FITZWILLIAM,  Master  of  the 
^-^  Wentworth  Hounds  and  of  the  Wicklow 
Harriers,  a  sportsman  of  no  small  repute 
in  the  world  of  horses,  dogs,  yachts  and 
game  preserves,  flitted  through  New  York 
last  winter  on  a  quest  for  buried  treasure. 
He  was  not  in  need  of  the  pieces-of-eight 
and  doubloons  in  the  old  sea-chests  alleged 
to  be  buried  in  the  sands  of  Cocos  Island 
off  the  Central  American  coast,  but  as  a 
"sporty"  venture  of  a  hardy  and  hazard- 
ous kind,  the  mission  mightily  attracted 
this  young  Briton.  It  was  such  a  venture 
as  seemed  to  clash  with  all  workaday  no- 
tions of  this  Twentieth  Century  age  of  prac- 
ticalities, and  in  the  trail  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam  followed  gorgeous  rumors  of  a  map 
found  by  chance  in  possession  of  a  wicked 
old  sailor,  and  all  the  traditional  trappings 
that  go  with  a  romance  of  buried  treasure. 
The  truth  was  that  this  adventurous 
young  Briton,  seeking  new  out-door  ex- 
citement, read  the  highly  colored  reports  of 
a  hoard  buried  on  Cocos  Key,  such  bewitch- 
ing fancies  as  have  been  floating  round  this 
speck  of  land  for  years  and  years.  Many 
have  sought  it  and  failed.  1 1  may  be  there, 
for  Panama  lies  close  by,  and  who  knows 
but  that  when  that  ancient  stronghold  was 
sacked  by  Morgan  and  his  pirates,  rich  store 
of  booty  was  hidden  in  a  convenient  spot. 
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And  scores  of  buccaneers  were  hovering  in 
those  seas  when  there  were  no  safe-deposit 
vaults  at  hand  for  storing  bulky  valu- 
ables. 

Some  weeks  after  Earl  Fitzwilliam  sailed 
on  his  quest  reports  came  back  which  made 
the  romance  artistically  complete.  An- 
other band  of  treasure-hunters,  landing  in 
this  desolate  spot,  had  come  into  conflict 
with  the  sporting  Briton  and  his  faithful 
sailors.  They  fought,  not  with  cutlasses 
and  flint-locks,  but  with  repeating  rifles 
and  high  explosives.  The  Earl  was  beaten 
off,  when  about  to  find  the  buried  millions. 


and,  carrying  his  wounded  to  the  boats, 
sailed  away  swearing  vengeance  and  a 
speedy  return. 

This  tale  came  via  Panama,  where  im- 
aginations are  heated  and  volatile,  and 
lacks  complete  confirmation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  led  an  ex- 
pedition after  the  Cocos  treasure,  and  this 
much  is  worth  noting  as  a  sample  of  what 
hardy  and  stirring  young  men  will  do  for 
diversion.  He  is  of  the  breed  which 
hunts  big  game,  and  climbs  mountains  and 
explores  jungles  for  the  reward  of  the  fun 
there  is  in  it. 


w 
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STRANGE  THINGS  ABOUT  ANIMALS 


THE  ARISTOCRATIC  ROBIN 

VY/HEN  that  most  gracefully  built  bird 
*"     of    all,    the    robin,  runs   across  the 
lawn  he  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  the  quick, 
alert  fellow  of  action. 

The  robin  is  a  great  nuisance  when  the 
nest  is  undergoing  repairs  or  has  to  be  re- 
built, for  he  everlastingly  bothers  the  lady 
robin  while  she  goes  about  her  fine  art  of 
nest-building.  Does  he  ever  assist  in  the 
good  work?  Not  he.  He  will  not  soil 
his  pretty  bill  with  one  bit  of  lint  or  moss, 
or  anything  necessary  for  the  nest.  After 
the  little  fellows  are  hatched  he  becomes 
a  genuine  old  he-hen,  and  will  hover  the 
nest  while  the  lady  is  away  for  worms  for 
her  young.  He  may  once  in  a  while  forget 
his  lordliness  and  bring  a  worm  for  his  lady, 
but  as  for  food  for  his  offspring,  the  fuzzy 
little  fellows  would  starve  were  they  to 
depend  upon  papa  robin  for  food.  He  sel- 
dom bothers  about  the  little  ones'  first 
flight  attempts,  and  will  sit  perched  hand- 
ily by  while  mamma  tackles  the  delightful 
task.  But  let  danger  approach  the  young 
or  the  mate,  and  lo  and  behold!  Mr. 
Robin  becomes  a  genuine  fighter,  and  will 
draw  near  to  the  jaws  of  death  boldly  and 
without  hesitation.  He  is  a  great  lover, 
a  poor  provider,  a  bad  worker,  a  fine  nurse 
— if  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than  hover 
the  nest;  but  in  the  time  of  danger  he  is  a 
success,  a  regular  knight  and  a  bold  de- 
fender of  his  family. 

EVEN  A  DOG  HATES  CASTOR  OIL 

A  DOSE  of  castor  oil  is  as  disagreeable 
■**•  to  the  ailing  dog  as  to  the  ailing  hu- 
man being.  He  kicks  against  it,  and  does 
right,  when  he  is  grabbed  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  with  his  jaws  yanked  apart 
with  a  towel  awaits  the  nasty  dose.  This 
is  poured  down  his  neck — on  the  outside. 
It  is  usually  followed  by  a  few  more  doses, 
all  of  which  go  the  same  way — which  is  the 
wrong  way.  The  jaws  are  in  a  vise,  the 
dog  is  in  torture,  and  he  is  ready  to  con- 
demn his  very  best  friend  for  thus  treating 
him  shabbily.  If  they  only  were  sensible 
enough  to  know  how  any  dog,  from  the 
meanest  cur  to  the  bluest-blooded  canine 
on    earth   was    in     the    habit    of    taking 


his  oil,  it  would  be  different.  But  they 
are  all  at  sea  on  the  subject,  and  poor 
doggie  is  about  dead  when  a  friend  utters: 

"Hump!  All  chumps  on  dogs,  I  see. 
Pour  the  stuff  over  the  poor  fellow's  paws. " 

Lo,  and  behold!  The  wise  few  who 
thought  they  knew  all  about  dogs  and  dog 
things  learned  something  to  their  credit 
when  they  saw  how  carefully  Towser  licked 
his  paws,  cleaned  them  and  thus  took  his 
oil  without  fuss  and  in  the  proper  way. 

A  LOYAL  FOSTER  MOTHER 

A  SMALL  dachshund  belonging  to  a 
•**•  farmer  in  New  Brunswick,  after  disap- 
pearing for  a  number  of  days,  was  found  to 
be  nursing  a  litter  of  puppies  beneath  the 
barn.  When  the  good  people  were  trans- 
ferring the  family  from  the  cold  October  air 
to  a  box  in  the  warm  kitchen,  they  heard 
a  strange  little  whimpering  sound  close  by, 
and  soon  discovered  another  little  brother 
shivering  and  forlorn  in  an  adjoining  buck- 
wheat field.  As  soon  as  they  had  arranged 
for  the  uninvited  guests,  the  puppies  were 
all  put  together  in  the  box  with  the  dachs- 
hund, when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
the  mother  snarled  furiously  and  would  not 
recognize  the  poor  little  waif  of  the  buck- 
wheat field  as  one  of  her  own  offspring.  It 
was  not  surprising  for,  while  the  five  first- 
found  pups  were  plump  and  sturdy,  the  out- 
cast was  thin  and  weak  and  not  half  the 
size  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  However, 
his  life  was  to  be  rescued  if  in  any  way  pos- 
sible, so  a  nursing  bottle  was  brought  to 
light  and  a  trial,  that  proved  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  was  made.  And  then,  as 
hope  was  growing  dim,  some  one  thought 
of  the  old  black  cat  who  had  been  a  most 
loving  and  faithful  mother  to  an  astound- 
ing number  of  wee  kittens  and  was  even 
then  purring  in  a  basket  to  two  small 
downy  balls,  and  without  warning  a  third 
member  was  added  to  the  peaceful  scene. 
The  stranger  was  rough  and  clumsy  and 
fearfully  lacking  in  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy, perhaps  unfit  company  for  her  care- 
fully brought  up  little  ones;  but,  in  the 
greatness  of  the  mother's  heart  all  minor 
grievances  were  shoved  aside  and  the  little 
outcast  was  welcomed  to  her  heart.  He 
had  found  a  home  at  last. 


THE.  VIE^V-POINT 

By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  COMMER- 
CIALISM IN   COLLEGE  SPORT? 


In  the  June  McClure's  was  an  article  by 
H.  B.  Needham,.  which  I  recommend  to 
every  friend  of  college  sport.  Not  because 
it  rings  a  new  note,  for  the  theme  on  which 
it  dwells  is  one  some  of  us  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  than  the  average 
have  been  sounding  for  many  years;  but 
for  the  reason  that  it  marshals  an  array 
of  facts  bearing  on  commercialism  in  col- 
lege sport  which  is  startling  and,  1  hope, 
convincing  to  fathers  and  other  indiffer- 
ent spectators. 

A  great  deal  is  being  written  first  and 
last  on  the  college  athlete,  on  athletic  com- 
mercialism, on  professionalism;  and  al- 
ways one  hears  the  same  monotonous  cry 
raised  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  for  "rule 
revision." 

During  the  nearly  twenty  years  I  have 
been  studying  and  writing  on  these  sub- 
jects the  one  thing  1  have  emphasized  over 
and  over  again  is  need  of  spirit  rather 
than  of  rules.  In  all  conscience  there  are 
rules  enough.  There  always  have  been. 
Yet  faculties  and  athletic  comimittees  and 
alumni  legisjators  go  on  devoting  them- 
selves to  rule  making  rather  than  to  spirit 
building.  Always  we  find  some  university 
seeking  rules  to  fit  individuals  —  individ- 
ual transgressors,  individual  refinements  of 
professionalism,  individual  splitting  of  hairs 
for  some  boy  who  may  be  needed  for  the 
ball  team.  John  W.  Gates,  the  notorious, 
said  no  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  in 
reply  to  the  expostulations  of  a  conscience- 
stricken  confrere,  "People  don't  ask  you 
how  you  got  your  money,  but  have  you  got 
it;  it  makes  no  difference  how  you  get  your 
money — get  it!"  and  the  spirit  dominating 
college  sport  to-day  is  about  the  same  in 
character.  Perhaps  our  athletic  commit- 
tee chairman  is  not  so  frank  as  Mr.  Gates, 
but  his  energies  are  directed  none  the  less 
determinedly  toward  a  similar  goal  of 
achievement. 

From  one  end  of  the  country   to  the 


other  and  at  various  times,  I  have  been 
criticised  for  my  unswerving  condemna- 
tion of  the  growing  tendency  to  emiploy 
professional  coaches;  and  here  again  1  say 
that  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  score 
of  years  of  close  study  of  this  subject,  the 
professional  coach  has  more  to  do  with  the 
present  spirit  in  our  universities  of  winning 
at  any  cost  than  any  other  single  factor. 
There  are  many  excellent  men  who  are 
professionals.  I  make  no  criticism  of  them 
individually;  I  would  not  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  upon  their  honesty  of  purpose  or 
their  personal  character.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  in  the  common  sense  of  things, 
the  man  who  is  employed  to  coach  and 
make  football  teams,  baseball  teams,  track 
teams,  crews,  what  you  will,  is  bound  to 
be  governed  by  the  single  thought  of  win- 
ning. It  is  his  business;  it  is  his  reputa- 
tion; it  is  his  life's  work,  his  success,  his 
all  in  all  to  turn  out  teams  that  beat  the 
combinations  of  a  rival  university.  He 
must  win  in  order  to  hold  his  job. 

You  may  talk  of  stringent  rules  and 
vigilant  committees  and  zealous  faculties 
until  you  are  black  in  the  face;  but  I  know, 
and  many  of  you,  my  readers  who  follow 
these  things  carefully,  also  know,  that  a 
coach,  aided  by  the  captain  of  the  team 
and  a  few  active  alumni,  can  do  and  do 
just  about  as  they  please.  Regularly  as 
the  football  season  comes  around,  presi- 
dents and  gentlemen  in  high  standing  in 
the  university  world  relieve  themselves  of 
certain  pent-up  feelings  through  the  news- 
papers. Football  is  damned  from  kick  off 
to  touch  down;  charged  with  trickery; 
charged  with  the  unmaking  of  character; 
charged  with  all  the  crimes  on  the  calendar, 
from  A  to  Z.  So  too,  as  the  summer  sea- 
son approaches,  worthy  professorial  gentle- 
men of  varying  college  afifiliations  inveigh 
in  print  against  summer  ball  playing  on 
hotel,  resort  and  other  semi-professional 
teams.     I  have  no  doubt  all  these  gentle- 
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men  are  sincere — at  the  time  of  writing; 
but,  when  the  football  season  draws  near 
and  the  baseball  season  is  at  hand,  and 
various  individual  illustrations  of  these 
practices  that  have  been  so  vigorously  de- 
nounced are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  worthy  presidents  and  faculty  mem- 
bers and  athletic-committee  chairmen — be- 
hold an  instant  scramble  for  a  stretching 
of  the  rule  to  fit  the  particular  case.  Of 
course,  it  is  "different "from  any  other  case 
that  ever  happened,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  talking,  writ- 
ing gentlemen  are  not  sincere.  There  is 
not  a  faculty  at  any  university  in  this 
country  that  could  not  to-morrow  abso- 
lutely stop  the  playing  of  undergraduates 
on  professionalizing  summer  resort  nines — 
if  they  really  wanted  to.  So  long  as  they 
can  split  rules  and  save  their  offending 
player,  the  offense  or  the  principle  it  in- 
volves appears  to  be  of  comparatively 
slight  interest  to  the  valiant  out-of-season 
reformers.  In  the  abstract  and  on  the 
platform  they  nearly  believe  that  they 
honestly  want  to  be  "good" — until  it  af- 
fects some  needed  player  on  the  team  of 
their  own  university. 

And  here  we  have  the  quintessence  of  the 
John  M''.  Gates  doctrine:  it  matters  not 
what  principles,  what  ethics  of  sport  you 
trample  on,  so  long  as  you  turn  out  a  win- 
ning baseball  nine.  The  faculty  relieves 
itself  of  responsibility  by  sonorous  autum- 
nal lecturing;  the  athletic  committee  "gets 
from  under"  by  maligning  the  alumni;  but 
all  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  And 
writtea  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  each 
is  the  John  W.  Gates  legend.  They  lack  the 
spirit  of  the  sportsman,  and  don't  want  to 
cultivate  it  so  long  as  it  means  weaken- 
ing their  team.  Short-sighted  policy!  I 
would  rather  a  group  of  men,  every  one  an 
amateur,  every  one  playing  for  the  love  of 
his  alma  mater,  than  all  the  tramp  star 
athletes  the  country  has  produced,  if  I 
sought  to  give  my  university  a  permanent, 
notable  place  in  the  athletic  world. 

It  is  not  rules  we  need  in  college  sport, 
but  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  the 
courage  to  rise  above  the  immediate  desires 
of  the  athletic  field. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  condition  of  ama- 
teur boxing  under  A.  A.  U.  auspices  had 
become  a  disgrace  and  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  sport-loving  amateurs.     Spe- 


cial committees  were  appointed,  even  de- 
tectives employed  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover just  how  the  "amachoor"  boxer  got 
his  "long  green."  All  of  us  that  were  at  all 
informed  knew  the  boxers  were  being  given 
cash  prizes.  We  knew  that  those  esti- 
mable "amateur"  athletic  clubs— the  New 
York  A.  C.  and  the  old  Manhattan  A.  C.— 
were  giving  men  medals  on  the  stage  and 
exchanging  these  for  cash  down  below 
stairs;  yet  nobody  ever  could  catch  the 
"amachoors"  with  the  "goods  on,"  as  our 
recently  prominent  citizen,  "Talking  Bill" 
Devery  would  say.  It  was  a  most  perplex- 
ing situation  and  was  giving  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  to  the  small  group  of  men  who 
were  earnestly  striving  to  keep  the  game 
clean.  One  of  those  stalwart  fighters  for 
honesty  in  the  sport  was  the  late  "  Father 
Bill"  Curtis,  who  finally  became  chair- 
man of  a  committee  with  absolute  power 
to  act  according  to  his  judgment.  "  Father 
Bill"  cleaned  up  the  dirty  nest  within  the 
year;  and  by  the  very  simple  and  the  only 
process  practicable  in  these  vexing  and 
intricate  "amachoor"  problems.  Acting 
entirely  on  his  judgment  and  on  his  impres- 
sions and  his  honest  belief,  he  disqualified 
every  man  whom  he  thought  to  be  un- 
worthy of  classification  as  an  amateur.  He 
threw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  indi- 
vidual; and  he  drove  the  masquerading 
"amachoors"  into  the  professional  ranks 
where  they  belonged. 

What  our  colleges  need  is  a  "Father 
Bill"  Curtis  chairman,  and  precisely  the 
process  that  he  employed.  It  is  literally 
impossible  invariably,  or  even  usually,  to 
get  absolute  legal  proof  of  an  athlete's  in- 
fringement of  amateur  laws.  I  need  not 
recite  cases  to  demonstrate  this;  I  have 
been  reciting  them  at  different  times  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  Mr.  Needham, 
in  his  article,  has  collected  a  number  that 
will  do  sufficiently  well  to  illustrate  my 
point.  If  President  Eliot  at  Harvard,  and 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Princeton, 
and  President  Arthur  Hadley  at  Yale 
would  insist  upon  the  appointment  of  such 
a  chairman,  not  a  committee  (for  in  a  com- 
mittee there  is  always  the  chance  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  other  fellow's  shoulders), 
but  a  single  individual  chairman  to  dis- 
qualify every  athlete  who  does  not  come 
within  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  law,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  trouble.     Just  now 
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the  president  shifts  his  respoRsibihties  to 
the  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee, 
and  the  athletic  committee  shifts  it  to  the 
alumnus  —  and  the  alumnus  saws  wood 
every  minute.  It  is  he  who  is  commer 
cialising  what  little  there  is  of  sportsman- 
ly  spirit  in  the  college  athletic  world. 

But  the  president  and  the  athletic  com- 
mittee and  the  college  itself  are  not  to  es- 
cape condemnation  by  putting  the  odium 
of  recruiting  upon  alumni  shoulders.  The 
recruiting  alumnus  is  of  two  kinds — the 
prominent  one  whose  confused  conception 
of  loyalty  to  alma  mater  suggests  activity, 
and  perhaps  he  knows  no  other  way  of 
serving;  and  the  rather  smaller  pumpkin 
who  hopes  to  make  himself  solid  with  the 
more  important  alumni  and  the  college 
itself.  Beth  classes  recruit  openly  and  are 
usually  known  to  president,  faculty,  ath- 
letic committee  and  the  university,  general- 
ly speaking.  The  college  pats  the  successful 
recruiting  sergeant  on  the  back  until  his 
nefarious  business  is  given  publicity,  when 
with  an  air  of  assumed  virtue  it  damns 
him — under  its  breath  for  an  easy  bung- 
ler. 

Yet  there  is  a  pleasant  and  encouraging 
side  of  the  college  athletic  picture.  Within 
the  time  I  have  so  closely  followed  the 
subject  I  have  seen  the  standard  improve 
from  corruption  to  comparative  purity. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  con- 
dition of  college  athletics  to-day  and  that 
of  say  ten  years  ago.  Cases  of  rule  in- 
fringement, of  ineligible  students  played, 
are  to-day  the  exceptions  at  our  leading 
colleges.  Ten  to  twelve  years  ago  they 
were  the  rule.  And  for  this  credit  is  due 
the  normal  tone  of  the  American  boy,  and 
the  guidance  and  counsel  of  little  groups 
of  alumni  East  and  West,  among  whom 
men  like  George  Adee,  Robert  Bacon,  C. 
C.  Cuyler,  the  late  George  Walton  Green 
(of  course  there  are  many  others)  are  ever 
to  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

The  place  to  implant  the  spirit  that  will 
resent  as  insulting  the  recruiting  sergeant's 
preparatory  school  advances  is  in  the 
home.  I'll  warrant  no  athletic  procurer 
would  get  a  second  word  with  a  son  of  any 
one  of  those  alumni  after  his  dirty  business 
was  made  known;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
other  fathers  such  as  these,  and  plenty  of 
boys  of  the  right  sort  at  our  schools.  In- 
deed, I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  the  American 


boy;  it  is  the  truest  on  earth.  Rich  or  poor, 
normally  he  is  manly,  he  is  brave,  he  is 
fair  and  he  is  naturally  honest;  but  he  is 
human,  too,  and  subject  to  temptation — 
that's  the  curse  of  it — that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  temptation.  The  procurer  is 
usually  shameless. 

Many  suggestions  of  elaborate  systems 
by  which  all  this  may  be  stopped  are  being 
put  forth;  fresh  every  minute — while  you 
wait.  We  want  none  of  them.  Already 
there  are  too  many  systems  and  too  many 
rules.  What  we  want  is  the  building  of 
the  right  spirit  and  the  honest  carrying 
out  of  its  suggestions.  If  Harvard  and  Yale 
should  get  together,  whether  as  to  faculties 
or  athletic  committees  or  bodies  of  alumni, 
and  say  we  will  have  no  men  on  our  teams 
— regardless  of  the  individual's  athletic 
ability,  regardless  of  what  it  meant  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  their  respective 
teams — who  have  played  on  semi-profes- 
sional ball  nines,  who  are  being  "assisted," 
who,  in  a  word,  have  transgressed  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  Providence  Rules — there 
would  be  instant  end  to  all  transgression. 
But  the  facts  are  that  while  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  and  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
are  preaching  and  writing  against  uncleanli- 
ness  in  college  athletics,  their  athletic  com- 
mittees are  about  to  pass  a  rule  white- 
washing any  athlete  who  has  accepted 
money  for  his  playing  skill  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age!  They  say  this  is  an 
effort  to  separate  the  black  sheep  from  the 
gray  ones.  And  that  is  just  the  point; 
just  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism in  our  college  sport.  Why  sep- 
arate the  black  from  the  gray?  Why  con- 
sider the  gray  at  all?  What  is  the  matter 
with  keeping  our  sport  to  those  concerning 
whose  color  there  is  no  question?  Why 
should  our  colleges  be  always  making  rules 
in  order  to  get  in  desirable  athletes  who 
have  in  some  direction  or  in  some  way 
violated  the  written  law  or  the  spirit  of 
amateur  sport?  Why  must  the  nine  have 
a  man  who  is  tainted?  Why  cannot  the 
faculties  rise  above  the  pressing  demand 
of  the  football  captain?  Why  are  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  bidding  in  rivalry  for  the 
services  of  a  trainer? 

It  is  because  they  follow  the  Gates  ban- 
ner with  its  black  legend:  "Win,  no  matter 
how,  biit  win"  the  heritage  of  professional 
coaches  and  of  big  gate  receipts. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN  TENNIS  COURT 


By  THOMAS  PETTITT 


SELECT  a  spot  where  no  shadows  from 
trees  or  buildings  can  cross  the  court, 
and  be  sure  to  have  it  run  lengthwise,  north 
and  south.  Buy  a  fifty-cent  spirit-level;  get 
a  straightedge  from  some  carpenter  or 
make  one  yourself  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
long;  get  seven  small  stakes  about  a  foot 
long,  and  we  will  go  to  work  at  once.  Let 
us  guess  at  the  higher  corner,  drive  in 
peg  A,  and  string  a  line  fifty  feet  away  to 


B ;  six  feet  from  A  on  line  A,  B,  drive 
peg  No.  I ;  eight  feet  from  A  and  exactly 
ten  feet  from  peg  No.  i  drive  in  peg  No. 
2;  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  A  through  No.  2  peg  for  corner  C; 
fifty  feet  from  C  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  B,  put  in  peg  D;  and  the 
surface  is  squared.  In  line  from  No.  i 
to  No.  2,  and  five  feet  away,  drive  another 
peg,  No.  3 ;  put  the  straightedge  on  A,  i, 
2  and  3,  and  make  all  dead  level. 

You  go  to  B  fifty  feet  corner,  and  place  a 
staff  on  ground.  I  will  look  along  top  of 
straightedge  from  A ;  you  hold  a  piece 
of  paper,  or  anything  white,  that  I  may 
see  on  stafif,  and  I  will  give  you  the  level; 
now  mea?sure  from  paper  down  to  ground 
and  from  top  of  straightedge  to  ground, 
and  the  difference  is  how  much  that  cor- 
ner is  low,  and  the  same  thing  to  the 
other  corners  and  we  can  figure  out  our 
grade  and  get  the  level  for  the  court. 
Supposing  you  are  going  to  dig  up  turf 
and  relay  same;  clear  off  all  sticks  and 
stones  and  cut  out  all  dandelions,  etc.; 
leave  such  as  chickweed  or  anything  that 
forms  a  patch  till  later;  take  your  lawn- 
mower  and  cut  grass  fairly  short,  then  take 
an  iron-toothed  rake  and  rake  it  all  over 
thoroughly — that  will  bring  up  all  grass 
that  was  lying  close  to  earth,  and  probably 
two  or  three  inches  long — then  cut  again. 

If  you  intend  to  lay  in  water  pipes  it 
would  be  as  well  to  do  it  now,  all  except 
the  last  length  or  so,  as  we  cannot  tell  at 
present  the  exact  spot  the  faucet  is  to  oc- 
cupy, but  this  is  a  great  convenience,  as  you 
may  need  a  little  water  after  the  second 
mowing  and  before  rolling.  You  must  roll 
the  turf  before  cutting  into  sods,  as  rolling 
will  make  sods  more  solid,  hold  together 
better  and  give  them  a  better  start  in  growth 


when  rclaid.  If  you  use  a  hand-roller  go 
over  two  or  three  times;  if  you  use  a 
horse-roller  it  will  not  require  more  than 
twice. 

Now  we  come  to  cutting  the  turf  into 
sods.  The  length  of  court  is  seventy-eight 
feet  and  the  width  is  thirty-six  feet,  so  you 
want  to  cut  a  space  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  fifty  feet,  and  right  here  let 
me  tell  you  not  to  stint  yourself  for  room, 
as  lots  of  people  spoil  their  courts  by  not 
giving  themselves   room  enough. 

Take  a  ball  of  string  and  fasten  each  end 
on  a  stick,  and  run  the  full  length,  120  feet. 
If  you  have  a  trimming  iron  use  it;  if  not, 
use  a  spade  by  cutting  alongside  string 
about  two  inches  deep  on  a  slant  or  a 
slight  bevel.  When  you  have  cut  them  that 
way,  making  your  cuttings  twelve  inches 
apart,  run  string  crosswise  and  cut  away 
again,  making  your  cuttings  two  or  three 
feet  apart;  this  will  make  size  of  sods  two 
or  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide. 

Be  sure  and  cut  your  sods  length  of 
court  first,  for  that  is  the  way  you  will 
start  to  relay,  and  every  sod  must  go  back 
in  its  original  place. 

Now  we  will  start  to  take  up  sods ;  get  a 
sod-cutter — that  is,  a  tool  like  a  spade  with 
a  bent  handle,  price  $3,  at  any  hardware 
store.  This  tool  will  save  its  cost  the  first 
day  in  comparison  with  a  spade,  for  a  man 
can  cut  under  sods  as  fast  as  one  man  can 
roll,  wheel  away  and  stack;  all  he  does  is 
to  keep  sliding  it  under  the  sod,  cutting  as 
even  as  possible  ("for  cutting  sods  even 
is  half  laying  them")  and  leaving  them 
where  cut.  Another  man  rolls  and  takes 
awa}'  the  sods,  casting  aside  any  patches  of 
chickweed  or  weeds  that  would  spoil  a  sod. 
He  places  the  sods  on  his  wheelbarrow,  al- 
ways commencing  from  the  last  sod  of  the 
number  he  intends  to  wheel  away;  thus 
making  his  last  sod  on  the  wheelbarrow  the 
first  to  come  off,  and  to  be  next  the  one  in 
the  row  stacked  to  which  it  grew.  Stack 
your  sods  in  a  row  handy  to  side  of  court, 
making  one  row  of  sods  stacked  to  one  row 
taken  up. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  find  how  much 
loam  we  have ;  we  need  eight  or  nine  inches, 
and  if  you  can  afford  to  dig  down  eighteen 
inches  and  put  in  three  inches  of  clay  and 
six  inches  of  coal  ashes  and  eight  or  nine 
inches  of  loam  on  top,  and  roll  each  layer 
solid,  you  will  get  a  court  that  neither  ants 
nor  worms  will  aft'ect. 

Otherwise  just  fork  over  loam  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  or  run  a  harrow  over  it 
to  break  it  up  so  that  it  may  be  leveled  and 
made  ready  to  lay  sods  on.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  your  court  shall  be  perfectly 
level,  and  if  a  fall  of  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
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ty  feet  and  two  or  three  inches  in  width 
will  save  labor,  and  surroundings  will  be 
benefited  any,  lay  it  out  that  way. 

Put  in  no  drains  unless  you  are  located 
in  a  marsh  or  on  a  hillside,  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  dig  a  small  ditch  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  deep  and  twelve  or  fifteen  wide 
alongside  of  court.  You  thus  gain  so  much 
loam,  make  a  place  to  bury  all  rocks  and 
stones  3'ou  run  across  while  grading,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  built  a  drain.  Leave 
rocks  low  enough  for  two  or  three  inches 
of  loam  to  allow  sods  to  be  underlaid.  Or, 
if  you  have  your  court  dead  level  to  allow 
for  a  surface  drain,  down  each  side  com- 
mencing level  at  one  end  cut  a  grade  to 
three  inches  deep  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  wide  at  the  other  end,  so  gradual 
that  if  you  run  into  it  you  will  not  sprain 
your  ankle.  Commence  to  relay  sods  at  one 
end  by  stringing  the  line  across  and  laying 
one  row  of  soas  parallel  to  it;  then  repeat 
at  the  other  end,  putting  just  one  row  at 
each  end.  Then,  if  sods  are  stacked  on 
both  sides  of  the  court,  we  will  begin  at  the 
center  of  one  end,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
wheel  or  trample  on  new-laid  turf.  Our 
sods  are  cut  with  a  bevel  edge  on  all  sides, 
so  we  are  obliged  to  begin  at  same  end 
where  two  edges  of  the  sod  fit  into  one 
another.  Stretch  the  string  120  feet  for 
each  line  of  sods,  so  that  the  lines  will 
be  perfectly  straight,  and  hammer  a  stake 
at  the  center  to  keep  the  string  from  sag- 
ging. Buy  two  loo-pound  bags  of  lawn 
fertilizer,  and  mix  one  bag  to  one  two- 
horse  load  of  loam,  screened,  and  have  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  this  mixture  handy  to 
lay  your  sods  in  as  you  proceed,  each  sod 
being  laid  level  and  solid.  At  the  end  of 
each  day's  work  put  on  a  little  screened 
loam  without  any  fertilizer,  and  brush  into 
all  cracks.  If  we  find  a  corner  of  a  sod 
lower  than  it  should  be  we  will  raise  it  and 
put  some  screened  loam  underneath.  We 
then  brush  off  all  the  loam  we  can  without 
much  effort,  and  sow  five  or  six  pounds 
of  fancy  cleaned,  red  top  grass  seed  over 
surface,  rolling  it  in  with  a  hand-roller. 

Having  placed  our  water  faucet  before 
we  finished  turfing,  we  may  give  a  little 
water  every  day  if  needed  until  grass  be- 
gins to  grow ;  then  brush  off  all  pebbles 
left  on  surface,  soak  with  water  and  give 
thorough  rolling,  but  do  not  roll  while  seed 


is  germinating.  If  the  seed  does  not  come 
up  to  expectation  put  in  a  little  more  seed, 
and  brush  with  stable  broom  and  roll  again. 

Do  not  try  to  force  young  grass  with 
fertilizers,  you  will  kill  it  if  you  do.  We 
put  the  fertilizer  under  the  sods ;  you  may 
use  fertilizer  when  the  grass  is  older  if  you 
wish  to  force  its  growth,  but  never  on  new- 
cut  grass  or  when  grass  is  wet.  Put  it 
on  by  hand  after  sunset  and  sprinkle  with 
water;  two  pails  full  of  fertilizer  will  cover 
this  space,  and  repeat  about  once  a  week. 

Posts  for  the  tennis  net  must  be  three 
feet  six  inches  high,  placed  three  feet  out- 
side lines  and  thirty-nine  feet  from  end  of 
court,  while  the  net  is  three  feet  high  in 
the  center. 

For  back  netting  twenty-one  feet  from 
base  line  put  up  wire  netting  five  to  ten 
-feet  high  all  around,  if  you  can  afford  it; 
if  not,  buy  some  second-hand  fish-netting 
from  some  seaport  town. 


A    DIRT    OR    GRAVEL    COURT 

Imagine  same  conditions  as  before ;  you 
can  make  it  cost  anything  from  $50  to 
$1,000.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  turf 
plow  the  sod  up  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  cart  away  and  stack  for  top-dressing 
grass  land ;  then  find  out  how  much  loam 
there  is  left.  If  you  do  not  want  to  dig 
down  eighteen  inches  and  place  rock  macad- 
am fashion,  with  gravel  and  loam  mixed,  as 
three  loads  of  gravel  to  two  loads  of  loam, 
spread  over  it  three  inches  thick  and  one 
inch  of  binding  gravel  on  top  of  that.  For 
a  cheaper  court  you  may  clear  away  all 
turf;  put  on  two  or  three  loo-pound  bags 
of  coarse  salt  used  to  kill  weeds.  Next 
break  up  loam  for  a  couple  of  inches  deep, 
rake  off  all  roots  and  stones,  and  put  in 
ten  double  loads  of  screened  gravel,  or 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  harrow  or  rake 
the  gravel  into  the  loam,  mixing  them  well 
together.  The  deeper  your  loam  the  more 
gravel  you  want,  to  prevent  worms  casting. 

Loam  and  gravel  well  mixed  make  an 
excellent  receiving  bed,  for  an  inch  of 
binding  gravel  to  lay  on,  and  in  many  in- 
stances could  be  used  to  play  on  without 
further  fuss. 

Dry  bolted  whiting  is  a  good  article  to 
use  for  marking  dirt  or  gravel  courts. 


APROPOS  of  the  leaping  of  trout  when 
hooked.  Dr.  F.  M.  Higgins,  of  Brook- 
lyn, says :  "A  great  deal  has  been  said  anent 
trout  jumping  from  the  water  while  being 
played  with  fly-casting  tackle.  I  can't  speak 
with  any  authority  about  the  Eastern  brook 
trout,  as  the  only  ones  I  ever  caught  were 
taken  with  hook  and  worm.  But  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  Mon- 
tana I  have  no  doubt  taken  several  thou- 
sand cut-throat  or  mountain  trout  with  the 


artificial  fly,  and  I  do  not  now  recall  one 
of  them  jumping  from  the  water  while 
hooked,  after  the  manner  of  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass.  During  the  month  of 
June,  189s,  I,  with  a  friend,  made  the  trip 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  with 
our  own  outfit.  From  Nez-Perce  Creek,  not 
far  from  the  Fountain  Hotel,  I  took  with 
a  fly  eleven  Loch  Leven  trout  averaging 
from  one  pound  to  two  pounds  weight. 
These  fish  all  jumped  from  the  water. 
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THE   TRACK    ATHLETIC    SEASON    OF    IQOS 

EAST  and  West,  the  season  on  track  and 
field  has  been  the  most  genuinely  suc- 
cessful on  record  because  of  the  vast  army 
of  youth  drawn  into  this  field  of  sport  by 
the  spread  of  the  dual  and  the  interscho- 
lastic  meets  and  the  indoor  winter  contests. 
While  physical  instructors  and  faculties 
have  been  seeking  means  to  entice  the  great 
student  body  to  the  gymnasium  and  the 
athletic  field,  track  and  field  sport  has  been 
working  out  its  own  spontaneous  solution 
along  the  most  wholesome  lines  possible. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  meeting 
has  become  wholly  an  Eastern  affair,  while 
Western  athletes  have  built  up  their  Inter- 
collegiate "Conference"  meet  until  it  holds 
a  similar  position  in  its  territory  to  that 
event  which  was  so  long  called  the  "Mott 
Haven  Cup."  The  contest  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  still  holds  the  more  important 
place  in  the  athletic  world  because  on  its 
track  and  field  all  but  one  of  the  present 
intercollegiate  records  have  been  made. 

Yale  and  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
have  divided  the  intercollegiate  spoils  for 
so  many  years  that  new-comers  seemed 
unable  to  break  down  the  barriers.  Prince- 
ton first  challenged  their  supremacy,  and 
now  Cornell  sweeps  the  field  with  one  of 
the  best-balanced  and  effective  teams  ever 
seen  on  a  track.  Without  a  galaxy  of  stars, 
the  athletes  from  Ithaca  won  their  victory 
at  Philadelphia  by  virtue  of  hard  work, 
pluck  and  first-class  handling.  Such  a 
team  is  a  solid  foundation  for  future  vic- 
tories. The  "all  star"  team,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  a  college  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  long  run,  and  for  proof  you  have 
only  to  recall  the  collapse  of  track  athletics 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  after 
her  sensational  series  of  championship  hon- 
ors.     The   intelligent   effort   made   at    Cor- 


nell in  recent  years  to  make  spore  attractive 
to  the  student  at  large  has  something  to 
do  with  her  development  of  point-winners. 

Yale  turned  out  the  two  intercollegiate 
record-breakers  of  the  year  in  Parsons,  the 
half-miler,  who  trimmed  Evan  HoUister's 
long-standing  record,  and  Dray,  the  pole- 
vaulter,  who  lowered  the  mark  set  by  his 
team-mate,  McLanahan.    ' 

The  Western  Intercollegiate  "Conference" 
Meet  at  Chicago  on  June  6th  was  made  nota- 
ble by  the  victory  of  Chicago  University, 
after  Michigan  had  carried  off  four  cham- 
pionships in  four  years.  Not  only  was  the 
victory  handsomely  earned,  but  the  compe- 
tition was  so  uniformly  high-class  that  no 
less  than  five  of  the  Western  Association 
records  were  lowered.  Lightbody  ran  the 
half-mile  in  i  minute  57  2-5  seconds ;  and 
repeated  his  brilliant  form  by  taking  the 
mile  in  record  time.  Rowe  of  Michigan 
lowered  the  two-mile  record  to  9  minutes 
SO  seconds;  Norris  of  Illinois  raised  the 
pole-vault  figures  to  11  feet  9  3-8  inches; 
and  Friend,  of  Chicago,  made  a  broad 
jump  of  23  feet  3-4  inches.  These  records, 
while  they  show  the  advance  of  the  athletic 
class  in  the  Middle  West,  in  no  instance 
shatter  the  records  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
of  the  leading  Eastern  universities.  One 
w^orld's  record  was  lowered  at  the  Chicago 
meet,  in  the  discus  throw,  by  Garrels  of 
Michigan,  who  hurled  the  classic  missile 
140  feet  2  3-8  inches.  Mr.  Garrels  was 
rightly  congratulated  upon  ^  knocking  the 
discus  laurels  from  the  inflated  head  of  the 
late  Ralph  Rose,  of  tmsavory  memory.  The 
Chicago  meet  was  the  strongest  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Middle  Western  Association, 
for  which  reason  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  winning  records  made  on  Frank- 
lin Field,  May  27th,  with  those  of  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago,  on  June  4th : 


EVENT 

EAST 

WEST 

WINNER 

lOO-yard  dash         ..... 

10  1-5  sec. 

10  sec. 

West 

220-yard  dash         ..... 

22  1-5  sec. 

22  sec. 

West 

440-yard  run            ..... 

49  2-5  sec. 

50  sec. 

East 

880-yard  run           ..... 

I  min.  56  sec. 

I  min.  57  2-5  sec. 

East 

One-mile  run           ..... 

4min.  25  1-5  sec. 

4  min,  25  sec. 

West 

Two-mile  run          .          . 

9  min.  50  3-5  sec. 

9  min.  50  sec. 

West 

120-yard  hurdles    ..... 

15  4-5  sec. 

16  sec. 

East 

220-yard  hurdles    ..... 

24  4-5  sec. 

■  25  1-5  sec. 

East 

High  jump               .          .          .          .          . 

6  feet 

5  ft.  loj  in. 

East 

Broad  jump             .          . 

23  ft.  2^  in. 

23  ft.  3-4  in. 

East 

Pole  vault                 ..... 

II  ft.  10^  in. 

II  ft.  9  3-8  in. 

East 

i6-lb.  hammer        ..... 

X49  ft.  II  in. 

156  ft.  3  in. 

West 

i6-lb.  shot                

45  ft.  i  in. 

44  ft.  I J  in. 

East 

This  comparative  table  gives  8  first  places  to  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
for  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  the  Middle  West. 
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As  a  matter  of  record  the  following  sum- 
mary includes  the  results  of  track  and  field 
meets  for  the  season  just  closed: 

April  29. — Eleventh  Annual  Relay  Carnival 
held  by  University  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
thousand  school  and  college  athletes  competed, 
from  more  than  200  institutions.  It  was  no- 
table that  Western  talent  was  placed  in  every 
event  in  which  it  competed.  Michigan  Uni- 
versity won  the  four-mile  championship,  making 
a  new  world's  record  of  18  min.  25  3-5  sec. 
Garrels,  Michigan,  made  a  world's  record  discus 
throw  which  was  not  allowed  because  his  discus 
was  faulty. 

Chicago  University  led  the  way  in  the  mile 
relay  championship,  but  Groman  fell  just  before 
he  finished,  and  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  were 
given  the  two  first  places. 

Hogenson,  Chicago,  won  the  100  yard  dash 
in  brilliant  style.  Parry,  Chicago,  won  third 
with  the  hammer,  and  Thomas  of  Purdue  beat 
the  Eastern  heavy-weights  Shevlin,  Harris  and 
Van  Duyne. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  team  from 
Chicago  won  the  High  School  Championship  of 
America. 

The  preparatory  school  championship  fell  to 
Mercersburg  Academy.  Honors  in  the  two- 
mile  college  championship  race  went  to  Yale, 
with  Dartmouth  second,  a  highly  creditable 
record  for  a  first  appearance  at  this  "Carnival." 

May  6. — Chicago  University,  79  points;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  47.  Chicago  won  9  first 
places.  The  "Conference"  record  was  broken 
by  Sanford  Lyon,  Chicago,  in  the  two-mile  run. 
New  record,  9  min.  58  4-5  sec.  Parry,  Chicago, 
broke  the  university  records  in  the  discus  and 
hammer-throw  events. 

May  6. — Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago  won  the 
championship  in  the  Interscholastic  Meet  at 
Evanston.  The  best  athlete  of  the  contestants 
was  Sampson  of  Petersburg,  111.,  who  won  firsts 
with  shot  and  discus  and  was  second  with 
hammer. 

May  6. — Iowa  Agricultural  College,  96  points; 
Drake  University,  40. 

May  6. — Yale  Interscholastic  Meet.  High 
School,  Pottstown,  24  1-2  points;  Mercersburg 
Academy,  20;    Lawrenceville,  15  1-2. 

May  6. — Indiana  University,  63  1-2  points; 
Purdue  University,  48  1-2. 

May  6. — Vassar  College  Track  Meet.  Sen- 
iors, 37  points;  Juniors,  15;  Sophomores,  23; 
Freshmen,  22. 

May  6. — Cornell,  74  points;  Princeton,  43 
points.  Three  Cornell  records  were  broken. 
Munson  did  the  mile  in  4  min.  24  2-5  sec.  Ash- 
burner  the  120  yard  hurdles  in  15  3-5  sec,  and 
Jackson  pole-vaulted  i  i  feet  9  3-8  inches,  three 
remarkable  performances  for  athletes  of  the 
same  team. 

May  13. — Chicago  University,  103  points; 
Wisconsin  University,  23.  Chicago  swept  the 
field  with  13  out  of  14  first  places. 

May  13. — University  of  Minnesota,  74  points; 
Northwestern  University,  52. 

May  13. — Iowa  Agricultural  College,  72  1-2 
points;    Iowa  State  University,  61   1-2. 

May  13. — New  York  University,  79  points; 
Lehigh,  29. 


May  13. — University  of  Pennsylvania,  73 
points;  Columbia,  44.  Hyman,  Pa.,  won  the 
220  sprint  and  the  440  run,  in  the  latter  easily 
beating  the  intercollegiate  champion,  J.  B.  Tay- 
lor, in  50  3-5  sec.  This  was  the  fourth  victory 
for  Pennsylvania  in  five  meets  with  Columbia. 

May  13. — Yale,  79  1-2  points;  Princeton,  24 
1-2.  The  Yale  collegiate  record  was  broken  by 
Hail  in  the  two-mile  run  with  a  mark  of  9  min. 
49  3-5  sec. 

May  13. — Lehigh,  48  points;  Rutgers,  48. 
Only  first  and  second  places  were  counted  and 
the  tie  was  left  as  it  stood. 

May  13. — Carlisle  Indian  School,  53  points; 
Lafayette,  43. 

May  13. — Wesleyan,  62  points;  New  York 
University,  60.  Four  Wesleyan  records  were 
broken,  three  by  Dearborn  with  the  shot,  ham- 
mer and  discus,  and  one  by  Martin  in  the  440 
run. 

May  13. — Cornell,  66  points;  Pennsylvania, 
51.  Amsler,  Pa.,  won  both  hurdles,  and 
Hyman  the  220  sprint  and  the  440  run.  Camp, 
Munson,  and  Poate,  Cornell,  finished  the  mile 
run  in  this  order. 

May  20. — Chicago  University,  70  5-6  points; 
Michigan  University,  55  1-6  points.  Lightbody, 
Chicago,  broke  the  university  record  in  the  half- 
mile  with  a  mark  of  i  min.  57  seconds.  Garrels, 
Michigan,  beat  Ralph  Rose's  discus  throw  of  last 
year  with  a  record  of  127  feet  10  inches.  Rec- 
ords for  the  Chicago-Michigan  series  were  broken 
in  the  440-yard  run,  half-mile  run,  mile  run,  2 
mile  run,  the  discus,  and  the  220  yard  hurdles. 

May  20. — Illinois  University,  84  points;  Wis- 
consin University,  42.  Illinois  made  almost  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  field  events,  winning  the  pole- 
vault,  high  and  broad  jumps,  shot  and  hammer. 

May  20. — Iowa  Conference  Meet  won  by  State 
Normal  College  with  85  in  a  total  of  143  points. 

May  20. — Mercersburg  Academv  won  Inter- 
scholastic Championship  of  Middle  States. 

May  20. — Princeton,  66  points;  Columbia,  38. 

May  20. — Yale,  66  1-6  points;  Harvard,  38  5-6. 
W.  A.  Schick,  Harvard,  ran  the  220  dash  in 
21  2-5  seconds,  one-fifth  second  better  than  his 
record,  but  the  time  was  not  allowed  as  a  record 
because  of  a  favoring  wind.     Summary: 

100  yard  dash—Schxck,  (H),  Twitchell  (Y), 
Dodge  (H).     9  4-5  sec. 

220  yard  dash — Schick  (H),  Dodge  (H), 
Twitchell  (Y).     21  2-5  sec. 

440  yard  run — Dives  (H),  Burnap  (Y),  Colo- 
han  (Y).     50  1-5  sec. 

880  yard  run — Parsons  (Y),  Whitman  (H), 
Tilson  (Y).     I  min.  59  3-5  sec. 

Mile  rwiz— Alcott  (Y),  Hill  (Y),  Turner  (H). 
4  min.  32  1-4  sec. 

2  mile  raw— Hail  (Y),  Howard  (H),  Stone  (H). 
9  min.  50  1-5  sec. 

120  yard  hurdle — Eales  (Y),  Stevenson  (Y), 
Soule  (H).     16  1-5  sec. 

220  yard  hurdle — Porter  (Y),  Eales  (Y),  Rog- 
ers (H).     24  3-5  sec. 

High  ;mtw/)— Marshall  (Y),  first;  Crane  (H), 
Hasbrouk  (Y),  (tied  for  second).     5  feet  9  3-4  in. 

Broad  jump — Jordan  (H),  Knox  (Y),  Ford 
(H).     22  ft.  6  3-8  in. 

Pole  vault— Dray  (Y),  and  Hinton  (Y),  tied 
at  11  ft.  6  in.;  Behr  (Y),  O'Brien  (Y),  Sawyer 
(H;,  tied  at  1 1  ft. 
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Hammer  throw — Harris  (Y),  Shevlin  (Y), 
Tripp  (Y).     149  ft.  I  in. 

Shvt  ^2^/— Schoenfuss  (H),  White  (Y),  Kin- 
ney (Y).     44  ft.  7  3-4  in. 

May  20. — Amherst  won  the  New  England  In- 
tercollegiate championship  for  the  fourth  suc- 
cessive year,  after  the  most  exciting  contest  in 
the  history  of  the  meet.  Dartmouth  was  beaten 
for  first  place  by  only  2  1-4  points.  Three  new 
Association  records  were  made.  W.  P.  Hub- 
bard, Amherst,  made  a  broad  jump  of  23  ft. 
2  1-2  in.  R.  G.  Leavitt,  Williams,  ran  the  220 
yard  hurdles  in  25  1-5  sec,  and  F.  H.  Ehmke, 
Brown,  hurled  the  discus  1 19  ft.  3  in. 

Points  scored  were  Amherst,  38  3-4;  Dart- 
mouth, 36  1-2;  Brown,  17;  Williams,  13;  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology,  13;  Bowdoin,  12;  Wes- 
leyan,  n;  Maine,  5  3-4;  Tufts,  4  1-2;  Trinity, 
23-4. 

May  20. — Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  66 
points;  Haverford  College,  42.  The  Naval 
Academy  records  were  broken  by  Burg  in  the 
broad  jump,  Delano  in  the  half  mile,  McCon- 
nell  in  the  shot-put,  Purnell  in  the  quarter  mile. 
Pecker  in  the  220  yard  hurdles,  and  Buford 
in  the  pole  vault. 

May  27. — Cornell  won  the  thirtieth  annual 
meet  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
at  Philadelphia,  with  30  1-2  points.  Yale  was 
second,  28  points;  Harvard,  third,  20  1-2  points; 
Pennsylvania,  fourth,  18  points;  Princeton, 
fifth,  15  points;  Colgate,  Amherst  and  Syracuse, 
8  points  each;  Stevens,  3  points;  Swarthmore,  2, 
and  Columbia  and  Haverford,  i  point  each. 
Cornell  won  her  sensational  victory  in  clean-cut 
fashion,  largely  because  of  all-round  strength  in 
second  and  third  place  men,  although  she  scored 
only  two  firsts  to  four  for  Yale. 

One  intercollegiate  track  record  was  broken, 
the  half  mile  by  E.  B.  Parsons  of  Yale,  who  ran 
the  distance  in  1  minute  and  56  seconds,  clipping 
4-5  second  from  the  record  made  by  E.  Hollis-  ( 
ter.  Harvard,  in  1896.  Another  intercollegiate 
record  was  lowered  in  the  pole-vault  by  W. 
Dray,  Yale,  with  a  vault  of  1 1  feet  10  1-2  inches. 
The  former  record  of  1 1  feet  9  inches  was  held 
by  W.  McLanahan  of  Yale. 

Pole  vault — Dray,  Yale,  11  ft.  10  1-2  in.; 
Phillips  and  Jackson,  Cornell,  tied  at  11  ft.  4  3-4 
in.;   Gilbert,  Yale,  fourth,  1 1  ft.  i   1-2  in. 

16  pound  shot — Porter,  Cornell;  Schoenfuss, 
Harvard;  Rollins,  Amherst;  Boyd,  Pa.  45  ft. 
1-2  in. 

May  27. — -Second  annual  meet  of  New  York 
Public  School  Athletic  League,  with  700  entries. 
Won  by  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  with  34 
points. 

May  27. — Michigan  Interscholastic  Meet  won 
by  Detroit  University  School,  50  points;  De- 
troit Central  High  School,  second,  35  1-4  points. 

Five  Michigan  Interscholastic  records  were 
broken.  Cook  of  Chillicothe,  0.,  was  the  only 
entry  from  his  school,  and  won  fourth  place  for 
it  by  taking  first  place  in  the  pole  vault  and  the 
broad  jump,  tied  for  first  in  the  high  jump,  and 


was  fourth  in  the  100  yard  dash,  scoring  a  total 
of  15  points,  probably  the  most  remarkable  feat 
of  the  Interscholastic  season. 

May  27.— Lafayette,  67  1-2  points;  Lehigh, 
40  1-2.     Lafayette  won  nine  first  places. 

May  27. — Missouri  State  University,  62  points; 
Washington  University,  50. 

May  27. — Iowa  Intercollegiate  Association 
Meet,  won  by  State  University,  38  1-2  points; 
Grinnell,  34^-;    Drake,  28;   Ames,  15. 

May  27. — Indiana  Intercollegiate  Association 
Meet;  Indiana,  56  1-3  points;  Purdue,  37  2-3; 
Notre  Dame,  16;  Wabash,  5;  Rose  Polytechnic, 
1 1. 

May  27. — Wisconsin  Interscholastic  Meet; 
Milwaukee  East  Division  School,  35  points; 
Milwaukee  South  Division  School,  17. 

June  6. — Western  Intercollegiate  Conference 
Meet.  Chicago  University,  5(5  points;  Michi- 
gan University,  38;  Purdue,  81-3;  Iowa,  71-3; 
Wisconsin,  5;  Illinois,  5;  Missouri,  3;  Ne- 
braska, I  1-3;  Indiana,  1;  Minnesota,  i.  (Only 
three  places  counted:  first,  5  points;  second, 
3  points;    third,  i  point.) 

100  yard  dash — Blair,  Chicago;  Hogenson, 
Chicago;   Annis,  Michigan.      10  sec. 

220  yard  dash — Hogenson,  Chicago;  Blair, 
Chicago;    Keeler,  Michigan.     22  sec. 

440  yard  run — Waller,  Wisconsin;  Groman, 
Chicago;   Quigley,  Chicago.     50  sec. 

880  yard  run — Lightbody,  Chicago;  Ramsey, 
Michigan;  Greaves,  Minnesota,  i  min.  57  2-5sec 

1  mile  run — Lightbody,  Chicago;  Coe,  Michi- 
gan;   Verner,  Purdue.     4  min.  25  sec. 

2  mile  run — Rowe,  Michigan;  Stone,  Michi- 
gan;  Lyon,  Chicago.     9  min.  50  sec. 

120  yard  hurdles — Catlin,  Chicago;  Nicol, 
Michigan;    Friend,  Chicago.     16  sec. 

220  yard  hurdles — Garrels,  Michigan;  Catlin, 
Chicago;   Nicol,  Michigan.     25  1-5  sec. 

High  jump — Barker,  Iowa;  Dapprich,  Pur- 
due; Parsons,  Iowa,  and  Meyer,  Nebraska,  tied 
for  second  place.     5  ft.  10  1-2  in. 

Broad  jump — Friend,  Chicago;  French,  Mich- 
igan;   Barker,  Iowa.     23  ft.  3-4  in. 

Pole  vault — Glover,  Indiana,  and  Norris,  Illi- 
nois, tied  for  first  at  1 1  ft.  9  3-8  in.  Samse, 
Indiana,  second,  1 1  ft.  6  in. 

16  pound  hammer — Parry,  Chicago;  Tobin, 
Chicago;   Thomas,  Purdue.      156  ft.  3  in. 

16  pound  shot — Dunlap,  Michigan;  Anderson, 
Missouri;    Knox,  Illinois.     44  ft. 

Discus — Garrels,  Michigan;  Parry,  Chicago; 
Sage,  Purdue.      140  ft.  2  3-8  in. 

Former  records  broken: 

880  yard  run — i  min.  58  4-5  sec,  held  bv 
Breitkreutz,  Wisconsin. 

I  mile  run — 4  min.  31  2-5  sec,  held  by  Kea- 
chie,  Wisconsin. 

Pole  vault — II  ft.  9  in.,  held  by  Dvorak, 
Michigan. 

Broad  jump — 22  ft.  8  1-2  in.,  held  by  Friend, 
Chicago. 

Discus — 125  ft.  3  1-4  in.;  held  by  Ralph  Rose. 
Michigan. 
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SPLICING   AND   KNOTTING   FOR 
YACHTSMEN 

By    A.    J.    KENEALY 


ALL  yachtsmen  should  know  the  rudi- 
ments of  marlinespike  seamanship. 
They  should  be  able  to  make  the  splices, 
bends  and  knots  in  general  use,  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  art  is  of  great  practical  value 
when  afloat.  I  have  known  enthusiastic 
owners  of  small  craft  who  took  a  delight 
in  rigging  their  boats  without  outside  help, 
but  this  was  in  the  days  of  hempen  shrouds, 
stays  and  backstays.  These  amateurs  were 
proud  of  the  neatness  of  their  splices  and 
the  symmetry  of  their  seizings,  and  were 
particular  as  to  the  artistic  turning  in  of 
their  dead-eyes.  Their  side-ropes  and  man- 
ropes  were  adorned  by  I  know  not  how 
many  knots  of  fanciful  device,  and  dainty 
Turks'  heads,  such  as  would  have  gratified 
the  eyes  of  the  man-o'-warsman  of  the  old 
frigate  days. 

The  equipment  necessary  for  practicing 
the  arts  of  knotting  and  splicing  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  So  far  as  rope  is  con- 
cerned a  few  fathoms  of  one-inch-and-a- 
half  manilla  that  has  been  knocking  about 
for  a  long  time  in  a  ship-chandler's  shop 
or  a  rigger's  loft  will  be  suitable  for  a  be- 
ginner. Old  rope — I  do  not  mean  rope  that 
has  been  rove  and  worn — is  better  for  the 
purpose  than  that  just  fresh  from  a  rope 
walk.  A  marlinespike,  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
small  quantity  of  grease  are  indispensable. 
If  you  happen  to  have  an  objection  to  dip- 
ping 3'our  lily-white  fingers  into  anything 
so  vulgar  as  a  sailor's  "slush-pot,"  by  all 
means  use  vaseline.  It  is  far  more  aesthetic 
and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  rope  used  in  making  the  splices  and 
knots  here  described  and  illustrated  is 
three  -  stranded,  twisted  right  -  handed  or 
"with  the  sun."  It  is  the  kind  of  rope  gen- 
erally in  use  for  running  rigging  such  as 
halyards  and  sheets  which  reeve  through 
blocks  or  sheave  holes.  Recently,  espe- 
cially in  crack  racing  yachts  where  every 
artful  device  is  utilized  to  diminish  weight, 
both  in  hull,  spars  and  rigging,  flexible  steel 
wire  has  superseded  hempen  rope  for  hal- 
yards, much  to  the  disgust  and  amazement 
of  the  older  type  of  "shell-back."  In  fact, 
your  scientific  naval  architect  of  the  mod- 
ern school  makes  us^e  of  wire  wherever  he 
can — sometimes  even  in  the  bolt-ropes  of 
sails — enough  to  make  an  old-fashioned 
sailmaker  have  a  fit.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  days  of 
honest  hempen  rope  are  numbered  and  that 
the  making  of  knots  and  splices  is  destined 
to  become  a  lost  art. 

Some  sailors  firmly  believe  that  wire 
rope   possesses   a   certain    amount   of   elas- 
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ticity.  This  is  a  cherished  delusion  that 
has  long  existed.  Wire  rigging  after  once 
being  stretched  and  properly  set  up  has  no 
more  elasticity  than  a  bar  of  iron.  Heat 
will  expand  it  and  cold  contract  it,  but 
the  influence  of  high  and  low  temperature 
is  infinitesimal  on  the  best  quality  of  ma- 
terial, such  as  is  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  rigging.  As  samples  are 
generally  tested  by  the  aid  of  a  dynamom- 
eter before  the  rigging  of  a  new  vessel  is 
accepted,  the  manufacturers  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  produce  good  stuff. 

The  elasticity  of  hempen  rope  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  Standing  rigging  of 
hemp  after  being  in  use  for  a  while  has 
every  inch  of  elasticity  wrung  out  of  it  by 
repeated  setting  up.  I  once  sailed  in  a  full- 
rigged  ship — a  "country-wallah,"  built  of 
teak  in  Moulmein,  owned  by  an  Indian  ra- 
jah and  hailing  from  Calcutta.  Her  lower 
rigging  was  of  kyar,  as  thick  round  as  a 
stout  man's  body.  Kyar  rope  is  made 
from  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoanut. 
It  floats  and  has  remarkable  elasticity, 
far  more  than  any  other  kind  of  material 
of  which  rope  is  manufactured.  While  salt 
water  causes  hempen  rope  to  rot,  it  pre- 
serves Kyar  cordage.  But  constant  stretch- 
ing had  destroyed  the  original  elasticity  of 
the  lower  rigging  referred  to  above,  and 
each  shroud  was  as  rigid  as  an  iron  bar. 
Those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  elastic 
qualities  of  any  kind  of  rope  that  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  tension 
are  trusting  to  a  rotten  stick.  This  may 
be  looked  upon  as  heresy  by  ancient  salts, 
but  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  though 
generally  unknown  to  the  uninitiated,  who 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  dead-eye  and 
lanyard,  and  denounce  rigging  screws  and 
turnbuckles.  The  deduction  from  the 
above  is  that  masts  and  bowsprits  should 
be  stayed  as  rigidly  as  possible  and  that 
no  play  or  give  should  be  tolerated. 

Steel  wire,  one  inch  in  circumference, 
weighs  about  one  pound  per  fathom.  It 
will  break  at  a  strain  of  three  tons.  Hemp 
rope  of  equivalent  strength  is  two  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighs  two  pounds  per  fathom.  Thus  the 
saving  of  weight  by  the  use  of  steel  wire  is, 
roughly  speaking,  fifty  per  cent.  The  dia- 
gram (Fig.  i)  shows  the  exact  size  of  wire 
rope  one-half  inch,  three-quarter  inch,  one 
inch,  one  and  one-quarter  inch  and  one  and 
one-half  inch  in  circumference. 

That  marlinespike  seamanship  has  much 
fascination  for  yachtsmen  is  shown  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  winter  classes  of 
many  yacht  clubs  where  the  art  is  taught 
by  competent  instructors,  either  amateur  or 
professional.  The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  has  made  a  special  feature  of 
such  tuition,  and  credit  is  due  the  organiza- 
tion for  its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  in 
others  to  make  practical. sailors  out  of  raw 
recruits.  The  "fad"  has  extended  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  yachtswomen  of  the  down-to- 
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date  variety  pride  themselves  just  as  much 
on  their  ability  to  put  two  ends  of  a  rope 
together  in  shipshape  fashion  as  they  do 
on  their  skill  at  the  helm.  'J"he  "slippery 
hitch"  and  the  "granny's  knot"  they  have 
learned  to  discard,  while  for  fancy  work 
their  lighter  touch  makes  their  achieve- 
ments much  more  beautiful  than  anything 
of  which  the  clumsy  fingers  of  their  brother 
yachtsmen  are  capable.  Many  women 
prominent  in  society  have  studied  naviga- 
tion, and  can  take  a  ship  on  a  deep  water 
\oyage  just  as  well  as  a  veteran  skipper. 
Generally  they  have  added  marlinespike 
seamanship  to  their  other  accomplishments, 
and  are  pardonably  proud  of  their  skill  as 
splicers  and  knotters.  An  old  ally  of  mine 
who  has  a  rigging  loft  in  New  York  makes 
a  specialt}'  of  teaching  women  to  splice 
and  knot.  He  tells  me  that  they  pick  up 
the  art  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  that 
after  a  few  lessons  they  surpass  the  in- 
structor in  neatness  and  dexterity. 

There  are  three  parts  to  a  rope — the 
standing  part,  the  bight  and  the  end  (Fig. 
i).  The  ends  of  all  ropes,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  standing  or  the  running  rigging, 
must  be  whipped  with  tarred  sailmaker's 
twine,  or  they  will  unravel.  Take  the 
rope  in  your  left  hand  and  lap  the  twine 
round  it  very  tightly  a  dozen  times,  taking 
care  that  the  end  of  the  twine  lies  under 
the  first  turns,  so  as  to  secure  it.  Then 
take  a  loop  with  the  twine  and  continue 
the  lapping  for  four  turns  round  the  rope 
and  the  end  of  the  twine  as  shown.  Haul 
taut  and  cut  off  the  end. 

The  simplest  knot,  and  one  which  the 
amateur  will  be  able  to 'make  the  first  time 
he  tries,  is  the  overhand  knot  (Fig.  2), 
which  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  the 
mainsheet  and  the  jib  sheets  also,  if  they 
are  rove  through  blocks  or  fairleads,  so 
that  they  cannot  escape  from  control  by 
accident.  An  unrove  sheet  flapping  about 
to  leeward  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  if 
the  breeze  blows  high.  A  simple  overhand 
knot  makes  such  a  mishap  impossible. 

A  reef  knot  (Fig.  3)  is  used  to  tie  the 
reef  points  of  a  sail.  Make  an  overhand 
knot  as  above.  Then  take  the  end  a  over 
the  end  b  and  through  the  bight,  and  haul 
taut.  If  passed  the  other  way  the  knot 
would  be  a  "granny."     (Fig.  4.) 

A  bowline  (Figs.  5,  6  and  7)  is  useful 
when  a  loop  that  will  not  slip  is  wanted. 
Lay  the  end  a  of  a  rope  over  the  standing 
part  b.  Form  with  b  a  bight  c  over  a. 
Take  a  round  behind  b  and  down  through 
the  bight  c.  A  running  bowline  (Fig.  8) 
is  made  by  taking  the  end  of  a  rope  round 
the  standing  part  and  making  a  bowline 
on  its  own  part. 

A  Blackwall  hitch  (Fig.  9)  is  used  to 
make  fast  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  a  block 
for  a  temporary  haul.  The  stronger  the 
pull,  the  tighter  the  bight  is  jammed.  When 
relieved  of  the  strain,  unhooking  is  easy. 
The  hitch  is  useful  to  make  fast  a  lanyard 
to  a  tackle  when  setting  up  the  rigging. 
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Fig-  31 


Fig.  32 


Fig.  33 


Fig.  34 


(Diagram  No.   i) 


To  make  a  timber  hitch  (Fig.  10)  pass 
the  end  of  a  rope  round  a  spar,  lead  it 
up  under  and  over  the  standing  part  and 
pass  a  couple  of  turns  round  its  own  part. 
It  is  quickly  made  and  holds  well. 

A  rolling  hitch  (Fig.  11)  is  useful  for 
stoppering  a  rope  or  for  clapping  a  tail 
block  onto  a  reef  tackle.  Take  a  hitch 
with  the  tail  or  stopper  round  the  rope; 
then  take  another  hitch  over  the  first,  pass- 
ing the  end  luider  the  standing  part.  This 
hitch  will  never  slip. 

A  slippery  hitch  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig. 
12.  This  hitch  becomes  detached  by  a  gen- 
tle jerk  on  part  a. 

Two  half  hitches  are  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
Pass  the  end  of  the  rope  round  the  stand- 
ing part  and  bring  it  up  through  the  bight. 
This  makes  a  half  hitch.  Repeat  the  proc- 
ess and  haul  taut.  If  the  knot  is  to  bear  a 
great  strain,  seize  the  end  back  with  spun 
yarn   to  the   standing  part. 

A  topsail  halyard  bend  (Fig.  14)  is 
made  by  taking  two  turns  round  the  spar, 
then  leading  the  end  back  round  the  stand- 
ing part  and  underneath  all  the  turn, 
bringing  it  round  to  its  own  part  and  back 
again  over  the  two  outer  turns,  and  un- 
derneath the   inner  turn. 

The  sheet  bend,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  is 
made  by  passing  the  end  through  the  eye 
and  taking  a  couple  of  turns  round  the 
cringle.  Figs.  16  and  17  show  another 
method  in  which  clipbooks  and  a  mousing 
or  seizing  prevent  the  hooks  from  open- 
ing when  the  sail  flaps.  The  hooks  are 
exhibited   open   and   moused. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  method  of  slinging  a  cask 
end  up. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  bale  sling,  made  of  a 
long  strop.  A  cask  may  be  slung  with  it. 
In  slinging  a  full  cask  take  care  that  the 
bung  is  up,  so  that  if  it  comes  out  leakage 
may  not  follow. 

Fig.  20  shows  the  purchase  called  a  spar- 
buckle  used  for  getting  spars  and  casks 
aboard.  X  and  Y  represent  the  standing 
parts  of  two  ropes  made  fast  inboard.  By 
pulling  on  the  hauling  parts  A  and  B 
the  object  to  be  hoisted  will  be  raised. 

When  splicing,  grease  well  the  strands. 
Rope  is  obdurate.  It  requires  coaxing  and 
a  deft  and  dainty  touch  to  persuade  it  to 
assume  the  neat  form  of  an  artistic  splice. 
If  you  depend  upon  mere  brute  force,  and 
go  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  the  result 
is  sure  to  be  disappointing  failure.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  fancy  knots. 

In  splicing,  a  marlinespike  (Fig.  21)  is 
necessarj'. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  splices  in  gen- 
eral use,  the  eye  splice,  short  splice  and 
long  splice. 

An  eye  splice  (Fig.  22)  is  made  by  un- 
laying the  strands  of  the  end  of  a  rope 
and  placing  them  upon  the  same  rope 
spread  at  such  a  di-stance  as  to  give  the 
size    of    eye    required.      Enter    the    center 
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strand  with  the  aid  of  a  marUiiespike  under 
a  strand  of  the  standing  part  as  shown. 
Do  the  same  with  the  other  strands ;  take 
two-thirds  of  the  next  strands  and  pass 
tliem  again,  then  one-third  and  pass  again. 
'This  tapering  makes  the  sphce  more  snug. 
Stretch  well  and  cut  the  ends  off. 

A  cut  spHce  (Fig.  23)  is  made  with  two 
eye  splices. 

A  short  spHce  (Figs.  24  and  25)  is  used 
to  join  two  ropes  together.  Unlay  the  ends 
of  the  ropes  to  be  joined,  interweave  as 
shown  in  No.  6.  With  the  help  of  a  niar- 
linespike  pass  the  strands  over  one  strand 
and  under  the  next  as  shown  in  No.  2. 
Repeat  the  process  with  the  strands  of  the 
other  side.  For  the  sake  of  neatness  halve 
the  strands  before  sticking  them  the  second 
time.     Stretch  well  before  cutting  ends  off. 

To  make  a  long  splice  (Figs.  26  and  2^) 
unlay  the  ends  of  the  ropes  to  be  joined 
some  three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the 
tliickness  of  the  rope.  Interweave  the 
strands  as  shown  in  No.  i.  Unlay  one 
strand  and  in  the  spiral  groove  that  re- 
mains lay  up  the  corresponding  strand. 
Repeat  the  process  until  the  rope  presents 
the  appearance  of  No.  2.  Knot  the  strands 
with  an  overhand  knot,  taking  care  that  the 
strands  follow  the  lay  of  the  rope.  Then 
divide  the  strands  in  halves  and  pass  them 
over  one  strand  and  under  two.  Halve 
the  remaining  strands  and  stick  them 
through  again.  Stretch  well  and  cut  the 
ends  off. 

To  put  a  new  strand  in  a  rope  to  replace 
CKie  that  has  chafed  through  (Fig.  28)  un- 
lay the  faulty  strand  and  cut  it  out.  Work 
in  a  new  strand  of  the  same  size  and  finish 
as  you  would  a  long  splice.  With  regard 
to  the  strapping  or  stropping  of  blocks 
(sailors  always  call  it  stropping)  many 
methods  are  in  vogue.  The  commonest 
is  a  strop  whose  ends  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  short  splice.  This,  however, 
while  perfectly  strong  and  reliable,  is  rather 
a  clumsy  contrivance  and  is  more  suitable 
for  coasters  than  for  pleasure  craft.  A 
grommet  strop  (Figs.  29  and  30)  is  equally 
strong,  and  is  quite  handsome  in  appear- 
ance. Unlay  a  single  strand  of  the  re- 
quired length;  form  a  ring  as  shown  in 
the  diagram ;  lay  up  the  strands  until  the 
two   ends   meet;   knot   them   as   in   a   long 


splice,  dividing  the  ends  in  halves  and  pass- 
ing them  over  one  strand  and  under  two. 
When  made  stretch  the  grommet  well  before 
cutting  the  ends  of  the  strands  off  close. 
Warm  it  and  cover  it  neatly  with  a  strip  of 
canvas  sewn  on  so  that  the  seam  does  not 
show  on  the  outside  after  the  seizing  has 
been  passed.  Sew  canvas  over  the  seizing 
also,  damp  with  salt  water  to  make  the  can- 
vas fit  more  snugly,  and  give  it  a  good  coat 
of  paint  before  it  has  time  to  dry.' 

Flexible  steel  wire  is  well  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  strop.  After  making  the  grom- 
met, paint  well  with  raw  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead;  parcel  with  canvas;  serve  with 
marline ;  apply  another  coat  of  the  paint, 
and  then  cover  with  canvas  or  leather  sewn 
on.  These  strops  are  by  far  the  neatest, 
strongest  and  most  durable.  An  amateur 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tackle  them,  as  the 
canvas   cover   hides   all   blemishes. 

The  seizing  used  for  strops  is  shown  in 
Figs.  31  and  32.  Splice  an  eye  in  a  length 
of  spun  yarn  or  any  small  cordage  suitable 
for  the  seizing.  Pass  it  round  the  rope  as 
shown  in  Fig.  31.  The  end  is  brought  down 
through  the  turns  and  then  round  and  over 
again  and  hitched  as  shown  in  Fig.  32, 
which  represents  the  seizing  when  complet- 
ed, and  then  hove  tight  with  a  marlinespike, 
a  marlinespike  hitch  (Fig.  33)  being  made 
use  of  in  the  operation. 

A  selvagee  strop  which  is  easy  to  make  as 
well  as  being  strong  and  flexible  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Take  a  ball  of  spun  yarn 
and  pass  it  round  two  pegs  or  nails  at  a 
sufficient  distance  apart  for  the  required 
length  of  rope.  Use  enough  spun  yarn  to 
get  the  required  thickness,  and  marl  down 
with  single  hitches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34, 
which  represents  a  completed  section  of 
the  strop.  This  may  be  parceled  and  sewed 
or  covered  with  canvas  or  leather  sewn  on. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  strain  on  all  the  strands. 

The  different  kinds  of  blocks  that  may 
be  fitted  with  strops  and  the  various  kinds 
of  hooks  and  thimbles  in  use  are  shown  in 
Diagram  No.  2. 

All  the  above  splices  and  knots  may  be 
made  of  a  length  of  three-stranded  clothes- 
line, and  if  a  marlinespike  is  not  handy  a 
lady's  stiletto  or  a  piece  of  tapered  hard 
W'Ood  may  be  used. 
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MAKING   A   COUNTRY   HOME 


LAYING    OUT    THE    GROUNDS  — WHAT    TO    RAISE 
AND    WHAT    TO    GROW 

By  E.    P.    POWELL 


THE  object  of  this  department  is  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  common  folk  who 
have  no  wealth  to  squander  and  no  taste 
for  extravagance ;  those  who  desire  to  cre- 
ate beautiful  homes  or  to  make  more  beauti- 
ful those  already  possessed.  Our  object 
will,  however,  be  quite  as  much  the  de- 
velopment of  the  useful — the  study  of  that 
art  which  makes  all  the  sciences  contribute 
to  man's  comfort  and  ennoblement.  We  shall 
not  assume  the  part  of  a  professor,  to  dic- 
tate or  instruct;  but  that  of  a  neighbor,  to 
assist  in  investigation  and  in  the  test  of 
supposed  facts.  The  department  will  en- 
deavor to  cover,  with  considerable  flexi- 
bility, the  country  and  suburban  house;  the 
lawns;  the  gardens,  both  vegetable  and 
floral;  the  orchards  and  small  fruits;  and 
then  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  All  these  top- 
ics may  not  have  a  say  in  each  number,  but 
what  is  said  shall  be  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing. We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  the  hard  workers,  who,  with  small 
means,  or  at  least  moderate  income,  wish 
to  see  the  world  at  the  best  angle,  and  who 
mean  to  make  the  world  around  them  de- 
lightful as  well  as  homeful.  We  shall  not 
overlook  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  wives ; 
for  our  purpose  is  to  help  make  American 
country  homes  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world. 

You  may  not  know  what  a  change  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  few  years. 
We  still  hear  public  speakers  bewail  the 
drift  of  population  into  large  cities  and  into 
factory  towns.  They  do  not  know  that  the 
tide  has  already  turned.  Between  1880  and 
1890  considerably  over  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  increase  of  population  went  into  our 
larger  cities ;  but  laetween  1890  and  1900 
only  a  little  over  thirty  per  cent,  was  lost 
to  the  country.  The  cities  are  still  grow- 
ing, but  it  is  largely  -due  to  the  enormous 
immigration — only  two  or  three  per  cent, 
of  which  turns  to  country  life.  Now  we 
mean  to  help  on  this  healthy  change  in 
social  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
those  who  come  into  the  country  without 
experience — with  little  knowledge  of  plant 
culture  and  land  tillage. 

WHERE    TO    LOCATE 

Those  who  desire  to  get  out  of  the  city 
into  the  country  for  home-making  find 
their  first  puzzle  at  the  very  outset — where 
to  locate.  This  should  be  the  one  point 
well  thought  over,  and  the  decision  should 
rest  on  this  :  what  do  you  desire  to  do  in 
the  country?  If  to  establish  a  small  home, 
where  you  may  grow  fruit  and  raise  chick- 
ens and  honey,  for  market,  on  a  moderate 


scale,  then  you  must  not  go  too  far  from 
your  market.  This  restriction  will  grow 
less  and  less  important  as  the  electric  cars 
cover  the  farm  lands  like  spider  webs.  By 
and  by  you  can  grow  your  strawberries  or 
plums  or  garden  truck  one  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  city  and  ship  it  to  market 
before  dawn;  but  to-day  most  of  us  must 
be  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  our  cus- 
tomers. The  second  point  is  to  secure  the 
right  exposure.  For  a  pleasant  homestead 
it  is  preferable  to  have  a  range  of  hills  or 
woodland  on  the  windward  side  of  your 
property.  If  you  cannot  secure  such  a 
place,  your  very  first  attention  must  be  paid 
to  creating  artificial  windbreaks — that  is, 
tall  hedges  or  thickly  grown  lines  of  trees. 
Throughout  most  of  the  hilly  ^States  it  is 
preferable  to  face  the  southeast  or  the  east. 
A  northern  exposure  is  best  for  growing 
such  fruits  as  are  only  half-hardy.  A 
southern  exposure  freezes  and  thaws  the 
buds  in  winter,  until  they  are  spoiled.  The 
third  point  in  selecting  a  location  is  to  se- 
cure a  good  neighborhood.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  try  to  locate  near 
wealthy  families,  but  it  does  mean  that 
neighborhood  goes  a  long  way  in  our  efforts 
for  betterment. 

Those  who  retain  their  work  in  the  city, 
yet  wish  for  country  air,  grass,  trees,  birds 
and  brooks,  where  they  can  bring  up  their 
children  and  themselves,  get  real  relaxation 
and  recreation,  may  find  it  quite  possible 
to  go  fifty  miles  into  the  hills.  There  are 
suburbanites,  and  their  number  is  increasing, 
around  all  the  larger  cities,  who  find  it 
possible  to  conduct  a  large  share  of  their 
business  by  'phone — the  real  office  work  not 
always  demanding  even  a  daily  attendance. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  our 
larger  cities  tells  me,  "I  see  no  reason  why 
I  may  not  have  my  residence  a  few  miles 
in  the  country — provided  only  that  I  have 
telephone  connection  with  my  teachers  and 
patrons."  Professional  men  will  more  and 
more  drop  out  of  the  herd.  But  Outing 
will  be  seriously  disappointed  if,  inside  the 
next  ten  years,  this  outflow  of  population 
does  not  take  in  very  largely  the  day 
laborers.  Rapid  transit  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  them,  and  there  is  land  enough 
for  the  whole  of  us.  The  advantages  of  a 
garden  and  a  few  fruit  trees,  a  cow,  a 
horse,  a  pig  fatted  annually  and  hens 
enough  to  furnish  a  fine  supply  of  eggs, 
with  good  air,  quiet  sleep  and  decent  sur- 
roundings for  children,  are  so  decided  that 
they  will  overcome  the  herding  instinct — 
indeed  are  rapidly  doing  so.  It  will  be  im- 
portant for  this  class  of  suburbanites  to 
locate  not   too   far   from   the   trolley  cars. 
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unless  indeed  they  be  able  to  go  Ijack  and 
forth    with    their    own    well-fed    horse    or 


MAKING    IT    PAY 

Here  then  we  are,  our  selection  made. 
our  locality  iixed,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
be  fellow  countrymen.  The  first  maxim 
for  a  rational  home-maker  is  that  his 
country  home  shall  pay  its  own  way.  It 
ought  to  do  this  very  soon  after  its  occu- 
pancy. To  make  this  sure,  the  owner  must 
avail"  himself  of  the  experience  of  others 
very  liberally.  The  question  of  market  is, 
however,  not  the  first  and  all-absorbing 
problem.  While  it  is  important  and  very 
unwise  to  overlook  convenience  to  market, 
yet  selling  is  not  our  first  aim,  but  home- 
making.  Our  first  thought  must  be  to  grow 
what  we  shall  need  to  eat  ourselves,  and 
largely  what  we  can  wear.  In  the  first 
place  what  shall  the  owner  plant  in  order 
to  make  his  land  immediately  profitable — 
that  is,  profitable  for  both  home  and  market? 
We  have  seen  a  great  many  mistakes  made 
at  this  point.  Those  who  undertake  without 
special  knowledge  the  growth  of  a  large 
amount  of  any  one  fruit  will  pretty  surely 
face  bankruptcy  and  failure.  The  true  rule 
for  the  beginner  is  to  plant  a  small  amount 
of  each  fruit,  and  other  products,  that  will 
come  most  rapidly  into  use.  For  instance, 
your  apple  trees  and  pear  trees  will  give 
you  no  returns  inside  of  five  or  six  years ; 
but  your  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants 
and  cherries  will  be  profitable  within  two 
years.  Yet  I  have  seen  strawberry  bank- 
rupts— that  is,  those  who  planted  too  large 
areas  of  this  delicious  berry — too  large  for 
home  use  and  for  ready  market.  If  you 
look  sharply  to  market  alone,  the  red  rasp- 
berry is  the  one  fruit  that  can  be  most 
safely  planted  freely.  As  this  berry  can- 
not be  shipped  to  a  distance,  you  can  com 
mand  your  home  market.  But  remember 
that  with  the  strawberry,  with  plums  and 
cherries,  as  with  apples  and  pears,  you  will 
meet  with  competition  from  a  distance. 

The  suburbanite  needs  to  know  in  the 
next  place  what  to  read,  and  where  to  get 
information.  It  will  seem  to  some  curious 
advice,  but  it  is  good  advice,  that  directs 
you  to  send  for  some  of  the  catalogues 
published  by  the  leading  nursery  firms.  The 
writer  ■  has  been  over  half  a  century  at 
work  with  trees  and  animals,  but  he  would 
be  quite  lost  if  each  year  he  did  not  get 
what  Henderson,  Gregory,  Vick,  Storrs  and 
Harrison  have  to  say;  and  in  the  orchard 
what  Crawford,  Munson,  Ellwanger  and 
Barry,  and  above  all  Stark  Brothers  have 
to  say.  Most  of  these  men  are  not  mere 
seed  sellers  and  tree  growers,  but  are  en- 
thusiasts and  splendid  judges  of  progress. 
Then  get  into  communication  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
and  make  arrangements  for  receiving  their 
bulletins  as  fast  as  published;  doing  the 
same  with  your  State  Agricultural  College 


and  State  Experiment  Station;  These  little 
pamphlets  and  essays  will  not  only  inform 
you,  but  inspire  you,  and  keep  you  up  to 
date.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  get  along 
without  communication  with  these  bodies, 
which  constitute  a  sort  of  everybody's  uni- 
versity. They  discuss  nearly  every  country 
problem ;  those  of  pollination,  fertilization, 
spraying,  harvesting,  as  well  as  the  newer 
problems  that  constantly  occur. 

USE    GOOD    JUDGMENT 

But  now  do  not  fail  to  be  warned  in  time 
that  you  must  not  be  carried  away  with 
zeal  and  undertake  too  much  at  once.  Be- 
gin in  a  small  way,  and  e.xpand  as  your 
knowledge  and  means  permit  you  to  do. 
Certainly  do  not  invest  largely  with  bor- 
rowed capital.  Down  in  Florida,  last  win- 
ter, the  writer  found  an  eighty  thousand 
dollar  house  going  up  in  the  pine  woods, 
on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  little  lakes  that 
dot  that  State.  It  was  an  extreme  case  of 
trying  to  carry  the  city  into  the  country. 
Even  if  you  have  the  means  to  do  it,  do 
not  undertake  it,  or  anything  like  it.  Yet 
this  error  is  everywhere.  A  three-story 
house,  planned  by  a  city  architect,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lawn,  kept  shaved  by  a  lawn- 
mower,  is  not  a  country  house — it  is  hard- 
ly a  suburban  house  of  any  sort.  Let  your 
house  itself  be  simple,  and  the  grounds  so 
used  as  to  recognize  that  grass  in  itself 
is  lovely.  Just  get  atop  of  a  good  knoll, 
where  you  can  have  safe  drainage ;  and 
then  build  a  modest  house,  mostly  veran- 
das, balconies  and  sunbath  windows.  Why 
go  into  a  house  that  prevents  your  seeing 
nine  tenths  of  the  beautiful  things  that  you 
came  out  into  the  country  purposely  to  en- 
joy? In  the  next  place  do  not  meddle 
very  much  with  nature's  slopes.  Those 
who  spend  time  and  money  in  grading 
down  knolls,  and  creating  level  lawns  or 
terraces,  make  a  blunder.  As  a  rule  na- 
ture's rolls,  swales,  mounds  and  slopes 
are  already  created  with  an^  eye  to  the 
beautiful — the  useful  need  not 'meddle  with 
much  of  this  arrangement. 

There  are  three  or  four  things  to  be 
specially  avoided,  chief  of  which  are  doctor's 
bills.  Therefore  have  well-ventilated  cel- 
lars (cellars  are  the  bane  of  civilization), 
oerfect  drainage  (every  inch  of  the  soil 
must  be  free  from  stagnation),  no  slop 
hales  (but  a  cesspool  at  least  twenty  rods 
from  the  house),  and  a  shaded  house  (do 
not  be  afraid  of  trees — they  eat  up  poison 
and  give  out  ozone).  Vines  running  all 
over  3'our  house  will  do  no  harm,  but  vast 
good,  provided  they  are  tied  to  wires,  in- 
stead of  creeping  on  the  siding  or  clap- 
boards. 

Be  sure  that  j'ou  uo  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  so  arranging  your  country  home 
that  it  shall  take  account  wholly  of  work, 
and  no  account  of  play.  A  very  small 
homestead — and     large     farms     as     well — 
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should  be  provided,  at  the  outset,  with 
tennis  courts  and  croquet  grounds,  as  well 
as  cornfields  and  orchards.  No  time  is 
lost  that  goes  into  making  the  family 
cheerful  and  contented.  The  country  is  the 
children's  natural  home;  but  they  will  grow 
up  discontented  and  seek  relief  in  the 
towns,  unless  their  special  needs  are  con- 
sidered. Froebel  is  probably  right  that  play 
and  work  are  the  same  thing;  but  if  so, 
let  the  young  people  have  their  method 
of  work,  in  order  that  they  may  take  an 
interest  in  your  method.  A  croquet  ground, 
taking  about  two  rods  by  four,  nicely 
graded,  is  a  specially  fine  appurtenance  of 
a  country  home.  It  is  peculiarly  good,  be- 
cause there  the  old  and  the  young  can  play 
together.  Nothing  will  be  lost,  either,  by 
devoting  quite  a  liberal  share  of  your  prop- 
erty to  nooks  and  corners — places  where 
hammocks  may  be  swung,  and  bird  music 
be  enjoyed. 

AMONG   THE    ANIMALS 

We  shall  find  nothing  more  delightful 
about  a  common-sense  country  home  than 
the  barn,  with  its  contents  and  its  sur- 
roundings. This  is  not  true  of  many  farm 
homes,  simply  because  they  lack  that  in- 
spiration which  comes  from  proper  study 
of  nature  and  good  counsel.  Be  sure  that 
you  make  your  plans  to  cover  a  neat  and 
tidy  bam,  where  your  cow,  your  horse,  and 
your  hens  may  find  just  as  comfortable  a 
home  as  yourself — with  your  house  and 
lawns.  With  the  modern  method  of  "soil- 
ing," instead  of  pasturing,  all  these  crea- 
tures can  be  fed  from  a  very  small  acreage 
— say  of  two  to  five  acres.  Even  a  single 
acre  is  large  enough  to  pleasantly  house 
our  animal  friends,  but  not  to  feed  them. 
Half  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  feed  a  laboring 
man's  horse,  and  keep  it  in  good  working 
condition.  Another  acre  properly  managed 
will  furnish  green  food  all  summer  to  the 
cow,  while  a  third  acre  of  corn  fodder  or 
alfalfa  or  cow-peas  will  go  very  far  to 
furnish  the  winter's  rations.  This  land 
may  be  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  never 
run  down,  if  all  the  available  material  is 
used  for  composts,  and  returned  to  the 
land  in  place  of  the  crops.  There  should 
be  on  a  very  small  place  not  less  than  two 
compost  piles,  making  all  summer;  on  a 
ten-  or  twenty-acre  lot  there  should  be 
three  or  four.  These  should  take  in  all  the 
waste  material,  barnyard  manure,  ashes 
and  coal  ashes,  autumn  leaves  by  the  hun- 
dred loads,  old  sod,  road  waste,  and  what- 
ever else  in  the  way  of  weeds  and  decay- 
ing vegetation  is  to  be  found  around  house, 
land  or  barn.  Apply  this  compost  late  in 
the  fall,  and  you  need  spend  very  little  for 
comrnercial  fertilizers.  Meanwhile  your 
pig,  in  co-operation  with  your  hens,  your 
milk  and  a  possible  calf,  will  go  far  to 
avoid  a  meat  bill.  The  vegetable  garden  and 
the    fruit    orchard    nicely    co-operate    with 


these.  If  possible  you  should  keep  a  few 
sheep  in  your  orchard — that  is,  if  you  allow 
of  any  pasturage  at  all. 

Hens  are  often  spoken  of  as  rather  in- 
ferior creatures,  stupid  and  uninteresting; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  country  more 
intelligent  and  companionable  than  these 
barnyard  fowls,  if  decently  dealt  with — 
unless  it  be  the  dog  and  horse.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  their  in- 
telligence. In  every  flock  of  a  dozen  there 
will  be  one  or  two  exceptionally  bright 
hens — brainy  little  creatures,  that  will  eat 
out  of  our  hands,  jump  on  our  shoulders, 
follow  us  about  the  fields,  and  talk  a  very 
good  sort  of  hen-volapuk.  A  ten-acre  home- 
stead should  not,  however,  undertake  a 
flock  of  over  twenty  or  twenty-five  hens ; 
on  two  or  three  acres  you  may  indulge  in 
a  flock  of  ten.  Are  they  mischievous  ? 
They  will  certainly  hunt  their  living,  and 
nearly  take  care  of  themselves — sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  your  garden  or  your 
neighbors.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  buy  a  few  rolls  of  wire  netting,  three 
feet  high,  and  draw  it  along  the  line  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  nearest  neighbors. 
Then  ctretch  another  line  of  netting  either 
around  your  strawberry  and  gooseberry 
garden,  and  around  your  garden  for  corn 
and  peas,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  fence 
j'our  fowls  from  those  sections.  Hens  will 
very  seldom  hop  or  fly  over  these  fences, 
if  they  have  a  good  range  in  spite  of  them. 
But  if  they  do  form  the  bad  habit,  clip  the 
long  feathers  of  their  wings,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble.  Let  them  run  in 
the  orchard  and  around  the  lawns,  where 
they  will  deserve  a  large  salary  for  catch- 
ing insects.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
hens  will  seldom  trouble  currants  and 
raspberries,  that  is,  where  they  are  grown 
in  quantity;  but  they  will  make  havoc  in  a 
strawberry  bed,  and  they  will  eat  every 
gooseberry  almost  as  soon  as  out  of  blos- 
som. 

For  a  quiet  homestead  the  best  dog  is 
probably  a  thoroughbred  Scotch  collie.  At 
any  rate  we  shall  recommend  every  one 
who  goes  into  the  country  for  a  home  to 
keep  a  collie ;  and  by  preference  a  female, 
spayed.  She  can  go  anywhere  about  your 
place  without  doing  damage  to  the  flowers, 
that  most  other  dogs  would  crush.  She  is 
a  most  intelligent  creature,  and  very  com- 
panionable. Keep  her  in  the  house  over 
night,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  burglar 
alarm  and  protector.  What  we  are  aiming 
at  all  this  while  is  to  tolerate  no  useless 
animals,  and  not  one  that  will  not  work 
into  the  family  wisely,  and  be  a  safe  and 
intelligent  companion. 

Do  not  get  a  fancy  cow  because  she  has 
a  pedigree.  What  you  want  is  milk,  not 
blood.  In  the  country  milk  is  a  great 
article  of  diet.  You  will  want  five  times  as 
much  as  you  were  accustomed  to  use  in 
the  city.  You  will  need  it  for  your  chil- 
dren, and  for  cooking,  as  well  as  unlimited 
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cream  for  home-grown  berries,  for  short- 
cakes and  for  biscuits.  The  country  is  de- 
fined by  cream.  Your  cow,  of  whatever 
breed  she  may  be,  should  at  least  be  gentle, 
easily  led  about,  and  never  fretty  at  milk- 
ing time.  One  cow  to  calve  in  the  spring, 
and  another  in  the  fall,  is  a  good  plan, 
if  you  have  sufficient  food.  This  plan  can 
be  adopted  where  you  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres. 

A  family  horse  is  a  wonderful  creature — 
petted  by  all,  and  sometimes  imposed  on 
by  all — as  it  certainly  should  not  be.  [t 
should  never  be  overdriven,  never  left  to 
stand  in  the  wet  or  cold,  never  compelled 
to  clean  its  coat  by  rollings,  and  always 
talked  with  as  if  human.  We  have  some 
strong  opinions  about  horses,  and  we  hope 
a  bit  of  horse  sense — which  will  find  ex- 
pression in  future  numbers.  If  anybody 
or  anything  deserves  well  of  us  it  is  the 
horse.  Prof.  Mingo  says,  "Colts  should 
be  educated,  not  broken."  We  have  de- 
cided objections  to  allowing  a  whip  ever 
to  touch  a  horse.  Help  him  with  words, 
and  educate  him  to  do  his  best.  You  will 
find  that  kindness  and  firmness  are  quite 
sufficient,  without  even  a  cross  word — much 
less  a  lash.  Jerking  bits  in  an  animal's 
mouth,  yelling,  and  lashing  a  weary  team, 
mark  an  incompetent  driver — a  man  who 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  a 
horse. 


body's  flower,  needing  almost  no  attention, 
except  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  to  di- 
vide the  roots  once  in  three  years.  July 
lilies  include  the  two  most  gorgeous  and 
easily  grown  of. all  this  family:  the  candi- 
(lum  or  Madonna  lily,  and  the  lancifolium 
or  Japan  lily.  These  two,  all  in  all,  sur- 
pass all  garden  lilies — besides  being  so 
easily  grown  that  you  can  have  them  by 
the  thousands.  Plant  candidum  three 
inches  deep,  and  lancifolium  four  or  five 
inches  deep — and  no  manure  about  the 
roots. 

In  July  the  vegetable  garden  should  yield 
abundance  of  peas,  corn  and  string-beans. 
Plant  only  the  best  kinds ;  and  plant  for 
succession.  A  prime  pea  should  not  only 
be  sweet,  but  very  thin-skinned.  The  finest 
we  have  ever  eaten  are  May  Queen,  A  No. 
I,  Market  Master,  Improved  Telephone, 
and  Heroine.  Select  those  sorts  which 
grow  about  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
need  no  brushing.  Of  corn  The  Peep  of 
Day  is  very  early,  and  very  fine.  The 
Black  Mexican  is  delicious  for  sweetness. 
We  have  crosses  of  this  sort  with  Hender- 
son that  we  prefer  to  all  others.  White 
bush  wax-beans  are  best  for  very  early, 
but  the  pole  varieties  are  better  for  late. 
Among  our  cross-breds  we  have  those 
which  serve  us  from  July  until  November. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  vege- 
tables. 


FRUITS,    FLOWERS    AND    VEGETABLES    FOR    JULY 


THE  KITCHEN 


Strawberries  are  nearly  through  their 
fruiting  season,  and  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  harvest  our  currants  and  rasp- 
berries. Cherries  are  growing  scarlet,  and 
the  earliest  plums  show  golden  cheeks. 
We  did  most  of  our  spraying  with  insec- 
ticides during  May  and  June ;  but  we  are 
still  finding  it  necessary  to  use  Bordeaux 
mixture,  as  a  preventive  against  fungus 
diseases.  This  mixture  should  be  always 
on  hand — adding  fresh  lime  just  before 
each  application.  The  formula  is  :  dissolve,^ 
separately,  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
and  four  pounds  of  lime.  Turn  these  into 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is 
ready.  This  spray  can  hurt  nothing — es- 
pecially in  July.  Apply  it  just  now  on  your 
plum  trees  and  your  grapevines  in  the  fruit 
garden,  and  on  the  potatoes  in  the  vegetable 
garden. 

July  flowers  are  mainly  lilies  and 
phloxes  among  perennials ;  and  of  course 
you  have  sweet-peas  and  nasturtiums  among 
annuals.  These  are  among  the  most  easily 
grown  flowers.  What  you  want  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  such  things,  but  avoid  flowers 
that  make  a  lot  of  work.  Sweet-peas  can 
be  grown  just  like  any  other  peas — in  good, 
loose,  rather  rich  garden  soil.  Train  them 
up  to  tall  wire  netting.  Nasturtiums  grow 
and  blossom  best  on  your  poorest  soil ;  on 
rich  soil  they  run  to  vines,  without  flowers. 
The  perennial  phlox  is  a  wonderful  every- 


The  best  apple  for  jelly  is  ripe  just  now, 
the  Red  Astrachan — not  because  of  the  color 
of  the  skin,  but  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  A 
white  apple,  like  a  white  currant,  makes  red 
jelly — if  you  wish  it  darker,  put  in  the 
skin  of  the  apple  or  one  third  red  currants. 
This  is  a  hint  that  you  should  get  over  your 
prejudice  in  favor  of  red  fruits  of  all 
sorts.  The  yellow  Swaar  is  among  the 
finest  of  all  apples;  and  among  our  very 
best  grapes  are  Niagara,  Diamond,  Hayes, 
Dutchess,  El  Dorado  and  Coleraine — all 
white. 

July  is  the  best  time  to  put  up  pine- 
apples also,  as  the  late  sorts  are  what  we 
call  more  mellow  and  more  fragrant.  Red 
raspberries  and  yellow  are  now  just  in 
their  very  prime.  They  should  not  be 
canned  after  they  have  become  soft  in 
the  market.  That  is  where  the  country 
home-maker  has  the  advantage.  The  dif- 
ference in  flavor  among  berries  of  differ- 
ent colors  is  more  marked  in  the  can  than 
when  taken  from  the  bushes  to  be  used  as 
dessert.  Shaffer's  Colossal  is  the  best 
canning  berry  in  existence — except  that 
in  the  can  its  color  is  dull.  Golden  Queen, 
our  finest  yellow  berry,  has  a  peculiar 
aroma  when  turned  out  of  a  can,  and  is 
much  favored  by  many  people.  It  does 
not,  however,  hold  its  formi  as  well  as  the 
red  Cuthbert,  which  is  the  very  ideal  for 
canning  and  for  cooking. 


HOMEMADE   FURNITURE   FOR    CAMPS 
AND   CABINS 

By  DAN  BEARD 


LOG  cabins  are  becoming  deservedly  popu- 
lar as  summer  cottages,  or,  to  use  a 
fashionable  term,  summer  "camps." 

These  houses  were  the  homes  of  our 
pioneer  forefathers,  and  good  taste  dictates 
that  the  furniture  of  our  modern  log  houses 
should  be  as  near  like  that  of  the  early 
settlers  as  possible.  The  heavy,  old-fash- 
ioned rush-bottomed  chairs,  such  as  may 
occasionally  be  purchased  at  old  New  Eng- 
land and  Long  Island  farm-houses,  look 
even  more  appropriate  than  the  graceful 
wooden  chairs  formerly  known  as  Windsor 
chairs,  but  if  any  of  the  latter  are  among 
your  heirlooms,  they  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  log  house. 

But  many  people  do  not  care  to  give  the 
large  prices  charged  by  antique  furniture 
men  for  the  primitive  and  crude  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  only  last  week  I  saw 
an  old,  disreputable  looking  Windsor  chair 
bring  seven  dollars  at  a  country  auction. 

There  are  several  firms  in  the  middle 
southwestern  part  of  our  country  which 
manufacture  hickory  furniture  that  is  a 
counterpart  of  that  I  have  seen  used  in  the 
real  old  log-house  homesteads,  and  which 
are  still  used  by  the  log-house  dwellers  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  district. 

Every  log  house  should  have 

A  GRILL-ROOM, 

gun-room  or  old-fashioned  kitchen,  as  you 
may  choose  to  call  it,  where  the  men  may 
go  with  their  muddy  boots  and  where  they 
can  keep  their  rods,  reels  and  guns.  Such 
a  room  is  shown  by  Fig.  lA.  Here  is  an 
open  fire  and  here  are  kept  the 

OLD-FASHIONED    COOKING    UTENSILS 

SO  that  the  men  may  broil  a  ruffed  grouse, 
or  any  other  game,  over  the  open  fire,  as 
they  would  do  it  in  the  woods ;  or  where 
they  can  sit  and  smoke  their  pipes  without 
interfering  with  the  domestic  arrangements 


of  the  rest  of  the  household.  In  fact,  this 
is  essentially  the  men's  room. 

Whether  it  is  the  charm  of  the  big  open 
fire  and  the  presence  of  sporting  apparatus, 
or  the  fascination  of  male  society  I  know 
not,  but  I  do  know  that  this  is  the  most 
popular  room  in  a  log  house,  popular  with 
the  guest,  with  the  women  and  the  children, 
and  even  the  dogs  will  use  all  the  wiles  of 
a  canine  mind  to  effect  an  entrance  to  this 
room  and  a  place  by  the  fireside. 

So  no  log  house  should  be  without  a 
grill-room.  In  this  room  there  should  be 
two 

THREE-LEGGED   STOOLS, 

one  for  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  The 
stools  are  made  by  boring  three  diagonal 
holes  in  a  thick  piece  of  plank  and  driving 
three  ash,  hickory,  oak  or  hard  maple  legs 
into  the  holes  (Fig.  2). 
Fig.  I  shows  how 

A  VERY   COMFORTABLE   CHAIR 

can  be  made  of  a  rough  plank  split  from  a 
log.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  one  side 
of  the  plank  smooth,  and  that  side  may  be 
polished  if  it  pleases  you  without  at  all 
interfering  with  its  primitive  appearance. 

Fig.  3A  shows  a  simple  form  of  a  loung- 
ing chair  which  one  will  find  most  comfort- 
able and  restful.  As  may  be  seen  the  chair 
consists  of  a  strong  piece  of  canvas  or 
other  similar  material  securely  fastened  to 
the  two  round  sticks  which  connect  the 
side  sticks  of  the  chair.  The  latter  are 
supported  by  two  leg  sticks  which  are  held 
in  place  by  two  braces.  Any  one  who  cares 
to  live  in  a  log  house  will  have  skill  suffi- 
cient to  make  these  chairs.  Fig.  4  is  a 
bench-chair,  that  is,  it  is  simply  a  bench 
with  a  back  to  it.  The  seat  is  notched  at 
the  two  back  corners,  so  that  the  back 
stick   may   lie   flat    against   the   bench    legs 
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and  be  securely  nailed  to  them.  The  upper 
diagram  is  a  plan,  and  the  dotted  line  shows 
the  seat  of  the  bench. 

Whether  you  make  your  own  chairs  or 
purchase  them,  do  not  insult  a  log  house 
with  modern  furniture  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  do  not  fill  your  house  with  so- 
called  "rustic  furniture";  that  is,  furniture 
with  knots  of  wood,  meaningless  hunks  of 
bark  and  twisted  snakelike  vines ;  such  fur- 
niture is  all  right  for  an  artificially  rustic 
summer  house  in  a  highly  artificial  or  for- 
mal garden,  but  affectation  of  any  sort  is 
not  in  keeping  with  rag  carpets,  patch-work 
quilts,  corn-cob  pipes  and  log  walls. 

Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  show  how  a  most 
serviceable  and  substantial  table  can  be 
made,  and  it  is  the  "real  thing." 


THE   MILES   STANDISH   TABLE 

should  have  hickory,  oak  or  hard  maple 
legs,  the  last  (A  B,  Fig.  7)  are  club-shaped, 
and  should  show  the  knife  marks  on  them. 
The  D  piece  is  a  puncheon  with  holes  bored 
in  it  to  admit  of  the  legs  being  driven  in. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  same 
slant  to  each  leg  hole  (E  and  F,  Figs.  7 
and  8),  otherwise  the  legs  will  straddle  in 
various  directions. 

After  the  legs  are  in  place  (Figs.  6  and 
8)  the  C  braces  will  make  them  firm  (Fig. 
8).  The  small  diagram  at  the  right  of 
Fig.  8  shows  how  the  C  brace  is  attached 
to  the  legs.  Fig.  5  is  a  side-view  of  the 
table  legs  and  braces ;  Fig.  6  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  same,  and  the  diagram 
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5^5 


between  Figs.  5  and  6  shows  how  the  mid- 
dle of  the  diagonal  H  and  K  braces  are 
joined.  The  small  detail  drawing  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  shows  how  the  H 
and  K  braces  are  joined  and  nailed  or 
screwed  to  G,  and  the  detail  drawing  at 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  shows  how  H 
and  K  are  "toe-nailed"  to  the  D  puncheons. 
While  the  under  work  of  this  table  should 
show  the  knife  marks,  the  joints  should  be 
made  as  neatly  and  perfectly  as  your  skill 
will  admit,  and  the  top  of  the  table  should 
have  as  smooth  a  finish  as  you  can  give  it. 
After  the  Miles  Standish  table  is  finished 
you  will  be  proud  of  your  work,  for  it  will 
not  only  be  appropriate  to  a  log  house,  but 
it  will  be  a  strong,  firm  piece  of  furniture 
which  will  be  a  comfort  to  any  one  using  it. 
A  dinner  table  may  be  made  larger  or  of 
twin  tables  pushed  together,  and  a  side 
table  made  much  smaller,  but  both  can  be 
built  upon  the  plan  just  described. 

DO     NOT     LEAVE     THE     BARK     UPON     THE     WOOD 

you  use  for  furniture,  but  peel  the  sticks 
and  stain  the  wood  if  it  looks  too  new  and 
raw.  I  built  a  crib  of  green  chestnut  sap- 
lings in  which  my  little  baby  daughter  L-^pent 
the  nights  of  her  first  summer,  and  :>lept  as 
peacefully  as  she  possibly  could  in  one  of 
seasoned  and  polished  wood. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
cushions  and  mattresses  which  make  furni- 
ture comfortable,  and  not  the  price  or  finish 
of  the  woodwork. 

Where  the  body  comes  in  contact  with 
the  furniture  the  wood  should  be  not  only 
free  from  splinters,  but  smooth  and  pleasant 
to  the  touch ;  the  knife  marks  on  the  legs  of 
the  chairs  or  tables  should  not  make  them 
rough ;  it  is  meant  by  leaving  the  knife 
marks  that  the  signs  of  the  process  of  con- 


struction should  not  be  smoothed  and  pol- 
ished from  existence. 

Above  all  things  the  furniture  should 
be  practical,  and  hence  when  you  wish 
to  make  a  bedstead  build  it  around  a  wire 
mattress;  in  fact,  a  wire  mattress  with  four 
legs  is  a  bedstead.  At  the  same  time  we 
really  like  to  see  something  which  looks 
more  like  a  bed,  and  a 

GOOD    FOUR-POSTER 

can  be  made  of  four  peeled  chestnut  logs 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  10).  Notches  may  be  cut 
in  the  posts  (as  shown  by  small  detail  plan 
at  left  center  of  Fig.  10)  for  the  admission 
of  the  corners  of  the  wire  mattress.  The 
head-  and  foot-boards  are  made  of  polished 
puncheons,  and  the  tops  of  the  bed-posts  are 
connected  by  small  rods.  All  joints  should 
be  neatly  made  and  the  cracks  filled  with 
varnish.  Every  housekeeper  will  tell  you 
that  the  fewer  crevices  and  cracks  in  a 
wooden  bedstead  the  more  desirable  it  is 
for  the  bedroom,  but  the  bedsteads  of  the 
furniture  store  are  made  to  take  apart,  and 
must  necessarily  have  cracks  at  the  joints. 
The  log-cabin  four-poster  is  not  made  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  built, 
hence  it  need  not  have  an  open  crack  in  it. 
Put  a  good  mattress  upon  this  bed,  and  it 
will  be  as  comfortable  as  any  bed  ever  made, 
but  do  not  forget  to  have  a  gaudy,  old-fash- 
ioned "grandmother-made-it"  style  of  quilt 
on  top — one  with  big,  yellow  flowers  and 
long,  green  stems  or  "court  house  steps," 
"log-cabin,"  "basket,"  "saw-tooth"  designs. 
Such  quilts  can  be  secured  from  thrifty 
farmers'  wives,  but  the  best  quilts  and  the 
exact  duplicates  of  those  made  by  our  great- 
grandmothers  can  even  now  be  procured  at 
Berea  College,  Kentucky,  where  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  encourage  the  mountain 
folks  to  continue  their  homely  handicrafts. 


THE   CARE   OF   FRUIT   TREES   IN   THE 
HOME   ORCHARD 

By  S.    L.    DE  FABRY 


THE  principle  of  tree  culture  is  to  treat 
trees  as  you  would  any  other  living 
thing.  They  need  sunshine,  water  and 
food,  as  we  do,  and  if  infested  with  disease, 
they  should  receive  treatment  the  same  as 
we  do  when  ill. 

Often  there  are  trees  in  the  home  or- 
chard which  seem  ailing,  something  is  wrong 
in  their  surroundings,  and  yet  ways  to  cor- 
rect this  are  neglected.  If  they  are  planted 
in  good,  rich  soil  very  little  care  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  thriving,  healthy  con- 
dition, but  if  the  soil  is  poor  close  attention 
will   be  required. 

At  all  events  the  turning  over  of  the 
ground  in  spring,  with  plow  or  spade,  is 
important,  and  should  be  followed  with  fre- 
quent harrowing  or  raking,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  germinating  weeds.  The  best  of  soil  is 
valueless  as  to  its  producing  quality  if  not 
worked  over  often  and  properly.  Only 
through  well-tilled  earth  does  the  air  make 
the  elements  of  the  soil  available  to  act  as 
plant  food.  This  is  the  A  B  C  of  tree  cul- 
ture ;  therefore  if  one  sees  fruit  trees  stand- 
ing in  grass,  the  presumption  is  that  their 
owner  does  not  know  his  A  B  C's. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  looks  promising,  a 
good  crop  is  anticipated,  but  the  windfall 
takes  some,  the  worms  more,  and  little,  if 
any,  perfect  fruit  is  left.  Negligence,  care- 
lessness and  the  sod  in  which  the  poor  trees 
are  struggling  is  the  cause.  The  latter  is 
absorbing  the  food  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roots  and  weakening  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tree. 

Nature  supplies  the  motive  power  to  cre- 
ate the  blossoms,  and  out  of  them  fruit, 
provided  the  conditions  are  favorable;  if 
not,  man  has  to  help  what  nature  neglected. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
constitute  the  balanced  plant  food.  The 
first  is  stored  in  the  air,  the  others  in  the 
soil.  An  inexpensive  way  of  drawing  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  making  it  available, 
is  to  spade  or  plow  the  ground  between 
your  trees,  and  sow  cow-peas  or  Monmouth 
clover  in  spring.  If  turned  under  green 
about  July  the  little  particles  on  the  roots 
of  these  plants  absorb  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  if  allowed  to  decompose  in  the 
soil  they  enrich  the  latter  with  it.  This 
work  is  of  special  benefit  to  young,  non- 
bearing  trees,  when  good,  rapid  growth  and 
building  up  of  the  wood  structure  is  de- 
sired. On  bearing  trees  where  fruit  is 
wanted,  too  much  nitrogen  should  be 
avoided. 

Old-time  ideas  were  to  place  in  spring 
some  manure  under  the  trees,  fancying 
that  the   rain   would   wash   the   strength  of 


this  compost  down  to  the  roots.  It  always 
puzzled  me  why  the  raio  is  expected  to 
carry  it  to  the  roots  and  not  below  them  as 
well,  thus  rendering  it  useless.  At  best  the 
additional  plant  food  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess is  too  scant  for  the  requirements  of  an 
average  tree.  Well-rotted  stable  manure 
is  of  great  value,  but  it  does  not  contain 
any  potash.  Potash  in  form  of  some  salt 
like  sulphate  of  potash  (kainit)  must  be 
added  also,  enriched  with  more  phosphoric 
acid,  for  which  purpose  ground  bone  or  fish 
scraps  will  serve. 

A  practical  way  of  manuring  fruit  trees 
in  the  home  garden  is  as  follows  : 

After  the  ground  under  the  trees  is 
spaded  over,  a  circular  trench  about  two 
to  four  feet  from  the  trunk  is  spaded  out 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 
This  trench  is  filled  with  well-rotted  stable 
ofifal,  over  which  one  quart  each  of  ground 
bone  and  kainit  is  spread,  then  the  trench 
is  covered  up.  If  this  is  followed  the  re- 
sults will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 

Young  trees,  up  to  five  years  old,  should 
be  headed  low  and  cut  back  in  spring. 
About  one-third  of  last  year's  growth  on 
top  and  one-fourth  on  the  sides  is  a  good 
average  way  of  pruning. 

Trees  should  always  be  trimmed  in  vase 
form,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  every 
part  of  the  inside  branches.  Dense  foliage 
must  be  avoided  if  ripe  fruit  is  expected. 

Old  trees  will  require  attention;  dead 
limbs  should  be  amputated  and  wood  growth 
kept  in  check. 

Of  late  spraying  is  the  foremost  thought 
of  every  fruit-tree  owner.  The  seedsmen 
are  suggesting  it,  agricultural  papers  advo- 
cating it  and  your  State  Experimental  Sta- 
tion is  advising  it.  The  average  home  or- 
chardist  gets  bewildered  and  entangled  with 
contradictory  advices  and  directions — giv- 
ing up  in  despair — fearing  to  do  more  harm 
than  good — neglecting  to  do  what  he  ought 
to  do. 

Spraying  trees  is  necessary,  but  more  nec- 
essary is  it  to  be  clear  on  the  matter  of 
what,  how  and  when. 

A  few  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a 
little  slacked  lime,  mixed  with  a  dash  of 
paris-green  and  plenty  of  water,  will  do 
the  work  and  remedy  most  of  the  tree  ail- 
ments. This  is  a  great  all-round  tree  tonic, 
and  if  properly  mixed  it  is  known  as  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  making  of  it  is  sim- 
ple. For  trees  of  the  home  orchard  a 
small  quantity  will  suffice.  The  require- 
ments are  from  one  to  three  gallons  per 
tree.  To  make  a  twenty-five  gallon  solu- 
tion take  two  tubs,  or  small  barrels,  hold- 
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ing  twelve  and  a  half  gallons  each.  Three 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  are 
put  into  some  feed-bag  or  its  like  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  tubs.  About  two  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it.  In 
about  an  hour  the  dark  blue  coloring  of 
the  water  will  indicate  that  the  crystals 
have  completely  dissolved.  Now  the  tub 
is  filled  up  with  cold  water  to  make  up  the 
required  twelve  and  a  half  gallons  of  solu- 
tion. Two  pounds  of  lime  are  slacked  in 
a  vessel,  adding  enough  hot  water  to  have 
a  clear,  well-diluted  lime  milk,  void  of 
settlings.  After  it  has  cooled,  pour  it 
into  the  second  tub  and  add  enough  water 
to  come  up  to  the  twelve  and  a  half  gallon 
limit.  Stirring  this  lime-water  well  before 
using  is  of  importance,  as  the  latter  has 
a  tendency  to  settle.  The  mixture  is  now 
ready  for  the   sprayer. 

For  home  use  a  bucket  sprayer  with  an 
extension  rod  will  answer.  This  can  be 
bought  for  from  $7  to  $10  complete,  rod, 
hose  and  all.  The  bucket  sprayer  is  filled 
half  with  the  copper  solution  and  half  with 
lime-water.  The  filling  up  should  be  done 
with  two  vessels,  holding  equal  quantities, 
and  these  are  poured  in  together  into  the 
sprayer.  This  precaution  will  secure  a 
well-mixed  solution.  After  the  sprayer  is 
filled  it  should  be  well  stirred,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  now  ready  to  go  on  the  trees. 

Trees  should  be  sprayed  at  least  three 
times  every  spring  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  first  time  when  the  buds  are  swelling, 
then  when  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  the 
last  spraying  should  be  given  when  the  fruit 
has  set.  At  the  last  two  sprayings  about 
two  ounces  of  paris-green  can  be  mixed  in 
with  the  lime,  after  it  has  been  slacked  and 
before  it  is  poured  in  the  tub  or  barrel. 

These  sprayings  will  prove  beneficial  for 


all  disorders,  technically  termed  fungus 
diseases,  such  as  premature  falling  off  and 
discoloring  of  leaves  and  fruit,  blights  and 
other  ailments.  The  addition  of  paris- 
green  will  rid  the  trees  of  most  insects; 
besides,  the  earlier  sprayings  will  promote 
sound  fruit  bud  formations. 

Of  late  years  the  San  Jose  scale,  deadly 
to  young,  especially  peach,  trees,  has  given 
the  fruit  grower  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
The  scale,  a  minute  insect,  which  infests 
the  bark  of  younger  trees  and  smaller  limbs 
of  older  ones,  can  be  detected  in  winter,  in 
its  dormant  state,  by  the  grayish,  uneven, 
somewhat  punctured  appearance  of  the 
bark.  In  summer  they  sit  on  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  if  they  are  rubbed  off,  a  small 
yellow  dot,  the  live  scale,  will  adhere  to 
the  fingers.  Caustic  whale-oil  fish  soap  at 
a  rate  of  two  pounds  dissolved  in  one  gal- 
lon of  hot  w^ater  is  the  winter  spray.  Spray- 
ing should  be  done  in  February  and  March, 
and  followed  up  by  a  summer  spray  of  one 
pound  of  soap  to  two  gallons  of  water;  the 
weaker  solution  should  be  applied  in  June 
and  September,  and  will  easily  kill  the  in- 
sects in  their  live  state. 

Sometimes  on  peach  and  plum  trees,  near 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  a  substance  like  jelly 
is  found  on  the  bark  or  ground.  This  is  a 
sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  "peach 
borer."  Every  fall  the  soil  of  these  trees 
around  the  trunk  should  be  dug  up  and  the 
borer,  a  small,  oval,  white  worm,  cut  out 
with  a  knife. 

Never  overtax  the  vitality  of  a  tree.  A 
good  way  to  produce  choice  fruit  is  to  thin 
out,  after  the  June  windfall,  all  crowded 
bearing  parts  of  the  tree,  leaving  only 
healthy  and  the  most  promising  fruit.  This 
will  bring  somewhat  less  in  quantity,  but  a 
marked  gain  in  quality,  flavor  and  size. 


HOW    AND    WHERE    TO    CATCH 
STRIPED  BASS 

By  WILLIAM   C.    HARRIS 


THIS  fish,  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
called  "the  offspring  of  the  gods,"  is 
the  king  of  our  local  salt  waters,  and  as 
such  is  sought  for  with  avidity  by  scientific 
anglers  who  condone  its  habit  of  never  leap- 
ing from  the  water  when  hooked,  by  its 
strength,  its  lightning-like  surges  and  its 
sturdy  and  prolonged   resistance. 

Its  life-history  is  full  of  interest,  more 
so  from  the  difficulty  in  localizing  its  spawn- 
ing grounds,  which  seem  to  vary  under 
different  conditions — in  the  salt  estuaries, 
in  the  brackish  and  fresh  waters  of  the 
rivers  and  sometimes  at  sea. 

From  the  fact  that  large  female  bass  full 
of  spawn  are  caught  in  the  deep  holes  of 
the  upper  Hudson  during  the  winter,  many 
anglers    incline    to    the    belief    that    striped 


bass  spawn  in  fresh  water  in  the  spring,  as 
in  that  season  they  may  also  be  found  in 
numbers  above  tide-water,  especially  in  the 
rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  breast 
the  strong  rapids  to  reach  the  .spring  waters 
of  the  tumbling  tributaries  of  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  where  they 
take  a  gaudy  artificial  fly  and  afford  sport 
but  little  inferior  to  that  of  salmon  fishing. 
Striped  bass  of  over  twenty  pounds  in 
weight  have  been  caught  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  above  tide-water  in  the  above- 
named  streams  when  resting  in  pools  not 
three  feet  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
Owing  to  the  pollution  of  our  local  waters 
striped  bass  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  years.  Going  back  some  twenty- 
five   years    we   find   that   one    fisherman    at 
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Fire  Island  shipped  to  this  market  over  ten 
thousand  pounds  caught  in  his  nets  during 
a  period  of  eight  days. 

STRIPED   BASS   FISHING   IN    THE    SURF 

y\hhough  those  halcyon  days  are  dead 
ones  of  the  past,  the  New  York  angler  has 
grand  striped  bass  grounds  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  his  home,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  organized  bass  clubs,  the  waters 
of  which  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  is  made  up  mainly  from  our  represent- 
ative anglers. 

At  these  clubs  the  fishing  is  in  the  surf, 
and  the  bait  is  cast  from  the  reel,  from 
stands  erected  on  the  rocky  shore.  The 
surroundings  are  picturesque  and  the  sport 
is  exciting. 

Fishing  for  striped  bass  on  club  grounds, 
where  neither  fingerlings,  mosquitoes  nor 
black  flies  pester  or  torment,  can  only  be 
had  through  invitation  of  a  member,  but 
to  the  eager  rodster  there  are  many  points 
at  which  this  pastime  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
where  a  method  of  fishing  similar  to  that 
of  the  clubs  will  be  equally  successful;  but 
be  it  known  that  angling  for  striped  bass 
requires  as  much  patience  as  fishing  for 
salmon,  and  skill  equal  to  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  killing  the  lordly  tarpon  of  the 
Southern  seas. 

STRIPED    BASS    TACKLE 

The  bass  tackle  rig  is  a  very  simple  one — 
a  natural  or  split  and  glued  bamboo  rod 
(the  latter  must  be  well  cared  for,  as  salt 
water  "plays  hob"  with  fine  tackle), 
eight  or  nine  feet  long  and  weighing  from 
seven  to  ten  ounces,  according  to  the  taste 
and  usage  of  the  angler;  three  hundred 
feet  of  number  nine  Cuttyhunk  line,  a  doz- 
en or  more  of  Sproat  hooks,  ranging  from 
No.  3  to  No.  3-0;  a  free  running  reel, 
holding  without  overcrowding  the  above 
line ;  a  supply  of  three-foot  double  leaders, 
sinkers  from  one-half  to  three  ounces  in 
weight ;  a  landing  net  for  medium  fish ;  a 
gaff  for  larger  ones,  and  a  "quieter"  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  club  with  which  to  give 
the  fish  a  blow  on  the  head  after  it  is 
boated. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  describing  the 
expensive  and  often  fancy  rigs  of  the  dilet- 
tante angler,  the  cost  of  which  often  reaches 
hundreds  of  dollars.  The  above  rig  will 
catch  just  as  many  striped  bass  if  they  are 
on  the  feed ;  if  they  are  not,  luck,  skill,  fine 
tackle,  profanity  and  prayer  will  avail  noth- 
ing. 

The  bluefish  come  along  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  remain  until  October.  The 
weakfish,  although  sometimes  caught  in 
May,  are  not  well  on  the  feed  until  June 
loth  or  after,  later  or  earlier,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  varies.  The  black- 
fish,  or  tautog,  appears  about  June  ist, 
sheepshead  about  June  loth,  sea  bass  be- 
tween June  20th  and  July  ist. 


All  the  above-named  fishes  are  essential- 
ly summer  visitors,  and  leave  our  waters 
in  October,  the  date  of  their  departure  de- 
pending upon  atmospheric  conditions.  A 
mild  fall  will  cause  them  to  linger  until 
November,  and  an  ugly  equinoctial  in  Sep- 
tember will  send  them  scattering  to  the 
deeper  water,  probably  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

SOME    DELICIOUS    PAN    FISH 

Whenever  you  find  a  fish  belonging  to 
the  sunfish  {C entrarchidac)  family,  and  he 
chances  to  be  of  pan  size,  for  many  of  them 
are  only  three  or  four  inches  long,  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  juicy  morsel  for  the  palate.  I 
know  of  but  one  of  the  pure  sunfishes  that 
is  really  big  enough  as  a  table  fish,  and  that 
is  the  long-eared  sunfish  of  the  Delaware 
River,  called  there  the  sun-perch. 

But  it  is  when  you  get  among  the  popu- 
lar pan  fishes  of  the  West,  species  that  go 
by  the  general  name  of  bass,  that  you  find 
them  large  enough  for  the  pan  and  sweet 
enough  in  their  flavor  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet.  I  allude  to  the  straw- 
berry basses,  particularly  the  Northern 
form  (Fomoxys  spariodes — the  calico  bass)  ; 
which  is  strictly  a  sunfish,  and  not  a  bass ; 
to  the  white  or  silver  bass  (a  true  bass), 
and  the  white  perch  (which  is  not  a  perch, 
but  is  a  true  bass),  whether  taken  above 
tidal  waters  or  in  the  full  sweep  of  a  salt 
channelway.  All  of  these  fishes  average 
about  half  a  pound,  and  some  of  them  reach 
three  pounds,  which  weight  is  far  too  great 
for  the  best  results  from  the  frjang-pan  on 
fish  flesh.  The  rock  bass,  which,  by  the 
way,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  schedule 
of  superior  table  fish,  is  not  a  bass,  but  a 
sunfish  of  high  degree,  and  as  we  are  rang- 
ing over  this  subject,  it  may  be  news  and 
a  surprise  to  many  fishermen  that  the  black 
basses  are  not  basses,  but  true  sunfishes. 

The  blue-gill  sunfish,  blue  bream,  and 
copper-nosed  bream,  called  in  Kentucky  the 
"doUardic,"  must  not  be  forgotten,  although 
many,  including  myself,  think  it  far  infe- 
rior as  a  breakfast  fish,  to  those  that  have 
been  named,  lacking  juiciness  and  charac- 
teristic flavor.  It  grows  to  a  weight  of  two 
pounds,  and  as  a  baked  fish  might  respond 
more  happily  to  the  palate  than  when  fried. 

Not  a  fish  named  above  that  fails  to  give 
exciting  sport  on  a  light  rod  and  delicate 
water  tackle,  and  all  of  them  will  take  the 
feathers  greedily  if  placed  properly  before 
them  in  water  sufficiently  clear  and  shallow 
enough  for  them  to  see  the  flies.  And  of 
the  latter  here  is  the  dressing  of  one  of  the 
best  of  them : 

Tail,  red  worsted  3farn,  one-fourth  inch ; 
butt,  medium  orange;  center  of  body  light 
orange  or  lemon;  front  of  body,  reddish 
orange ;  head,  red,  worsted ;  horns,  end  of 
wing-feathers;  wings,  light  gray  of  wings 
of  doves,  English  sparrow  or  tom-tit;  legs, 
black  thread. 
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By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


HABITS  OF  POINTERS 

FOR  the  man  who  happens  to  be  a  little 
bit  known  in  the  dog  world,  there  is  a 
burden  of  perplexity  never  ending  and  nev- 
er evolving  into  a  simple  system.  People 
are  perpetually  asking  him  to  pronounce 
opinions  about  bird  dogs,  or  to  give  advice 
about  where  to  find  a  good  bird  dog.  No 
two  of  these  clients  seem  to  have  the  same 
opinions.  In  the  matter  of  field  qualities 
the  variety  of  tastes  is  almost  incredible. 
You  can  steer  a  man  to  a  first-rate  bargain 
and  he  will  discover  some  insurmountable 
fault  which  you  have  regarded  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

The  other  day  an  acquaintance,  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  shooting,  asked  me  to 
show  him  what  I  called  a  good  dog.  I  took 
him  out  to  see  a  pointer  which  I  regarded 
as  about  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  could  find. 
The  dog  is  not  for  sale,  and  the  visit  was 
simply  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The 
pointer  is  handsome,  fast,  high-headed,  do- 
cile and  accurate  of  nose.  He  performed 
well  on  this  occasion,  but  my  acquaintance 
looked  at  him  with  utter  disapproval.  "He 
doesn't  look  as  if  he  were  hunting  for 
birds,"  was  the  verdict.  "He  seems  to  be 
just  running  around." 

What  this  observer  meant  was  that  the 
dog  did  not  have  that  strained  and  intent 
appearance  which  nearly  all  bird  dogs  have 
when  they  are  directly  on  game,  and  some 
in  all  their  work.  In  fact,  like  most  men, 
the  gentleman  had  in  mind  a  dog  of  his 
own;  and  his  is  one  which  searches  always 
as  if  he  were  about  to  point. 

After  all,  this  sort  of  taste  is  not  unac- 
countable. There  is  a  positive  charm  about 
the  intent  and  expectant  style  of  work. 
It  keeps  a  man  in  an  agreeable  state  of 
suppressed  excitement.  But  it  is  not  the 
quality  of  a  high-class  dog.  Five  times  out 
of  six  a  dog  of  that  style  is  a  false  pointer, 
and  he  is  almost  never  either  an  effective 
ranger  or  decisive  on  game. 

It  is  coming  to  be  the  case  that  most  ex- 
tremely high-class  dogs  have  not  a  great 
deal  of  tail  action,  or  what  is  called  style, 
when  ranging  at  speed.  They  show  this 
characteristic  only  when  nearing  game. 
The  fact,  I  suppose,  is  due  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  conserving  energy.  Excessive 
tail  action  and  excitement  undoubtedly  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  energy. 
It  may  be  that,  like  highstepping  in  a  trot- 
ting horse,  it  tends  to  disappear  as  the 
speed  limit  is  approached.  Anyhow,  the 
more  experienced  public  trainers  doubt  the 
capacity  of  a  young  dog  which  seems  to  be 
making  game  all  the  time. 

What  constitutes  a  broken  dog  gives  rise 


to  more  differences  of  opinion  than  any- 
thing else.  Obscurity  proceeds  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  certainties  of  educa- 
tion. A  dog  well  broken  by  one  man  often 
needs  considerable  handling  by  another  be- 
fore he  shows  his  "larnin."  A  dog  broken 
this  season  is  likely  to  forget  a  lot  of  his 
discipline  when  the  next  season  opens. 
Some  people  have,  apparently,  the  notion 
that  when  the  term  "broken"  is  once  ap- 
plied to  a  dog  it  means  perfect  performance 
and  for  all  time.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  but 
the  reminder  has  to  be  repeated  a  hundred 
times  over  to  kwers  of  dogs.  An  animal 
is  not  a  machine  which  once  set  up  goes 
ahead  until  it  is  worn  out. 

STAGE-FRIGHT    AMONG    DOGS 

Some  kinds  of  owners  are  utterly  disap- 
pointed and  discouraged  by  the  quality  of 
timidity  or  sensitiveness.  You  frequently 
hear  the  complaint  that  this  trouble  is  due 
to  high  and  overfine  breeding.  I  happen  to 
know  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  breeding  of 
sporting  dogs.  I  have  lately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  rightly  considered,  so  far 
from  being  objectionable,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  high  capacity.  Year  after  year  I  have 
seen  the  very  finest  performers  in  public 
and  private  work  exhibit  this  psychical  at- 
tribute of  apprehension  and  sensitiveness. 
Often,  with  strangers  or  in  new  surround- 
ings, it  is  ludicrously  like  stage-fright  in 
human  beings. 

The  best  strain  of  greyhounds  ever  pro- 
duced in  America  were  nearly  all  intensely 
shy.  Yet  they  were  fierce  and  ruthless 
after  the  hare.  Here  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
mental  property. 

In  bird  dogs,  too,  those  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  human  reproof  or  to  strange  sur- 
roundings are  usually  fiercest  in  the  pursuit 
of  game  and  most  fearless  in  their  relations 
with  other  dogs. 

Sensitiveness  and  so-called  timidity  are 
just  as  probable  in  the  most  valuable  types 
of  foxhounds  and  beagles ;  in  fact,  more  so 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  breeds  of  sporting 
dogs.  Many  are  the  hounds  which  will 
scarcely  work  at  all  if  strangers  are  about. 
I  daresay  that  a  great  many  foxhound  and 
beagle  men  will  remember  how  certain 
hounds  would  quit  a  trail  and  start  for 
home  if  they  ran  up  against  a  stranger  in 
the   woods. 

PROLONGED    TRAINING    TO    IMPROVE    OFFSPRING 

Mr.  Redfield's  theory  of  dynamic  develop- 
ment has  captivated  many  dog  men  and 
several  college  professors  of  biology.  Ex- 
cept  for   the   known   habit   of   being   fasci- 
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natcd  by  novelty,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  anybody  could  seriously  consider  this 
proposition  without  an  immense  amount  of 
proof.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  a  fan- 
tastic and  involved  theory  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted if  a  simple  and  natural  rule  will  ex- 
plain the  phenomena.  Mr.  Redfield  holds 
that  prolonged  training  in  the  ancestors 
produces  capacity  in  the  offspring;  also  that 
when  a  pedigree  shows  a  predominance  of 
sires  it  will  continue  to  do  so  and  prolong 
the  sire  prepotency. 

The  second  of  these  propositions  is  a 
mere  adaptation  from  the  Bruce-Lowe  fig- 
ui'e  system  for  horses. 

Taking  Mr.  Redfield's  main  proposition 
of  dynamic  development,  its  abundant  fal- 
lacies are  easily  seen.  No  kind  of  animal, 
for  instance,  has  shown  a  greater  improve- 
ment of  average  than  has  the  thorough- 
bred horse.  There  are  a  hundred  horses 
in  the  United  States  to-day  which,  with 
half  the  seasoning  he  had,  could  do  every- 
thing done  by  Lexington.  Yet  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  racehorse  to  be  trained  up  to 
his  maturity.  A  horse  can  hardly  be  called 
mature  before  he  is  six  years  old.  It  would 
be  interesting  for  Mr.  Redfield  to  pick  out 
successful  sires  which  have  been  severely 
trained  beyond  the  five-year-old  form.  It 
would  be  as  interesting  to  have  him  explain 
the  line  of  Hindoo  -  Hanover  -  Hamburg. 
Even  when  horses  are  trained  up  to  five  and 
six  years  old,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  they  have  had  long  intervals  of  rest, 
and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  average  sad- 
dle or  buggy  horse  goes  through  a  great  deal 
more  work,  not  only  at  the  slow  gaits,  but 
at  the  highest  speed'  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Yet  the  line  of  high  speed  and  high  speed- 
sustaining  power  is  in  the  spasmodically 
worked  racehorse  of  short  career. 

Fifty  years  ago  trotting  horses  had  three 
times  the  severity  of  training  and  three 
times  the  length  of  campaign  career  that 
they  have  had  in  the  last  ten  years.  Yet 
the  finest  development  of  not  only  bursts  of 
speed  but  of  speed  endurance  came  with 
the  short  career  and  milder  training.  Ham- 
bletonian,  Electioneer  and  Dictator  had 
nothing  more  than  exercise.  In  the  case  of 
Electioneer's  sons,  the  training  of  Chimes 
was  small,  while  that  of  Palo  Alto  was  un- 
usually long  and  severe.  Any  horseman 
knows  which  has  been  the  more  successful 
producer. 

Among  George  Wilkes's  sons.  Onward 
and  Red  Wilkes  had  next  to  no  training,  and 
were  not  even  fast  horses.  Their  standing 
in  the  sire  list  needs  only  a  glance. 

A  well-informed  man  could  go  on  for 
volumes,  showing  that  Mr.  Redfield's  the- 
ory rests  upon  a  small  extent  of  evidence. 
His  AHtal  error  is  going  along  an  easy 
path  of  picking  special  instances.  In  fact, 
behind  that  is  the  error  of  rather  assuming 
that  a  horse  or  dog  inherits  a  record.  What 
he  does  inherit  is  a  long  combination  of 
qualities  which  must  be  taken  as  a  whole 


to  produce  an  effect.  Like  a  war  fleet,  the 
result  is  a  combination  of  units  and  not  a 
sweeping  phrase. 

If  my  own  small  observations  count, 
there  is  for  the  biologists  an  infinitely 
more  important  field  of  investigation  in 
the  question  of  nutrition.  I  do  not  much 
believe  in  the  transmission  of  acquired 
qualities  in  any  case,  but  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  to  suggest  that  perfected  nutri- 
tion not  only  has  more  than  anything  else 
post-natal  to  do  with  high  performers,  but 
operates  to  produce  improved  offspring. 
At  least  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
some  time  that  beyond  any  doubt  the  pro- 
creative  germ  itself  is  carried  to  a  higher 
potentiality  by  increased  completeness  of 
nutrition. 

Just  for  what  might  be  called  a  flyer,  I 
should  like  to  have  Mr.  Redfield  and  his 
biology  professors  explain  in  dogs  the  case 
of  Lady's  Count  Gladstone.  This  animal 
happens  to  be  the  greatest  living  progenitor 
of  high-class  bird  dogs.  It  also  happens 
that  he  received  a  peculiarly  short  active 
training.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
much  running  he  did  when  a  young  dog  in 
amateur  hands,  but  all  that  we  know  about 
his  work  is  that  he  went  into  the  hands  of 
Rose,  who  does  not  work  his  dogs  hard,  late 
one  spring  and  was  retired  with  a  cham- 
pionship the  next  winter.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken he  was  on  the  bench  late  in  April  of 
this  year.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  his 
training  period  was  very  short  and  sweet. 

IRISH    AND    AIREDALE    TERRIERS    COMPARED 

A  half-dozen  inquiries  lead  me  to  think 
that  a  strong  fancy  is  developing  for  Aire- 
dale and  Irish  terriers.  The  half-dozen  to 
which  I  refer  ask  me  which  is  the  better  of 
these  two  breeds  for  house  or  country  home 
purposes.  This  is  another  of  the  times 
when  one  would  have  to  be  a  mind-reader 
to  say  which  is  better.  Some  men  would 
like  one  and  some  the  other. 

For  persons  who  do  not  enter  into  the 
finer  discriminations  it  is  enough  to  say 
roughly  that  the  Irish  terrier  is  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  Airedale,  or  vice  versa.  Both 
are  rough  terriers,  strong  and  active,  good 
after  vermin  and  courageous  fighters.  As 
far  as  I  have  noted,  they  are  equally  hardy. 

The  Irishman  is  somewhat  more  active, 
and  he  is  also  more  restless  and  noisy 
after  a  barking  fashion.  Either  of  them  is 
a  taking  dog  to  a  man  who  has  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  sterling  character. 

The  Airedale  has  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing common  in  looks.  There  is  a  rather 
frequent  variety  of  cur,  which  bears  an  un- 
happy resemblance  to  this  largest  and  latest 
of  terrier  fashions. 

Outside  of  that  fault,  the  Airedale  to  my 
mind  has  more  of  the  good  qualities  of  com- 
panionship and  house  usefulness  than  any 
other  breed,  but  a  man  who  likes  the  ter- 
rier tribe  ought  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
a  brace  of  good  Irish. 


ONE   REGISTRATION   FOR  AUTOMOBILES 


OWNERS  and  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles have  settled  back  in  their  seats 
on  the  question  of  speed  legislation.  Some 
take  the  position  that  the  continued  making 
of  speed  laws,  amending,  repealing  and 
finally  redraughting  them,  will  ultimately 
result  in  reacting  upon  the  entire  question 
with  so  much  force  as  to  abolish  the  laws 
forever. 

Others  say,  "Leave  well  enough  alone," 
feeling  that  the  speed  limit  as  _  it  is  now 
fixed  in  different  cities  in  America  is  com- 
fortable if  not  fast.  Both  factions  are  san- 
guine that  at  a  time  not  remote  the  speed 
ordinance  proposition  will  resolve  itself  into 
the  same  laws  that  govern  Holland — every 
driver's  judgment  is  the  speed  ordinance. 

A  question  of  far  greater  import  also  on 
the  subject  of  legislation  is  being  agitated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America  and  the  National  Automobile 
Association;  to  wit, a  reciprocal  act  between 
States  whereby  each  recognizes  the  automo- 
bile registration  of  every  other;  as,  for  in- 
stance, do  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.  Although  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  now  have  bills 
before  their  respective  legislatures  affecting 
interstate  registration,  there  seems  small, 
if   any,   prospect   of   their   adoption. 

The  object  of  a  registration  number  dis- 
played upon  the  rear  running  gear  is  for 
identification  only  in  case  of  violation  of 
laws  or  ordinances,  that  the  names  of  the 
offenders,  whose  numbers  correspond,  may 
always  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State.  For  an  automobile  to  display 
the  registration  numbers  from  a  dozen 
States  only  destroys  the  original  intent  of 
the  law,  by  virtually  making  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  distinguish  the  number 
should  he  be  called  on  quickly  to  do  so. 
Whereas,  with  only  one  number  in  sight,  no 
confusion  results,  and  letters  would  cease 
to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  one  State  ac- 
cusing a  driver  of  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence when  the  number  belongs  to  the  reg- 
istration in  another  State. 

\Vhile  the  constitutionality  of  obligatory 
registration  is  not  accepted  by  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  they  conceded  that  point  because, 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  the  automobile 
and  the  general  public  had  a  remarkable  an- 
tipathy toward  one  another,  and  even  now 
automobilists  make  no  objection  to  register- 
ing their  cars.  They  only  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  citizens'  rights  and  complain  that 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  State  law- 
makers continually  places  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  automobilists  when  they  should  be 
allowed  to  run  about  the  country  with  the 
same  privilege  _  and  protection  as  has  the 
horse  and  carriage  driver,  who  goes  from 
State  to  State  with  no  thought  of  registra- 
tion ;  or  the  yachtsman  who  runs  out  of  Bar 


Harbor  into  New  York  Harbor  with  never 
a  question  whether  he  is  registered  in 
Maine  or  New  York  so  long  as  it  be  one 
or  the  other.  But  the  same  yachtsman  who 
has  an  automobile  on  board  and  hankers 
for  a  spin  in  the  city  in  whose  harbor  he 
has  dropped  anchor,  must  write  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  he  may  run  his  auto- 
mobile on  the  pier,  even  though  he  has  a 
license  in  his  home  State. 

A  further  instance  of  the  inconvenience 
of  the  non-adoption  of  the  reciprocity 
clause  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  promi- 
nent automobilist  in  Brunswick,  Maine.  He 
decided  rather  suddenly  to  run  down  to 
Washington  for  the  inauguration.  About 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  start  he  learned 
he  would  have  to  register  in  six  States,  one 
license  covering  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York.  The  registration  fees 
ranged  from  one  to  three  dollars,  and  the 
time  required  by  secretaries  of  States  was 
from  two  days  to  two  weeks,  and  all  to 
run  through  States  that  he  probably  would 
not  enter  again  for  several  years.  Such  an 
experience  seems  manifestly  unjust  when 
the  simple  remedy  of  non-resident  registra- 
tion would  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  in- 
convenience. This  particular  instance  came 
under  the  writers  notice,  and  doubtless  is 
only  one  of  scores  of  such  cases. 

There  seems  but  one  course  open  to  auto- 
mobilists to  secure  the  legislation  they 
need  and  should  have,  and  that  is  for  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Association  to  urge  their 
members  in  different  States  to  give  up  for 
the  time  being  all  the  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant automobile  problems,  and  combine 
their  efforts  in  influencing  the  legislatures  in 
their  respective  States  to  concede  them  this 
cardinal  point — the  axis  around  which  other 
automobile  questions  revolve  —  interstate 
registration  reciprocity. 

To  further  complicate  matters  for  auto- 
mobilists Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming 
have  no  State  laws  affecting  automobiles. 
Automobilists  should  not  conclude  that  be- 
cause of  this  fact  they  can  make  merry 
therein  with  a  sense  of  freedom  from  re- 
striction ;  such  States  have  the  most  an- 
noying local  ordinances  which  are  posted 
on  lamp-posts  and  trees  in  inconspicuous 
places,  and  which  are  not  published  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  available  until  one  is 
called  to  account  for  some  innocent  viola- 
tion. Therefore  the  only  way  to  keep  out 
of  trouble  in  an  unknown  community  is  to 
exercise  judgment  and  caution. 


HOW   TO   HOLD   A   CAMERA 

By  L.    W.    BROWNELL 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that  a  beginner 
should  learn  is  how  to  properly  hold 
the  camera,  for  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  failures,  of  which  he  will  turn  out 
a  good  many,  will  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  camera  was  held  in  a  wrong  position, 
during  the  exposure,  and  this  is  because 
nearly  every  beginner  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  camera  was  held  in  a  wrong  position 
pointed  at  any  angle  so  long  as  the  image 
of  the  subject  he  wishes  to  photograph  ap- 
pears upon  the  finder. 

In  the  first  place  the  camera  should  be 
held  absolutely  level  when  there  are  any 
vertical  lines  appearing  in  the  picture.  We 
arc  all  familiar  with  those  grotesque  pho- 
tographs turned  out  by  every  young  ama- 
teur in  which  the  buildings  are  falling  over 
either  on  their  faces  or  backs,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  all  passers.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  tilting  the  camera  either  upward  or 
downward,  for  where  a  vertical  line  is 
shown  the  least  tilt  of  the  camera  will 
cause  that  line  to  deviate  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  the  camera 
is  tilted.  Therefore,  the  most  natural  posi- 
tion is  to  hold  the  camera  well  up  with  the 
back  pressed  against  the  breast,  so  that 
when  the  head  is  bent  the  eyes  will  be  di- 
rectly above  the  finder.  In  this  position  it 
is  simplicity  itself  to  tell  when  your  view 
is  correctly  registered  and  when  your  ver- 
tical lines  are  parallel ;  moreover,  by  hold- 
ing the  camera  as  high  on  the  chest  as  pos- 
sible it  is  nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person's  eye,  and  the  resulting  picture  will 
be  accordingly  more  satisfactory.  Then, 
too,  by  pressing  it  tightly  against  the  chest 
there  is  less  danger  of  vibration,  and  I 
have  even  been  able,  in  that  way,  to  make 
an  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  without 
showing  movement  in  the  print.  Ordinar- 
ily a  camera  should  never  be  held  in  the 
hands  for  an  exposure  of  more  than  a 
fifth  of  a  second,  for  in  a  longer  exposure 
than  this  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
camera  will  show  double  lines,  and  this  is, 
of  course,  ruinous  to  the  picture.  Where 
exposures  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond are  necessary  it  is  always  easy  to  find 
some  kind  of  a  support  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rock,  a  fence  post,  or  even,  as  a  last 
resort,  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  will 
do. 

One  must  not  think  because  I  have  said 
not  to  tilt  the  camera  when  photographing 
anything  in  which  vertical  lines  appear  that 
it  can  never  be  tilted  with  good  results. 
There  are  many  subjects  that  will  not  only 
allow  of  doing  this,  but  that  make  it  abso- 
lutely imperative;  such  as  high-jumping, 
cloud-scapes,  trees,  waterfalls  and  a  large 
number  of  similar  subjects,  and  at  these 
the  camera  may  be  tilted  upward  with  im- 


punity and  with  no  fear  of  showing  dis- 
tortion. 

On  the  other  hand,  also,  there  are  many 
subjects  that  can  be  photographed  by  point- 
ing the  camera  downward  at  them,  such 
as  children  at  play,  dogs  and  cats,  people 
bathing,  etc.  Horizontal  lines  make  no 
difference,  but  if  one  will  always  bear  in 
mind  that  where  there  are  parallel  per- 
pendicular lines  the  camera  must  be  held 
absolutely  level,  and  where  there  are  none 
it  does  not  matter,  their  pictures  will  be 
wonderfully   improved. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  take  photographs 
of  a  parade  or  anything  else  where  it  was 
impossible  to  find  an  elevated  position 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  that  inter- 
vened between  you  and  your  subject?  This 
can  be  done  with  ease  by  holding  the  cam- 
era upside  down  at  arm's  length  above  your 
head  and  looking  upward  into  the  finder. 
It  is  not  so  awkward  a  position  as  it  may 
seem,  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  re- 
sulting negative  whether  the  camera  is  held 
upside  down  or  right  side  up.  It  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  when  taking  photo- 
graphs of  a  passing  parade  that  the  results 
are  never  so  pleasing  when  taken  abso- 
lutely at  right  angles. 

There  is  one  more  position  in  which  a 
camera  may  be  held  that  is  often  very  use- 
ful, and  that  is  pointing  it  backward  by 
holding  it  under  the  arm  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  view-finder  may  be  looked  into 
with  ease.  There  are  many  times,  as  we 
all  know,  when  the  fact  that  our  subject 
is  aware  of  our  intention  to  photograph 
him  will  spoil  the  natural  pose  in  which 
we  wished  to  obtain  him,  and  this  can  gen- 
erally be  obviated  by  standing  with  our 
back  to  him  and  holding  our  camera  in 
the  position  described,  when  he  need  never 
even  know  that  he  has  been  "taken." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fall  or  other 
accident  may  break  or  so  injure  the  view- 
finder  that  it  will  be  useless,  but  that  need 
not  deter  you  from  finishing  your  day's 
photographing.  By  holding  the  camera  on 
a  level  with  and  close  to  the  eyes  that  part 
of  the  scene  which  is  included  between  the 
two  forward  corners  of  your  camera  as 
you  look  over  the  top  of  it  will  be  practi- 
cally what  the  lens  would  show,  and  that 
point  of  the  view  which  appears  directly 
midway  between  the  two  corners  will  be 
the  center  of  the  scene  as  it  will  appear 
in  the  negative.  You  must  be  sure,  how- 
ever, to  look  directly  along  the  top  of  your 
camera. 

One  more  small  piece  of  advice :  When 
taking  head-on  pictures  of  anything  such 
as  a  horse  and  carriage,  a  boat  or  anything 
in  which  a  perspective  is  necessary  do  not 
try  to  be  too  close  to  your  subject,  for  if 
you  do  the  perspective  will  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed and  terrible  distortion  result. 
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WHEN   THE   RIVER   CALLS 
CANOEING   DOWN  THE  CONNECTICUT 

By  L.    D.    SHERMAN 
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WHY  not  make  a  canoe  trip?  The 
thought  alone  brings  a  fever  to 
the  blood  and  snaps  you  wide 
awake;  and  even  though  the  ice  will  not 
be  out  for  two  months  yet,  a  hundred  ques- 
tions of  route,  time,  equipment,  compan- 
ions, etc.,  crowd  your  mind. 

A  canoe  trip  naturally  suggests  a  wilder- 
ness, so  if  you  have  plenty  of  good  red  blood 
in  your  body  and  a  proper  adaptability  to 
the  sudden  changes  incident  to  such  a  jour- 
ney, you  will  want  to  go  into  as  wild  a  coun- 
try as  your  time  and  money  will  allow. 

Whether  or  not  you  employ  a  guide  de- 
pen:'.  3.  of  course,  on  your  experience  and 
the  cG/ntry  selected,  but  if  you  are  some- 
what ot  a  novice  and  traveling  in  an  un- 
familiar country,  a  good  guide  is  an  impor- 
tant acquisition.  Otherwise,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  highest  degree  of  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  is  derived  from  the  things 
you  do  yourself. 

The  Canadian  streams,  without  a  doubt, 
offer  the  ideal  waters  for  canoeing,  but  the 
time  required  to  reach  them,  and  perhaps 
the  expense  of  such  a  journey,  put  them  out 
of  the  question  for  a  short  vacation.  You 
may  not  care  to  consider  Maine  rivers,  for 


in  that  State  you  are  required  to  employ  a 
licensed  guide,  and  perhaps  you  had  long 
ago  decided  that  you  were  old  enough  and 
able  to  paddle  your  own  canoe,  make  your 
own  camp  and  cook  your  own  grub. 

Of  the  other  New  England  rivers,  the 
Merrimack  requires  about  a  week's  run 
from  the  lake  down,  and  the  Connecticut 
makes  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  the  Massachu- 
setts line.  With  these  facts  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  time  and  money  you 
care  to  spend,  you  decide.  Jimmy  and  I 
chose  the  Connecticut. 

For  the  next  four  months  you  build  cas- 
tles and  read  all  the  books  you  can  find  on 
canoeing  and  camping.  You  consult  the 
sporting-goods  catalogue  and  the  "Cruisers' 
Guide"  in  the  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion's "Year  Book,"  which,  by  the  way, 
contains  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  kind  persons  who  will  gladly  give  practi- 
cal information  about  most  of  the  good 
canoeing  waters  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Canada.  This  book  is  issued  every  year  by 
the  Association  and  ought  to  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  any  member. 

You  will  undoubtedly  discover  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  any  stream. 
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Beside  a  mussy  rock." 


In  answer  to  our  letter  one  man  wrote  that 
the  Connecticut  is  "too  shallow  for  canoe- 
ing above  Woodsville, "  but  knowing  that 
other  persons  have  made  the  trip  you  de- 
cide that  he  is  a  lazy  man.  Another  writes 
that  he  enjoyed  a  fme  cruise  from  West 
Stewartstown  to  the  Massachusetts  line — 
twenty  years  ago.  He  says  that  there  are 
no  hard  carries  excepting  the  long  one 
around  the  Fifteen-mile  Falls.  (Rivers 
change  a  lot  in  twenty  years,  but  fifteen 


miles  of  rapids  sounds  interesting.)  An- 
other man  tells  you  that  he  lost  his  entire 
outfit  in  running  through  some  big  ripples 
in  those  same  falls,  and  finally  you  discover 
a  man  who  has  made  the  trip  twice,  and 
who  says  that  the  falls  are  all  right,  except- 
ing the  "Lower  Pitch,"  so  called. 

As  things  gradually  come  to  a  head,  you 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  make  lists  of 
the  outfit,  which  you  will  probably  dis- 
cover, later,  contains  a  number  of  things 


"In  the  shade  of  leaning  pines." 


you  do  not  need,  and  lacks,  perhaps,  a  few 
that  you  do.  Four  persons  with  two  canoes 
make  a  nice  party,  but  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  along  any  one  to  fill  up 
the  crews.  Nothing  shows  up  a  man's 
character  like  a  camping  trip.  So  avoid 
the  drinking  man,  the  disagreeable  man 
and,  above  all,  the  lazy  man. 

A  new  canoe  is  too  good  for  so  rough  a 
trip.  By  chance  we  bought  one  that  had 
been  through  enough  fire  to  destroy  the 


canvas,  part  of  the  planking  and  a  rib  or 
two.  We  repaired  it  for  the  total  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  and  we  had  a  1 6-foot  Gerrish 
model  canoe  that  is  12  inches  deep,  32 
inches  wide,  and  without  keel.  It  weighs 
65  or  70  pounds.  Undoubtedly  the  canvas- 
covered  is  the  very  best  canoe  for  all-round 
use  and  especially  for  long  trips,  for  it 
is  light,  buoyant,  easily  repaired  and  will 
withstand  blows  that  would  wreck  an  all- 
wooden  or  birch  bark. 
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A  canoe  of  the  above  dimensions  will 
carry  a  load  of  500  pounds,  drawing  5  or  6 
inches  of  water,  and  is  plenty  large  enough 
for  two  men  and  outfit.  For  general  cruis- 
ing and  river  work  where  there  is  much 
swift  water  a  canoe  without  keel  is  by  all 
odds  the  best.  It  is  necessary  in  running 
rapids  to  be  able  to  turn  quickly,  even  at 
times  to  work  directly  sideways,  which  a 
keel  prevents;  but  for  large  lakes  and  open 
water  cruising  where  there  is  much  wind 
and  heavy  waves,  the  keel  is  useful,  as  it 
steadies  the  canoe  and  prevents  her  making 
much  leeway. 

The  cost  of  a  16-foot  canoe  of  the  canvas- 
covered  type  ranges  from  $30  to  |6o,  the 
former  price  buying  as  good  a  one  as  needed. 

Purchase  the  best  outfit  you  can  afford, 
for  it  receives  hard  usage.  It  should  be 
light  and  compact,  though  to  be  sure  you 
are  not  as  limited  as  you  would  be  on  a 
''hike"through  the  woods,  say,  where  every- 
thing is  packed  on  the  back;  but  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  a  canoe  is  no  excuse  for  load- 
ing it  down  with  unnecessary  things.  As 
you  have  to  pack  the  duffle  over  the  carries, 
and  as  an  outfit  for  two  men  should  be 
carried  between  them,  leaving  the  canoe  for 
the  second  load,  it  is  well  to  leave  at  home 
the  portable  stove,  the  folding  table,  tent- 
poles,  etc.  The  amount  of  grub  you  need 
to  take  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length 
of  the  journey  and  the  country  through 
which  you  travel. 

Take  the  smallest  tent  you  can  get  along 
with,  and  one  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
erected.  Our  first  idea  was  a  7^  x  7^  foot 
Baker  model  tent,  but  it  weighed  20  pounds, 
so  we  compromised  on  a  little  army  shelter 
tent  such  as  Uncle  Sam  furnishes  the  sol- 
diers and  which  weighs  about  5  pounds. 
One  of  these  is  designed  for  two  men;  is 
made  in  two  pieces  which  button  together 
along  the  peak,  and  each  man  carries  a  half. 
When  erected  this  tent  will  measure  about 
6  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  and  is  4  feet  high. 
The  material  is  very  light,  however,  and 
will  not  shed  a  heavy  rain,  so  we  supple- 
mented it  by  taking  along  an  extra  fly 
which  we  used  only  once. 

Our  usual  method  of  erection  was  to 
string  the  tent  on  a  line  running  from  a  tree 
over  two  crossed  paddles  and  fastened  to  a 
peg  driven  into  the  ground.  The  edges  are 
provided  with  loops  and  simply  pinned 
down,  the  whole  thing  taking  about  five 


minutes.  A  piece  of  cheesecloth  across  the 
front  makes  a  perfect  protection  against 
flies  of  all  kinds,  which  are  always  plenteous 
until  about  the  first  of  August.  This  tent, 
if  made  of  waterproof  canvas  or,  better, 
waterproof  silk,  in  one  piece  with  ends  that 
button  on,  would  make  an  ideal  canoe  tent. 
The  dimensions  could  be  increased  slightly 
and  a  fly  would  not  be  needed. 

Our  cooking  kit  was  both  simple  and 
effective,  the  articles  fitting  inside  one 
another  in  a  magical  manner.  Waterproof 
bags  are  a  necessity.  A  9  x  24  inch  size 
for  each  man  is  plenty  large  enough  to 
hold  your  extra  clothing"  and  small  be- 
longings. Provide  one  of  these  for  your 
grub  also,  first  tying  each  article  of  food 
like  sugar,  flour,  etc.,  in  small  cotton 
bags.  We  had  the  small  sacks,  but  used 
a  common  flour  bag  instead  of  a  water- 
proof one  to  pack  them  in,  consequent- 
ly everything  got  wet.  Not  even  tying 
it  in  a  rubber  blanket  entirely  prevented 
this,  and  before  the  trip  was  half  through 
that  bag  was  in  a  beautiful  mess.  About 
the  same  time,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  con- 
densed milk  broke  loose.  There  ought  to 
be  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  will 
put  condensed  milk  on  the  market  in  a  tin 
can  with  a  screw  top.  Knowing  that  we 
would  be  able  to  purchase  supplies  at  any 
of  the  villages  along  the  river,  we  did  not 
need  to  start  with  so  complete  a  list  as 
would  be  necessary  in  a  less  settled  country. 

The  canoe  was  shipped  by  freight  with  a 
ten  days'  allowance  for  delays.  The  rest 
of  the  outfit  we  sewed  up  into  a  burlap  bale 
to  go  with  us  as  baggage. 

West  Stewartstown  is  'way  up  within 
four  miles  of  the  Canadian  line.  The  time- 
table says  if  you  leave  Boston  at  9:30  a.m. 
you  arrive  there  at  6  o'clock,  which  is  too 
late  for  a  start  that  day,  so  we  boarded  the 
Portland  boat  on  a  Friday  night,  and  the 
next  morning  left  that  city  on  a  White 
Mountain  train,  which  carried  us  through 
to  West  Stewartstown  at  3  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  we  struck  the  platform  we 
were  accosted  by  a  friendly  native  who 
wanted  to  take  us  to  the  Lake  if  we  were 
going  there,  or  do  anything  else  he  could 
at  "small  money." 

The  canoe  had  been  wrapped  in  burlap 
with  buffers  of  matting  sewed  on,  but  this 
was  not  enough,  however,  for  when  we  were 
all  ready  to  put  her  in  the  water,  we  found 


A  two  hundred  foot  hill  makes  a  hard  carry. 


'Through  the  cool  shadows  of  the  afternoon." 


a  six-inch  rip  in  the  canvas.  Our  friend 
threw  up  his  hands  and  asked  us  to  stop 
over-night  at  his  hotel,  saying  that  he  knew 
a  man  who  could  mend  it  for  us.  We  asked 
him  to  sit  down  and  watch  and  we  would 
have  that  job  paying  dividends  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

I   said  things  about  the  transportation 
companies    and    explained    that    the   next 


time  I  shipped  a  canoe  I  should  pack  it  as 
the  builders  do:  either  sew  it  in  burlap, 
using  excelsior  as  a  filler  between  the  wrap- 
per and  the  canvas,  or  else  crate  it;  while 
Jimmy  got  out  the  little  bottle  of  shellac 
and  roll  of  oiled  silk.  He  slipped  a  piece  of 
silk  under  the  canvas  and  poured  a  little 
shellac  into  the  cut,  allowing  it  to  get 
"tacky"  while  he  prepared  a  small  strip  to 


'  Over  sunken  logs  into  cool  giant  bowls  of  water-lilies. 


goon  the  outside.  When  this  was  in  place, 
a  thin  coat  over  all  completed  the  job.  In 
fifteen  minutes  the  shellac  had  set,  and  it 
never  leaked  a  drop  during  the  trip.  We 
loaded  the  outfit  into  the  canoe  without 
any  attempt  at  systematic  packing  as  we 
were  late  in  starting  and  wanted  to  make 
camp  early. 

West  Stewartstown  is  at  the  height  of 


canoe  navigation,  except  in  very  high 
water  when  it  might  be  possible  to  put  in 
at  the  lake.  At  this  point  the  river  is  about 
fifty  feet  wide.  We  found  low  water — 
"  low  for  that  time  of  year, "  we  were  told — 
and  we  speculated  on  that  Fifteen-mile 
Falls.  And  so  we  started.  This  thing 
that  we  had  planned  and  worked  hard  for 
had  arrived. 


An  easy  portage  across  fields. 


After  a  five-mile  paddle  we  beached  the 
canoe.  We  knew  about  first  camps  and 
began  early.  At  that,  it  was  dark  before 
we  had  pitched  the  tent  and  eaten  supper. 
Then  we  were  without  a  bed  and  not  a  fir 
tree  in  sight. 

We  slept  that  night  on  a  haycock  bor- 
rowed from  a  near-by  field  and  discovered 
that  hay  does  not  make  a  soft  bed,  but 
packs  down,  until  it  is  just  a  little  better 


than  nothing.  After  that  if  we  couldn't 
find  a  fir  tree  when  we  were  ready  to  camp, 
we  paddled  until  we  did.  Fir  balsam, 
hemlock  or  spruce  twigs,  named  in  the  or- 
der of  their  excellence,  make  a  good  springy 
bed  if  rightly  laid.  The  proper  way  is  to 
place  a  layer  of  boughs  with  their  convex 
sides  up,  butts  one  way.  The  bed  is  then 
built  up  one  layer  at  a  time,  by  thrusting 
the  butts  underneath  the  preceding  layer. 


The  way  to  carry  a  canoe. 
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so  that  the  tips  curve  down  toward  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Four  layers  make  a  re- 
markably springy  bed,  which  need  be  only 
large  enough  to  support  the  shoulders  and 
hips.  A  rubber  blanket  or  waterproof 
sheet  should  cover  the  boughs  to  keep  out 
the  dampness.  We  each  used  a  blanket 
bag  taken  from  a  regulation  sleeping  bag, 
and  they- were  light  and  most  satisfactory. 
We  found  that  a  folding  candle-lantern  gives 
all  the  light  necessary  and  is  about  one- 
sixth  the  bulk  of  an  oil-lantern,  besides 
doing  away  with  the  carrying  of  odorous 
paraffin. 

For  cutting  firewood,  etc.,  you  need  a 
good  f-size  ax  with  a  leather  sheath  to  pro- 
tect the  blade.  Your  cooking  fire  is  best 
made  between  two  logs  placed  side  by  side. 
If  they  converge  slightly,  the  fireplace  will 
be  more  convenient  for  your  different  sized 
cooking  utensils.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
rest  a  kettle  on  the  logs,  unless  the  tops  are 
squared  off,  without  some  support  for  the 
pail.  A  sharp  pole  driven  into  the  ground 
and  bent  over  the  flame  makes  a  handy 
arrangement,  and  will  prevent  the  kettle 
tipping  over  and  putting  out  your  fire  just 
as  you  have  everything  going  nicely. 

Dry  twigs  and  branches,  while  they  make 
the  best  of  kindlings,  do  not  make  coals, 
so  hunt  out  a  dry  tree  for  some  good  split 
wood  if  you  have  any  broiling  to  do  or 
bread  to  bake. 

One  arises  at  unheard-of  hours  on  a 
camping  trip,  which  is  good  because  there 
is  nothing  like  outdoors  in  the  early  morn- 
ing; also  an  early  start  eats  up  the  miles, 
if  that  is  necessary.  Consequently,  the  next 
morning  we  were  up  at  4:30,  and  before  we 
started,  the  duffle  was  carefully  packed  and 
loaded.  The  outfit  should  always  be  placed 
as  low  as  possible  in  the  canoe  to  make 
it  ride  steadily. 

That  day  we  paddled  eighteen  miles. 
All  the  morning  we  bucked  a  head-wind  and 
for  two  hours  it  rained,  but  our  rubber 
blankets,  made  to  fasten  over  the  shoulders 
by  a  ball  and  socket  clasp,  kept  us  dry. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  struck  our  first 
swift  water,  a  series  of  shallow  rapids  which 
we  either  ran  or  waded  according  to  the 
depth.  It  was  not  heavy  water,  but  it 
offered  some  experience  that  proved  valu- 
able later.  Once  we  barely  averted  a  spill 
when  the  canoe  struck  and  swung  around 
broadside,    by    promptly    stepping    over- 


board, and  on  the  last  pitch  we  "bulled" 
through  the  roughest  water  in  a  bewildered 
way  and  missed  a  rock  by  an  eighth  of  an 
inch. 

We  camped  that  night  about  five  miles 
above  North  Stratford,  and  strung  the  fly 
up  as  a  shelter  tent.  It  is  usually  the  sec- 
ond night  out  before  one  gets  a  real  satisfy- 
ing sleep,  so  we  made  a  good  thick  balsam 
bed  and  turned  in. 

The  next  day  we  paddled  a  lazy  ten  miles, 
a  mile  or  two  of  swift  water  and  beautiful 
scenery,  then  a  carry  around  the  dam  at 
Lyman's  Falls  and  more  shallow  water 
below.  At  noon  we  beached  just  below  a 
rapid,  and  while  dinner  was  cooking  turned 
over  the  canoe  and  repaired  a  small  leak 
in  the  canvas. 

At  North  Stratford  we  found  logs,  and 
for  four  miles  paddled  between  them,  as 
they  lay  jammed  on  either  shore. 

Now  we  were  held  up  by  a  jam  that  com- 
pletely blocked  the  river,  and  a  carry  was 
imperative.  We  packed  the  duffle  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  soft  grass  of  a 
meadow,  and  then  made  another  trip  for 
the  canoe,  putting  it  in  for  a  fresh  start  be- 
low the  jam. 

The  correct  way  to  get  in  or  out  of  a 
canoe  is  over  the  side.  An  Indian  never 
lands  on  a  shelving  beach  by  running  a 
canoe  bow  on  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  works 
it  up  sideways  and  steps  out  over  the  gun- 
wale. The  former  way  not  only  strains  a 
canoe — -"hogs"  it,  so  called — but  is  an  easy 
way  to  get  a  spill. 

Just  below  here  we  came  to  a  hay  island 
with  a  small  barn  in  the  center,  and  as  it 
had  begun  to  ."ain  we  asked  the  owner, 
who  was  just  tnen  fording  the  river  with  a 
last  load  of  hay,  if  we  might  spread  our 
blankets  on  the  mow  inside.  He  gave  us 
permission,  saying  that  if  we  were  up  early 
enough  in  the  morning  we  might  get  a  shot 
at  some  deer.  He  said  that  they  had 
trampled  his  grass  flat  in  places  and  that 
usually  if  a  person  got  a  chance  for  a  shot, 
he  took  it. 

"The  game  wardens  do  their  share  of  the 
shooting,"  he  added.  Which  must  have 
been  true,  for  the  next  day  we-passed  the 
carcases  of  two  doe  deer  lying  in  the  water 
within  a  half  mile  of  each  other. 

The  next  morning  we  made  an  early  start, 
getting  away -by  6:30.  -  Here  tlie  river  cir- 
cles and  winds' in  a"  srraliy  way  across  the 
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valley,  so  that  when  we  reached  Guildhall 
we  had  paddled  about  thirty  miles,  though 
we  were  then  only  sixteen  from  our  last 
night's  camp.  Thirty  miles  of  dead  water 
in  eight  hours  means  constant  digging. 

Possibly  we  might  not  have  traveled 
quite  so  far  but  for  a  flock  of  young  duck 
which  we  scared  up  as  we  rounded  a  bend. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  rise,  but  started 
off  down  stream  like  a  small  steamboat. 
Jimmy  hit  up  the  stroke  and  we  started  out 
to  overtake  them.  That  was  as  far  as  we 
got.  They  traveled  about  two  feet  to  our 
one,  though  we  paddled  until  we  were  black 
in  the  face. 

"It's  no  use,"  Jimmy  said  between 
breaths,  "they  swim  faster  than  we  can 
paddle."  I  grabbed  the  glasses  and 
watched  them  sail  around  a  distant  bend 
like  a  summer  breeze.  "Swim,"  I  gasped, 
"they  just  naturally  get  up  and  run  on  the 
water."  And  so  they  did.  We  started 
them  several  times  with  the  same  result. 

We  also  saw  numbers  of  great  blue  herons 
hunting  minnows  in  the  shallows  and  stalk- 
ing along  the  sand  on  their  stilt-like  legs. 
They  never  permitted  a  near  approach  and 
always  started  up  with  slowly  flapping 
wings,  raising  their  legs  as  soon  as  they 
were  underway  and  trailing  them  out  be- 
hind like  a  rudder.  They  alight  in  a  most 
graceful  way,  and  fold  up  their  wings  for  all 
the  world  like  a  person  closing  an  umbrella. 

A  keen  interest  in  nature  adds  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  to  a  trip  of  this  sort.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  you  hear  a  strange  bird  call. 
One  noon  we  ran  the  canoe  ashore  through 
some  lily-pads  and  cooked  dinner  under  an 
immense  white  pine.  As  we  smoked  an 
after-dinner  pipe  we  heard,  far  above  our 
heads,  the  sweetest  whistle  you  can  imag- 
ine. A  white-throated  sparrow!  We  knew 
it  in  an  instant  though  we  had  never  before 
heard  the  call.  Again  it  sounded  over  in  a 
tamarack-swamp.  We  took  up  the  glasses 
and  for  an  hour  we  thrashed  about  that 
swamp,  watching  and  listening.  It  was 
our  only  chance  to  hear  it,  for  the  white- 
throat  rarely  sings  during  migration. 

Now,  about  half-past  three  we  came  to  a 
boom  of  logs  a  half-mile  long,  with  a  dam 
below.  This  looked  like  a  team  carry  and 
we  hunted  up  a  man  for  the  job.  "What 
town?"  we  asked. 

"Northumberland  this  side,  Guildhall 
across  the  river, "  he  answered. 


1  bought  some  grub  at  the  general  store, 
while  Jimmy  telephoned  home.  "What's 
the  charge?"  he  asked.  "Three  dollars," 
the  clerk  replied  and  never  moved  an  eye- 
lash. We  camped  about  a  mile  below  the 
village. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  next  day  we  came 
to  Lunenberg,  which  was  originally  at  the 
head  of  the  Fifteen-mile  Falls,  but  within  a 
few  years  a  dam  has  been  built  at  Fitzdale, 
three  miles  below.  For  a  mile  above  the 
dam  the  river  was  full  of  pulp  wood,  so  we 
beached,  and  carried  the  canoe  to  the  top 
of  a  two  hundred  foot  hill  and  hired  a 
team  to  cart  us  below  the  falls. 

A  canoe  may  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men,  but  much  the  easiest  way  is  to 
lash  the  paddles  along  the  thwarts,  about  a 
foot  apart.  The  canoe  is  then  grasped  by 
the  center  thwart,  tipped  on  its  side,  bottom 
next  to  you,  and  swung  over  the  head,  al- 
lowing the  paddles  to  rest  upon  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  middle  thwart  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck.  A  sweater  thrown  about  the 
shoulders  makes  a  good  pad,  and  a  canoe 
can  be  so  transported  over  a  long,  rough 
carry,  by  one  man,  with  surprising  ease. 
We  camped  early,  below  the  village  and 
just  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  The  next 
morning  we  made  the  duffle  as  waterproof 
as  possible,  loaded  the  canoe  very  carefully 
and  started  shortly  after  seven.  At  noon 
we  had  covered  just  three  miles.  There 
were  no  heavy  pitches,  just  shallow  water 
where  we  could  paddle  fifty  feet  and  then 
walk  a  hundred  over  rocks  as  slippery  as 
glass.  We  waded  almost  two  miles  and 
found  it  hard  work. 

About  the  only  way  we  could  find  the 
deepest  channels  was  to  look  ahead  and 
notice  the  slant  of  the  river,  and  then  work 
across  to  the  lowest  bank.  This  slant  gave 
the  river  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  In 
places  the  current  would  flow  along  the 
upper  bank  and  then  directly  across  the  bed 
to  the  lower. 

We  became  good  and  wet,  of  course, 
from  constant  falling  and  wading,  and  every 
time  we  got  into  the  canoe  we  added  just  so 
much  water,  so  that  we  had  to  stop,  unload 
and  turn  it  out  several  times. 

We  wore  tennis  shoes  and  woolen  stock- 
ings; so  far  we  were  right.  We  should 
have  taken  woolen  underdrawers;  we  half 
suspected  it  before  we  started  and  at  the 
end  of  that  day  we  knew  it.     Whenever  we 
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stepped  out  of  the  river  into  the  canoe,  we 
became  chilled  through.  Cotton  sticks  in 
a  clammy  way  and  is  most  uncomfortable. 

Your  trousers  should  be  heavy  and  warm. 
We  were  sorry  we  had  not  taken  extra 
light  flannel  trousers  for  a  change  at  night. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  made  for 
moccasins,  I  speak  for  tennis  shoes.  The 
former  are  very  slippery  when  wet,  while 
the  rubber  soles  of  tennis  shoes  afford  some 
hold  on  slimy  rocks.  Buy  as  good  a  pair  as 
you  can  fmd  and  select  high  ones  to  keep 
the  sand  out  and  protect  your  ankles.  Use 
your  moccasins  to  wear  about  camp. 

While  I  cooked  dinner  Jimmy  went  to  a 
house  for  water.  On  his  return  he  said, 
"We  have  just  come  through  what  they 
call  the  'Horse-Race.'  The  river  is  better 
below.  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  going  to 
keep  up  this  lick  all  the  way  down  through." 

From  here  on  we  found  deeper  water. 
We  had  hardly  any  wading,  but  it  was  very 
slow  work  dodging  rocks  and  picking  out 
the  channel.  I  doubt  if  we  traveled  half  as 
fast  as  the  current. 

At  Pattenville  we  stopped  to  mail  some 
letters.  "  How  is  the  river  below?  "  I  asked 
a  man.  "  You'll  fmd  deeper  water  and  the 
pitches  get  heavier,"  he  answered.  "It's 
about  seven  miles  to  the  'Lower  Pitch'; 
don't  try  to  run  that  one.  Several  persons 
have  been  drowned  there.  To  be  sure  the 
lumbermen  run  their  bateaux  through,  but 
those  are  not  canoes.  I  have  seen  logs  go 
in  there  that  didn't  come  to  the  top  for 
fifteen  rods,"  he  added. 

"Will  we  know  when  we  come  to  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "You'll  see  the 
rocks,  the  river  narrows  up  to  fifty  feet  and 
shoots  between  two  ledges." 

From  here  the  river  improved,  although 
it  was  still  too  shallow  for  comfort.  When 
you  can  see  the  bed  of  the  river  gliding  by, 
through  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  water, 
and  every  little  while  shoaling  up,  until 
there  remains  about  an  inch  of  water  under 
the  keel,  you  instinctively  shrink  up  and  try 
to  make  yourself  as  small  and  light  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Connecticut  has  a  gravelly  bed  and 
the  rocks  are  mostly  worn  smooth  and 
round,  so  that  whenever  we  struck,  and  it 
was  often,  it  meant  nothing  worse  than  the 
loss  of  a  little  paint,  or,  if  a  particularly 
hard  blow,  a  crack  in  the  planking. 


After  a  while  the  sun  got  around  so  that 
it  reflected  in  our  eyes,  which  made  it  so 
difficult  to  see  the  ripples  that  we  decided 
to  camp  and  call  it  a  day. 

While  we  were  unloading  we  speculated 
on  the  condition  of  the  canoe.  Then  we 
took  it  out  and  turned  it  bottom  up,  as  we 
always  did  every  night  to  let  it  dry  out. 
One  rib  was  broken  and  in  places  the  plank- 
ing was  reduced  to  kindling  wood.  The 
bottom  looked  as  if  some  one  had  taken  a 
day  off  and  an  iron  rake  to  it.  Even  so,  we 
couldn't  find  a  place  that  leaked  and  we 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the 
canvas-covered  canoe. 

We  had  about  three  miles  of  rapids  left, 
and  broke  camp  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

There  is  no  recipe  for  running  rapids. 
The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  try,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  begin  with  easy  ones.  After  a 
while  you  will  have  confidence  enough  to 
attempt  heavier  water,  but  don't  ever  take 
long  chances.  If  you  use  a  pole,  the  canoe 
is  run  through  by  checking  it  on  either  side, 
but  even  when  spiked  with  iron  a  pole  is 
apt  to  slip  or  get  caught  in  the  rocks  at  a 
critical  moment,  so  1  prefer  a  paddle. 

The  bowsman  picks  the  channel,  and  the 
man  in  the  stern  supplements  his  every 
movement,  for  the  canoe  must  be  kept  as 
straight  as  possible  with  the  current.  I 
don't  know  of  any  sport  more  exciting  than 
running  a  canoe  through  swift  water,  nor 
any  harder  work.  You  are  not  only  called 
upon  to  throw  your  last  ounce  of  strength 
on  the  paddle,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  jump  overboard  onto  a  handy 
rock,  or  into  water  up  to  your  neck,  but 
your  nerves  are  strung  to  the  highest  pitch. 
A  course  once  decided  upon  has  to  be  kept 
to.  You  haven't  time  to  change  your 
mind.  It's  that  channel  or  bust.  But  you 
do  not  care,  nothing  is  too  hard  to  be  ac- 
complished; you  are  mad  with  the  excite- 
ment, and  you  work  until  your  arms  seem 
pulling  from  their  sockets.  You  go  through 
with  a  whirl  of  spray  and  many  shoutings, 
and  bring  up  in  the  eddy  below,  gasping, 
weak  and  thrilling  from  the  joy  of  it. 

In  working  up-stream  through  rapids, 
poles  are  a  necessity.  Expertness  in  this, 
also,  comes  only  with  experience.  If  I 
could  offer  one  piece  of  advice  it  would  be 
this:  if  you  stand  up  to  pole,  place  your 
feet  about  two  feet  apart,  directly  over  the 
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keel,  so  that  when  your  weight  changes 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  you  will  not  spill 
your  partner  by  rocking  the  canoe. 

We  had  been  running  rapids  this  morn- 
ing ever  since  we  started,  and  each  pitch 
was  heavier  than  the  last  one.  Jimmy 
stood  up  and  looked  ahead. 

"Quite  a  drop  here,"  he  remarked. 
"We'll  go  between  those  pointed  rocks  and 
just  to  the  right  of  that  big  ripple  below; 
the  current  sets  that  way.  We'll  have  to 
take  our  chances  on  the  last  pitch,"  he 
added  as  he  knelt  in  the  bow. 

We  slipped  between  the  rocks  and  by  the 
ripple.  "To  the  right, 'way  over  now;  look 
out  for  those  small  ripples  below  us," 
Jimmy  called. 

"All  right,"  I  answered,  and  both  work- 
ing together  on  the  right  we  stopped  her 
and  worked  her  directly  sideways,  then 
shot  between  two  rocks. 

Twenty-five  yards  of  comparatively 
quiet  water  gave  us  a  chance  to  look  over 
the  situation.  "There's  a  ledge,"  Jimmy 
yelled;  "we  haven't  bulled  onto  that  Lower 
Pitch,  have  we?"  I  stood  up  to  look. 
"Guess  not,"  I  answered;  "there's  only  one 
ledge,  and  the  river  doesn't  seem  narrow 
enough.  It's  a  good  heavy  one,  though, 
with  a  corkscrew  motion.  The  right  looks 
best  beyond  the  white  rock;  we'll  have  to 
paddle  to  make  it." 

We  swung  the  canoe  across  the  current. 
Jimmy,  working  on  the  up-stream  side,  held 
her  nose  straight,  while  I  paddled  all  I 
knew.  "We'll  just  about  get  there,"  Jim- 
my called.  "  Look  out  for  the  rock  just  be- 
yond." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Let  her  run  and 
swing  just  before  she  strikes. "  We  arrived 
with  about  two  inches  to  spare  and  boiled 
down  between  those  rocks  with  colors  flying. 

Jimmy  began  to  yell:  "Isn't  this  the 
greatest" — bang!  I  fell  forward  on  my 
knees,  while  Jimmy  dove  over  the  bow  like 
a  frog,  onto  an  ugly  rock,  which  we  had 
overlooked  in  the  big  ripple.  The  canoe 
began  to  swing  and  I  went  overboard  into 
four  feet  of  water. 

Jimmy  pushed  the  bow  off  the  rock  and 
stepped  aboard,  while  I  crawled  in  over  the 
stem.  Then  we  looked  around  to  see  where 
we  ought  to  have  gone.  We  always  did 
that — afterward.  It  is  better  to  do  it  be- 
fore. 

"Well,"   Jimmy    says,    "here   we    are; 


who'd  have  thought  it  to. see  us?  There's 
the  last  pitch  ahead.  We'll  just  about 
look  that  over  before  we  make  any  more 
funny  breaks." 

So  we  went  ashore,  lit  a  contemplative 
pipe,  and  went  down  to  look  at  it. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  1  asked. 

"Thank  you,  no,  not  any  for  mine,"  Jim- 
my answered.  So  we  packed  the  outfit 
around  and  roped  the  canoe  down  through, 
close  to  the  rocks.  Just  below  this  'Lower 
Pitch'  the  map  shows  twenty-six  islands; 
you  would  not  know  it,  however,  except 
during  high  water.  Four  miles  below  here 
we  carried  again  around  'Barnet  Pitch,' 
which  is  directly  under  the  toll  bridge.  Aft- 
er four  more  miles  we  made  another  carry 
at  Mclndoes  Falls  and  still  another  at 
Dodge's  Falls,  two  miles  below.  After  an 
hour's  paddle  from  here  we  reached  Woods- 
ville.  We  should  have  camped  just  above, 
where  there  were  good  camping  places; 
instead,  we  ran  below  and  searched  the 
banks  for  a  mile  for  a  suitable  spot.  We 
didn't  find  it  and  finally  had  to  camp  in  an 
open  field  with  weeds  for  a  bed.  It  was 
dark  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  was 
altogether  the  most  disagreeable  camp  that 
we  made.  We  named  it  'Last  Chance.' 
Twenty  miles  and  four  hard  carries  was  the 
sum  total  of  that  day's  work.  The  next 
day  we  paddled  twenty-eight  miles  to  Fair- 
lee.  Near  Bradford  we  overtook  the  "rear" 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  "drive,"  and  dodged 
logs  and  bucked  a  head-wind  all  the  after- 
noon. Before  August  the  Connecticut  is 
apt  to  be  full  of  logs. 

The  next  day's  work  was  a  twenty-two 
mile  paddle  to  just  below  White  River 
Junction.  We  carried  twice,  once  around 
a  log  jam  and  once  around  Alcott  Falls 
at  Wilder.  From  Hanover  to  Windsor  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  the 
river,  with  a  smashing  good  current  all  the 
way. 

Sumner's  Falls  near  Hartland  can  be 
run  part  way  through,  but  the  last  pitch  is 
dangerous  and  should  not  be  attempted. 
From  here  to  Bellows  Falls  the  river  is  clear. 
When  you  reach  this  place  you  are  two 
hundred  miles  and  about  twelve  days  from 
where  you  put  in.  You  have  covered  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  trip,  and  while 
it  is  possible  to  cruise  down  to  the  Sound, 
the  rest  of  the  river  is  comparatively  un- 
interesting. 


Canoe  and  outfit  packed  for  transp' 


THE  OUTFIT 


fVear:  Felt  hat,  woolen  underdrawers,  row- 
ing jersey,  flannel  shirt,  trousers,  woolen  socks 
and  tennis  shoes. 

Carry:  Sweater,  two  extra  pair  socks,  extra 
drawers,  towel,  tar  soap,  pair  moccasins,  small 
flask  brandy,  laxative,  fishing  tackle,  blanket, 
rubber  blanket,  mosquito  net  and  "dope"  (if 
in  fly  time)  tent,  |  ax  with  leather  sheath, 
sheath  knife,  small  whetstone,  comb,  toothbrush, 
waterproof,  match-box,  compass,  toilet  articles, 
one  silk  and  one  cotton  handkerchief,  candle 
lantern,  extra  candles,  extra  matches,  camera 
and  films,  ditty  bag — containing  mending  ma- 
terial, note-book,  maps,  etc. — jackknife,  watch, 
fifty  feet  of  J  inch  rope,  extra  paddle  and  small 
bottle  or  tin  of  shellac  and  roll  of  linen  or  oiled 
silk  for  repairing  the  canoe,  a  frying-pan,  two 
kettles,  coffee-pot,  iron  spoon,  a  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
cup  and  plate  for  each  man.  Take  two  deep 
tin  dishes  for  mixing  batter,  etc.,  waterproof  bag 
for  each  man  and  one  for  the  grub  and  small 
cotton  bags  to  hold  separate  articles  of  food. 


Do  not  burden  yourself  with  fire-arms  out  of 
season. 
One  Week's   Provisions,   per  Man: 

The  necessaries  are:  6  lbs.  flour — self-raising 
buckwheat  for  flapjacks  and  prepared  flour  for 
bread — 5  lbs.  bacon  and  pork,  \  lb.  tea,  ^  lb. 
coffee,  I  lb.  raisins,  2  lbs.  beans,  i  lb.  sugar,  |tb. 
lard,  I  lb.  oatmeal — rolled  oats — i^  ibs.  rice, 
^Ib.  butter,  one  can  condensed  milk,  pepper  and 
salt. 

In  addition  to  this  you  had  better  take  some 
potatoes  and  onions.  Macaroni  is  good  and 
maple  syrup  is  the  best  in  that  line.  You  will 
find  that  tea  will  wear  better  than  coffee. 

All  kinds  of  canned  goods  suggest  themselves, 
excepting  baked  beans  and  tomatoes,  however; 
they  are  better  left  at  home.  With  game  or 
fish  the  above  list  will  last  longer. 

You  will  doubtless  burden  yourself  with  many 
things  which  you  think  you  may  need  and  that 
will  come  in  handy  some  time.  We  did,  and  we 
know  it  is  a  mistake. 


SAM   TWIGGS'    LESSON 


By  E.   CRAYTON  McCANTS 


ALL  winter  long  I  had  been  busy,  for 
Markham,  my  law  partner,  and  I 
had  had  some  cases  worth  fighting, 
and  we  had  been  threshing  them  out.  But 
one  day  we  finished  the  work  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  the  sun  shone  warm,  that  the 
wind  was  in  the  south,  and  that  in  every 
likely  spot  young  green  things  were  shoot- 
ing up.  Truly,  the  spring  had  crept  upon 
me  unawares;  and  I  knew  that  out  on  the 
country  roads  the  birds  were  breaking  into 
song,  the  trees  into  leaf,  and  that  over  all 
the  hillside  fields  there  was  a  pungent  smell 
of  brush-smoke  and  of  brown  earth  newly 
turned. 

And  I  thought,  in  this  connection,  of  Bill 
Lowden,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  on  a 
certain  old  plantation  that  Bill  and  1  know 
of  the  negroes  would,  at  this  season,  be 
whooping  across  the  fallow  land,  the  squir- 
rels chattering  in  the  wood  lots,  and  the 
black  mules  braying  at  the  setting  sun. 
Ah,  the  old  place!  Bill  and  I  were  boys  to- 
gether there,  and  well  do  we  remember  it. 

A  full  mile  square — a  mile  of  broomsedge 
and  woodland  and  hillside  and  valley — was 
the  spread  of  the  Mallonby  place.  Little 
or  none  of  it  was  in  cultivation,  but  small 
was  our  regret  for  that.  Ours  the  brown 
woods  just  breaking  into  green,  ours  the 
gray  sweep  of  the  sedges,  ours  the  laughter 
of  the  brooks  and  the  odorous  thickets  of 
cherry  and  plum. 

And  then  came  the  summer.  Inch  deep 
in  dust  the  brown  roads  lay,  the  ridges 
reeled  dizzily  in  a  sea  of  light,  and  the  creek 
swamp  was  dim  with  shadows.  It  was  the 
creek  swamp,  indeed,  that  we  liked  best  in 
the  fervent  summer  time. 

Sorhetimes  we  lingered  in  the  swamp  un- 
til it  was  late,  for  we  liked  to  see  the  shadows 
fade  and  to  feel  the  odd  mysterious  hush 
that  comes  as  the  darkness  falls.  Then, 
when  the  hills  had  faded  out  and  the  paths 
had  become  but  glimmering  lines,  we  crept 
homeward  fearfully,  climbing  in  silence  the 
gullied  slopes  and  looking  back  in  wonder 
toward  the  marsh  where  already  the  fire- 
flies made  dots  in  the  dark  and  the  willis- 
whistlers  were  weirdly  crying. 


Later  in  the  year  the  autumn  came.  We 
had  grown  to  be  freebooters  then  —  for- 
lorn little  freebooters  who  wore  torn  shirts 
and  frayed-out  pantaloons.  But  what  did 
clothing  matter  when  scalybarks  and  fox- 
grapes  were  ripe,  when  the  hawbushes  were 
shot  with  red,  and  when  every  other  scrub- 
oak  in  the  hillside  woods  supported  a  mus- 
cadine vine? 

Bill  Lowden  says  that  even  now,  when 
night  has  come  and  the  sounds  of  the  streets 
are  hushed,  he  can  imagine  that  he  hears 
the  acorns  falling  on  the  ridges  beyond  the 
ford,  and  that  he  can  almost  see  the  gray- 
green  fields  and  the  light  of  the  slanting  sun. 
I  know  how  that  is,  and  Bill  knows,  but  you 
will  have  to  become  an  initiate  ere  you  can 
sympathize  with  us. 

On  the  aforementioned  day,  however,  the 
thought  of  it  all  brought  a  vague  restless- 
ness to  my  mind — a  desire  to  find  Bill  and 
to  journey  with  him  outside  the  town  and 
into  the  sure-enough  out-of-doors.  I  didn't 
mention  my  impulse  to  Markham,  though, 
for  Markham  is  young  and  energetic,  and 
is  looking  out  for  business  every  day.  So, 
after  strolling  about  the  office  for  a  while,  I 
put  on  my  hat  carelessly  and  descended  into 
the  street. 

In  front  of  the  livery  stable  I  found  my 
man.  Bill  is  fond  of  a  horse  and  he  knows 
a  good  one  when  he  sees  it. 

So,  conversing  together  aimlessly  and 
breathing  the  clean  air  by  mouthfuls,  and 
throwing  our  shoulders  back,  we  negotiated 
the  mile  of  pavement,  struck  into  a  red, 
country  road,  and  came  after  a  brisk  little 
climb  to  a  schoolhouse  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Bill  looked  at  the  building.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle brown,  weatherstained  structure,  with  a 
stovepipe  sticking  out. 

"It  isn't  much,"  he  remarked,  "but  it 
rather  reminds  me  of  our  old  schoolhouse, 
Tom.  Do  you  remember  Mary  Mannering, 
who  used  to  be  the  teacher  there?" 

I  reflected  a  bit,  then  I  shook  my  head. 
"No,"  I  replied,  "shecame  after  my  time." 

Bill  smacked  his  lips.  "She  was  a 
peach,"  he  said.  "Half  the  boys  were  in 
love  v.ith  her." 
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I  smiled.  Bill  has  to  this  day  a  weakness 
for  falling  in  love.     "Were  you?"     I  asked. 

He  hesitated.  "Weil — er — yes,"  he  final- 
ly admitted,  "hut  'twasn't  that  I  was 
thinking  about." 

I  nodded  and  Bill  went  on. 

"You  remember  the  old  schoolhouse,  of 
course,  Tom,  and  you  recall  Sam  Twiggs. " 

Mentally  1  saw  the  notched  and  whittled 
desk,  the  narrow  blackboards,  the  blue  cal- 
ico curtains  that  shaded  the  windows,  and  a 
certain  tow-headed  lad.  How  far  it  was 
back  to  those  times,  I  reflected,  when  the 
flies  buzzed  drowsily  against  the  panes  and 
the  south  wind  came  in  at  the  door,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  smell  of  pine  and  of  heavy- 
scented  locust  bloom. 

"  Yes, "  I  said.  "  Sam  was  rather  a  mis- 
chievous boy." 

"  The  worst  you  ever  saw, "  assented  Bill, 
admiringly.  "Miss  Mannering  considered 
him  so,  at  least." 

"Why?"  I  inquired  with  some  curiosity. 

Bill  half  closed  his  eyes.  "As  I  have 
said, "  he  began,  "  Miss  Mary  was  a  beauty, 
and  she  had  a  charming  manner,  to  boot. 
When  she  came  to  the  Mallonby  to  teach, 
Sam  Twiggs  and  I  were  the  biggest  boys  in 
school,  and  before  she  had  been  there  a 
week  we'd  have  let  her  wipe  her  feet  on  us. 
Certainly  we  liked  her  good  and  hard,  but 
that  didn't  cure  Sam's  devilment.  We  got 
along  fine,  though.  The  little  woman — 
she  was  just  a  girl,  and  that's  a  fact — knew 
her  business  well.  She  was  mighty  good 
to  the  little  ones — mothered  'em  like  and 
held  'em  in  her  lap — but  she  kept  a  tight 
line  on  the  rest  of  us. 

"Well,  school  ran  on  mighty  smooth  all 
through  the  winter  and  into  the  spring,  and 
by  that  time  we'd  all  found  out  that  Miss 
Mannering's  pet  abomination  was  writing 
foolishness  on  the  blackboards  and  leaving 
it  there  to  be  read.  Then  one  day  some 
of  the  little  ones  tried  to  bar  the  teacher 
out — she  kept  'em  in  after  school  about 
it,  switched  'em,  and  then  woman-like  got 
sorry  for  'em,  and  cried  over  'em,  and 
kissed  'em  some." 

I  could  see  the  picture  and  it  aroused 
my  sympathy.  "Well,"  I  interpolated, 
"it  was  nice  of  her,  anyway." 

"  It  was  so,"  assented  Bill,  "but  it  must 
have  been  that  after-school  kissing  that 
gave  Sam  Twiggs  a  new  idea,  for  the  very 
next  day  at  recess  Sam  wrote  on  the  board : 


"  '  I  am  the  best  kisser  in  school.' 

'Sam  Twiggs.' 
And  he  deliberately  left  it  there. 

"Of  course.  Miss  Mary  was  angry.  All 
the  afternoon  the  writing  remained  on  the 
board,  and  she  kept  looking  first  at  the  in- 
scription and  then  at  Sam.  At  last  the 
time  for  dismissal  came. 

"  'Samuel,  remain  after  school,'  said 
Miss  Mary,  holding  her  head  pretty  high. 

"  How  she  punished  him  I  really  don't 
know.  Maybe  she  thrashed  him;  maybe 
she  simply  talked  to  him  until  she  thought 
he  was  good  and  ashamed.  Anyway,  she 
arranged  that  he  should  make  amends 
when  the  school  had  opened  the  next  day. 

"Next  morning  we  assembled  as  usual. 
Miss  Mannering,  looking  very  grave,  read 
us  a  chapter  and  then  gave  us  a  brief  ad- 
dress. 

"  '  Samuel, '  she  said,  'on  yesterday  broke 
our  rules.  I  have  punished  him  and  1  have 
forgiven  him;  but  this  morning  in  sign  of 
his  penitence  he  must  write  again  in  the 
presence  of  the  school  the  offending  sen- 
tence; and  must  add  thereto  some  words 
of  his  own,  pointing  out  the  lesson  which 
this  regretable  incident  has  been  the  means 
of  teaching  him.' 

"  I  was  sorry  for  Sam.  The  red  went  up 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  he  looked  gawky 
and  awkward  as  he  made  his  way  across 
the  room.  Miss  Mannering,  noticing  his 
confusion,  turned  her  head  to  the  window 
lest  she  further  embarrass  him;  the  rest  of 
us  watched  him  intently. 

"Slowly  and  with  infinite  care  he  formed 
the  letters:    '  I  am  the  best  kisser  in  school.' 

"  'Now  the  rest,  Samuel,'  encouraged 
Miss  Mannering,  'the  lesson  that  you  have 
learned.' 

"Sam  jerked  his  thumb  gleefully  toward 
the  teacher's  averted  face;  then  he  wrote 
swiftly: 

"  'It  pays  to  advertise!'  " 

1  glanced  at  Bill  reproachfully,  then  I 
laughed.  Then  my  mind  went  back  long- 
ingly to  the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  hills — 
to  the  pretty  teachers  I,  too,  had  known — 
to  the  smell  of  the  pines  and  the  vanished 
odor  of  the  locust  blossoms. 

"Ah — just  to  be  a  boy!"  I  exclaimed. 

Bill  stood  a  moment  in  silence,  then  he 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  "Tom?"  he  asked 
suddenly.  "Don't  you  reckon  Heaven, 
Tom,  is  something  like  the  Mallonby  place?  " 
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THE   AUTOMOBILE   AS   A   MEANS   OF 
COUNTRY   TRAVEL 

By  H.    P.    BURCHELL 

DRAWINGS    BY   EDWARD    PENFIELD 


TO  the  owner  of  an  automobile  its 
greatest  charm  lies  in  the  countless 
opportunities  it  furnishes  for  con- 
venient travel.  The  touring-car  has  truly 
become  a  fixed  type  of  the  horseless  vehicle. 
The  ponderous,  dust-raising,  loud-snorting, 
racing  cars,  that  look  more  like  a  trouble- 
some gift  from  the  devil  himself  than  a  be- 
neficent gift  from  the  gods,  may  have  their 
devotees,  but  the  joys  of  making  a  mile  in 
several  seconds  less  than  a  minute  possess 
no  charms  for  the  man  who  bids  his  wife 
and  little  ones  clamber  into  his  neat,  com- 
pact touring-car  and  then,  with  a  twist  of 
the  wheel,  starts  off  noiselessly  and  easily 
on  a  trip  of  some  hundred  miles  through 
picturesque  bits  of  country.  Where  is  he 
going?  Where  will  he  stop  over  night? 
How  many  miles  will  he  run  a  day?  To 
such  questions,  perhaps,  the  owner  himself 
could  give  no  answer.  He  may  have  a 
fairly  clear  idea  regarding  his  terminus, 
but  there  is  a  pleasant  vagueness  about  the 
intermediate  stations,  contributing  some- 
thing of  that  spice  of  curiosity  to  his  tour, 
that,  in  larger  measure,  forced  the  pioneers 
of  old  to  push  on  into  unknown  regions 
wondering  what  they  would  see  or  find  next. 
This  freedom,  this  independence,  this  being 
in  the  largest  possible  degree  completely 
master  of  one's  self,  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  country  travel  by  auto- 
mobile. That  horrible  fiend,  the  railroad 
time-table,  is  banished  to  the  far  woods; 
no  longer  does  the  early  morning  "tramp. 


tramp"  and  sharp  "tap,  tap"  of  the  hotel 
bell-boy  rudely  disturb  one's  quiet  sleeping 
with  the  peremptory  summons,  as  articu- 
late as  if  spoken  in  words,  to  get  up  or 
miss  the  train;  no  longer  does  the  perspir- 
ing traveler  on  the  slow-moving  local  hurl 
anathemas  at  unseen  and  unknown  foes 
because  of  interminable  delays,  soft-coal 
dust,  soot  and  a  long  absence  of  ice  water 
from  the  receptacle  that  tantalizingly  bears 
those  words.  No,  the  steel  rails  with  their 
varying  degrees  of  speed  have  ceased  to  be 
a  necessity  to  the  summer  tourist,  who, 
with  a  little  means  and  unlimited  capa- 
bilities of  enjoyment,  is  willing  to  intrust 
himself  to  the  mercies  of  the  country  roads, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  they  may  be, 
and  plain  but  usually  substantial  living  in 
the  village  tavern.  He  can  travel  as  slowly 
and  sometimes  as  fast  as  he  pleases  and  can 
run  off  the  main  road,  here  and  there,  visit- 
ing little-known  places  of  historic  or  pict- 
uresque interest  which  would  ever  have 
remained  to  him  as  a  sealed  book  had  he 
been  restricted  to  theundeviating  pathway 
of  the  steam  road. 

The  great  network  of  trolley  roads  has 
contributed  enormously  to  country  travel 
within  recent  years,  but  even  the  electric 
roads  have  their  limitations.  Years  ago 
the  bicycle  was  hailed  as  the  great  eman- 
cipator from  the  railroad  and  the  trammels 
of  city  life,  offering  to  thousands  of  persons 
the  benefits  of  healthful,  open-air  exercise 
in  the  rural  districts.     The  bicycle  did  a 
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great  work,  but  naturally 
its  use  was  restricted,  very 
largely,  to  those  of  the 
younger  and  more  athletic 
age.  Bicycle  tours  in  Eu- 
roi-)e,wherc  good  road  s  were 
more  numerous  than  in  our 
own  free  land,  were  all  the 
rage,  and  the  historic  inns 
and  ale-houses  that  had 
been  languishing  since  the 
decline  of  the  old  coaching 
days  became  wonderfully 
popular  and  active.  In- 
deed, a  trip  to  Europe  was 
not  considered  complete 
unless  the  visitor  spent  at 
least  anight  in  some  quaint 
out-of-the-way  English 
pot-house  and  imagined  all 
sorts  of  gay-  things  having  taken  place 
within  its  walls  in  the  days  of  good  "Queen 
Bess." 

The  bicycle  had  its  day  as  a  popular 
means  of  travel  and  touring.  An  interreg- 
num followed.  The  ale-houses  again  sank 
into  desuetude  and  scores  of  them  were  not 
aroused  into  wakefulness  until  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  the  prolonged  toot,  toot  of 
the  automobile  horn  told  them  that  good 
times  were  coming  around  once  more. 
And,  as  the  automobile  has  benefited 
many  trades,  so  it  has,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, contributed  wonderfully  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  typical  village  tavern. 
The  last  two,  years  has  witnessed  a  great 


transformation  in  this  re- 
spect throughout  the 
smaller  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  same  is  prob- 
ably true  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  auto- 
mobilists  are  frequent  and 
good  paying  visitors.  In 
fact,  the  automobilist  is 
looked  upon  by  the  Yankee 
inn-keeper  as  a  very  de- 
sirable customer.  The 
stories  of  the  cost  of  thes3 
wonderful  horseless  cars 
have  not  been  lost  upon 
the  shrewd  provider  of 
victuals  and  drink,  and  the 
stopping  of  an  automobile 
party  at  one  of  these  old- 
fashioned  resorts  usually 
means  an  increase  in  prices.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  if  over-taxed,  the  motorists  them- 
selves are  generally  to  blame.  The  influx 
of  moneyed  tourists  who  appear  anxious  to 
spend  their  money  always  works  a  hardship 
to  the  parties  of  more  moderate  purses 
who  follow.  However,  these  little  things 
usually  find  their  proper  level,  but  if  they 
lead  to  better  accommodations  and  a  few 
necessities,  if  need  be,  for  his  machine,  the 
automobilist  is  perfectly  willing  that  the 
price  should  be  commensurate  with  his 
own  comforts. 

Not  alone  has  the  automobile  caused  the 
minor  hostelries  to  spruce  up  a  bit,  but  in 
the  large  country   hotels  automobile   gar- 
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An  addition  to  his  sign. 

ages  are  now  to  be  seen  completely 
equipped,  often  employing  several  expert 
mechanicians  who  can  repair  over  night 
any  little  trouble  to  the  machinery  and 
start  the  car  off  as  good  as  new  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  big  hotels  now  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  perfection  of  their  automo- 
bile conveniences  as  they  used  to  and  still 
do  to  their  stabling  quarters.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  leading  hotels  in  New  England  keep 
several  automobiles  to  hire  out  by  the  day  or 
longer  periods.  All  of  the  prominent  summer 
hotels  in  Lenox,  Pittsfield,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  the  popular  resorts  along  the  Sound 
and  even  in  the  White  Mountains  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  all  ordinary  automo- 
bile needs.  The  change  in  this  respect  has 
been  remarkable,  but  it  simply  illustrates 
the  wide  area  covered  by  the  automobile. 
Native  animosity  has  also  been  worn 
down  and  frequently  stamped  out  entirely 
by  the  steady  invasion  of  the  rural  districts 
by  the  motor-car.  The  opposition  of  the 
backwoods  farmer  to  the  appearance  of 
this  strange,  self-propelled  car  among  his 
barnyard  "critters,"  has  more  than  once 
given  careful  and  law-abiding  tourists  not 
only  a  moment  of  anxiety,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  human  nature  under  its 
most  crotchety  conditions. 


"  Better  arbitrate  and  conciliate  than 
dispute  and  aggravate,"  is  the  sound  legal 
advice  of  J  ames  B.  Dill,  who  belongs  to  that 
delightful  band  of  automobile  enthusiasts 
who  do  not  believe  that  business  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  motor-car.  Mr.  Dill 
conciliates  not  only  by  the  persuasiveness 
of  his  voice  but,  to  the  ordinary  farmer, 
by  the  more  potent  influence  of  a  good 
Havana  cigar. 

"Cigars  are  as  necessary  as  gasoline  to 
insure  a  successful  automobile  trip,"  is  one 
of  Mr.  Dill's  axioms,  and  he  ought  to  know, 
for  he  has  gone  with  his  machine  in  some 
portions  of  Maine  and  Canada  where  no 
automobile  ever  went  before  or  since.  Mr. 
Dill  lays  out  for  his  trip  a  liberal  supply  of 
good  cigars,  no  five-cent  Raines  Law  Hotel 
variety,  but  the  kind  that  will  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  any  smoker. 

"A  gentle  word  backed  up  by  a  good 
cigar  has  made  more  than  one  cantankerous 
farmer  meet  me  more  than  half  way  and 
pull  out  into  the  ditch  in  the  narrowest  road 
so  as  to  allow  me  just  enough  room  to  go 
by,"  adds  Mr.  Dill  in  confirmation  of  his 
claim. 

Mr.  Dill  made  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
automobile  tours  of  the  year  last  season. 
He  did  not  try  for  a  record,  and  few  people 
would  have  heard  anything  about  it  had 
not  his  friends  talked  so  much  about  the 
hardships  he  encountered  in  cutting  his  own 
way  from  Quebec  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes, 
Maine.  This  was  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  Mr.  Dill 
with  some  members  of  his  family  in  his  big 
steam  car  virtually  established  an  automo- 
bile route  between  those  two  places.  One 
reason  why  Mr.  Dill  undertook  this  ardu- 
ous trip  is  because  he  believes  that  if  the 
motor  vehicle  is  good  for  anything  it  ought 
to  be  serviceable  for  hunting  and  fishing 
trips  as  well  as  for  pleasure  runs.  This 
principle  he  carries  out  in  practice.  On 
this  memorable  route  through  the  Maine 
woods,  Mr.  Dill's  party  saw  many  deer, 
while  they  frequently  feasted  upon  trout, 
partridge  and  other  small  game  of  their  own 
catching.  Fair  roads  were  encountered, 
but  in  many  cases  they  were  very  rough 
and  very  narrow.  The  trusty  axe  proved 
a  friend  in  need  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  the  overgrowth  of  brush  was  so  dense 
as  to  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  a 
heavy  motor-car.     But  it  was  great  fun  and 
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Mr.  Dill  enjoyed  every  experience  of  the 
trip,  even  to  the  primitive  lodging  in  the 
various  places  that  went  by  the  names  of 
hotels  in  the  Maine  backwoods. 

"  1  don't  know  as  I  can  recommend  one 
kind  of  automobile  any  more  than  another 
as  most  suitable  for  an  automobile  country 
tour,"  said  Mr.  Dill  when  asked  what  re- 
quirements he  considered  necessary.  "  I 
want  a  machine  for  that  purpose  which  will 
go  out  with  me  and  bring  me  back  at  the 
proper  time,  and  will  not,  upon  the  road, 
call  for  an  excessive  expenditure  of  energy, 
activity  or  profanity  by  breakdowns  or  per- 
manent stoppage.  I  look  for  a  machine 
which  is  a  concomitant  to  my  rod,  my  gun 
and  my  dog  and  will  carry  all  three.  I 
look  for  a  machine  which  I  can  call  to  my 
door  in  July  and  start  for  the  woods,  to  the 
extremes  of  Canada,  if  necessary,  and  which 
will  take  the  requisite  passengers,  guns, 
rods  and  all  the  essentials  of  sportsmen's 
life  in  the  woods,  without  the  resources  and 
supplies  of  near-by  civilization." 

And  every  automobile  tourist,  who  has 
in  his  veins  the  slightest  drop  of  sporting 
blood  will  re-echo,  "Them's  my  senti- 
ments." 

Every  part  of  New  England  offers  de- 
lightful opportunities  for  pleasant  touring. 
The  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston  is 
a  favorite  one  and  is  traveled  by  hundreds 
of  automobilists  every  season.  Some  take 
it  leisurely,  passing  through  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  and  then  skirting  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  Springfield,  from  where 


some  delightful  short  tours  may  be  made, 
then  continuing  on  through  Worcester  and 
so  into  Boston.  The  roads  around  Boston 
are  admirable  for  day  trips  and  the  in- 
teresting historic  associations  with  which 
every  one  of  these  routes  is  filled  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  charm  of  the  run.  Taking 
the  road  rendered  famous  by  Paul  Revere's 
ride,  for  instance,  with  its  warlike  associa- 
tions of  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  which 
are  also  mingled  some  of  the  most  hallowed 
literary  reminiscences  of  New  England,  one 
can  appreciate  the  perfection  of  motor-car 
touring,  for  the  roads  are  excellent,  the 
scenery  delightful,  the  points  of  interest 
brimful  of  patriotic  fervor  and  the  coun- 
try inns  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  New 
England's  best  hospitality. 

New  York  also  presents  many  admirable 
tours  for  the  automobilist.  The  run  up  the 
Hudson  to  Albany  will  discover  good  roads 
and  accommodations,  but  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo  are  many  sections  that  have 
been  the  lete  noir  to  hardy  motorists,  the 
roads,  especially  in  wet  weather,  resembling 
beds  of  mud  more  than  civilized  highways. 
But  the  automobile  is  changing  all  this,  and 
another  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  its  benefits  to  humanity  is  the  impetus 
given  to  the  good-roads  movement  by  the 
advent  of  the  horseless  carriage. 

New  Jersey  contains  many  good  roads, 
and  fair  touring  routes  may  be  found  to  the 
Far  West.  The  run  to  Chicago  has  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty,  and  the  memorable  tour  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association  last 


The  old  and  the 
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summer  to  St.  Louis, 
over  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  being 
traveled  successfully  by 
many  members  from 
New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities,  demon- 
strated more  conclu- 
sively than  ever  before 
the  complete  reliability 
of  the  motor  vehicle  of 
the  present  day  and 
its  all-around  possibil- 
ities. The  American 
continent  has  been 
crossed  more  than  once, 
all  of  them  experiments 
and  with  an  eye  to 
business,  to  be  sure,  but 
their  success  again  de- 
monstrated the  capa-  R 
bility  of  the  automobile 
to  go  anywhere  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
horse-drawn  conveyance  or  a  railroad  train 
to  go.  The  record  for  the  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  stands  at  present 
at  thirty-three  days,  made  last  August  by 
a  light  touring  car  of  ten  horse  power  and 
weighing  but  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Colorado  has  become  a  popular  State  for 
the  automobile  tourist.  The  picturesque 
grandeur  of  the  country  intensifies  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  tour,  the  roads  for  the 
most  part  are  good,  and  if  one  is  careful  to 
select  proper  routes  he  can  avoid  severe 
mountainous  hills.  But  hills  no  longer 
terrify  the  motorist.  A  few  years  ago  a 
hill  of  more  than  ordinary  steepness  gave 
the  tourist  cold  shudders.  The  demand  in 
recent  years  has  been  for  cars  of  moderate 
horse  power,  built  so  strongly  and  yet  light- 
ly that  they  can  stand  the  strain  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  climb  hills  at  a  pretty 
fast  clip  in  the  bargain.  The  manufactur- 
ers have  succeeded  in  turning  out  such 
machines  and  they  have  found  a  ready  sale. 
A  close  student  of  automobile  growth  in 
America  has  stated  that  there  is  now  in  use 
■one  automobile  to  twelve  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. Two  years  ago  the  ratio  was  one  to 
six  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  and 
four  years  ago  it  was  one  to  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  A  whole 
story  is  contained  in  these  figures,  and  the 
high  average  of  the  present  day  means  con- 
tinued touring  in  country  districts  and  a 


larger  ownership  of 
automobiles  by  country 
residents. 

Automobile  tours  in 
Europe  have  become 
so  common  as  to  give 
no  excuse  for  comment. 
It  is  now  possible  to 
hire  cars  with  respon- 
sible chauffeurs  in  Lon- 
don for  a  tour  of  a  week 
or  a  month  outside  of 
London,  extending  up 
into  Scotland  if  re- 
quired, and  even  the 
rougher  roads  of  Ireland 
have  been  traveled  by 
automobilists.  In 
France,  of  course,  every 
one  expects  good  roads 
s-  just  as  he  does   good 

cooking,  and  a  dis- 
appointment in  either  case  is  so  surprising 
as  to  be  remembered  ever  afterward. 

The  crowning  glory  of  automobile  tour- 
ing, however,  lies  in  the  demand  it  has 
created,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
motor-cars  are  being  used  for  pleasure  or 
business  purposes,  for  good  roads.  Here 
in  America  the  good-roads  movement,  with- 
in recent  years,  has  become  a  question  of 
national  importance.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  States,  notably  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  the  subject  of  better  roads 
was  the  last  thought  that  gave  the  legisla- 
tors the  least  particle  of  trouble.  The 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  in  its  younger 
days,  expended  a  tremendous  amount  of 
argumentative  energy  in  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  lawmakers  of  New  York  that 
money  expended  on  good  roads  was  a 
good  business  investment.  Their  appeals 
brought  out  a  few  thousand  dollars,  some- 
what grudgingly  given.  Finally  the  gener- 
ous sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated,  and  at  the  forthcoming 
election  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be 
presented  to  the  voters  providing  that  the 
State  may  bond  itself  for  five  million  dol- 
lars for  ten  years  for  the  building  of  im- 
proved wagon  roads. 

Agitation  has  been  productive  of  similar 
good  results  in  other  States.  Governor 
Dineen,  of  Illinois,  gave  a  marked  illustra- 
tion of  the  growing  demand  for  better  roads 
in  the  West  when,  in  his  last  message,  he 
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made  a  strong  plea  for  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  and  careful  thought  upon  road 
building.  His  statement  that  barely  two 
per  cent,  of  the  Illinois  roads  were  suitable 
for  traffic  at  all  periods  of  the  year  was  no 
exaggeration,  and  scores  of  other  States 
could  show  no  higher  average.  Depart- 
ments of  highways  have  been  established 
in  California,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Nebraska  and  in  several  of  the  East- 
ern States  in  which  the  good-roads  move- 
ment has  languished.  Florida  recently 
appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  good  roads,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  within  a  short   time  there 


will  not  be  a  State  in  the  Union  that  will 
not  manifest  a  just  pride  in  the  increasing 
mileage  of  its  serviceable  roads  good  all 
the  year  round. 

Reasonable  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
automobile  for  bringing  about  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  While  legislators  have  been 
busy,  ever  since  the  motor-car  began  to  as- 
sert itself  as  entitled  to  the  ordinary  privi- 
leges of  the  road,  in  enacting  laws  regulating 
its  speed  and  compelling  the  affixing  of 
license  tags  and  other  marks  of  easy  iden- 
tification, the  motor-car  has  been  steadily 
demonstrating  its  purposes  of  utility,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously  has  paved  the  way 
for  lasting  benefits  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 


With  the  speed  of  an  express. 


CAMPING   AT   ST.   CLAIR   FLATS 


D.  S.   NASBY 


THE  tidy  little  cat,  Ma^eppa,  was  all 
in  readiness  when  the  four  of  us 
carried  the  camp  outfit  and  sup- 
plies down  to  the  dock. 

Our  outfit  was  not  planned  with  a  view 
to  much  handling,  our  destination  being 
the  St.  Clair  Canal  immediately  below  the 
Flats  proper,  and  as  we  did  not  expect  to 
disturb  our  supplies  before  reaching  the 
camp  site,  we  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  it. 

Our  party  consisted  of  four  of  the  right 
sort — cheery,  good-natured  fellows,  each 
willing  to  do  his  fair  share  of  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  work,  and  all  game  to  put  up 
with  whatever  might  come  along  in  the 
shape  of  possible  drawbacks,  while  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  every  moment. 

The  first  leg  of  our  journey  was  down  the 
winding  Thames  for  sixteen  miles,  and  for 
ten  miles  or  so  the  river  wound  between 
large  farms.  Then  the  scene  changed. 
The  banks  flattened  almost  to  the  water 
level,  the  tall  trees  were  left  behind,  and  in 
full  view  ahead  we  could  see-  the  broad, 
marshy  plains  which  expand  for  leagues 
after  leagues  between  the  lake  and  the  good 
farming  country.  These  plains,  highly 
suggestive  of  the  English  fens,  with  their 
ponds,  creeks  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
moist  ground,  are  rare  good  shooting 
ground,  but  as  no  game  was  in  season,  we 
had  left  the  guns  at  home  where  they 
rightly  belonged.  We  had,  however,  plenty 
of  fishing  tackle,  for  the  Flats  formed  a  pop- 
ular resort  for  bass  and  perch  innumerable. 

For  some  reason — hands  a  trifle  soft,  per- 
haps, or  the  sun  too  powerful  for  perfect 
comfort — no  one  appeared  keen  to  tackle 
the  sweeps,  so,  as  there  was  a  faint  breeze, 
we  got  up  canvas  and  essayed  to  beat  down 
stream.  This  was  a  lazy  trick  and  it  meant 
loss  of  time,  yet  nobody  cared.  We  were 
out  for  fun,  and  we  did  not  propose  to 
make  a  task  of  a  pleasure,  even  though 
Maieppa  did  not  crawl  three  times  her 
shapely  length  during  half  an  hour.  In 
fact  she  did  a  trifle  better  than  that,  and  it 
was  no  bad  fun  to  sprawl  at  ease  in  the 
wholesome  sunshine  while  Maieppa  crept 


to  and  fro  across  the  sleepy  river,  now 
poking  her  nose  into  a  wall  of  rushes,  anon 
rustling  through  the  circular  floats  of  crowd- 
ing lilies  and  sending  unexpected  bass  leap- 
ing for  deep  water. 

We  saw  many  living  things,  each  of  which 
appeared  lazier  than  his  fellows.  Smooth, 
silent  fishes  disappeared  as  water  mingles 
with  water  and  left  no  ripple  to  mark  their 
vanishing  points;  spotted  sandpipers  bowed 
a  welcome,  then  became  momentarily  timid 
and  started  in  curving  flight,  only  to  return 
to  shore  and  resume  their  bowing;  red- 
wings rocked  at  ease  upon  slender  green 
stems,  and  if  they  moved  at  all  they  ap- 
peared to  count  the  wing-beats  necessary 
to  bear  them  to  another  green  stem  pre- 
cisely like  the  first.  Solemn-looking  coots, 
followed  by  numerous  youngsters,  slipped 
into  the  reeds  as  we  approached  and  reap- 
peared the  moment  we  had  passed.  Be- 
whiskered  muskrats  steamed  leisurely  from 
one  cool,  reedy  port  to  another,  or  dived 
with  sudden  splash  almost  under  our  si- 
lent bow.  Kingfishers  chattered  protests 
against  leaving  favorite  posts,  and  great 
blue  herons  and  amber  and  maroon  bitterns 
slowly  rose  upon  laboring  fans  and  dropped 
to  earth  again  the  moment  they  considered 
their  distance  sufficient.  Turtles,  baked 
to  an  ash-color,  occupied  every  log  and 
every  convenient  nubbin  along  the  bank. 
Those  which  happened  to  have  their  heads 
out  simply  let  go  all  round  and  fell  into  the 
water,  others  kept  their  places  with  the 
stoical  indifference  of  so  many  boulders. 
Here  and  there  trim,  tapering  forms,  sug- 
gestive of  marine  torpedoes,  floated  idly 
on  the  surface— the  gars  taking  their  sun- 
bath.  Sometimes  a  fish  splashed  weakly 
as  though  it  had  risen  in  its  sleep  and  was 
trying  to  regain  the  cool  depths  with  the 
least  possible  exertion.  Over  the  grassy 
broads  the  haze  danced,  and  while  the  tus- 
socky  cover  concealed  feathered  life  in 
abundance  we  saw  no  indication  of  it. 
Above,  a  white-rumped  marsh  hawk  tacked 
back  and  forth  upon  long,  slow  pinions. 
Sometimes  we  heard  the  quaint  talk  ot 
the  rails,  as  neighbors  gossiped  froin  rush- 
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woven  tunnels,  and  curious  splashings  and 
gurglings  hinted  of  concealed  fun  going  on 
behind  the  walls  of  green. 

But  one  resident,  and  he  the  smallest  of 
the  lot,  was  ever  busy  and  his  small  voice 
was  never  silent.  Go  where  we  would  his 
querulous  interrogations  followed.  Like 
crickets  in  the  grass  he  seemed  to  be  every- 
where and  nowhere.  At  last  I  spied  him 
clinging  crosswise  to  an  upright  stalk  and 
immediately  below  one  of  his  seemingly 
useless  nests.  The  moment  my  eye  rested 
upon  him  he  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  when  an  erratic,  jerky  flight  carried 
him  a  few  yards  and  into  green  oblivion. 
But  his  thread  of  a  voice  remained,  and  it 
trickled  through  the  reeds  as  water  works 
through  gravel.  In  time  a  tern  lazed  by  on 
pearly,  bent  wings,  and  a  puff  of  cool  air 
bellied  the  canvas  till  Maiefpa's  stem  be- 
gan to  sing.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew 
the  breeze,  and  the  ripples  laughed  under 
the  counter  as  the  crew  bestirred  itself. 
Before  us  spread  the  river's  mouth  with  the 
stiff-looking  lighthouse  on  the  left,  and  be- 
yond the  last  regiment  of  rushes,  the  merry 
toss  and  swing  of  bluest  water. 

Laden  as  she  was,  Ma{eppa  stood  up  like 
a  church,  and  soon  the  short  chop  drummed 
her  hollow  bow  and  a  white  wake  unraveled 
astern.  Out  over  the  bar  she  flew  like  a 
gull  released;  past  a  wave-battered,  huge 
grounded  tree,  famous  during  autumn  as  a 
blind  for  ducks;  past  the  bleached  bones  of 
the  old  wreck,  Bruno,  once  a  steamer  in  the 
lake  trade;  then,  with  a  whirl  to  starboard, 
she  took  her  course  for  the  Flats,  miles 
away  beyond  the  skyline.  We  had  fooled 
so  much  that  we  were  hours  late,  but  what 
did  it  matter?  We  had  a  good  boat,  a 
whole-sail,  steady  breeze,  a  clear  course,  and 
two  long  weeks  to  spend  as  we  saw  fit,  and 
naught  to  worry  about.  Therefore,  when 
the  red  sun  foundered  in  the  gray  water 
away  off  the  port  bow  we  did  not  agitate 
ourselves;  instead  we  attended  to  our 
lights,  ate  by  one  of  the  lights,  and  let 
Maieppa  drive  according  to  our  lights. 

After  a  smoke  and  an  exchange  of  yarns 
1  curled  up  forward  and  took  a  snooze,  aft- 
er agreeing  to  relieve  Harry  at  the  stick 
about  midnight;  but  scarcely,  it  seemed, 
had  I  lain  down,  when  somebody's  boot 
interrupted  a  pleasant  dream,  and  I  awoke 
with  a  rasping  sound  in  my  ears,  and  the 
next  rciQmmX  a  thump  told  that  the  board 


had  touched.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the 
breeze  had  dwindled  to  a  faint  breath. 

There  followed  a  curious  cruise  about  for 
two  hours.  The  board  was  raised  three- 
fourths,  the  pipe  lit,  then  I  lounged  in 
solid  comfort  and  let  Maieppa  crawl  into 
the  gloom.  Presently  she  appeared  to 
smell  trouble  ahead,  and  in  the  darkness  I 
could  dimly  make  out  a  low  darker  line. 
As  she  swung  away  from  it,  the  sound  of 
a  rush  or  two  against  her  side  proved  that 
she  had  been  headed  for  the  marsh.  Again 
and  again  that  shadowy  dark  line  appeared 
ahead,  and  after  sheering  from  it  1  knew  we 
were  describing  a  huge  circle  and  must  be 
in  the  Bay.  Still,  it  was  pleasant  enough 
drifting  through  that  oil-like  and  perfectly 
safe  water,  so  1  let  her  go.  At  last  an  in- 
distinct gray  mass  showed  almost  under  her 
bow,  and  I  had  just  time  to  clear  it.  The 
thing  proved  to  be  an  immense  flat-scow,  so 
I  dropped  the  sail  on  the  fellows  and  made 
fast.  The  half-awakened  ones  dragged 
their  blankets  to  the  scow  and  promptly 
went  to  sleep,  and  the  mosquitoes  swarmed 
to  the  banquet  and  toiled  nobly  till  the 
pink  showed  in  the  east  and  we  could  see 
enough  to  get  a  cold  snack. 

With  sunrise  came  a  spanking  breeze,  and 
we  left  the  bay  and  fairly  romped  toward 
our  destination,  a  dim  line  of  willows  mark- 
ing the  course  of  the  canal,  a  short  distance 
above  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  the 
queer  water  village,  composed  of  club- 
houses, hotels  and  cottages,  headquarters 
for  years  for  those  who  know  and  love  the 
Flats.  By  day  these  form  a  prominently 
picturesque  group;  by  night  the  many 
lights  and  their  reflections  in  the  glancing 
water  suggest  a  fragment  of  fairyland.  It 
is  a  wondrous  pleasant  spot,  where  one  may 
enjoy  pure  air,  good  company  and  fishing, 
boating  and  bathing  at  will.  Many  De- 
troiters  leave  their  own  grand  river  and 
beautiful  city  to  sojourn  here,  and  as  the 
general  average  of  visitors  are  well-to-do, 
the  Flats  are  not  lacking  in  the  best  of  ac- 
commodations. In  due  time  we  reached  the 
canal,  and  after  explaining  our  object  to  the 
"Commodore,"  and  assuring  hinfi  that  we 
had  no  firearms  and  would  not  injure  his 
trees,  we  received  a  kindly  permission  to 
make  ourselves  at  home.  This  we  proceed- 
ed to  do,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tent  was 
pitched  and  everything  about  camp  was  in 
apple-pie  order. 
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Our  location  was  indeed  an  admirable 
one.  The  sturdy  willows  afforded  plenty 
of  shade;  we  could  stroll  at  will  among  them 
from  end  to  end  of  the  canal  if  we  chose. 
If  one  fancied  a  plunge  into  deep,  cool  water 
there  was  the  channel;  and  if  one  desired  to 
frolic  for  hours  in  almost  tepid  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
with  a  smooth,  white  sand  bottom,  as  soft 
as  plush,  the  shallows  offered  thousands  of 
square  yards  of  it.  And  there  was  sport 
a-plenty,  too.  Among  the  stones  at  the 
head  of  the  canal  lurked  black  and  rock  bass 
in  fair  numbers,  while  schools  of  fat  yellow 
perch  were  forever  prowling  along  the  tim- 
bers, frequently  in  plain  view.  Lt  was 
great  fun  to  lower  a  bait  to  these  voracious 
fellows,  and  to  watch  some  big,  smart  fish 
chase  the  smaller  ones  away  and  then  get 
hooked  for  his  pains.  Every  movement  of 
the  perch  in  ten  feet  of  water  could  be  as 
distinctly  seen  as  though  one  were  in  a  well- 
appointed  aquarium.  And  if  more  exciting 
sport  were  wanted,  spots  famous  for  fight- 
ing bass  lay  within  easy  paddling  distance. 
You  would  better  believe  we  enjoyed  all 
these  privileges  to  the  full,  and  caught  all 
the  fish  we  could  possibly  use. 

To  illustrate  the  wonderful  clearness  of  St. 
Clair  water,  before  our  tent  the  shallow  was 
about  six  feet  deep,  and  at  meal  time  each 
man,  as  he  got  through  with  knife,  fork, 
spoon,  cup,  etc.,  threw  each  into  the  water, 
near  or  far  as  he  preferred.  When  all  had 
been  scattered  over  perhaps  forty  square 
yards,  it  was  my  particular  task  to  recover 
them,  while  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
guests,  if  we  had  any,  perched  upon  the 
timbers  and  looked  on.  Now  (and  I  wish 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  and  the 
following  story  are  strictly  true),  the  water 
was  so  clear  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  dive 
and  look  about  at  will.  A  rivet  in  a  knife- 
handle,  a  check  in  cup  or  plate,  were  to  me 
distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  a 
couple  of  yards.  At  that  time  I  could  re- 
main under  water  comfortably  for  a  minute 
and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  if  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  also  possessed  a  knack, 
which  I  cannot  explain,  of  being  able  to  sit 
on  the  bottom  without  effort.  I  used  to 
gather  the  tableware  and  clean  it  with  sand 
while  below,  to  the  spectators'  wonder  and 


amusement,  which  a  few  grimaces  on  my 
part  never  failed  to  heighten.  1  could 
hear  laughing,  and  when  within  a  certain 
distance  1  could  hear  and  reply  by  signal 
to  words  distinctly  spoken. 

And  now  a  fish  yarn:  Huge,  upright 
piles  had  been  driven  outside  the  timber 
work,  and  behind  one  pile,  about  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  was  a  space  large  enough 
to  form  a  stronghold  for  a  big  bass.  Every 
one  of  us  had  a  try  for  that  fish  and  all  failed. 
Looking  down  we  could  see  his  nose  at  one 
side  of  the  pile  and  his  tail  at  the  other,  but 
bite  he  would  not.  If  we  bothered  him  too 
much  he  would  dart  away,  only  to  return 
within  half  an  hour  to  his  favorite  haunt. 
Every  bait  we  could  think  of  was  dangled 
before  that  fish's  nose,  and  we  even  tried  to 
foul  him  with  a  minnow-gang,  but  for  ten 
days  he  baffled  every  effort.  The  fellows 
gave  him  up  as  a  bad  job,  but  I  vowed  to 
have  him,  and  nearly  succeeded.  One  day 
I  told  the  boys  that  I  intended  to  get  the 
bass,  and  the  party  and  a  couple  of  visit- 
ors gathered  to  watch  the  proceedings.  I 
stripped,  seized  a  maple  paddle,  got  into  the 
water  some  distance  from  the  fish  and  swam 
silently  near  to  him.  I  then  went  under 
with  the  paddle  and  worked  close  to  the 
pile.  A  broad  tail  and  a  few  inches  of  body 
were  dimly  discernible,  and  peering  through 
the  water  as  best  1  could,  I  drifted  the  pad- 
dle-blade as  near  the  fish  as  I  dared,  and 
made  a  jab.  The  blade  struck  true,  and 
for  several  seconds  I  could  feel  the  fish 
struggling  as  I  jammed  him  against  the 
timber.  Unfortunately  the  force  of  the 
pressure  pushed  me  backward  through  the 
water,  and  presently  there  cam.e  a  vigorous 
wriggling  and  my  slippery  quarry  shot  free. 
I  could  hear  the  fellows  shouting  with 
laughter,  and  I  laughed,  too,  enough  to 
cause  me  to  swallow  half  a  pint  of  water. 
When  I  got  to  the  surface  the  party  was 
trotting  along  abreast  of  the  fish,  which  was 
slowly  making  for  deeper  water.  A  con- 
spicuous white  mark  showed  where  the 
paddle  had  struck,  while  the  fish's  slow 
movements  suggested  more  or  less  serious 
injury.  He  did  not  die,  however,  as  we 
saw  him,  mark  and  all,  more  than  once 
near  the  head  of  the  canal,  but  he  never 
returned  to  his  old  nook  behind  the  pile. 


Irrigatiun  flume  carrying  water  over  a  hill. 


THE   WINNING   OF   THE   DESERT 


By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


THE  men  who  read  the  stones  as  the 
pages  of  an  open  book  differ  as  to 
when  nature  formed  the  backbone 
of  America,  which  we  know  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Perhaps  a  hundred  thousand, 
perhaps  a  million  years  ago,  but  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  there,  and  since 
the  red  man  and  the  white  man  have  ex- 
isted, has  separated  the  country  beyond  the 
Mississippi  into  regions  as  wide  apart  in 
climate  and  soil  as  in  location.  Nature 
was  unfair,  says  the  plainsman,  in  rearing 
the  great  wall  which  cuts  oflf  the  warm 
moist  winds  of  the  Pacific  from  the  mid- 
West,  turning  the  coast  country  into  a  land 
of  plenty,  and  cursing  so  much  of  the  pla- 
teau and  valley  to  the  east  with  the  desola- 
tion of  the  desert,  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  canyon  rivers— one  day  turbid 
torrents  as  they  rush  along,  filled  with  the 
water  from  cloudburst  or  spring  "thaw"; 
the  next,  little  more  than  rivulets,  thread- 
ing their  way  over  the  sands  carried  down 
the  course  in  their  flood. 


Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  Even  the 
tourist  who  is  "personally  conducted" 
through  the  Southwest  and  who  thinks  he 
knows  all  about  the  West  after  "doing"  the 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  and  climbing 
Pike's  Peak,  will  say  it  is  the  truth.  He 
remembers  how  the  double  window  of  his 
Pullman  could  not  keep  out  the  heat-laden, 
dust-laden  breath  of  the  desert,  as  he  rushed 
across  the  plains  of  the  Gila.  Neither  Apol- 
linaris  nor  claret  could  clear  his  parched 
throat  in  the  hour  after  hour  when  the 
engineer  was  putting  on  every  pound  of 
steam,  to  get  out  of  the  "country  that  God 
forgot";  but  whether  you  cross  to  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  southern  or  central  route,  you 
will  find  the  desert,  for  dried-up  America, 
though  the  scientist  divides  it  into  arid 
and  semi-arid,  is  an  empire  in  length  and 
breadth.  Figures  give  no  idea  of  its  mag- 
nitude, even  when  the  men  with  tripod  and 
sextant  say  it  covers  nearly  five  hundred 
million  acres,  but  suppose  a  family  lived 
upon  every  hundred  acres.     It  would  be 
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indeed  an  empire,  for  the  five  million  farms 
would  be  peopled  with  twenty-five  million 
souls,  calculating  but  five  to  each  house- 
hold. Were  all  of  arid  America  fit  for  the 
living,  it  could  be  occupied  by  a  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Go 
into  the  foothills  of  Colorado  and  Nevada. 
There  the  sage-brush  springs  from  the  sand 
as  it  does  on  the  sunbaked  mesas  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  away  to  the  south.  The 
statistician  estimates  that  even  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  fully  seventy- 
five  million  acres  will  produce  only  a  scanty 
herbage — -just  enough  to  keep  range  cattle 
alive  a  few  weeks  during  the  grazing  season, 
yet  these  States  are  not  considered  a  part  of 
the  desert. 

Only  the  native  to  the  country  between 
the  great  river  and  the  Continental  Divide 
knows  the  real  meaning,  the  precious  signif- 
icance, of  water.  He  looks  at  the  muddy 
liquid  pouring  over  its  bed  with  the  same 
sentiment  that  the  Yankee  regards  the 
clear  brook  of  the  New  England  meadow. 
The  "old  oaken  bucket"  of  the  Westerner 
may  be  the  tin  can  which  he  drains  to  the 
dregs  in  his  thirst— careful  lest  he  spill  a 
few  drops.  In  the  East  where  every  farm- 
yard has  its  spring  or  well  and  every  pasture 
its  running  brook,  where  you  can  water 


your  horse  at  every  mile  by  the  roadside, 
water  is  too  plentiful  to  be  cherished,  ex- 
cept when  in  drouth  the  farmer  must  fill 
his  water  barrels  from  his  neighbor's  field. 
Here  in  this  West  every  watercourse,  big  or 
little,  every  sink-hole  which  may  collect 
rainfall  is  known  to  the  country  side.  The 
man  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  spring  on  his 
acres  is  counted  as  lucky,  for  in  the  weeks 
when  the  sky  is  cloudless  the  journey  from 
water  to  water  may  run  into  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  miles.  The  stories  of  trails  over 
the  sands  marked  only  by  whitened  skulls 
and  bones  where  the  wind  has  not  merci- 
fully formed  their  graves,  are  more  truth 
than  fiction.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
meet  death  than  to  venture  into  this 
Sahara  of  the  New  World  without  cask  or 
canteen  well  filled;  for  in  some  parts  of  it 
water  can  be  seen  only  in  the  mirage  of 
the  heated  air  until  the  pack  train  or  the 
broncho  has  plodded  fifty  miles  and  more 
over  the  treeless  waste.  Men  are  proba- 
bly living  yet  who  remember  leading  their 
wearied  horses  through  the  burning  sand  of 
eastern  Colorado,  when  they  followed  Fre- 
m.ont  in  his  expedition  through  this  path- 
less, lifeless  region.  The  gold-hunters  of 
'49  struggled  through  the  waterless  valleys 
of  California   destitute  of   anything   save 


sand  and  rock,  only  to  drop  down  and  die 
of  thirst  in  sight  of  the  wealth-bearing 
ledges. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  of  the  simple  ex- 
periment that  illustrates  both  chemistry 
and  botany.  He  takes  a  handful  of  dry 
earth,  makes  it  into  a  paste  by  mixing  it 
with  a  little  water,  then  plants  some  seeds 
in  it.  Perhaps  in. a  day  the  green  shoot 
shows  itself.  In  the  mere  dust  the  seed 
loses  its  life.  It  is  the  application  of  this 
experiment  that  is  destined  to  transform 
Western  America.  Already  a  modern 
miracle  has  been  wrought.  The  one  who 
has  not  visited  the  oases  created  by  irriga- 
tion may  scout  this  assertion,  but  should  he 
chance  into  the  valley  through  which  the 
Rio  Pecos  flows,  or  in  Colorado  along  the 
Poudre  River,  the  landscape  of  field,  orchard 
and  garden  which  Nature  has  created  in  a 
literal  wilderness  will  convince  him  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  the  Southwest, 
fruits  and  grains  both  of  the  tropic  and 
temperate  zones  are  to  be  seen  growing  in 
luxuriance  where  yesterday  only  grease- 
wood,  sage-brush  and  cactus  existed.  Yet 
the  soil  is  unchanged,  save  for  the  applica- 
tion of  water.  It  is  that  of  the  desert — 
without  moisture,  almost  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life.     When   moistened,   however. 


these  particles  of  sand,  even  alkali  rock, 
contain  properties  so  fertile  that  from 
them  springs  vegetation  more  abundant 
and  luxuriant  than  the  crops  that  are 
gathered  from  the  rich  black  loam  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  and  the  fertile  valleys  of 
New  York  itself.  Yes,  it  seems  indeed 
miraculous,  for  already  the  irrigator  has 
penetrated  well  beyond  the  border  of  the 
desert  and  won  a  victory  for  posterity. 
Figures  form  dry  reading,  yet  we  must  ad- 
mit them  here,  since  they  tell  briefly  and 
accurately  what  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished. 

Although  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
available  area  for  irrigation  has  thus  far 
been  reached,  in  Colorado  itself  no  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  lands  available 
for  cultivation  depends  upon  the  artificial 
water  supply.  These  farms  aggregate  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  The 
South  Platte  Valley,  the  most  extensively 
irrigated  region  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding portions  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  has  two  million  acres  which  are 
artificially  watered.  Farms  in  Utah  thus 
supplied  aggregate  three  hundred  thousand 
acres,  Arizona  contains  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  New  Mexico  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres,  Nebraska  one  hundred 
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thousand,  while  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive valleys  of  California  which  send  their 
fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  carload  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  are  nurtured  en- 
tirely by  wells  and  canals.  Yet  the  aver- 
age size  of  an  irrigated  farm  is  not  over 
forty  acres,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  to-day  depend  upon 
these  great  waterworks  for  their  livelihood. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  a  dark  line  on  the 
horizon  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  for- 
tune seeker  struggling  through  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  for  it  meant  he 
was  nearing  the  Rio  Pecos,  coursing  be- 
tween its  fringe  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  it 
gave  him  hope  to  push  forward  to  the 
"precious  water,"  as  it  has  been  called. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  here!  The 
desert  trail  is  only  a  memory.  In  its  place 
is  a  way  of  steel  along  which  rushes  the 
locomotive,  and  from  the  car  window  the 
passenger  sees  the  panorama  of  the  farm 
unfolded — the  hay-makers  in  the  alfalfa 
patch,  thousands  of  sheep  quietly  browsing 
on  the  rich  herbage,  the  plow  turning  over 
the  stubble  for  the  wheat  seed,  the  fruit 
pickers  amid  the  trees,  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  with  their  ample  barns  and  fodder 
stacks,  while  every  few  miles  the  train  stops 
at  one  of  the  towns  scattered  throughout 
the  valley,  each  with  its  busy,  happy  peo- 
ple. The  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  center 
of  a  new  civilization.  Yet  every  farm  has 
been  created  out  of  the  barren  waste,  and 
the  pastures  where  fatten  the  sheep  and  the 
fields  where  flourishes  the  grain  sustained 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  cactus  and  sage- 
brush, until  the  river  was  forced  to  help  by 
the  work  of  the  irrigator.  The  two  artifi- 
cial lakes  formed  by  blocking  its  channel 
with  stone  barriers  make  habitable  three 
hundred  thousand  acres,  which  support  a 
hundred  thousand  people  where  formerly 
not  a  man  could  live. 

Almost  as  wonderful  is  the  transforma- 
tion where  the  "waters  under  the  earth" 
have  been  drawn  out  and  forced  over  its 
surface.  In  some  portions  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota  one  sees  the  windmills  like  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  so  thickly  do  they  stand  on 
the  prairie,  each  moving  a  mechanical 
muscle  that  takes  the  place  of  the  well 
windlass  and  the  pump  arm.  Far  away  to 
the  south  the  new  Acadia  of  Louisiana  rests 
on  a  wonderful  subterranean  sea.     The  top 


of  the  prairie  has  been  pierced  in  hundreds 
of  places,  but  steam-engines  do  the  work 
of  the  windmills,  lifting  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  nature  has  created  for  the  rice- 
growers,  and  throwing  it  in  cascades  into 
the  canals.  From  Dakota  and  Montana 
clear  to  the  Rio  Grande  can  be  seen  the 
oases  of  the  irrigators.  Small  do  they  seem 
in  contrast  to  the  region  as  yet  occupied  by 
the  herder  or  the  cowboy,  or  absolutely 
destitute  of  humanity;  yet  were  all  com- 
bined, the  grain  which  annually  ripens  to 
the  harvest  of  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  even  the  Em- 
pire State  itself,  could  be  planted  in  their 
limits.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  are  the  world's 
great  corn-fields.  The  crop  of  either  State 
could  be  raised  on  the  ten  million  acres 
of  our  country  traversed  by  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  miles  of  arteries  that  have 
changed  it  from  the  land  of  death  to  a  land 
of  life. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  engineer,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  notable  proj- 
ects, whereby  gorge  and  valley  have  be- 
come sources  of  artificial  streams  for  irriga- 
tion, some  of  which  are  rivers  in  point  of 
magnitude.  Yes,  the  water  which  fills  the 
farm  ditch  may  have  had  its  source  in  a 
watercourse  a  hundred  miles  away,  flowing 
through  tunnels,  carried  for  miles  by  aque- 
ducts, passing  beneath  mountains,  and  at 
times  elevated  high  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Canal  forms 
a  striking  illustration  of  engineering  skill. 
The  head  of  the  canal  is  located  in  the 
canyon  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  At 
this  point  a  dam  was  placed  across  the 
river  bed,  the  water  being  taken  into  the 
canal  through  gates.  To  divert  it  in  the 
direction  desired,  the  builders  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  through  a  wall  of  rock 
seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  a  tunnel  ten 
feet  in  height  and  six  feet  in  width  being 
made  through  solid  granite,  and  the  ap- 
proaches being  formed  by  flumes  where 
open  cuts  were  not  made  in  the  hillsides. 
From  the  tunnel  the  water  issues  at  a  point 
ninety-five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  is  carried  in  an  aqueduct  actual- 
ly supported  against  the  mountain  side  by 
great  iron  arms.  In  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  the  canal  has  a  descent  of  six  hun- 
dred feet,  filling  a  series  of  reservoirs  which 
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cover  four  thousand  acres  of  surface.  This 
system,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  irrigation 
district  of  Colorado,  was  found  necessary  to 
supply  the  Poudre  Valley,  and  furnishes 
water  to  farms  representing  twenty  thou- 
sand acres.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
California  is  served  by  an  artificial  water- 
way formed  by  two  tunnels  one  thousand 
and  thirty-seven  and  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  blown 
out  of  the  granite  hills,  and  a  series  of 
flumes,  the  longest  of  which  is  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet.  They  carry  a  stream 
of  water  ten  feet  in  width  and  seven  in 
depth,  in  some  places  being  held  against 
the  sides  of  bluffs  by  projecting  arms  of 
timber  and  in  others  elevated  on  trestles 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  The  canal  flows  at 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  cubic  feet  a  second, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  costliest  irrigating 
conduit  yet  constructed  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  its  promoters.  In 
fact  the  canal  systems  already  completed 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  equal  in  extent 
any  in  the  world  in  general  dimensions,  save 
the  East  Indian  ditches.  To  serve  the  pres- 
ent territory  cultivated  by  irrigation,  the 
seventy-five  thousand  miles  constructed 
range  in  width  from  the  ditch  two  feet 
across,  to  watercourses  which  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in 
depth.  The  longest  of  the  American  canal 
systems  is  doubtless  that  which  traverses 
the  San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado.  It  is 
known  as  the  Henry  Canal  and  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  sup- 
plying two  thousand  miles  of  branches.  La 
Junta  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  connecting  with  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  laterals,  while  the  Pecos 
Valley  obtains  its  water  from  the  Rio  Pecos 
through  a  system  which  aggregates  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  added  that  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  contains  a  canal  com- 
pleted a  few  years  ago  in  what  is  known 
as  the  TIahualilo  Basin,  which  represents 
with  its  branches  six  hundred  miles,  and 
serves  some  of  the  principal  plantations 
of  that  country. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  West  have  merely 
been  following  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
what  was  done  ages  ago.  If  one  were  writ- 
ing the  history  of  irrigation,  he  must  go 
back  to  the  biblical  days.     The  work  of  the 


ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Nile  Valley  in  walls  constructed 
so  solidly  that  they  are  still  utilized  to  con- 
fine the  waters.  The  plains  about  Babylon 
were  fertilized  from  reservoirs,  portions  of 
which  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist; 
while  the  Spanish  invaders  of  Mexico  were 
given  a  lesson  by  the  Aztec  engineers  who 
perhaps  were  the  pioneers  in  America  in 
the  artificial  application  of  water  to  the 
soil.  To-day  tribes  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  get  a  scanty  subsistence  from  grain 
and  vegetables  springing  from  the  banks 
of  the  shallow  ditch  they  have  dug  through 
their  patches  of  ground  in  sight  of  the 
quaint,  imposing  ruins  of  the  past.  Their 
limited  knowledge  of  irrigation  is  doubtless 
inherited,  for  the  scientists  admit  that  the 
famous  Pimas  of  Arizona  were  experts  in 
it,  as  a  study  of  the  history  which  nature 
has  furnished  proves.  The  methods  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  builders  of  the  New 
World,  pursued  are  still  followed.  The 
modern  engineer  has  his  instruments  which 
establish  a  more  accurate  grade  for  the  flow 
of  the  water;  he  knows  about  the  geologi- 
cal formation,  so  that  he  can  build  his  dam 
or  reservoir  on  a  surer  foundation,  and  the 
human  digger  and  carrier  have  been  replaced 
to  a  great  extent  by  labor-saving  machines, 
some  of  which  will  do  the  day's  work  of  a 
thousand  men;  but  he  has  not  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  marvelous  workmanship  dis- 
played in  the  erection  of  the  massive  walls 
of  masonry  and  the  mile  after  mile  of  con- 
duit, some  of  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyra- 
mids and  some  in  the  heart  of  Old  Mexico. 
You  must  live  in  the  West,  yes,  must  be 
of  the  West,  to  know  to  the  full  how  its  peo- 
ple have  worked  out  their  destiny — how 
they  have  been  handicapped  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  country;  but  they  have 
repeated  a  story  often  told  in  history — how 
hardship  and  difficulty  bring  out  the  real 
stuff  in  a  man,  making  him  successful  in 
big  things,  where  he  would  fail  in  little 
things  for  lack  of  incentive.  This  is  a  re- 
gion of  big  things,  but  no  achievement  in 
its  history  is  as  great  or  as  portentous  of  the 
future  as  what  it  has  done  in  defying  na- 
ture in  the  reclaiming  of  the  waste  places. 
Though  merely  a  beginning  considering 
what  can  yet  be  done,  the  work  of  the  irri- 
gator is  now  backed  by  the  nation,  not  by 
the  section  in  which  he  lives.  For  forty 
years  Congress  has  been  the  scene  of  a  con- 
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test  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the 
eflfort  to  have  the  whole  country  join  in  the 
work  of  transforming  the  wilderness;  but 
only  recently  has  the  great  scheme  been 
undertaken  by  which  the  government  will 
build  reservoirs  and  canals,  which  will 
yearly  add  to  the  territory  fit  for  living 
until  the  transformation  is  complete.  And 
national  recognition  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  in  the  White  House  is  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  of  the  East — has  lived, 
has  endured  with  the  Western  people — is  in 
truth  "President  of  all  the  people,"  be- 
cause he  looks  out  for  the  whole  country. 
This  fight  of  forty  years  did  not  result  in 
the  passage  of  what  the  Westerner  calls  the 
"Irrigation  law"  until  1902;  but  long  be- 
fore that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated  the 
necessity  of  some  such  measure,  and  since 
he  has  become  business  manager  of  the 
nation,  has  directed  his  special  attention 
to  hastening  effort  on  the  great  engineering 
projects  which  have  already  been  under- 
taken. 

The  mountain  barrier  so  oft  cursed  by 
the  plainsman,  because  it  has  shut  off  the 
nurturing  moisture  of  the  Pacific,  is  to 
prove  a  blessing,  for  gorges  and  canyons 
which  here  and  there  have  rent  it  asunder 
are  to  be  converted  into  great  reservoirs. 
The  corps  of  three  hundred  engineers  who 
have  been  examining  possible  sites  for 
water  storage  have  selected  several  im- 
mense chasms,  which  will  be  blocked  with 
walls  of  masonry  hundreds  of  feet  in  height. 
From  them  water  will  be  turned  upon  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  In 
Arizona,  for  instance,  the  Tonto  Basin  is  to 
be  filled  by  holding  the  waters  of  Salt  River 
in  Tonto  Canyon,  thus  creating  an  inland 
sea  thirty  miles  in  length  and  four  miles  in 
width,  which  will  far  exceed  even  the  fam- 
ous Nile  reservoir  in  capacity,  for  should 
all  the  water  be  released  at  one  time,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot.  In  some  places  the  reservoir 
will  be  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Stu- 
pendous is  the  only  term  which  aptly  de- 
scribes the  wall  which  will  hold  back  the 
waters,  since  it  will  rise  to  a  height  of  forty- 
five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
To  withstand  the  enormous  pressure  it  will 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  gradually  lessening  to  six- 
teen feet  at  the  top.     The  method  of  con- 


structing this  mighty  work  is  worth  noting. 
The  face  to  the  water  will  be  a  massive  wall 
in  itself,  consisting  of  stone  blocks  weighing 
at  least  twelve  tons  each,  cut  and  fitted  to 
the  precision  of  the  mason's  square.  Back 
of  the  wall  will  be  placed  masses  of  rock 
from  the  neighboring  hillsides,  also  cement- 
ed together,  so  that  when  completed  the 
structure  will  be  as  immovable  as  the 
mountains  which  rise  on  either  side.  The 
investigations  of  the  engineers  have  shown 
that  the  work  is  practicable.  When  com- 
pleted, two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the 
most  desolate  part  of  Arizona  will  be  made 
available  for  habitation. 

From  far  within  the  mountains,  in  fact 
near  its  headwaters,  the  Truckee  River  is 
to  be  carried  through  an  artificial  channel 
and  poured  into  Carson  Sink  in  Nevada — 
a  great  sandy  basin,  at  present  so  sterile 
that  about  the  only  living  creatures  it  con- 
tains are  coyotes  and  rabbits.  Much  of 
this  channel  must  be  bored  and  blasted 
through  the  mountain  side;  yet  when  com- 
pleted it  will  form  a  river  thirty-two  miles 
long,  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  deep 
enough  to  float  an  ocean  steamship.  But 
the  work  is  worth  while,  for  Carson  Sink 
covers  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  the  coming  of  the  water  means  its  con- 
version into  a  valley  of  plenty.  In  Colo- 
rado they  are  making  a  subterranean  river 
twelve  miles  long — the  longest  tunnel  in 
America — to  utilize  the  waters  of  Gunnison 
River.  Then  there  is  the  Klamath  River  to 
be  distributed  over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  California  and  Oregon.  The  Milk, 
the  Sun  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers  are  to 
transform  the  waste  places  of  Montana. 
The  Snake  River  in  southern  Idaho  will  fill 
a  thousand  miles  of  conduit,  saturating  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of 
what  is  now  worthless  soil. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  actual  operations 
have  begun  on  all  of  these  undertakings,  as 
well  as  others  of  less  magnitude,  for  such 
is  the  scope  of  the  national  plan  that  irriga- 
tion is  to  be  extended  in  the  near  future  to 
plain  and  valley  in  no  less  than  thirteen 
states  and  three  territories,  since  we  already 
have  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury  which  can  be  expended  on  these 
great  waterworks,  besides  an  income  of 
about  three  million  dollars  annually.  The 
money  comes  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
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and  by  the  law  is  appropriated  for  irriga- 
tion works  to  be  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  government;  but  each  acre  of  land 
thus  made  productive  will  aid  in  reclaim- 
ing additional  territory,  as  the  settler  upon 
it  must  pay  his  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  water  service  year  by  year  from  his 
harvest  money.  This  fund  also  goes  into 
the  treasury  to  be  expended  on  new  proj- 
ects, so  that  the  conversion  of  the  desert 
will  eventually  result  in  removing  from  the 
face  of  nature  many  of  the  bare  spots  which 
so  disfigure  it. 

The  artist  would  call  it  "a  smiling  land- 
scape, "  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  waters — the  orchards  of  laden 
trees,  the  fields  golden  with  grain,  the  flocks 
and  herds  each  numbered  by  the  thousand, 
grazing  in  the  valleys — everywhere  evi- 
dence of  prosperity  that  comes  from  abun- 
dance. But  there  is  the  dollars-and-cents 
view.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  settler, 
calculated  from  the  standpoint  of  cold  cash? 
What  is  he  getting  for  the  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  thus  far  spent  for  irrigation? 
Turned  into  money,  the  annual  yield  of 
field,  orchard  and  garden  alone  now  equals 
this  sum.  The  part  of  so-called  arid  Amer- 
ica thus  made  productive  yields  a  harvest 
yearly  which  averages  fifteen  dollars  to 
each  acre  that  is  tilled  and  seeded.  Not 
one  but  two,  sometimes  three,  even  more 
crops  may  spring  from  the  ground  in  a 
single  year.  The  alfalfa  on  which  the  farm- 
er fattens  his  cattle  and  sheep  grows  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  once  desert  soil  that  the 
mowers  may  cut  down  the  stalks  five  times 
in  a  single  season.  The  farmer  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  raises  wheat,  rye  and  potatoes 
in  abundance  from  the  rain-nourished 
earth  of  his  prairie  land;  but  records  com- 
piled for  ten  years  back  show  that  his 
brother  who  has  gone  beyond  the  border 
will  harvest  from  twenty  to  thirty  percent, 
more  to  the  acre  or  hundred  acres,  even  of 
these  staples.  For  instance,  on  the  very 
land  which  is  to  be  made  habitable  by  the 
Tonto  Reservoir,  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  moistening  and  planting  a 
few  acres  just  to  see  what  green  things  can 
come  from  it.  Here  are  a  year's  figures 
which  tell  the  farmer  all  he  wants  to  know: 


Crop 


Wheat 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Strawberries 

Melons 

Egyptian  cotton 
Corn 


Yield 
per 
acre 

Gross 

Cost  of  pro- 

value 

ducing  and 

per 

marketing 

acre 

per  acre 

Pounds 

2,150 

$22  55 

$   10  25 

3,600 

85  00 

34  50 

12,300 

225  00 

75  00 

5,000 

Soo  00 

150  00 

27,000 

140  00 

26  00 

400 

68  00 

48  00 

I.73S 

18  00 

9  50 

Profit 
per 


P  12  30 
50  50 
150  00 
350  00 
114  00 
20  00 
8  50 


Yet  this  was  done  in  the.  midst  of  Salt 
River  Valley — one  of  the  barrenest  of  the 
barren  regions  of  Arizona. 

Thus  irrigation  not  only  causes  the  earth 
to  bring  forth  generously,  but  in  variety.  1 1 
has  really  created  a  new  industry  on  the 
Western  continent — the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  the  beet,  for  this  vegetable 
grows  far  more  prolifically  on  soil  thus 
watered  than  elsewhere.  The  Colorado 
farmer  can  look  over  acres  of  plants  the 
roots  of  which  are  actually  one-fifth  sugar, 
such  is  the  quantity  of  sweetness  they  con- 
tain. The  beet  fields  now  embrace  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  to  furnish  the  raw 
material  for  the  fifty  factories  which  con- 
vert their  crops  into  sugar. 

The  conquering  of  the  wilderness  has  al- 
ready afforded  themes  for  the  novelist — 
stories  of  failure  as  well  as  success — stories 
of  heroism  displayed  through  patient  years 
of  suffering.  Many  an  opening  has  been 
made  across  the  plain  and  valley,  through 
which  the  water  never  flowed  because  some 
one  had  blundered,  and  the  abundant  har- 
vest which  the  settler  had  counted  upon 
to  reward  his  toil  and  waiting  has  been  as 
the  mirage — only  a  vision.  Yes,  the  pio- 
neers in  the  arid  country  were  put  to  a  test 
perhaps  more  severe  than  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  first  saw  Plymouth  Rock,  for  the 
Puritans  had  some  sustenance  afforded  by 
nature  when  they  reached  the  western 
shore,  while  the  wanderers  of  later  times 
had  none  save  that  borne  by  their  pack- 
horses  or  carried  in  their  wagons.  No  one 
will  grudge  them  the  success  that  has  final- 
ly come  to  them,  for  the  waste  places  that 
have  been  turned  into  a  land  of  plenty  have 
become  so  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  from 
before  the  dawn  until  after  the  sun  has  set. 
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NEVER  in  the  world  was  money  in- 
vested to  reap  more  overflowing 
dividends  than  sweltering  human- 
ity finds  in  the  health  and  joy  of  the  free 
floating  bath-houses  of  New  York.  With 
unwitting  irony  the  very  lucky  folk  are 
wont  to  say  that  "  everybody's  out  of  town" 
in  these  midsummer  days.  Opposed  to 
this  fiction  is  the  fact  that  almost  every- 
body has  to  stay  in  town,  which  means  the 
millions  that  make  the  metropolis.  And 
of  these,  many  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women,  and  alas,  children,  can  find 
in  heated  summer  only  unspeakable  hard- 
ship and  discomfort. 

To  this  multitude  of  the  very  poor,  sub- 
merged to  stew  and  suffer  in  the  East  and 
West  Side  Districts  of  Manhattan,  the  city 
throws  a  crumb  of  comfort,  a  little  pater- 
nal kindness,  in  the  form  of  these  swim- 
ming baths  moored  among  the  docks  from 
the  Battery  to  Harlem.  After  shamefully 
lagging  behind  the  cities  of  Europe,  New 
York  has  at  length  awakened  to  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  all-the-year-round  bath- 
ing conveniences  for  those  of  her  people 
who  can  have  none  such  in  their  dwellings. 
The  beginning  has  been  made  with  seve- 
ral costly  and  elaborately  equipped  public 
buildings  filled  with  tubs,  showers,  plunges 
and  dressing-rooms,  where  millions  of  free 
baths  are  given  in  the  year.  But  while 
those  who  use  them  welcome  the  chance  of 
being  clean,  they  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
floating  baths  through  the  summer  months. 

How  great  is  the  need  for  these  public 
comforts  in  a  great  city!  Here  is  a  hand- 
ful of.  facts  to  startle  the  dweller  in  ease. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  tenement-house  commis- 
sion made  a  thorough  investigation  of  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  slums  of  New  York — 
"slums"  in  point  of  poverty,  but  teeming 
with  a  hard-working,  self-supporting  popu- 
lation. It  was  found  that  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2^^  ,o^^  souls  in  the  districts  investi- 
gated, only  306  persons  had  access  to  bath- 
rooms in  their  houses.  Of  1,737  families 
living  west  of  Tenth  Avenue,  one  bath- 
room was  found  among  an  average  of  217 
families.     A   worse   condition   even    than 


this  was  found  among  1,321  families  liv- 
ing between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues, 
where  there  was  one  bath-room  to  440 
families.  Here  were  three  tubs  among  a 
population  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
families  where  families  run  big,  perhaps 
one  bath-tub  for  two  thousand  people. 

Among  this  quarter  million  men,  women 
and  children,  97  percent,  of  their  tenement 
dwellings  investigated  were  without  any 
bathing  facilities  whatever.  In  nearly  five 
hundred  teeming  tenements,  a  total  of  sev- 
enteen were  equipped  with  bath-rooms. 

There  are  many  thousand  country  homes 
without  bath-rooms  in  this  land,  where 
cleanliness  is  enforced  by  the  wash-tub  and 
the  "Saturday  night  scrub"  whose  strenu- 
ous routine  lingers  in  the  memory  of  every 
gray-beard  who  was  "raised  on  the  farm." 
A  large  proportion  of  sturdy  American 
population  keeps  clean  without  bath-rooms 
and  running  water,  but  conditions  are  vi- 
tally different  in  the  city's  slums.  Where 
the  whole  family  lives  in  a  single  room, 
works  in  it,  and  perhaps  takes  boarders, 
there  can  be  no  cleanliness  with  decency 
unl-ess  bath-rooms  are  provided.  The  big 
policeman  in  one  of  the  down-town  foreign 
districts  was  not  guilty  of  unpardonable 
exaggeration  when  he  explained  the  living 
problem  among  the  people  on  his  beat: 

"When  they  get  ready  to  turn  in  at 
night,  every  household,  do  you  mind,  is 
packed  into  its  room  by  drivin'  'em  in  head 
first  an'  by  playin'  a  mallet  on  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  They  take  turns  as  to  who'll 
be  the  last  man,  for  he  has  to  be  the  one  to 
drive  in  the  mimber  of  the  family  that  fits 
in  the  last  remainin'  chink,  and  then  go  out 
and  sleep  under  the  front  steps,  so  he  does.  " 

This  is  one  end  of  the  problem,  that  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  clean  can  find  no  chance 
for  a  bath.  Another  is  that  the  virtues 
of  soap  and  water  must  be  taught  to  myr- 
iads of  foreigners,  such  as  those  prudent 
Russian  immigrants  who  sew  their  children 
up  in  their  clothes  at  the  first  frost  and 
leave  them  sewn  up  till  spring.  The  float- 
ing baths  have  helped  to  solve  both  these 
issues.     They  are  the  refuge  of  the  m.ulti- 
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tude  who  want  to  be  clean,  and  they  teach 
the  joys  of  soap  and  water  to  those  who 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  conven- 
tional tub. 

During  the  summer  months  of  last  year, 
nearly  three  million  bathers  were  recorded 
in  the  city's  floating  stations.  It  is  reck- 
oned that  the  average  bather  makes  ten 
visits  during  the  season,  which  makes  the 


the  steps  or  stretched  across  cellar  doors. 
The  light  from  the  arc  lamp  on  the  corner 
falls  on  rows  of  white  faces  of  bare-footed 
children  curled  up  on  the  bricks  as  kittens 
curl  up  in  a  basket. 

"Look  out,  childern,"  pants  an  Irish 
mother,  "tin  of  yez  piled  up  on  wan  cellar 
dure  an'  it's  after  midnight,  so  it  is.  Spread 
around  on  the  sidewalk,  childern,  an'  don't 


In  the  open. 


total  number  of  patrons  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  If  you  would  know  what 
this  chance  to  "go  in  swimming"  means 
to  those  who  use  them  most,  then  seek  a 
crowded  quarter  of  the  East  Side  on  a  red- 
hot  July  evening  where  no  air  is  stirring 
anywhere.  Hardly  any  one  is  trying  to 
sleep  indoors.  The  side  streets  are  almost 
impassable..  Before  every  door  families 
are  lying  on  the  pavements,  curled  up  on 


be  smotherin'  wan  another  with  each  other. 
Mother  o'  Mercy,  but  there's  no  stayin' 
indoors  at  all.  There's  the  ould  man  tryin' 
to  sleep  propped  up  agin  a  brick  wall  in 
th'  alley,  an'  the  whole  Dago  family  on  the 
fifth  flure  stritched  out  across  the  street." 
A  young  mother  crouches  on  a  stone  step, 
nodding  now  and  then  while  the  baby  in 
her  arms  gasps  and  wakes  her  with  fretful 
wailings.     She  opens  her  heavy  eyes  and 
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finds  the  baby  quiet,  and  smiles  because  she 
thinks  it  sleeps.  But  the  tiny,  hollowed 
face  is  cold,  and  the  lips  are  blue,  and  the 
mother  screams  her  sudden  lamentations 
in  Italian.  A  hundred  weary  men  and 
women  and  drowsy  children  gather  round, 
and  the  Irish  mother  tries  to  comfort: 

"  Hiven  knows  you're  a  furriner,  Mrs.  Mo- 
rallyo,  and  yer  like  is  takin'  the  bread  from 


streets  pour  a  stream  of  haggard  heat  vic- 
tims down  toward  the  docks.  East  and 
West,  to  the  floating  baths.  They  are 
opened  at  five  in  the  morning  to  welcome 
such  as  these,  the  fagged  and  heavy-footed 
people  who  must  work  without  sleep  when 
a  heat  wave  blisters  the  city.  This  van- 
guard of  the  bathers  enters  a  large,  low, 
wooden  building  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
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Doing  "stunts." 


the  mouths  o'  me  kinfolk,  but  this  ain't  no 
time  for  hard  feelin'.  Sure,  the  little  wan's 
gone,  an'  it's  better  off  no  doubt,  if  it  kin 
get  a  breath  of  air  an'  plinty  to  ate  beyant 
the  pearly  gates." 

The  long  and  palpitating  night  drags  on 
into  early  morning.  Men  and  women  who 
must  work  through  the  coming  day  have 
found  no  rest  in  the  reeking,  stifling  night. 
Five  o'clock  comes  and  as  the  city  rouses 
itself   again   to   bread-winning,   the   slum 


which  looks  as  if  it  were  built  on  shore  until 
the  wash  from  a  passing  ferry-boat  sets  it 
to  bobbing  clumsily  and  groaning  as  if  its 
old  frame  were  near  dissolution.  Inside  is 
an  open  space,  forty  by  seventy  feet,  whose 
floor  is  filled  with  cool,  green  tide-water, 
washing  in  and  out,  always  clean,  no  mat- 
ter how  thickly  the  swimmers  are  crowded. 
The  pool  is  so  constructed  that  "grown 
ups"  find  deep  water,  while  one  end  is 
shallowed  to  three  feet  where  the  children 


The  pool  is  the  most  popular  of  indoor  bathing  places- 


may  romp  without  danger.  Around  the 
pool  are  more  than  sixty  dressing  rooms, 
and  seldom  is  one  of  them  empty  from 
dawn  to  dark. 

The  city  provided  neither  bathing-suits 
nor  towels,  on  the  ground  that  danger  of 
disease  infection  is  thereby  barred  out. 
But  the  big  city  has  a  singularly  miserly 
streak  when  it  comes  to  providing  for  the 
floating  baths,  and  it  knows  very  well  that 
towels  and  clothes  could  be  laundered  be- 
yond all  fear  of  infection,  by  paying  the 
price.  The  excuse  sounds  well,  however, 
and  the  city's  poor  brings  its  own  equip- 
ment tucked  under  its  arm,  such  a  motley 
array  of  bathing  clothes  as  was  never  seen 
elsewhere:  old  dresses,  sawed-off  trousers, 
ragged  jerseys,  forlorn  tights,  and  gay 
patchworks  of  mysterious  origin. 

Schools  are  not  in  session  to  make  "play- 
ing hookey"  the  real  zest  of  "goin'  in 
swimmin'."  The  children  flock  to  the 
baths  all  day  long,  and  three  days  a  week 
they  have  the  pools  to  themselves  with 
their  mothers  and  sisters,  for  man  is  ad- 
mitted only  every  other  day. 

A  policeman,  a  life-guard  and  two  at- 
tendants have  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
in  handling  the  crowds.  Three  million 
bathers  for  fifteen  houses,  in  a  season  of 
three  months,  gives  each  pool  an  average 


patronage  of  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
season  lasts  ninety  days,  wherefore  each 
pool  takes  care  of  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  bathers  a  day,  as  an  average,  or 
more  than  two  hundred  every  hour.  Of 
course  the  rush  is  greater  on  very  hot  days, 
but  this  conservative  figure  of  an  average 
stream  of  two  hundred  bathers  every  hour 
of  the  day  for  each  of  the  bath-houses  is 
fairly  impressive. 

The  tact  of  a  Talleyrand  and  the  strategic 
genius  of  a  Napoleon  are  needed  to  keep 
this  tumultuous  torrent  moving  without 
friction.  Every  bather  is  allowed  twenty 
minutes  in  the  pool  and  ten  minutes  for 
dressing.  A  big  gong  bangs  the  warning 
and  the  summons,  and  the  shouting,  splash- 
ing welter  of  swimmers  scramble  ashore 
with  amazing  concord  of  obedience,  for  to 
linger  or  rebel  is  to  be  put  on  the  black-list 
and  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  next 
time  "you  are  just  dyin'  for  a  swim." 

It  is  sternly  decreed  that  one  bath  per 
day  is  the  Umit  of  enjoyment,  and  "the 
repeater"  is  the  bane  of  the  attendants' 
lively  existence.  Boys  and  girls  who  dive 
into  this  entrancing  wetness  in  early  morn- 
ing are  hot  and  eager  again  long  before 
noon.  It  is  more  fun  to  hang  around  the 
bath-house  and  try  to  get  in  again  than  to 
go  home  and  loaf  in  the  seething  streets. 


Many  are  the  dodges  tried  to  get  past  the 
law  against  "repeating,"  and  passing  wise 
are  the  guardians  at  the  doors.  In  the 
noisy  line  waiting  its  turn  is  a  freckled  lad 
of  aggressive  aspect  who  is  remorselessly 
collared  by  the  Cerebus  at  the  gate. 

"No,  I  ain't  been  in  this  mornin',  honest, 
I  ain't,"  he  valiantly  protests.  "  If  it  was 
a  lad  that  looks  like  me  it  was  me  kid  brud- 
der.  I  heard  him  say  he  was  comin'  down 
for  a  swim  before  breakfus.  I  been  home 
helpin'  me  mudder  for  t'ree  days,  hope  to 
die,  I  has.  Here's  me  basket  she  sent  me 
to  market  wid,  an'  she  tol'  me  I  could  stop 
half  an  hour  fer  a  swim  fer  bein'  good. 
Here's  me  basket  to  prove  I  cum  straight 
from  home." 

The  heart  of  the  attendant  is  unmoved 
by  this  plea.  He  holds  the  squirming 
youngster  with  one  hand  and  rubs  his 
tousled  hair  with  the  other,  as  he  says: 

"That  don't  go.  Your  hair  ain't  quite 
dry,  and  you  forgot  to  wash  the  salt  out  of 
it  this  time.  It's  all  sticky.  Too  bad  it's 
a  cloudy  day.  You  didn't  wait  quite  long 
enough  for  it  to  dry  out.  Come  back  to- 
morrow, sonny." 

If  you  chance  to  stroll  at  random  among 
the  near-by  docks  and  streets  you  may  come 
upon  a  group  of  lads  with  clean  and  shining 
faces  in  deep  consultation.     And  it  will 


amaze  you  to  see  them  suddenly  separate 
and  seek  the  nearest  mud  puddle.  With 
the  furtive  air  of  pocket-edition  conspira- 
tors they  daub  one  another's  faces  with 
mud,  walk  through  it  until  their  bare  feet 
are  well  coated,  and  pass  critical  comment 
such  as  this: 

"You  got  it  on  too  thick.  He's  sure  to 
tumble.  You  just  want  enough  to  look  as 
if  your  face  was  dirty  with  streaks  of  sweat 
in  it,  an'  it's  the  same  way  with  your  feet. " 

"  You're  dead  right.  Las'  time  I  tried  it 
I  didn't  give  the  dirt  time  to  cake,  an'  the 
chump  at  the  gate  gives  me  the  laugh. 
He  says  that  no  ready-made  dirty  faces 
need  apply,  an'  he  spots  me  for  tryin'  to 
get  me  third  swim  in  one  mornin'." 

"I  fooled  him  easy,"  pipes  up  a  third 
conspirator.  "Me  pal  works  in  a  office  in 
Canal  Street  where  there's  a  'lectric  fan. 
If  the  boss  is  out  he  let's  me  come  in  and 
stick  me  head  under  an'  dry  me  hair  an' 
me  shirt,  so  as  I  can  come  back  for  another 
swim  an'  not  get  ketched.  But  I  can't 
work  it  off  en." 

The  gang  plucks  up  courage,  beards  the 
gate-keeper  and  in  the  rush  of  business, 
sneaks  past  undetected  to  enjoy  the  luscious 
fruits  of  a  stolen  swim.  They  feel  delicious 
thrills  at  sight  of  the  policeman  on  duty, 
for  they  have  beaten  him  at  his  own  game. 
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Waiting  for  their  turn. 

These  floating  houses  are  really  "swim- 
ming pools,"  for  instructors  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Education  teach  the  rudiments  of 
swimming  to  all  who  apply,  and  every  year 
sees  an  army  of  swimmers  turned  out  by 
these  free  schools.  It  is  worth  notice  that 
since  the  establishment  of  these  free  baths 
the  yearly  number  of  drowning  accidents 
in  New  York  harbor  has  shown  a  notable 
decrease.  But  in  this  valuable  part  of  the 
free-bath  system,  New  York  is  still  miles 
behind  London.  Ten  years  ago  the  Lon- 
don Schools  Swimming  Association  was  an- 
nually teaching  more  than  ten  thousand 
boys  and  girls  to  swim.  Every  schoolboy 
who  swims  a  hundred  yards  in  one  of  the 
official  tests  receives  a  "first-class  certifi- 
cate," which  is  given  also  to  every  girl 
swimming  fifty  yards.  A  Challenge  Shield 
trophy  is  held  for  one  year  by  the  boys' 
school  of  London  holding  the  largest  num- 
ber of  these  certificates. 

The  trend  of  modern  scientific  philan- 
thropy is  away  from  these  jolly,  helter- 
skelter  floating  baths  and  toward  the  all- 
year  plant  filled  with  tubs  and  showers. 
New  York  has  built  no  new  floating  baths 
in  seventeen  years,  and  those  in  use  will  be 
allowed  to  go  to  pieces  when  they  shall  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  The  cry  has  been 
raised  that  they  are  unhealthful,  that  the 
river  water  is  so  polluted  with  sewage  that 


the  pools  are 
likely  to  breed  in- 
fection. But  the 
multitude  who 
revel  in  them  is 
willingtotakethe 
chances,  which 
are  not  serious 
after  all,  for  twice 
each  day  the  tide 
sweeps  in  and  out 
and  fills  these 
pools  with  spark- 
ling green  water 
from  the  sea.  And 
what  boy  who 
ever  took  a  head- 
er into  the  coun- 
try canal  or  "the 
crick  "  or  the 
"swimmin'  hole" 
stopped  to  think 
whether  or  not 
he  would  disturb 
the  activities  of  the  busy  little  microbe? 
The  poor  of  New  York  are  so  hemmed  in 
that  without  these  old  floating  stations 
along  the  docks  they  cannot  taste  the  joys 
of  being  clean  and  cool  in  summer,  even 
for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pil- 
grimage of  miles  and  miles  from  the  East 
Side  to  seashore  or  shady  country  streams, 
and  Fresh  Air  Funds  and  other  organized 
mercies  can  conduct  but  a  tiny  fraction  of 
these  people  to  the  sweet,  green  out-of-doors. 
The  cost  of  this  benefaction  is  absurdly 
small.  The  buildings  made  an  outlay  of 
only  f  1 2,500  each.  The  total  cost  of  yearly 
maintenance  for  them  all  is  only  $36,000, 
so  that  every  bath  costs  the  city  a  tri- 
fle more  than  one  cent.  Superintendent 
Weeks,  of  the  Public  Bath  System  of  New 
York,  told  the  writer: 

"There  will  be  widespread  lamentation 
when  the  floating  baths  are  abandoned. 
You  see,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  city  to  furnish 
free  bathing  facilities  only  on  grounds  of 
public  health  and  convenience,  and  these 
ends  are  better  served  in  our  new  plants 
where  hot  and  cold  water  are  supplied  the 
year  through.  The  citizen  can  get  clean 
in  a  shower,  cleaner  in  fact  than  he  can  in 
a  swimming  pool.  Therefore  future  appro- 
priations will  be  devoted  to  enlarging  the 
interior  bath  system.  But  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  old-fashioned 
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pools  along  the  docks  have  been  a  liberal 
education  toward  habits  of  bathing.  It 
was  in  them  that  the  very  poor  who  had  no 
notion  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  godli- 
ness learned  the  blessings  of  plenty  of  cold 
water.  Then  they  were  ready  for  such  add- 
ed opportunities  as,  for  example,  the  bath- 
house in  Rivington  Street. " 

This  Rivington  Street  institution  was  the 
first  of  the  new  system  of  free  municipal 
baths,  and  it  cost  the  city  $100,000.  It  is 
in  the  most  crowded  district  of  the  East 
Side,  and  from  the  opening  day  its  facilities 
were  taxed  to  the  limit.  There  is  no  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  building,  which  is  wholly 
devoted  to  scientific  and  expeditious  getting 
clean.  In  i  go2,  the  patronage  amounted  to 
776,917  bathers.  Last  year  one  quarterly 
report  showed  a  total  of  306,486  patrons. 

This  place  was  so  crowded  from  the  start 
that  soon  after  its  opening  three  additional 
buildings  were  equipped,  two  on  the  East 
Side  and  one  on  the  West  Side,  and  the  end 
of  the  movement  is  not  in  sight.  For  more 
than  a  half  century  private  organizations 
of  good  citizens  have  been  enlisted  in  this 
crusade,  and  it  is  due  to  their  efforts,  not  to 
those  of  politicians  or  municipal  officers, 
that  New  York  is  catching  up  with  this 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  as  devel- 
oped in  cities  abroad. 

As  long  ago  as  1852,  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  spent  $42,000  in  equipping  a  public 
bath  for  working  people,  in  Mott  Street 
near  Grand  Street.  This  charity  flourished 
for  ten  years  and  was  then  discontinued. 
Nothing  more  was  done  until  1870,  when 


the  city  constructed  two  floating  baths,  and 
added  to  these  until  the  fifteen  were  in  com- 
mission in  1885.  It  was  not  until  1890  that 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  pressing 
need  for  all-the-year-round  conveniences. 

Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  who  had  studied  the 
flourishing  public-bath  system  of  Germany, 
was  the  leader  of  the  new  movement.  He 
made  public  agitation  of  such  plans,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts,  private  funds 
were  supplied  to  build  the  People's  Bath 
in  Centre  Street,  which  was  an  impressive 
popular  success.  Shortly  after  that,  the 
trustees  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  Fund  opened 
a  bath  in  the  heart  of  the  down-town  He- 
brew district. 

The  ball  had  been  set  rolling,  and  the 
devoted  men  and  women  who  were  deter- 
mined that  the  State  should  be  socialistic 
enough  to  keep  its  people  clean  if  they  had 
no  chance  to  use  a  bath-tub,  went  after 
the  law-makers.  In  1895,  the  agitation  tri- 
umphed in  the  passage  of  a  State  law  which 
provided  that  all  cities  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  should  maintain  such  numbers 
of  free  public  baths  as  the  local  boards  of 
health  should  deem  necessary. 

Three  years  passed  before  New  York 
awoke  to  the  demand  for  action  on  this 
legislation.  Then  a  most  impressive  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  Rivington  Street,  of  East  Side 
residents  who  clamored  to  be  clean.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  and  pushed  by  civic 
organizations,  until  in  1902  the  city  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $480,000  with  which 
to  build  and  equip  five  public  baths,  and  the 
battle  of  soap  and  water  was  won. 


Diving  off  a  freighter  at  90th  Street,  New  Y 
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IN  one  of  the  early  editions  of  Murray's 
Guide  to  Switzerland,  it  was  stated 
that  scarcely  anybody  had  ascended 
the  mountains,  and  those  who  had  were 
chiefly  of  unsound  mind.  Ideas  have  al- 
tered since  then,  for  nowadays  there  are 
few  more  popular  sports  than  mountaineer- 
ing, and  its  thousands  of  devotees  no  long- 
er labor  under  an  imputation  of  insanity. 
Some  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
may  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
American  readers;  but  a  summer  visit  to 
one  of  the  great  Swiss  climbing  centers 
will  prove  that  the  climber  is  an  ordinary 
healthy-minded  mortal  and  scarcely  lacking 
in  intelligence. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady 


growth  of  American  mountaineers,  and  last 
year  at  Grindelwald  they  were  in  \  consid- 
erable majority.  From  Alps  to  Andes  is 
but  a  short  transition,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  European  playground,  I 
expect  ere  long  to  hear  of  some  wonderful 
climbs  in  the  New  World. 

But  most  ordinary  folk  are  still  satisfied 
with  the  Alps,  and  a  few  words  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  tackling  these  peaks  may 
prove  interesting. 

At  the  outset  some  remarks  regarding 
the  dangers  of  climbing  are  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  for  neglect  of  many  of  the 
laws  of  the  sport  has  led  to  serious  results. 
There  is  no  denying  that  mountaineering 
is  dangerous,  but  not  more  so  than  foot- 


ball,  cricket,  yachting,  hunting  or  many 
other  of  our  national  sports.  The  aver- 
age human  being  is  weirdly  pessimistic  on 
this  point,  and  his  arguments  remind  one 
strangely  of  Mark  Twain's  comment,  that 
"bed  must  be  the  most  dangerous  place, 
because  so  many  people  die  there." 

However,  given  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  fitness,  a  properly  equipped  party 
with  good  guides  and  a  stock  of  common 
sense  can  safely  tackle  any  of  the  ordinary 
Swiss  peaks. 

For  intending  mountaineers  no  Alpine 
climbing  center  can  surpass  Zermatt,  with 
its  magnificent  circle  of  peaks,  of  which  the 
ascents  range  through  every  grade  of  diffi- 
culty, and  short  easy  climbs  are  abundant. 
Besides  this,  the  majority  of  the  guides  are 
exceptionally  reliable  and  there  are  splen- 
did stores  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 
A  good  stout  manila  rope,  preferably 
that  recommended  by  the  Alpine  Club  and 
made  specially  in  England,  with  a  red  silk 
thread  running  through  its  length,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Incidentally  one  might 
remark  that  the  rope  should  be  tied  firm- 
ly round  the  waist  of  each  member  of 
the  party  while  on  difficult  or  dangerous 
places,  and  this  recalls  the  story  told  of  the 


son  of  a  famous  Alpine  guide.  This  bud- 
ding climber,  who  lived  in  an  outlying  val- 
ley, was  called  on,  in  his  father's  absence, 
to  take  a  party  of  ordinary  tourists  across 
a  much-crevassed  snow-covered  glacier 
pass  to  another  valley.  He  had  lived  from 
home  and  knew  nothing  of  how  to  use  an 
Alpine  rope,  nor  even  where  to  tie  it.  Cu- 
riously enough  he  chose  his  patrons'  necks 
as  a  suitable  place,  and  this  strange  party 
of  four  innocents  was  encountered  on  the 
glacier  by  a  party  of  Englishmen.  As  the 
rope  is  used  in  such  places  to  prevent  a 
sudden  fall  through  the  hidden  snow  bridges 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  members  of  that 
climbing  party  claim  to  have  saved  at  least 
one  of  those  four  beginners  from  strangula- 
tion. An  ice-axe  for  cutting  steps  is  another 
necessity,  as  well  as  snow  goggles  to  protect 
the  eyes,  and  for  choice  of  these  the  advice 
of  a  first-class  guide  is  worth  having. 

Changes  of  temperature  and  weather  are 
very  extreme  in  the  High  Alps.  On  a 
calm  sunny  day  14,000  feet  above  the  sea 
it  is  often  so  oppressively  hot  that  one 
may  yearn  to  discard  all  garments,  and  feel 
troubled  with  the  handling  of  the  sun- 
baked rocks;  but  in  an  hour's  time  a  cold 
north  wind  may  come  whistling  through 
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the  crags  and  every 
drop  of  melted 
snow  be  sealed  in 
its  icy  embrace. 
To  meet  such  con- 
ditions warm  wool- 
en underclothing  is 
necessary.  Warm 
gloves  and  a  woolen 
helmet  are  useful, 
whilst  for  the  legs 
puttees  neatly  cov- 
ering the  tops  of  a 
well-nailed  pair  of 
strong  boots,  com- 
plete the  indispen- 
sable portions  of  a 
mountaineering 
equipment. 

Special  training 
for  this  sport  is 
hardly  necessary, 
but  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  begin  a 
holiday  with  low- 
level  climbs.  There 
is  a  mysterious  en- 
emy to  the  human 
organism  which 
lurks  among  the 
very  highest  peaks, 
and  is  generally 
called  mountain 
sickness.  Its  sen- 
sations are  some- 
what akin  to  sea- 
sickness and  they 
are  usually  caused 
by  going  into  the 

higher  rarefied  air  without  acclimatization 
on  lower  peaks,  or  injudicious  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  curious  mixtures  which 
some  amateur  cooks  prepare  at  the  half- 
way huts  on  the  more  important  moun- 
tains. 

Chamonix  is  the  resort  -par  excellence 
for  the  specialist  in  rock-climbing,  and  the 
aiguilles  which  tower  above  the  glacier- 
clad  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  are  considered 
the  most  difficult  climbs  in  the  world.  The 
other  notable  climbing  center  is  Grindel- 
wald  in  the  Bernese  Oberland;  here  are  the 
well-known  snow-peaks  of  the  Wetterhorn, 
Jungfrau,  Monch  and  Eiger. 

Mountaineering  resolves  itself  into  two 
branches — rock-climbing    and    snow-craft. 


the  top  of  the  Aiguille  Ch 


The  former  is  nowadays  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  sport,  and  this  is,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  learn  the  initial 
stages,  and  it  offers  greater  variety  both  of 
interest  and  exercise.  There  is  a  strange 
fascination  about  a  sharp  rock-pinnacle  the 
ascent  of  which  is  considered  impossible,  and 
one's  first  impulse  is  to  try  to  climb  it.  The 
difficulties  are  obvious  to  an  untrained  eye, 
but  on  a  great  snow  mountain  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  are  not  so  apparent, 
although  they  are  there  just  the  same. 

The  secret  of  successful  and  skillful  rock- 
climbing  is  the  proper  use  of  the  feet ;  in  fact 
the  tyro  proclaims  himself  at  once  by  his 
inability  to  make  progress  where  hand  holds 
are  scarce.     The  hands  should  as  a  rule  be 
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The  last  climber  ascendin.L; 


only  used  as  anchors,  and  the  upward  prog- 
ress made  by  simply  stepping  upward  on 
any  ledges  that  are  available.  The  balance 
of  the  body  is  thus  better  retained  and  the 
superior  strength  of  one's  legs  is  properly 
utilized.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
in  the  Alps  to  meet  a  party  that  includes  an 
incapable  amateur  who  has  lost  all  power 
in  his  arms,  and  has  to  be  actually  pushed, 
dangled  and  almost  carried  down  the  rocks 
because  his  arms  have  given  out  through 
lack  of  this  knowledge. 

Climb  slowly  is  another  golden  rule,  and 
make  sure  that  a  change  of  position  can 
be  maintained.  Progress  should  be  steady 
and  sure.  There  should  be  no  plunging  or 
jerking,  but  a  sort  of  gliding  movement, 


never  releasing 
one  hold  until 
ascertaining  that 
the  next  one  is 
firm  and  at  the 
right  place  for  pre- 
serving balance. 
These  points  apply 
more  to  the  ascent 
of  a  steep  rock  face 
than  to  a  chimney. 
Short  men  gener- 
ally excel  in  the 
former,  whilst  tall 
men  are  at  an  ad- 
tl4j  '  VHl     vantage  in  the  lat- 

v.f-  ^HW      ter.  The  reason  of 

this  is  that  whilst 
the  tall  man  is  apt 
to  find  himself 
stranded  caterpill- 
ar-like on  a  steep 
buttress,  his  length 
of  body  enables 
him  to  wriggle  up 
a  chimney  with  his 
feet  on  one  side 
and  his  back  on  the 
other.  A  short 
man  isoften  unable 
to  reach  from  one 
side  to  the  other, 
and  the  difficulties 
are  tremendously 
increased  if  he  has 
to  clamber  up  the 
vertical,  and  often 
iiL-  charmoz.  overhangiug,  walls. 

A  curious  adven- 
ture happened  last  year  in  such  a  chimney 
on  the  Aiguille  Charmoz  at  Chamonix.  Two 
of  us  had  just  negotiated  a  difficult  chim- 
ney which  widened  at  its  upper  part,  and 
the  third  climber  preferred  to  follow  my 
mode  of  attack.  Being  several  inches  short 
of  my  height  he  found  himself  unable  to 
span  the  gulf  properly  as  I  had  done  in 
the  upper  part,  and  at  last  stopped  in  a 
precarious  attitude.  He  was  stretched  hor- 
izontally across  the  chimney  with  a  most 
sensational  view  downward  some  two  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  glacier.  After  considera- 
ble delay  he  attempted  to  move  his  feet, 
and  immediately  there  was  a  shriek,  and  a 
great  jerk  came  on  the  rope,  whicn  luckily 
was  securely  tied  round  his  waist.     Then 
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Amidst  the  glacier  crevasses. 


Giving  a  shoulder,  on  the  Charmoz. 


we  hauled  hard  on  the  rope  and  up  came 
our  companion  feet  first,  amidst  language 
quite  unfit  for  publication. 

A  wall  of  rock  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high  whjch  is  almost  destitute  of  hand  or 
foot  holds  may  be  conquered  by  the  leader 
using  the  shoulders  or  even  the  head  of  the 
second  man.  The  head  of  an  ice-axe  held 
firmly  in  a  small  crevice  can  also  easily 
support  the  weight,  whilst  a  judicious  prod 
with  the  sharp  business  end  has  been  known 
to  spur  the  leader  to  greater  efforts.  No 
means  which  would  minimize  the  dangers 
should  be  neglected;  and  whilst  the  leader, 
who  ought  always  to  be  the  expert  of  the 
party,  is  tackling  a  difficult  place,  his  com- 
panions should  hitch  the  rope  round  any 
outstanding  piece  of  rock  that  is  available. 


Many  years'  practice  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion should  be  gone  through  before  attempt- 
ing to  lead  up  difficult  places,  and  jt  is  advis- 
able to  always  remember  that  a  slip  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
mountaineering.  The  decision  of  the  leader 
should  be  final ;  and  another  climber  should 
never  essay  the  attack  where  he  has  failed, 
the  more  so  if  there  is  no  hitch  for  the 
rope.  The  most  terrible  climbing  accident  of 
recent  years,  when  four  climbers  perished 
on  Scawfell,  arose  through  neglect  of  this 
precaution.  The  leader  grew  tired  on  an 
extremely  trying  place,  and  instead  of  at 
once  ordering  a  descent  allowed  a  compan- 
ion to  come  to  the  front.  The  cliff  was  so 
smooth  that  no  hitch  was  available;  and 
the  inferior  leader  suddenly  slipped  from 
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his  hold  and  came  crashing  down  past  his 
unfortunate  comrades,  who  one  by  one  were 
torn  by  the  rope  from  their  insecure  ledges 
and  dashed  to  death  on  the  crags  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

In  dealing  with  loose  rocks  it  is  advisable 
to  distribute  one's  weight  on  as  many  points 
as  possible.  A  sudden  pressure  on  either 
one  hand  or  foot  may  precipitate  matters 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  attitude 
which  the  household  cat  assumes  when 
crossing  the  roadway  on  a  wet  day  is  a 
characteristic  one  for  such  places.  One 
should  never  forget  his  companions  below, 
but  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens, 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  from  falling  stones 
are  far  too  frequent.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  I  have  ever  seen  occurred  in  my 


party  on  the  Matterhorn  some  years  ago. 
A  loose  stone  was  dislodged  by  the  leader 
and  went  crashing  down  actually  between 
my  legs  onto  the  last  member  of  our 
party.  Before  a  word  of  warning  could  be 
given  it  whizzed  past  his  face  so  close  as 
to  carry  his  pipe  from  between  his  teeth, 
and,  excepting  the  annihilation  of  the 
pipe,  the  only  damage  was  a  slight  scratch 
on  the  tip  of  his  luckily  diminutive  nasal 
organ. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  many 
of  the  above  hints  are  also  useful  in  climb- 
ing snow  mountains,  but  the  great  thing 
to  remember  is  that  hard  snow  and  ice  are 
slippery;  in  fact  if  the  climber  walks  care- 
lessly on  ice  tilted  at  however  slight  an 
angle,  he  will  probably  sit  down  abruptly 
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before  he  has  gone  very  far.  It  is  here  that 
an  ice-axe  is  useful,  and,  by  cutting  foot- 
steps with  the  pointed  end  of  the  adze, 
steep  ice  may  be  safely  passed. 

The  art  of  good  step-cutting  can  only  be 
acquired  after  long  practice,  and  it  is  best 
learned  by  watching  an  expert.  The  axe 
should  be  grasped  near  the  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  strokes  ought  to  be  delivered  well 
from  the  shoulder  with  a  slanting  swing. 
Each  step  may  require  from  ten  to  twenty 
strokes  or  more  according  to  the  hardness 
and  steepness  of  the  ice;  and,  if  some  hun- 
dreds of  steps  are  to  be  made,  the  great 
skill  lies  in  doing  the  work  with  the  least 
amount  of  exertion.  The  steps  should  not 
be  too  far  apart;  the  more  so  if  the  descent 
has  to  be  made  the  same  way,  and  each  one 
should  slope  slightly  inward  with  sufficient 
space  to  hold  one's  foot  steadily. 

It  is  an  accepted  rule  of  mountaineering 
that  a  properly  constituted  party  for  a 
snow  mountain  should  comprise  either  three 
or  four  members.  In  practically  all  serious 
expeditions  a  certain  amount  of  glacier 
with  snow-covered  crevasses  has  to  be 
crossed  in  the  upper  regions.  These  cre- 
vasses are  often  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth 
and  bridged  with  a  deceptive  covering  of 
almost  level  snow.  To  a  party  of  two  these 
are  veritable  death-traps,  for  should  one 
plunge  through  into  the  crevasse,  it  is  im- 
possible for  his  companion  to  pull  him  out 
unaided.  Arguments  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  policy  of  cutting  the  rope  to  save 
one  life  in  such  cases;  but  almost  every 
year  several  such  terrible  events  occur,  and 
there  is  no  actual  record  of  the  rope  ever 
having  been  cut.  Three  or  four  climbers 
are  perfectly  safe  under  such  circumstances, 
if  the  rope  is  correctly  used. 

Long  practice  is  necessary  to  detect  these 
hidden  crevasses  with  certainty,  but  the 
snow  above  them  isgenerally  slightly  curved 
downward  and  its  color  of  a  deeper  shade 
than  the  rest  of  the  snow-field.  Last  year 
on  Mont  Blanc  below  the  Petit  Plateau 
I  witnessed  a  curious  accident  which  il- 
lustrates the  consequences  of  carelessness. 
We  were  following  downward  behind  a 
party  composed  of  two  guides  and  a  stout 
German  climber  who  objected  to  having 
the  rope  tied  tightly  around  his  waist.  At 
one  point  we  were  dismayed  to  see  the 
amateur  suddenly  vanish  through  the  ap- 


parently level  surface  of  the  snow,  leaving 
the  empty  loop  of  the  rope  dangling  down 
the  hole.  We  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
crevasse  and  a  glance  down  into  its  black, 
icy  depths  showed  the  serious  nature  of 
the  accident.  The  crevasse  was  evidently 
fully  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  and  our 
ropes  were  no  use  for  the  rescue;  besides, 
as  no  answer  came  to  our  repeated  calls, 
we  all  decided  that  the  unfortunate  climber 
had  paid  the  extreme  penalty  of  his  foolish- 
ness. Some  of  us  ran  down  to  the  Grands 
Mulets  and  brought  up  a  number  of  guides 
carrying  a  long,  strong  rope  and  the  where- 
withal to  carry  the  human  remains  down 
to  the  valley. 

We  lowered  the  leading  guide  into  the 
depths  of  the  glacier,  and  judge  of  our  sur- 
prise when  we  heard  voices  far  below.  Our 
wonder  was  still  further  increased  when  the 
guide  came  up  and  said  that  the  stout  Teu- 
ton was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse 
smoking  a  pipe.  Luckily  he  had  fallen 
onto  a  bed  of  soft  snow  and  his  only  serious 
damage  was  a  broken  leg.  Strange  to  say 
he  absolutely  refused  to  be  pulled  up  until 
a  bargain  had  been  struck  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  rescue.  Search  parties  in  the  Alps  are 
ruinously  expensive,  and  we  learned  after- 
ward that  he  had  already  had  experience 
in  this  respect.  Under  such  circumstances 
1  felt  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  guides,  so  we  bade  them  adieu, 
and  1  have  never  heard  what  became  of  the 
hero  of  that  occasion. 

On  the  lower  glaciers  progress  is  often 
stopped  by  a  complicated  series  of  open 
crevasses  formed  by  the  glacier  suddenly 
traveling  over  a  steep  precipice.  These 
intricate  places  are  often  very  pu^zzling,  but 
the  best  place  to  find  a  way  up  through  the 
icy  maze  is  to  start  near  the  center  of  the 
ice  fall  and  work  either  to  right  or  left  until 
near  the  extreme  edge  of  the  glacier.  At 
the  first  opportunity  it  is  well  to  double 
back  again  and  again  and  make  a  series  of 
zigzags  until  the  upper  level  snow-field  is 
gained.  There  is  a  mistaken  popular  no- 
tion as  to  the  danger  of  avalanches;  but  if 
settled  weather  is  chosen  for  an  ascent  this 
question  may  be  practically  neglected,  as 
these  masses  of  falling  snow  generally  have 
their  own  special  well-marked  courses,  and 
the  wise  mountaineer  keeps  at  a  respectful 
distance. 


TAMING   THE   FRONTIER 
THE   "APACHE  KID" 

By    WILLIAM   MACLEOD    RAINE 


THE  two  worst  "bad"  men  that  the 
Southwest  has  known  were  "  Billy 
the  Kid"  and  the  "Apache  Kid." 
Just  as  the  first  named  of  these  summed  up 
in  his  debonair  person  the  vices  of  the  white 
race  in  a  land  where  the  arm.  of  the  law  did 
not  reach, so 
the  "Apache  T" 
Kid"  typi- 
fied all  the 
evil  traits  of 
a  tribe  no- 
torious for 
diabolical 
outrage  and 
unrestrain- 
ed savagery. 
For  years  the 
mention  of 
his  name  in 
Arizona  or 
Sonora  car-  ' 
ried  with  it  \ 
a  shiver.  He 
was  the  last  ; 
and  the 
worst  of  that 
ren  e  gad  e  | 
band  of  Mes-  j 
calero  Apac-  ; 
hes  who  left  \ 
a  red  trail  of  j 
blood  behind  | 
them  as  they 
swept  across 
the  desert. 
To-day  south-  i 
ern  Arizona 
and  northern 
Sonora  are 

dotted  with  crosses  which  cover  the  graves 
of  victims  of  this  ferocious  renegade.  He 
was  distinguished  for  cruelty  even  among  a 
people  who  bear  the  palm  for  refinement 
of  torture. 
The  "Apache  Kid"  was  brought  up  at 
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the  San  Carlos  Agency  under  the  eye  of  Al 
Sieber,  the  famous  chief  of  scouts.  As  a 
lad  he  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  fort  unno- 
ticed. He  was  just  "the  kid,"  in  no  wise 
to  be  noted  more  than  any  other  little, 
brown-bodied,  long-haired,  impassive  In- 
dian youth. 
As  he  grew 
up  he  devel- 
oped unusual 
ability  as  a 
trailer.  Sie- 
ber noticed 
this  and  em- 
ployed h  i  m 
as  an  army 
scout.  Grad- 
ually he  ad- 
vanced the 
boy  until  he 
became  a  first 
sergeant  of 
the  Apache 
govern  m  e  n  t 
scouts. 

Chief  Toga- 
de-chuz,  a 
San  Carlos 
Apache,  was 
the  father  of 
the  "Kid." 
Forty  years 
before  he  and 
another  young 
buck  known 
as  "Rip "fell 
out  over  an 
Indian  girl. 
Togade-chuz 
married  her 
rival.  A  white 
"Rip"  was  an 
He  waited  forty 


and    made    mock  of   his 

man   fights  or  forgets. 

Apache.    He  did  neither. 

years  for  his  chance,  and  then  knifed  his 

enemy  at  a  big  dance  on  the  Gila.      The 

Indians  present  were  sodden  drunk  at  the 
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time.  Nobody  could  prove  that  "Rip"  had 
done  it.  But  he  and  his  horse  were  both 
missing  in  the  morning. 

The  "  Kid"  was  the  oldest  son  of  Toga- 
de-chuz.  It  therefore  fell  to  him  to  avenge 
his  father's  death.  But  he  had  plenty  of 
time — and  like  "Rip"  he  sat  down  and 
waited  the  opportunity.  Sieber  warned 
him  that  there  must  be  no  killing,  but  the 
lad  said  nothing  either  good  or  bad. 

Not  long  afterward  Sieber,  with  Captain 
Pierce,  the  Indian  agent,  rode  over  to  Camp 
Apache  to  distribute  some  money  to  the 
natives  there.  The  "  Kid"  was  left  at  the 
agency  as  chief  in  command.  He  very 
promptly  selected  five  of  his  men,  rode  over 
to  the  Aravaipo  River,  and  murdered  old 
"Rip." 

The"  Kid  "and  his  assistants  deserted  the 
service  at  once  and  rejoined  their  people  in 
camp.  Sieber  sent  word  to  them  to  come 
down  to  the  agency.  The  "Kid"  went, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  ten  bucks.  They 
drew  rein  in  front  of  Sieber's  tent. 

The  scout  stepped  out.  He  detected 
latent  rebellion,  but  ignored  it,  as  a  soldier 
must  often  do.  His  cool  eye  ranged  over 
the  band  and  stopped  at  the  "Apache 
Kid." 

"  Get  off  that  horse, "  commanded  Sieber. 

The  young  man  slid  to  the  ground. 

"Disarm  those  men." 

The  "Kid"  took  their  rifles  from  them. 

"Take  them  to  the  guardhouse." 

The  young  Indian  still  had  the  last  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  raised  it  and  fired  at  the 
scout.  Sieber  leaped  back  into  his  tent  for 
his  rifle.  When  he  reappeared  a  moment 
later  the  Apaches  poured  a  volley  at  him, 
wounding  him  in  the  leg  and  shattering  it. 
Sieber  fell,  coolly  took  aim,  and  shot  a  rene- 
gade through  the  heart.  The  rest  fled. 
From  that  day  the  "Apache  Kid"  was  an 
outlaw. 

At  this  time  Tom  Horn,  famous  through 
the  West  in  turn  as  a  scout,  cowboy,  army 
pack-master,  and  cattle  detective,  was 
working  a  mine  on  the  Aravaipo.  One  day 
he  went  out  to  catch  his  horse,  which  he  had 
turned  loose  to  graze  up  the  canyon,  and  he 
noticed  the  track  of  a  moccasin  covering 
the  trail  of  the  dragging  rope  attached  to 
his  pony.  Horn  followed  the  trail  till  it 
merged  in  the  tracks  of  several  other  horses. 
They  were  all  headed  south.  It  was  the 
"Apache   Kid"  and  his  fellow  renegades 


making  for  Sonora.  Horn  got  another 
horse,  rode  over  to  the  agency  thirty  miles 
away,  and  learned  what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  the  Apache  renegades  crossed 
the  ridge  to  Table  Mountain.  They  stam- 
peded and  stole  a  bunch  of  horses  from  the 
Atchley  Ranch,  swooped  down  on  the  cabin 
of  "Wallapai"  Clarke  when  he  was  away 
and  murdered  his  partner.  Bill  Diehl,  then 
pushed  up  into  the  San  Pedro  country. 
They  followed  the  course  of  the  Sonoita, 
tortured  and  killed  a  rancher  named  Mike 
Grace  en  route,  and  a  few  miles  from  there 
were  headed  north  by  Uncle  Sam's  cavalry. 
In  the  Rincon  Mountains  the  pursuers 
under  Lieutenant  Johnson  came  up  with 
them.  In  a  running  fight  two  of  the  Apa- 
ches were  killed  and  the  rest  dismounted. 
Tom  Horn's  horse  was  captured  with  oth- 
ers and  returned  to  him. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  this  young 
Indian's  nefarious  career.  From  now  on 
every  white  man  was  his  enemy.  His  own 
people  looked  upon  him  as  a  scourge  and 
feared  him.  He  had  but  to  demand  the 
best  horses  of  the  tribe  and  they  were  his. 
If  his  eyes  coveted  a  squaw  he  took  her 
whether  she  would  or  not.  He  proved  to 
be  so  wily,  so  desperate,  and  so  utterly 
merciless  that  gradually  his  fellow  rene- 
gades deserted  him.  Victoria,  Cochise,  and 
Geronimo  had  always  gone  on  the  war-path 
at  the  head  of  a  bunch  of  Apache  braves, 
but  the  "  Kid"  worked  his  devilish  mischief 
alone  unless  it  might  be  for  some  poor 
unwilling  squaw  who  by  chance  was  his 
prisoner. 

In  the  rough  uplands  of  the  Rincon,  the 
Mescal  and  the  Cataline  Mountains,  as  well 
as  in  the  sun-baked  cactus  plains  between, 
the  renegade  roved  on  his  bloody  missions. 
He  would  swoop  down  on  the  lonely  freight- 
er from  the  brush  where  he  lay  hidden,  or 
would  shoot  from  cover  the  hardy  pros- 
pector in  the  Galluros  who  dared  to  operate 
within  striking  distance  of  him.  An  adept 
equally  at  covering  his  own  trail  and  at 
following  that  of  others,  the  mesquite  and 
the  chaparral  afforded  him  excellent  cover. 
A  tireless  rider,  a  crack  shot,  shielded  by 
his  tribesmen  who  yet  hated  him,  inured 
from  childhood  to  the  torrid  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  cold  of  the  mountain  winters, 
the  young  desperado  was  able  for  years  to 
defy  his  pursuers. 

His  audacity  was  so  great  that  he  would 
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venture  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fron- 
tier forts.  He  and  one  of  his  comrades  on 
one  occasion  sUpped  into  the  San  Carlos 
reservation  and  induced  two  women  of  the 
tribe  to  accompany  them  back  into  the 
mountains.  The  officer  in  charge  called  to 
him  one  of  his  best  Indian  scouts,  known  as 
Josh,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  trail. 
He  was  to  run  down  the  renegades  or  lose 
his  position  as  sergeant  of  scouts. 

Josh  disappeared.  Months  passed,  but 
no  word  came  from  Josh.  One  day  he 
slipped  into  the  fort  and  appeared  before 
the  officer  who  had  sent  him  on  his  mission. 
The  colonel  looked  up.  Josh,  impassive  as 
a  sphinx,  stood  before  him.  He  carried  in 
one  hand  something  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 

"Well?"  demanded  the  officer. 

Josh  deftly  unrolled  his  blanket  so  as 
to  throw  its  contents  on  the  table.  The 
astonished  officer  leaped  to  his  feet  with 
an  exclamation.  There  stared  at  him  the 
head  of  an  Indian — the  head  of  the  "Apache 
Kid's"  companion  in  deviltry,  with  its 
black,  coarse  hair,  its  cruel,  thin  lips,  its 
swarthy  look  of  savagery  present  even  in 
death. 

The  life  of  the  squaw  whom  the  "  Kid" 
captured  was  a  pitiable  one.  Forced  to 
move  continually  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  escape  capture,  her  life  was  one  of 
continual  hardship  that  only  the  hardiest 
frame  could  endure.  Fortunately  for  her 
the"  Kid's"  San  Carlos  squaw  was  as  active 
and  strong  as  a  man.  She  soon  wearied 
of  her  treacherous  husband  and  became 
afraid  of  him,  for  she  knew  that  if  ever  she 
hampered  his  movements  he  would  kill  her 
without  compunction.  Several  times  she 
tried  to  escape,  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
watched  her  like  a  lynx,  hobbled  her  at 
night  like  a  horse,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  set  out  on  one  of  his  murderous  expedi- 
tions tied  her  to  a  tree  till  his  return.  For 
months  she  trailed  across  mountains  and 
deserts  with  him  before  she  finally  succeed- 
ed in  escaping. 

The  "  Kid"  got  tired  of  the  hardships  of 
his  life.  He  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  good  Indian,  who  only  killed  men  occa- 
sionally. He  returned  to  the  reservation, 
where  he  lay  hidden.  To  vary  the  monot- 
ony he  killed  a  freighter  one  day  while  he 
was  there  in  hiding.  Then,  after  some 
negotiations,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
government.     He  was  tried  for  one  of  his 


crimes,  condemned  to  a  long  term  in  prison 
by  the  Federal  Courts,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward pardoned  by  President  Cleveland. 

He  was  at  once  arrested  again  by  Glenn 
Reynolds,  sheriff  of  Gila  County,  Arizona. 
The  "  Kid"  was  tried  along  with  five  other 
Indians  for  the  killing  of  the  freighter  at 
Twelve  Mile  Pole  on  the  San  Carlos  River. 
They  were  all  condemned  to  a  life  sentence 
at  Yuma,  the  territorial  penitentiary. 

Glenn  Reynolds  was  a  typical  product  of 
Arizona.  Personally  he  was  lithe,  active, 
rather  tall  and  very  strong.  One  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  whole  Southwest,  he  was 
absolutely  fearless,  as  he  had  shown  on 
numberless  occasions  in  dealing  both  with 
Indians  and  "bad  men."  In  a  land  where 
men  are  quick  on  the  trigger,  Glenn  Rey- 
nolds commanded  unusual  respect  for  his 
nerve  and  skill.  Tom  Horn  was  his  deputy, 
another  man  conspicuous  for  his  splendid 
physique,  cool  daring,  and  knowledge  of 
frontier  conditions. 

But  just  now  Horn,  who  was  the  cham- 
pion roper  of  Arizona,  was  unfortunately 
absent  at  a  steer-tying  contest  in  Phoenix. 
The  prisoners  had  to  be  taken  from  Globe 
to  Florence  by  stage  over  one  of  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  West.  Rugged  mountains, 
deep  canyons,  narrow  gorges,  and  cactus 
deserts  had  to  be  crossed— and  on  the  way 
unruly  bands  of  Apaches  might  attempt 
a  rescue.  There  was  without  doubt  need 
of  a  strong  guard.  But  Reynolds  had 
found  trouble  on  previous  occasions  in  col- 
lecting from  the  county  money  he  had  per- 
sonally expended  in  employing  assistant 
guards  to  take  criminals  to  the  penitentiary. 
He  was  quick  to  resent  any  imputation  of 
being  too  careful  of  his  own  skin.  He  was 
proud  of  his  record  and  would  rather  take  a 
chance  than  seem  too  cautious.  He  had 
fought  and  trailed  Apaches,  so  he  under- 
stood their  ways.  It  was  a  common  saying 
that  Glenn  Reynolds  was  a  match  for  In- 
dian treachery. 

Reynolds  decided  to  take  one  deputy 
with  him  to  Yuma  to  guard  the  Apaches. 
He  regretted  deeply  the  absence  of  Horn, 
but  selected  "Hunky  Dory"  Holmes,  a 
rollicking  happy-go-lucky  fellow  of  un- 
doubted courage,  to  go  with  him  on  the 
journey. 

Holmes  carried  a  Winchester,  Reynolds 
a  double-barreled  shotgun  loaded  with 
buck-shot.     Each  had  in  addition  a  45- 
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caliber  Colt's  revolver.  The  six  Indians 
were  handcuffed  and  shackled  in  pairs,  each 
of  the  Indians  having  one  wrist  and  one 
ankle  chained  to  the  wrist  and  ankle  of  a 
companion. 

The  party  took  the  stage  at  Globe  on 
November  i,  1892.  Great  care  was  ex- 
ercised in  watching  the  Apaches,  for  each 
of  the  six  had  a  bad  record.  They  sat 
sullenly,  saying  little  to  each  other.  That 
the  "Apache  Kid"  was  their  leader  Rey- 
nolds saw  at  once.  There  was  a  Mexican 
prisoner  along  too,  but  he  was  a  mere  in- 
cident. 

All  day  the  stage  went  up  and  down 
sandy  washes  and  across  mountains.  The 
party  camped  that  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gila.  After  supper  prisoners  and 
guards  sat  around  the  camp  fires  and 
smoked,  though  Holmes,  Reynolds  and 
'Gene  Livingston,  the  stage-driver,  nursed 
their  guns  rather  closely.  One  by  one  the 
renegades  fell  asleep.  Livingston  presently 
rolled  up  in  a  blanket  and  dropped  into 
slumber.  But  "Hunky  Dory"  and  Glenn 
Reynolds  sat  the  night  through  by  the 
camp-fire  with  their  guns  across  their  knees. 
They  were  taking  no  chances,  they  told 
Livingston. 

The  morning  broke  cold,  cloudy  and 
dismal,  but  with  the  coming  of  dawn  the 
strain  on  the  officers  lifted.  They  were 
past  the  worst  now.  The  probability  of  an 
attempt  at  rescue  began  to  grow  less.  After 
breakfast  the  stage  was  loaded  again.  It 
continued  to  creep  up  and  rattle  down  the 
Arizona  hills,  as  it  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  road.  After  an  abrupt  rise  the  stage 
road  from  Globe  to  Casa  Grande  drops  into 
a  narrow  valley,  crosses  the  Gila,  and  winds 
up  a  very  steep  sand  wash. 

The  sand  was  so  deep  that  the  horses 
could  hardly  drag  the  heavy  stage  up  the 
long  hill.  It  was  like  Reynolds  to  suggest 
that  the  prisoners  and  their  guard  would 
walk  up  the  incline  to  save  the  horses.  The 
"  Apache  Kid  "  was  freed  from  his  compan- 
ion, so  that  Holmes  and  Reynolds  could 
each  take  charge  of  three  of  the  Indians. 
The  Mexican  was  left  handcuffed  inside  the 
stage. 

Because  the  morning  was  chilly,  Rey- 
nolds and  Holmes  each  wore  heavy  over- 
coats buttoned  to  the  neck.  Their  revolv- 
ers were  in  belts  inside  of  these,  but  Rey- 
nolds carried  his  shotgun  under  his  arm  and 


Holmes  his  Winchester.  The  Indians  had 
been  more  talkative  this  morning,  but  nei- 
ther of  the  officers  understood  their  gibber- 
ish. It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
Tom  Horn,  who  knew  their  language  like  a 
book,  was  not  present. 

Somehow  Holmes  and  his  detachment 
got  some  distance  ahead  of  Reynolds,  who 
stepped  in  front  of  his  prisoners  to  call 
Holmes  to  go  slower.  As  the  sheriff  passed 
him,  the  "Apache  Kid"  with  a  whoop 
leaped  on  him  like  a  panther.  His  heavy 
handcuffs  crashed  down  on  the  officer's 
forehead,  then  slipped  over  his  head  and 
down  his  body.  Reynolds  flung  the  lithe 
Indian  about  like  a  child  as  he  struggled. 
But  the  handcuffs  about  his  body  held 
down  and  pinioned  his  arms. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  Apache  war- 
whoop  the  Indians  with  Holmes  flung 
themselves  on  him,  wrested  the  rifle  from 
him,  threw  him  down  and  killed  him.  Then 
they  ran  back  with  his  rifle  to  help  their 
comrades. 

Reynolds  was  still  fighting  desperately. 
He  had  succeeded  in  freeing  his  arm.s  and 
was  struggling  for  possession  of  the  rifle. 
His  revolvers  were  buried  hopelessly  be- 
neath his  overcoat,  which  was  still  belted 
down  by  the  "Apache  Kid's"  handcuffed 
arms  about  his  waist.  The  Indians  that 
had  murdered  Holmes  now  beat  the  sheriff 
down  with  their  iron  handcuffs  and  killed 
him  with  Holmes's  rifle. 

At  the  first  shot  Livingston  leaned  out  of 
the  stage  to  see  what  was  going  on  It  was 
immediately  plain  to  him  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  saving  Reynolds,  and  Holmes 
was  already  dead.  As  he  hesitated,  one  of 
the  Indians  fired  at  him.  The  ball  struck 
him  in  the  cheek,  just  missed 'the  spinal 
cord  and  passed  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Livingston  fell  forward  into  the  boot  of  the 
stage  and  the  frightened  horses  galloped 
away  in  a  wild  run.  Livingston  was  jolted 
to  the  ground.  The  .Mexican  stopped  them, 
cut  loose  one  of  the  horses  and  mounted. 
The  Indians  fired  at  him.  Twice  the  horse 
threw  him,  but  the  third  time  he  mounted 
the  Mexican  stuck  to  his  place  and  escaped. 
He  hastened  to  Florence  and  gave  the 
alarm. 

Meanwhile  the  "Apache  Kid"  searched 
the  body  of  Reynolds,  found  his  keys  and 
unlocked  their  irons.  They  hurriedly 
stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  valuables  and 
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decamped.  Seeing  Livingston's  wound 
they  had  supposed  him  dead.  But  he  is 
still  alive,  a  respected  citizen  of  Globe, 
Arizona.  After  the  Apaches  left  he  dragged 
himself  back  to  Riverside  and  gave  the 
alarm.  A  posse  took  the  field  in  pursuit. 
But  the  wily  "  Kid"  eluded  his  enemies  till 
a  storm  broke  and  wiped  out  the  trail. 

Six  months  later  the  five  companions  of 
the  "  Kid  "  were  captured.  They  were  tried 
and  condemned.  The  time  approached 
for  their  execution,  and  the  death-watch 
sat  within  six  feet  of  them  day  in  and 
day  out.  On  the  night  before  the  day  set 
for  the  execution  the  Apaches  apparently 
went  to  sleep  as  serenely  as  if  they  stili  had 
forty  years  of  life  before  them.  In  the 
morning  the  death-watch  discovered  that 
three  of  them  had  taken  off  their  breech 
cloths  and  strangled  themselves  without 
a  sound.  The  other  two  had  lain  in  front 
of  them  and  shielded  them  from  the  eyes  of 
the  guards.  These  last  two  were  hanged 
six  hours  later. 

But  the  "Kid,"  the  worst  of  them  all, 
was  still  out.  Near  Camp  Grant  he  swooped 
down  on  a  prairie  schooner.  A  woman  had 
just  sold  her  ranch  and  was  on  her  way 
with  her  boy  and  baby  to  meet  her  husband. 
The  renegade  shot  her  in  cold  blood  and 
then  killed  the  boy.  The  baby  for  some 
reason  he  spared. 

The  old  army  scout,  Dupont,  told  me 
that  soon  after  this  he  met  the  outlaw  on  a 
trail  in  the  Catalines  face  to  face.  He  had 
known  the  young  Apache  since  he  was  a 
child,  so  that  he  recognized  him  at  once. 
Both  men  were  armed  with  old  single-shot 
rifles.  Neither  one  cared  to  risk  his  life  on 
a  single  shot,  for  if  he  should  not  kill  he 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other.  Each 
stood  alertly  with  his  gun  half  raised, 
neither  speaking  a  word.  They  watched 
each  other  steadily,  then  backed  away  and 
found  seats  on  boulders.  From  noon  till 
nearly  sunset  the  two  men  sat  there  facing 
each  other.  Then  the  Apache  rose.  "Me 
going, "  he  grunted,  beginning  to  back  cau- 
tiously away.  As  soon  as  he  had  turned 
a  bend  in  the  trail  Dupont  "let  a  shuck" 
for  home,  as  he  himself  phrased  it. 

Another  well-known  army  scout,  Walla- 
pai  Clarke,  now  living  in  Tucson,  had  a  feud 
with  this  outlaw  that  endured  for  years.  It 
is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  "  Kid" 
came  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Clarke. 


Bill  Diehl  had  been  a  partner  of  Clarke, 
and  when  the  outlaw  murdered  him,  the 
army  scout  swore  vengeance  on  him.  John 
Scanlon,  a  third  partner,  had  just  left  the 
Clarke  cabin  to  cut  some  mesquite  for  fire- 
wood when  he  heard  a  couple  of  shots. 
Running  back  to  the  cabin,  he  found  Diehl 
lying  dead  in  a  pool  of  blood  just  outside 
the  door.  Scanlon  barricaded  himself  in 
and  opened  fire.  The  Indians  retreated, 
taking  with  them  Clarke's  favorite  horse. 
Old  Pete. 

Two  years  later  Scanlon  and  Clarke  left 
the  cabin  on  their  mining  claim  in  charge 
of  a  young  Englishman  named  Mercer, 
while  they  went  to  Tucson  after  "chuck." 
Clarke  advised  Mercer  not  to  leave  the 
cabin  without  his  rifle,  but  the  latter  scout- 
ed the  idea  of  danger.  He  went  out  next 
morning  to  take  his  morning  bath  in  the 
creek  near  by.  His  little  dog  barked  and 
he  heard  a  twig  snap.  Remembering 
Clarke's  warning,  he  fled  for  the  house  in  a 
hail  of  bullets.  He  had  only  time  to  bolt 
the  door  when  the  Indians  rushed  forward. 
The  "Kid"  led  them,  but  the  Englishman 
held  them  off  till  the  return  of  Clarke  and 
Scanlon. 

The  Indians  drew  back  into  the  brush. 
That  night  Clarke  slipped  out  of  the  cabin 
and  stole  down  to  the  corral  below.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  horses  were 
safe.  Suddenly  the  scout  saw  something 
move  on  the  other  side  of  the  arroyo.  The 
moon  was  up,  and  he  recognized  Old  Pete. 
An  Indian  was  leading  him  and  another  one 
followed  at  his  heels.  Clarke  fired  instantlv 
The  first  Indian  toppled  over.  He  fired 
again.  The  second  instantly  disappeared. 
Next  day  Clarke  crossed  the  arroyo.  He 
found  the  body  of  a  squaw  whom  he  had 
killed  by  mistake.  A  trail  of  blood  showed 
where  her  master,  the  "Kid,"  had  gone. 
For  a  time  the  white  man  followed  them. 
They  disappeared  among  the  recks. 

Since  that  time  the  "Apache  Kid"  has 
traveled  on  his  raids  no  more.  Whether 
he  died  from  wounds  at  the  hands  of  "  Wall- 
apai"  Clarke  or  was  a  victim  of  consump- 
tion has  never  been  made  clear.  But  no 
more  burnt  cabins  and  bleaching  bones 
marked  the  trails  which  he  had  been  used 
to  follow.  Somewhere  in  the  mountain 
passes  of  southern  Arizona  his  own  bones 
lie  unburied,  as  those  of  many  of  his  vic- 
tims have  done. 
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FEMININE 

By  FRANCIS   METCALFE 
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UNCLE  SAM  spends  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  forecast  the  weather 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance,  and 
the  farmers  and  sea-faring  folk  watch  the 
bulletins  no  more  eagerly  than  do  the  own- 
ers of  the  many  shows  whose  harvest  time 
is  the  brief  summer  season  at  Coney  Island. 
Bad  weather,  especially  if  it  comes  on  the 
first  or  last  day  of  the  week  or  a  legal  holi- 
day, means  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
them,  for  if  the  skies  are  threatening,  the 
holiday  makers  seek  their  pleasures  nearer 
home  and  there  are  fewer  people  to  give  up 
their  dimes  and  quarters  under  the  seduc- 
tive wheedling  of  the  "barkers."  Most  of 
the  show  people  look  anxiously  at  the  sky 
before  retiring  for  the  night,  but  there  is 
one  of  them  who  finds  an  absolutely  reliable 
forecast  within  the  walls  of  his  own  build- 
ing. Perhaps  the  signs  and  portents  could 
not  be  translated  by  the  weather  clerk,  but 
the  Proprietor  of  the  trained  animal  ex- 
hibition at  Dreamland  has  been  all  of  his 
life  the  companion  of  his  charges,  and  has 
learned  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  unusual 
behavior  or  the  shade  of  change  in  their 
voices  which  indicates  an  approaching 
storm. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and 
every  star  in  the  heavens  was  trying  to 
rival  the  brilliant  electric  lights  on  the 
great  tower  as  he  sat  at  the  cafe  table  in 
front  of  the  Arena  with  the  Stranger  and 
the  Press  Agent  after  the  night's  perform- 
ance was  over,  but  he  gave  an  exclamation 
of  disappointment  as  a  half-smothered  roar 
came  from  the  throat  of  one  of  the  lions  in 
the  building. 

"Rain  to-morrow!"  he  said  as  the 
grumbling  roar  spread  from  cage  to  cage 
about  the  great  semicircle.  His  compan- 
ions smiled  incredulously  as  they  looked 
at  the  cloudless  sky,  but  he  repeated  his 

This  is  the  fifth  story  in  the  : 


prediction  when  the  Stranger  read  "Fair 
and  warmer  to-morrow"  from  one  of  the 
evening  papers.  "  I  know  all  about  their 
'high  and  low  pressure  areas,'"  he  said  as 
he  glanced  at  the  chart.  "A  man  in  the 
show  business  has  to  study  everything 
which  may  influence  the  attendance,  but 
the  behavior  of  my  animals  is  a  better 
barometer  for  local  conditions  than  any 
aneroid  which  the  Weather  Bureau  owns. 
In  spite  of  the  clear  sky  and  the  official 
predictions,  I  would  wager  that  we  shall 
have  a  bad  storm  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  those  lions  have  the  inher- 
ited knowledge  of  hundreds  of  generations 
of  jungle-bred  ancestors  whose  food  supply 
depended  largely  upon  the  weather  condi- 
tions." 

"Do  the  other  animals  possess  the  same 
barometric  accomplishments?"  asked  the 
Stranger  skeptically,  and  the  Proprietor 
laughed  as  he  invited  him  to  come  inside 
and  judge  for  himself.  The  Arena  was 
always  an  uncanny  place  at  night,  for  in 
the  dim  light  only  the  glowing  eyes  of  the 
animals  could  be  distinguished  in  the  cages, 
and  the  snarls  and  growls  which  came  from 
behind  the  gratings  conjured  up  visions  of 
what  might  happen  if  one  of  the  animals 
were  loose  and  crouching  on  the  seats  of  the 
auditorium  or  in  the  galleries,  waiting  for  a 
meal  of  human  flesh;  but  to-night  it  was 
worse  than  usual,  for  the  unwonted  rest- 
lessness of  the  animals  was  apparent  even 
to  the  untrained  senses  of  the  Stranger. 

The  carnivora  in  captivity  retain  the 
habits  of  their  relatives  of  the  jungle  and 
are  more  alert  at  night  than  in  the  daytime, 
but  following  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  ex- 
hibition cage  they  usually  settle  down  for 
a  few  hours  of  sleep  after  receiving  their 
evening  allowance  of  meat.  Although  it 
was  long  past  their  resting  time,  not  an  eye 
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'Every  one  of  the  great  beasts  jumped  for  her." 


was  closed,  and  hundreds  of  pairs  of  bright 
spots  were  visible  in  the  darkness  as  the 
beasts  paced  uneasily  from  end  to  end  of 
their  narrow  dens.  The  elephants,  whose 
arduous  duties  in  the  ring  and  on  the  bally- 
hoo brought  such  leg  weariness  that  they 
were  usually  glad  to  be  shackled  for  the 
night,  were  swaying  their  huge  bodies  from 
side  to  side  and  straining  at  the  stout  chains 
which  fastened  them,  and  the  shrill  trum- 
peting of  Tom,  the  largest  one,  was  echoed 
and  repeated  by  his  companions,  Roger 
and  Alice.  The  roaring  of  the  lions  and  the 
snarling  of  the  tigers  was  mocked  by  the 
hideous  laugh  of  the  hyenas,  and  the  discord 
of  the  strange  noises  was  so  disagreeable 
that  the  Stranger  was  relieved  when  they 
left  the  Arena  and  returned  to  the  compara- 
tive quiet  of  the  white-topped  table. 

"It  will  be  a  severe  storm, "  said  the  Pro- 
prietor as  the  waiter  took  their  orders. 
"Any  impending  change  makes  them  un- 
easy, but  when  every  animal  in  the  me- 
nagerie is  in  the  state  of  excitement  which 
you  noticed  to-night  you  can  be  assured 
that  it  means  a  very  decided  disturbance. 
It  is  a  thing  which  animal  trainers  are  ever 
watchful  about,  for  most  of  the  training  is 
done  at  night,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  work  with 
them  when  they  are  in  that  frame  of  mind." 

"  Rut  you  give  your  advertised  perform- 
ances just  the  same,'"'  said  the  Press  Agent. 

"That's  a  different  matter,"  answered 


the  Proprietor.  "When  the  Arena  is  light- 
ed up  and  filled  with  people,  the  attention 
01  the  animals  is  distracted  and  they  forget 
their  nervousness,  but  a  rehearsal  at  night 
is  a  lonesome  proceeding,  at  best,  and  as 
the  trainer  devotes  his  attention  to  a  single 
animal  at  a  time  it  leaves  the  others  free  to 
think  up  mischief  or  to  give  way  to  their 
unreasoning  fear.  I  had  that  borne  in 
upon  mc  in  a  way  I  shall  never  forget  a  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  younger  hand  at  the 
business.  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  hand- 
ling animals,  but  not  as  much  about  man- 
aging men  as  I  have  learned  since,  and  I 
used  to  forget  that  giving  an  order  was  not 
the  same  thing  as  seeing  that  it  was  execut- 
ed. There  was  a  trainer  named  Barton  in 
my  employ  who  did  a  pretty  fair  act  with  a 
group  of  six  lions,  but  he  was  a  brutal  sort 
of  a  chap  and  punished  his  animals  so  se- 
verely that  they  went  through  their  per- 
formance on  the  jump  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  exhibition  cage,  where  blows  were  more 
plentiful  than  kind  words.  His  act  was  a 
winner,  all  right,  for  he  was  absolutely  fear- 
less and  the  animals  put  up  a  bluff  of  snarl- 
ing and  snapping  which  made  it  exciting, 
but  I  disliked  the  man  so  much  that  I  was 
glad  to  farm  him  out  for  a  ten  weeks'  en- 
gagement on  the  vaudeville  circuit. 

"  He  wasn't  a  bad-looking  chap  and  when 
he  came  back  from  his  tour  he  brought 
with  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
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I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  an  Egyptian 
who  had  been  brought  to  this  country  with 
a  troupe  of  dancers  for  one  of  the  big  ex- 
hibitions, and  he  met  her  and  married  her 
when  they  were  performing  in  the  same 
theater.  Of  course,  I  had  absolutely  no 
use  for  an  Egyptian  dancer  with  my  show 
and  I  made  the  marriage  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  Barton;  but  he  begged  me  to  keep 
him  on  the  plea  that  he  was  teaching  her  to 
do  his  act  with  the  lions.  She  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  realized  that  she  would  be  a 
great  drawing  card  if  she  developed  into  a 
good  trainer,  so  I  consented  and  signed  a 
contract  with  him  for  another  year.  I  re- 
gretted it  when  I  saw  the  first  rehearsal, 
for  it  was  painfully  evident  that  she  went 
into  the  cage  only  because  she  was  more 
afraid  of  her  husband  than  she  was  of  the 
lions,  and  1  didn't  blame  her;  for  while  I 
might  interfere  to  prevent  ill-treatment  of 
the  lions,  which  were  my  property,  1  had 
no  authority  to  protect  her  from  his  cruelty. 
They  did  most  of  the  rehearsing  at  night, 
and  !  trusted  to  the  fear  which  Barton  had 
instilled  in  the  lions  to  keep  them  from 
attacking  her,  for  he  always  stood  at  the 
bars  and  they  would  cower  down  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  You  know  it  is  never 
safe  for  two  people  to  be  in  the  cage  with  a 
group  of  animals  at  the  same  time  unless 
they  stand  back  to  back  and  keep  in  one 
place,  for  if  they  are  moving  about  an  ani- 
mal may  run  into  one  while  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  the  other,  and  even  the  blow 
from  a  lion's  tail  might  knock  a  man  from 
his  feet  and  then  there  would  be  trouble-. 

"Poor  little  Leotta  used  to  go  into  the 
cage  and  try  to  keep  the  tell-tale  tremble 
out  of  her  voice  when  she  gave  her  com- 
mands, but  she  could  never  learn  to  con- 
centrate her  whole  attention  on  the  ani- 
mals and  give  up  looking  for  a  sign  of  ap- 
proval from  Barton  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye.  I  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  there 
was  always  plenty  of  assistance  near  in  case 
of  accidents,  and  gave  Barton  strict  orders 
to  keep  her  out  of  the  cage  when  the  ani- 
mals were  under  the  influence  of  'weather 
fear.'  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  instruct 
or  warn  Leotta,  for  she  understood  English 
very  little;  but  I  helped  her  all  I  could,  and 
gave  her  husband  to  understand  that  I 
would  not  allow  any  ill-treatment. 

"In  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  I  was 
always  uneasy  when  she  was  in  the  cage. 


and  when  I  had  to  be  away  from  the  show 
she  was  constantly  in  my  mind.  I  had  to 
go  to  the  wharf  one  afternoon  to  superin- 
tend the  unloading  of  a  new  lot  of  animals 
which  had  been  sent  from  our  English 
quarters,  and  owing  to  delays  at  the  custom- 
house it  was  late  at  night  before  I  could 
start  back  for  the  show.  Perhaps  I  have 
absorbed  some  of  the  weather  wisdom  cf 
the  animals  from  long  association  with 
them,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  was  uneasy  from 
the  delays,  and  as  I  whizzed  along  in  the 
trolley  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  fore- 
sight in  having  warned  Barton,  for  the 
thunder  heads  were  gathering  and  I  knew 
the  animals  would  have  the  jumps  and  be 
unsafe  to  work  with.  But  my  heart  sank 
as  I  drew  near  the  building  and  saw  that  it 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  for  that  could 
only  mean  one  thing  at  that  time  of  night — 
Leotta  must  be  rehearsing.  The  trainers 
usually  have  but  one  small  cluster  of  lights, 
but  I  had  ordered  the  electrician  to  turn  on 
all  the  switches  when  she  was  in  the  cage, 
as  I  thought  she  would  be  less  frightened 
and  the  animals  more  tractable  in  the  full 
light. 

"My  guess  was  right:  Barton,  in  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  had  made  her  go  into 
the  cage,  and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
absence  to  break  our  iron-clad  rule  which 
forbids  a  trainer  to  drink.  I  saw  the  whole 
situation  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  building, 
and  I  would  have  given  the  whole  show  to 
have  the  little  woman  safely  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bars.  The  animals  in  the  dens 
were  raising  a  worse  row  than  they  did  to- 
night, and  the  lions  in  Leotta's  group  had 
forgotten  their  fear  of  the  trainer  in  their 
greater  fear  of  the  approaching  storm. 
They  were  ugly,  and  Barton,  who  was  more 
than  half-seas  over,  stood  at  the  bars  shout- 
ing abuse  at  his  wife  and  the  lions  and  jeer- 
ing at  her  evident  terror.  I  saw  that  the 
other  trainers  and  keepers  appreciated  the 
danger,  for  they  were  gathered  around, 
holding  iron  bars,  Roman  candles  and  pis- 
tols; but  they  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  any  interference  which  would  draw 
his  attention  from  the  cage  would  precipi- 
tate the  trouble,  and  none  of  them  could 
make  Leotta  appreciate  the  danger  of  her 
position.  I  went  up  to  him  quietly  and 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  had  better  call 
the  rehearsal  off  for  the  night,  intending  to 
square  accounts  with  him  as  soon  as  Leotta 
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"Jim,"  says  Merritt,  *  *  *  "there  is  a  great  advantage 
having  a  squaw  for  the  top  part  of  that  there  tish. ' ' 


was  safely  out  of  the  cage;  but  the  drink 
was  in  his  brain  and  he  turned  on  me  and 
cursed  me.  Leotta  gave  a  scream  of  terror 
as  the  brute  turned  his  back  on  the  cage  and, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  every  one  of 
the  six  great  beasts  jumped  for  her. 

"  Barton  knew  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
in  his  drunken  rage  he  attacked  me  and  it 
kept  my  hands  full  to  manage  him;  but  the 
others  rushed  for  the  cage,  and  while  Bona- 
vita  and  Stevenson  beat  off  the  lions  with 
the  help  of  the  keepers  on  the  outside  who 
were  firing  pistols  and  Roman  candles  and 
using  fire-extinguishers  through  the  bars, 
Bobby  Mack  picked  up  Leotta  and  carried 
her  outside.  Of  course,  that  ended  Leotta's 
career  in  the  show  business  and  finished 
Barton's  employment  with  me.  The  poor 
little  thing's  beauty  was  gone,  for  a  lion's 
claws  make  deep  cuts,  and  it  was  many  a 
day  before  she  was  able  to  leave  the  hospi- 
tal. You  can  see  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
confident  of  the  accuracy  of  the  predictions 
of  my  weather  bureau,  for  if  there  had  been 
no  thunderstorm  brewing  I  might  have 
developed  a  sensational  lion  act." 

"Or  if  Leotta  had  understood  English," 
commented  the  Press  Agent  as  he  beckoned 
to  the  waiter.  "Of  course,  it  is  sometimes 
an  advantage  to  have  performers  who  can't 
converse  with  the  audience,  but  it  is  mighty 
inconvenient  if  they  can't  understand  the 
orders  of  the  boss.  I  lost  the  chance  of 
making  a  lot  of  money  once,  because  a 
squaw  who  was  working  for  us  couldn't 
understand  the  white  man's  lingo.     A  guy 


named  Merritt  and  myself  were  disappoint- 
ed about  getting  a  concession  for  a  snake 
show  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and 
we  found  ourselves  broke  in  Buffalo,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Bowery  by  about  five 
hundred  miles  of  very  tough  walking  when 
you  haven't  got  the  price  of  a  railway  ticket. 
Merritt  was  mad  clean  through  at  being 
thrown  down  by  the  Exposition  managers, 
but  he  was  an  inventive  genius  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  figure  out  a  way  to  raise  the 
price  of  transportation. 

"'Jim,'  says  he  as  we  counted  up  our 
available  assets  and  found  that  they  were 
pretty  well  along  toward  a  minus  quantity, 
'it  makes  me  dead  sore  to  be  turned  down 
this  way  without  getting  a  run  for  our 
money,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  increase  our 
capital  and  incidentally  give  the  bunch 
that  done  us  dirt  the  double  cross.  Get 
your  think  tank  working  and  see  what  it 
will  produce.'  I  couldn't  see  a  way  out,  but 
when  a  squaw  from  the  Tonawanda  Reser- 
vation, who  was  selling  trailing  arbutus, 
came  up  to  us  and  offered  us  a  nosegay, 
Merritt  gives  a  whoop  and  claps  me  on  the 
shoulder. 

"'Jim,'  says  he,  'I've  got  it  and  we'll 
make  our  everlasting  fortunes!'  He  com- 
menced to  question  the  squaw,  but  all  the 
English  she  knew  was  'ten  cent  a  bunch,' 
and  he  didn't  make  much  headway  until  a 
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big  buck  Injin  who  had  been  watching  her 
from  across  the  street  came  over  and  butted 
in.  It  appeared  that  he  was  her  husband, 
and  when  Merritt  stated  his  proposition  the 
buck  accepted  the  terms  without  the  for- 
maHty  of  consulting  the  squaw.  When  the 
Exposition  opened  we  had  a  big  tent  on  an 
open  lot  across  from  the  main  entrance, 
with  a  life-size  picture  of  'The  Marvelous 
Mermaid'  as  big  as  a  house.  As  I  remarked 
Merritt  was  an  inventive  genius  and  he  had 
worked  up  a  scheme  to  deceive  the  confid- 


memory  with  the  aid  of  a  bale  stick.  The 
thing  which  he  put  most  stress  upon  was 
that  she  was  to  remain  absolutely  still,  no 
matter  what  happened.  I  sold  the  tickets 
and  put  up  the  spiel  on  the  front,  and  Mer- 
ritt lectured  inside  and  we  did  a  land-office 
business.  Lots  of  smart  guys  came  around 
and  tried  to  get  gay  with  the  mermaid,  but 
she  couldn't  understand  their  joshing  and 
never  cracked  a  smile.     The  blame  tent 


"A  howl  of  terror  from  the  platform 

ing  public.  He  had  provided  a  platform 
and  carefully  cut  out  a  hole  so  that  the 
squaw  could  stand  on  the  ground  and  the 
edges  of  the  hole  fitted  snugly  about  her 
waist.  He  made  her  lean  forward  and  rest 
her  chin  in  her  hands  in  the  conventionally 
accepted  mermaid  position,  and  then  he 
fitted  a  fish  tail  which  lay  along  the  top  of 
the  platform,  and  it  was  so  skillfully  joined 
to  her  that  it  looked  as  if  it  grew  there. 
She  was  a  good-looking  squaw  and  she  cer- 
tainly played  her  part  and  made  an  inter- 
esting picture. 

"Of  course,  he  couldn't  explain  to  her 
what  he  wanted  her  to  do,  but  he  would 
tell  the  buck,  who  would  carefully  trans- 
late and  impress  the  instructions  upon  her 


caught  fire  one  night  when  it  was  filled 
with  people,  and  she  had  such  a  wholesome 
recollection  of  the  bale  stick  that  she  kept 
as  still  as  a  cigar-store  Indian  until  we  had 
cleared  the  place  and  put  the  fire  out. 

"  'Jim,'  says  Merritt  as  he  looked  her  over 
admiringly  after  that  experience,  'there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  a  squaw  for  the 
top  part  of  that  there  fish.  She  can't 
understand  what  the  Willie  boys  say  to  her 
and  nothing  feazes  her.  A  white  gal 
would  have  had  hysterics  and  given  the 
whole  snap  away.'  It  gave  Merritt  a  lot 
more  confidence  and  we  felt  pretty  safe  after 
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that  experience,  and  neglected  to  have  the 
buck  repeat  his  bale-stick  admonitions  to 
her  upon  the  necessity  of  cultivating  repose 
of  manner.  Everything  was  lovely  and 
we  were  turning  hundreds  of  people  away 
and  making  more  money  than  the  big  show. 
One  afternoon  we  were  playing  to  a  record 
house  and  Merritt  was  doing  himself  proud 
on  his  lecture. 

"  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  says  he,  'I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  this  intelligent 
audience  a  creature  which  is  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  extinct  at  the 
present  day;  but  you  have  before  you  a 
living  and  convincing  proof  that  mermaids 
still  exist.  I  confess  that  until  I  was  able 
to  obtain  this  unique  specimen,  which  was 
captured  while  basking  in  the  sun  and  sing- 
ing a  love  song  upon  an  iceberg  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  I  shared  the  opinions  of  my 
fellow  scientists  that  the  mermaid  was  a 
fabulous  or  extinct  creature;  for  during  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  exhibiting  the  mysteri- 
ous marvels  of  nature  to  the  American  pub- 
lic it  had  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
acquire  one.  You  will  observe  that  she  is 
half  woman  and  half  fish,  and  she  is  perfect- 
ly helpless  when  out  of  the  water.  She  is 
unfortunately  unable  to  express  herself  in 
any  known  tongue;    in  fact  she  has  never 


uttered  a  sound  since  her  capture  and  we 
fear  that  she  has  lost  her  voice,  which — ' 
Just  then  he  was  interrupted  by  a  howl  of 
terror  from  the  platform  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  when  he  turned  he  saw  the  squaw 
standing  up  and  trying  to  wrap  the  fake 
tail  around  a  pair  of  well-developed,  cop- 
per-colored legs.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  a 
squaw's  face  could  get  and  Merritt  knew 
the  jig  was  up.  I  was  peeking  in  the  door, 
and  when  I  saw  what  had  happened  I 
gathered  up  the  box-office  receipts  and 
faded  away.  I  met  Merritt  that  evening 
in  our  usual  saloon,  and  underneath  a  pair 
of  black  eyes  and  a  battered-up  phiz  I  could 
see  that  he  was  wearing  a  look  of  deep  dis- 
gust. 

"'Jim,'  says  he,  'this  is  what  comes  from 
pinning  your  faith  to  a  woman  and  not  ap- 
preciating the  weakness  of  the  sex.  She 
faced  the  danger  of  being  burned  alive  and 
never  turned  a  hair;  but  when  she  saw  a 
measly  little  mouse  crawl  under  the  plat- 
form she  busted  up  the  whole  show.'" 

The  Stranger  said  good-night  and  started 
for  the  city,  but  before  he  reached  the 
railway  station  he  was  drenched  by  the 
downpour  which  the  Proprietor  had  pre- 
dicted. 
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DRAWING    DY   MARTIN   JUSTICE 


NO,  there  was  no  sorrow  in  it,  so 
you,  reader,  need  not  worry.  But 
it  was  a  "fit"  all  right.  Indeed 
it  fitted  better  than  most  tailors'  suits  and 
it  suited  better — a  mighty  sight  better!  than 
most  tailors'  fits.  In  fine,  'twas  fishin', 
which  1  prefer  to  work,  and  it  came  about 
in  this  wise. 

I  had  met  a  hairy  man  of  the  sea  and  he 
had  met  me.  To  be  candid,  he  had  met  me 
more  than  half  way,  for  I  had  praised  his 
big,  trim-looking  cat-boat  and  had  wound 
up  with  a  proposition.  As  there  appears 
to  be  only  one  proposition  which  a  land- 
lubber can  rightly  make  to  these  hairy  folk 
I  made  it,  we  had  it,  and  it  was  not  unlike 
varnish  with  nitric  acid  in  it. 

After  it  had  asserted  its  influence,  the 
sailor-man  became  quite  friendly,  and,  to 
make  short  work  of  it,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  try  the  "blues."  Now  blue-fishing 
rightly  ranks  among  the  best  of  all  sea-fish- 
ing, So  it  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  de- 
cide. Before  we  parted  I  had  agreed  to  be 
ready  by  gray  dawn,  and  ready  I  was — 
somewhat  to  my  surprise! 

That  morning  was  worth  rising  for.  I 
looked  from  my  window  upon  a  gray  world. 
The  sea-mist  had  crept  in  during  the  dark- 
ness and  had  pitched  its  silent  tents  upon 
every  side,  and  only  the  heavy  drip-drip  of 
big  drops  upon  planks  disturbed  the  solemn 
stillness.  But  that  fog  would  surely  lift, 
and  the  big  drops  were  not  rain,  I  knew. 
A  dash  of  cold  water,  a  squirming  into 
sweater  and  knickers,  a  brief  skirmishing 
with  stockings  and  a  pair  of  ancient  lacrosse 
shoes  and  I  was  ready  for  anything.  A 
clumping  of  heavily  shod  feet  in  the  hall,  a 
thundering  smash  at  the  door,  followed  by 
a  hoarse  "kum  out  o'  that!"  told  me  that  I 
had  beaten  the  call  by  five  minutes — for 
once  in  my  life! 

A  guttering  lantern,  some  fishy  and  other 
smells,  a  few  other  things  and  plenty  of 
strong  tea  comprised  the  breakfast,  and 
within  fifteen  minutes  I  was  picking  my 
way  along  a  rickety  wharf  to  where  the 


staunch  catboat  Molly  nodded  sleepily  at 
her  moorings.  Two  indistinct  figures  were 
moving  on  her  and  some  sharply  distinct 
talk  drifted  to  me  on  the  lazy  air. 

The  speakers  juggled  the  Saxon  tongue 
with  a  skill  and  a  precision  which  were  sim- 
ply appalling  to  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  right.  There  appeared  to  be 
something  the  matter  with  a  rope,  and  if 
that  rope  had  gone  where  they  told  it  to  go, 
some  long-dead  sinners  might  have  sniffed 
the  odor  of  strong  manila. 

"Ahoy,  there!"  I  sung  out,  but  I'm  afraid 
my  hail  lacked  the  full-throated  vigor  char- 
acteristic of  men  of  the  sea.  The  dim  fig- 
ures straightened  up,  'tis  true,  but  no  reply 
came  from  them.  Instead  a  perfectly  aud- 
ible voice  remarked: 

"Wot'n  blazes  wuz  that,  Ben?  Thought 
I  heerd  a  cat  a-yowlin'  yonder. "  Then  it 
continued:  "Durn  these  York  fellers  enny- 
how,  guess  I'd  better  go  'n  roust  up  the  long 
dude;  his  kind  never  sees  sun-up  'cept 
they're  driftin'  home  from  some  devilment." 

"Wisht  he  wuz  stirrin'  now,"  replied 
Ben;  "we  oughter  be  movin'  fur  it  '11  be  a 
bully  day.     Go  kick  'im  out." 

What  they  called  the  "dincky  "  presently 
came  crawling  over  the  oily  surface,  and  a 
moment  later  a  bearded  giant  climbed  on 
top  of  a  trembling  timber  and  began  to  pick 
his  way  landward. 

"This  comes  o'  meddlin'  with  dudes — I'd 
take  the  hull  dum  crowd  o'  'em  out  to  sea 
an'  dump  'em.  We'll  lose  a  hull  hour  wait- 
in'  fur  'im,"  he  muttered  as  he  stepped  un- 
concernedly upon  a  half-rotten  string-piece. 

"Yer  a  liar!"  I  remarked  crisply  and  al- 
most in  his  ear  and  he  came  precious  near 
falling  from  his  perch. 

"  Wa-al ! "  he  gasped.  "  So  yer  actooally 
ready!"  and  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  I 
suspected  I  had  been  quoted  at  about  loo 
to  I  against.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
aboard  the  Molly. 

Ben  gave  me  a  hearty  greeting  and  added, 
"Yer  the  fust  one  ever  wuz  on  time;  the 
breeze  'II  be  here  in  five  minits  an'  we'll 
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crawl  out  ahead  o'  them  lubbers,"  indicat- 
ing half  a  dozen  craft  with  one  comprehen- 
sive sweep  of  his  hand.  "Hist  away,  Joe!" 
he  concluded,  and  presently  the  big  sail  was 
lazily  swelling  as  the  first  puffs  of  the  breeze 
curled  the  mist-clouds  here  and  there. 

"  Kin  ye  take  her  while  we  grub?"  asked 
Ben,  and  a  wicked  twinkle  flashed  in  his 
kindly  eyes.  By  way  of  reply  I  stretched 
a  long  leg  and  placed  a  rubbered  toe  upon 
the  stick.  The  expression  on  Ben's  face 
changed. 

"Hold  her  so — yer  a  labor-savin'  cuss 
ennyhow, "  he  said  as  he  busied  himself 
with  the  grub. 

When  they  had  coaled  up,  the  Molly  was 
politely  courtesying  to  the  long,  easy  roll  of 
the  open  water  and  we  were  alone  upon  a 
plain  of  white-specked,  tossing  blue.  There 
was  now  plenty  of  wind  with  every  promise 
of  a  glorious  day,  and  we  sped  seaward  satis- 
fied that  good  luck  would  attend  us.  Ben 
took  the  stick  and  Joe  and  1  kept  a  lookout 
forward.     In  answer  to  a  question  he  said: 

"We'll  strike  blues  all  right  'fore  long. 
There's  plenty  o'  fish  once  we  find  'em." 

On  and  on  we  sped,  the  Molly  sailing  like 
a  witch  and  apparently  reveling  in  her 
merry  dance  over  the  baby  waves. 

"There  they  be!"  finally  sung  out  Joe  as 
he  pointed  a  tan-tinted  finger  to  where  a 
dozen  terns  were  wheeling  on  silvery  wings 
and  plunging  recklessly  into  the  water. 
"  Let's  get  the  tackle  ready, "  he  continued; 
"we'll  be  fishin'  in  five  minutes. " 

Right  well  I  knew  what  those  white- 
winged  dainty  sea-swallows  signified.  They, 
wise  in  their  generation,  were  following  a 
school  of  fierce  "blues,"  and,  like  the  jack- 
als of  the  sea  they  are,  they  were  fishing 
fragments  from  the  sea,  the  fragment  from 
a  riotous  feast. 

The  blue  buccaneers  are  among  the  most 
voracious  of  all  fish.  Swift,  strong,  armed 
with  efficient  teeth,  they  possess  unlimited 
appetites  and  they  know  not  the  meaning 
of  mercy  or  fear.  Most  destructive  of  all 
our  sea-fish,  they  rival  the  worst  of  the  car- 
nivorous species  of  South  American  waters. 
They  are  the  wolves  of  the  sea,  and  very 
frequently  they  destroy  for  what  appears 
to  be  a  mere  love  of  butchery.  They  move 
in  large  schools  and  they  never  hesitate  to 
attack  fishes  of  almost  their  own  size.  Of 
these  they  waste  at  least  three-fourths. 
The  menhaden  are  of  all  the  smaller  prey  the 


chief  sufferers,and  the  blues  destroy  incredi- 
ble numbers  of  them.  A  large  quarry  is 
chopped  in  two  and  the  anterior  portion  is 
suffered  to  float  away,  while  the  blue  bravo 
attacks  another  and  another  as  though  he 
reveled  in  the  slaughter.  It  is  then  chop- 
swap-chop  unceasingly,  and  frequently  the 
wake  of  a  large  school  is  marked  with  the 
melancholy  fragments  of  uncounted  dead, 
and  a  quite  perceptible  "slick"  of  blood 
and  oil  forms  upon  the  water. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that 
about  one  million  bluefish  are  annually 
taken  along  our  coasts.  As  all  obtainable 
statements  go  to  show  that  not  more  than 
one  bluefish  in  one  thousand  is  ever  taken 
by  man,  this  would  mean  one  thousand 
millions  of  adult  fish.  Allowing  the  mod- 
erate estimate  of  ten  fish  per  diem  to  sup- 
port each  bluefish,  we  have  a  grand  total 
of  ten  thousand  millions  of  fish  destroyed 
in  a  single  day!  It  is  further  well  known 
that  bluefish  haunt  our  waters  for  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  each  year, 
which  means  death  to  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred million  million  fish  during  one  season. 
It  is  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  that  a  blue- 
fish of  five  pounds  weight  will  devour  or 
destroy  its  own  weight  of  fish  per  day, 
and  as  this  does  not  include  the  tireless  rav- 
ages of  younger  bluefish,  the  innumerable 
swarms  of  which  are  proportionally  as  busy 
with  the  small  fry  as  their  elders  are  with 
mature  fish,  the  total  daily  destruction  be- 
comes something  almost  appalling. 

That  a  fish  like  the  one  in  question  has 
not  been  closely  followed  throughout  its 
various  movements  is  an  interesting  fact, 
for  in  truth  we  appear  to  know  little  about 
its  habits  except  from  the  sporting  point 
of  view.  They  go  their  own  ways,  being 
sometimes  plentiful  and  again  scarce.  They 
devour  almost  anything  that  swims  of  suit- 
able size.  They  are  said  to  grow  with 
amazing  rapidity,  attaining  a  length  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  the  second  year.  It 
is  further  said  that  they  increase  in  weight 
from  four  or  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
during  the  few  months  they  are  found  along 
our  coast.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Australia,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Madagascar,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Malta,  Alexandria,  the 
Syrian  coast  and  about  the  Canaries. 
They  have  never  been  reported  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  nor  the  waters  of 
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the  Bermudasorany  of  the  Western  Islands. 
On  our  coast  they  range  from  Central  Brazil 
and  the  Guianas  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  north  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  never  seen 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Just  where  they 
spawn  seems  to  be  an  open  question.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size,  the  extreme  weight 
probably  being  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
pounds.  Like  the  trout,  a  bluefish  measur- 
ing fourteen  inches  weighs  about  a  pound. 
A  two-pounder  would  measure  about  sev- 
enteen inches;  three  pounds,  twenty-six 
inches;  six  pounds,  a  trifle  more.  Larger 
fish  than  these  are  seldom  taken  by  ama- 
teurs, although  an  occasional  "tide-run- 
ner" may  greatly  exceed  the  usual  limit. 

But  to  return  to  the  Molly.  At  Joe's 
suggestion  Ben  and  I  got  out  the  tackle 
from  a  locker.  A  dozen  lines  lay  together, 
wound  upon  roughly  shaped  portions  of 
some  old  box.  The  lines  were  of  braided 
linen,  very  long,  and  to  them  were  attached 
lengths  of  heavy  gimp,  and  squids  (rough 
imitations  of  small  fish,  some  of  metal, 
others  of  pearl  and  bone).  The  single 
hooks  were  very  strong  and  well  barbed, 
and  every  bit  of  tackle  looked  as  though 
designed  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  work. 

"Take  yer  pick,"  said  Ben,  and  I  chose 
a  line  which  showed  signs  of  much  service. 
It  had  a  bright  metal  "  squid, "  immediately 
above  which  was  a  bit  of  what  seemed  to  be 
eelskin. 

"That's  my  line,"  said  Joe,  "and  you 
bet  she'll  ketch  fish." 

"Are  ye  ready?"  queried  Ben  as  he 
glanced  knowingly  at  his  mate.  Some- 
thing about  his  eyes  warned  me  of  some 
possible  joke,  but  I  pulled  a  pair  of  ancient 
buckskin  gloves  from  my  pocket  and  the 
joke  missed  fire. 

"Thought  ye'd  never  fished  fur  blues?" 
queried  Ben  as  we  took  positions  aft  and 
ran  out  the  lines.  "They  mostly  don't 
think  o'  gloves  the  first  time, "  he  added  by 
way  of  explanation. 

"  Lve  burned  my  fingers  many  times — 
there  are  other  big  fish — 'lunge,  lake  trout, 
etc.,"  I  replied  as  the  lines  straightened  at 
the  proper  length.  The  Molly  was  dashing 
ahead  at  a  great  rate  and  presently  some 
scraps  of  wretched  menhaden  glided  past. 
Then  the  terns  wheeled  away  to  either  side 
and  overhead  and  Joe  sung  out: 

"We're  into  'em,  fellers — look  alive 
there!" 


Zip!  The  cord  was  almost  jerked  from 
my  fingers,  then  it  stretched  straight  as  a 
harpstring  and  a  rip  of  white  water  showed 
far  astern.  Had  I  judged  by  the  pull,  I 
might  have  fancied  that  a  particularly  vig- 
orous sample  of  shark  had  laid  hold;  yet 
there  was  some  give  to  it,  and,  thanks  to  the 
gloves,  my  hands  did  not  suffer.  Foot  by 
foot  I  hauled  him  in,  and  before  half  the 
line  had  been  recovered,  I  began  to  under- 
stand why  the  bluefisher  is  so  enthusiastic 
over  his  sport.  That  fish  pulled  like  a 
crazy  colt  on  a  halter,  but  at  last  I  gave  a 
final  triumphant  heave  and  had  him  flip- 
flapping  beside  me.  To  my  great  amaze- 
ment he  was  only  a  small  fish,  in  fact,  some- 
thing between  two  and  three  pounds.  Then 
I  remembered  that  the  Molly  was  walking 
along  at  a  pretty  stiff  gait  and  that  her 
speed  added  to  the  natural  drag  of  the 
tackle  had  greatly  increased  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  fish.  But  he  was  a  good 
one  anyway,  and  also  first  fish! 

Now,  I  do  not  want  the  reader  for  one 
moment  to  imagine  that  I  am  so  poor  a 
sportsman  as  to  attach  any  particular  im- 
portance to  first  or  last,  or  for  that  matter 
to  the  number  of  my  victims.  Many  en- 
tirely blank  days  with  rod  and  gun  have 
been  most  enjoyable,  and  woe  be  to  the 
man  who  allows  that  poisonous  spirit  of  an 
over-greed  to  enter  into  any  sport,  the  chief 
factor  of  which  should  be  the  promotion  of 
a  generous  consideration  for  a  less  fortunate 
or  a  weaker  rival.  I  believe  that  a  friendly, 
manly  test  of  skill  at  any  legitimate  game 
is  good  for  the  rivals  concerned,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  lest  the  natural  desire 
to  win  cause  one  to  forget  the  first  princi- 
ples of  sportsmanship. 

In  this  instance,  however,  I  was  entirely 
guiltless.  Joe  and  Ben  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances,  and  suddenly  I  remembered 
that  a  "gent  who  ketched  fust  fish"  was  by 
all  the  laws  of  custom  entitled  to  add  to  his 
popularity  by  doing  something  else.  It 
was  in  my  hip-pocket,  collapsible  cup  and 
all,  and  the  way  those  hairy  harriers  of  the 
brine  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  gurgling  dash 
with  which  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  gal- 
loped down  their  hatches.  I  then  surmised 
why  they  wore  full  beards  with  meshes 
smaller  than  the  law  allows — not  a  drop 
could  possibly  escape,  for  there  is  no  law 
against  the  humblest  fisherman  cleansing 
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his  net  after  a  haul.  But  in  justice  to  them 
they  gave  me  back  the  flask! 

As  I  mournfully  shook  it,  knowing  by  the 
sound  'twas  half  empty,  Ben  gave  a  heave 
at  his  line  and  began  hauling  in  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  Glancing  along  the  strain- 
ing cord  1  saw  a  small  bluefish  skittering 
toward  me  at  a  clip  which  suggested  the 
real  possibilities  of  the  vexed  problem  of 
rapid  transit.  A  moment  later  a  small  fish 
was  boated  and  deftly  unhooked  with  the 
same  motion.  My  shipmates  exchanged 
significant  glances,  but  the  unfortunate  fish 
lay  still,  apparently  in  that  restful  sleep 
which  comes  but  once  to  the  same  subject. 

"That's  one  on  me,"  I  remarked  as  I 
produced  the  flask,  at  which  my  gentlemen 
grinned  with  the  whole-souled  joy  of  the  sea- 
farer, "and  I'll  just  take  it,"  I  concluded 
as  I  measured  the  dose,  swallowed  it  and 
replaced  the  flask.  I  was  truly  sorry  for 
Ben  and  Joe.  Sailors  have  long  thirsts  and 
short  memories  apparently,  for  their  ex- 
pressions might  have  been  worn  by  men 
who  chase  mirages  for  a  living. 

"How  long  did  you  drag  him  before  you 
pulled  in,  Ben?"  I  sweetly  inquired,  where- 
upon the  precious  pair  went  into  spasms  of 
foggy  mirth,  and  as  the  trick  had  failed  we 
resumed  business  at  the  old  stand. 

For  perhaps  twenty  minutes  the  sport 
was  fast  and  free,  but  the  taking  of  one  blue- 
fish  is  like  the  taking  of  all  others  of  the 
same  size.  Now  Ben  would  be  hauling 
hand  over  hand,  then  I  would  repeat  the 
performance.  With  my  third  fish  I  at- 
tempted the  single-tax  movement  in  lifting 
and  freeing  the  fish,  which  elicited  an  ap- 
proving grunt  from  Ben.  Then  he  boated 
another  and  I  followed,  and  so  it  went  until 
we  had  a  dozen.  All  these  fish  were  almost 
exactly  the  same  size,  clearly  of  the  same 
school,  presumably  of  the  same  graduating 
class,  and  beyond  a  peradventure  of  the 
identical  fighting  methods. 

In  time  Ben  and  Joe  changed  places  and 
it  was  decided  to  run  a  bit  farther  out  to 
where  the  terns  were  wheeling  in  an  im- 
mense flock.  This  proved  an  excellent 
move,  for  we  soon  found  fish  which  ran 
much  larger  than  our  first  prizes. 

At  last  I  looked  at  the  pile  of  captives 
and  made  a  mental  calculation.  "'Steen — 
twenty— 'nuflf  for  me — one  more  fish!"  I 
sung  out. 

"We  catches  all  we  can,"  said  Joe,  and 


I  remembered  that  some  folks  sell  fish  and 
count  them  by  what  they  will  bring  in  dol- 
lars. So  I  determined  to  take  one  more 
and  then  take  the  stick  and  let  the  profes- 
sionals make  the  best  they  could  of  what 
was  a  remarkably  good  run. 

There  was  a  long  delay.  We  had  lost 
our  school,  the  terns  had  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  for  the  first  time  1  noticed  that  we 
were  a  mighty  long  way  out.  The  weather, 
too,  had  changed  and  the  breeze  was  piping 
in  a  higher  key.  Even  to  a  landlubber  like 
me  it  seemed  as  though  the  bellows-tender 
of  the  universe  had  spit  on  his  hands  for  a 
fresh  effort.  Still,  we  had  an  unquestion- 
ably able  boat  and  there  were  others  much 
farther  out.  Joe  and  Ben,  too,  appeared 
to  be  totally  unconcerned,  so  I  worried  my- 
self not  at  all,  for  I  suspected  that  they 
knew  their  business,  and  that  I,  if  put  to  it, 
could  swim  farther  than  either  one  of  them. 

Things  had  become  positively  hilarious — 
the  breeze  singing  and  shouting,  the  water 
leaping  and  dancing,  and  the  lady  Molly 
doing  a  combination  of  skirt-dance  and 
cancan  and  revealing  considerably  more  of 
her  shapely  self  than  the  Thee  and  Thou 
fraternity  would  approve.  I,  too,  felt  a 
peculiar  sensation,  a  sort  of  premonition  of 
something  to  come,  and  when  it  came,  if  it 
did,  I  suspected  it  would  come  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart.  The  bare  idea 
of  it  seemed  perfectly  ridiculous,  on  a  small 
boat  too! — yet  in  my  secret  soul  I  wished 
the  d boat  would  stop! 

She  did  stop! — she  entirely  changed  her 
antics  and  gave  a  new  and  revised  edition 
which  sadly  needed  editing  and  smooth- 
ing out.  She  fairly  pranced  in  her  maiden 
joyousness  and  I  dare  not  even  hint  what 
might  have  happened  had  not  a  white- 
whiskered  wave,  which  ought  to  have 
known  better,  suddenly  risen  in  its  wrath 
and  smiote  me  on  the  jugular.  At  the  same 
instant  a  tremendous  heave  at  my  line 
caused  me  to  forget  everything  except  to 
hang  back  on  the  twanging  string. 

"What  yego-ot?"  roared  Ben  as  I  swayed 
with  the  swing  of  the  boat  and  pulled 
for  dear  life. 

"Shark! — whale! — Treasure  Island! — 
Lost  Atlantis!"  I  howled  back,  for  the 
thing  was  pulling  like  a  politician.  For  a 
few  moments  I  doubted  whether  I  had  it  or 
it  had  me,  but  I  hung  on  and  pulled.  Slow- 
ly at  first,  but  faster  and  faster  in  response 
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to  frantic  effort,  the  thing  came  in  and  at 
last  I  bent  back  for  the  final  heave.  We 
landed  together,  that  fish  and  1,  upon  some 
hard  substance  which  felt  exceedingly  like 
oak  planking,  and  then  for  a  moment  we 
walloped  around,  along  with  a  few  barrels 
of  salt  water  and  a  vague  number  of  dead 
bluefish. 

When  I  managed  to  struggle  to  my  feet 
I  saw  several  things,  chief  (for  the  moment) 
of  which  was  a  bluefish  as  was  a  bluefish — 
one  of  the  sturdy  tide-runners  and  a  very 
large  one.  But  there  was  no  time  to  fool 
with  him.  Hook  and  all  he  went  below  in  a 
hurry  for  we  had  other  fish  to  fry. 

The  Molly's  snub  nose  came  up  into  the 
wind  and  we  jumped  for  the  furiously 
slatting  canvas.  It  was  lively  work  while 
it  lasted  and  the  reefing  was  none  too  soon. 
With  a  rush  and  a  roar  and  a  hiss  of  white 
water  the  squall  came  down  on  us,  and  for 
many  minutes  we  could  see  nothing  save  a 
blurx  of  driving  spray,  through  which  the 
Molly  staggered  up  and  down  shifting 
hillocks  of  vagueness.  We  were  wet  to  our 
pelts  when  the  first  charge  swept  by,  yet 
there  was  a  fierce  excitement  with  it  all 
which  was  far  from  disagreeable.  Our  res- 
pite was  brief.  Again  the  guns  in  the  sky- 
batteries  crashed,  and  Old  Neptune's  white- 
maned,  household  cavalry  flung  forward  in 
one  tremendous  charge. 

What  little  1  could  discern  of  the  yeasty 
turmoil  had  a  sort  of  terrifying  fascination 
which  thrilled  and  at  the  same  time  more 
than  half  scared  me.  Drops  as  white  and 
seemingly  as  hard  as  hail  pelted  my  face 
and  turned  my  eyes  into  the  narrowest  of 
slits  to  avoid  the  stinging  shower.  Cold 
white  water  smote  me  fair  and  foul  with 
a  reckless  abandon  which  scorned  all  recog- 
nized rules,  and  as  the  furious  suds  foamed 
higher  and  higher  my  ears  were  filled  with  a 
ceaseless  salty  rustling  as  though  the  entire 
tossing  surface  were  composed  of  minute 
solid  particles. 

For  perhaps  two  minutes  it  was  what 
seemed  to  me  one  roaring  blur  of  water  run 
mad.  Had  the  Molly  dashed  bodily  under 
some  plunging  cascade  1  could  hardly  have 
felt  wetter  or  more  astonished.  I  have  slid 
a-straddle  of  an  alpenstock  down  the  Great 
Glacier  of  the  Selkirks;  1  have  been  on  an 
engine  which  if  not  actually  "wild  "acted  as 
if  it  were  but  one  lurch  short  of  homicidal 
frenzy.   I  have  ridden  a  runaway  thorough- 


bred; run  rapids;    fallen  out  of  and  off  of 

most  everything  available,  but  the  whole 
business  rolled  together  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  than  was  that  weird  war-dance 
of  the  Molly. 

She  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  that  devil  must  have  been  bred  in  the 
Alps!  She  climbed  and  staggered  and 
lurched  and  swayed,  she  scaled  impossible 
steeps  and  fell  down  equally  impossible 
slopes;  she  shuddered  and  she  creaked;  she 
hoisted  us  skyward,  then  apparently  fell 
away  entirely  from  under  us,  and  all  the 
time  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  squall  roared 
in  our  ears  and  the  hissing  water  drove 
like  a  storm  of  quail  shot. 

We  spent  a  bad  two  minutes,  but  at  last 
I  managed  to  get  a  peep  ahead.  What  1 
saw  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  So  far  as  1 
could  make  out  the  entire  Atlantic  had  got 
up  on  edge  and  was  bearing  down  upon  us 
in  one  tremendous  wave  and  bringing  with 
it  that  everlasting  darkness  which  most 
of  us  don't  care  to  think  about.  1  think  1 
was  on  the  rail  and  that  I  ducked  forward 
and  took  a  fresh  grip  with  my  hands — but 
I  dunno.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  Molly's 
oak  had  finger-prints  in  it.  1  am  positive 
that  I  got  a  royal  old  ducking.  Anyway, 
the  Molly  seemed  to  climb  up  and  up  till  1 
suspected  she  might  be  describing  a  few 
new  rings  round  Saturn,  then  she  fell  as  if 
the  tackle  had  broken  and  for  an  instant 
we  were  smothered  in  a  white  tumult  which 
roared  away  astern  and  left  us  gasping  and 
blinking  in  horrified  amazement. 

When  1  got  the  water  out  of  my  eyes  it 
was  all  over.  Ben  was  working  his  mouth 
as  a  shouting  man  would,  but  I  heard  him 
not.  Then,  as  the  Molly  steadied  a  trifle, 
he  pointed  ahead  and  howled  something 
which  I  could  not  catch.  I  looked  just  in 
time  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  boat 
bottom  upward,  then  we  took  another  dive. 

Luckily  things  flattened  out  with  amaz- 
ing celerity,  and  presently  we  were  in  sun- 
shine and  comparatively  smooth  water. 
Directly  ahead  was  a  boat  and  sticking  like 
a  limpet  to  the  keel  was  a  man.  He 
evidently  had  been  fishing  and  had  caught 
the  worst  squall  of  the  season.  Under  Joe's 
expert  hand  the  Moliy  plowed  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  as  we  swayed  almost  on  top  of 
him  a  dutc^  at  the  w^ist  and  a  full-backed 
heave  boa.ed  the  biggest  a.nd,  ttlQ  bluesl 
fish  of  the  day. 
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A    WOMAN'S    WORK    AMONG    THE 
WILD  THINGS 

]V/[RS.  C.  F.  LATHAM  lives  at  Grant, 
■'■'■*•  Florida,  on  the  tropical  Indian  Riv- 
er coast.  For  many  years  she  has  made 
a  business  of  collecting  wild  birds  and 
animals  for  the  market,  which  she  finds 
among  Zoological  gardens  the  country  over. 
Hers  has  been  a  strangely  interesting  and 
picturesque  life-work,  which  is  best  glimp- 
sed in  her  own  words,  as  she  writes  of  bits 
of  her  experiences  in  the  "hammocks" 
and  jungles  of  Florida: 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  collecting  an  assort- 
ment of  birds  for  Zoos,  also  some  for  the 
St.  Louis  Fair,  and  at  one  time  I  had  what 
seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  '  happy  family. ' 
One  of  my  orders  was  cut  down  after  I  had 
begun  to  collect  for  it,  so  that  I  had  to  turn 
loose  three  big  blue  herons  and  ten  white 
ibis.  I  expected  them  to  fly  away,  but 
they  began  to  follow  me  down  to  the  wharf 
and  back  to  the  house.  As  they  would  not 
go  out  and  fish  for  themselves,  I  cut  up  fish 
and  put  it  on  a  board  at  the  back-door,  and 
the  result  was  interesting  to  me,  as  five 
cats,  eight  hens,  ten  wood  ibis,  and  three 
big  blue  herons  would  eat  in  peace.  If  I 
called  the  hens,  the  mixed  family  all  came 
at  the  call.  In  a  short  time  the  white  ibis 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  annoyed  one  so 
much  that  I  took  five  in  a  box  and  put 
them  on  the  south  end  of  our  island  where 
there  were  plenty  of  small  fish.  Alas! 
when  I  got  to  the  wharf  the  ibis  were  there 
to  meet  me. 

"One  day  I  heard  a  strange  noise  in  a  bed- 
room up-stairs,  and  going  to  see  about  it, 
I  found  the  ten  white  ibis  up  there.  They 
had  come  in  through  an  open  window,  and 
gone  up  the  stairs.  After  three  weeks  I 
persuaded  them  to  go  to  the  wharf  to  feed, 
where  I  would  throw  them  into  the  water 
until  they  enjoyed  it. 

"At  last  I  had  got  rid  of  all  but  one  white 
ibis  and  one  big  blue  heron.  The  heron 
would  come  into  the  back  entry  and 
kitchen,  looking  into  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner, making  a  low  noise  in  its  throat  that 
sounded  like  'wrk,  wrk,'  in  the  same  'lan- 
guage' they  used  to  talk  to  the  big  'blues' 
in  the  other  cages. 


"  I  was  tired  of  feeding  the  two  birds,  so 
gave  them  to  a  small  boy  at  Grant,  whose 
father  runs  a  fish  house,  and  there  the 
birds  are  great  pets. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  a  big  blue 
heron  so  tame,  for  they  are  vile-tempered 
things.  With  two  males  in  the  same  cage, 
the  fight  is  on  till  death,  and  when  I  first 
get  a  lot  of  them,  I  have  to  protect  my 
hands  and  arms  with  heavy  canvas  mit- 
tens, for  they  cut  to  the  bone. 

"When  I  came  to  the  Indian  River  to 
live,  twenty  years  ago,  the  country  was 
thinly  peopled,  and  wild  animals  were 
plentiful.  I  often  wondered  if  I  would  see 
a  panther,  and  my  ambition  was  soon 
gratified.  We  had  taken  up  a  homestead 
thirty-six  miles  south  of  Rockledge,  on  the 
strip  of  land  between  Indian  River  and  the 
ocean.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  eighteen 
miles  south  of  us.  We  came  down  here 
from  Rockledge  in  our  thirty-foot  sloop  to 
stay  a  week,  and  hunt  loggerhead  turtle 
and  bears  on  the  ocean  beach. 

"At  night  the  men  took  the  guns,  in- 
tending to  remain  on  the  beach  all  night. 
They  had  pulled  the  sloop  up  into  an  open- 
ing in  the  banyan  mangroves,  as  near  the 
land  as  it  would  float.  I  felt  rather  lonely 
as  I  looked  around  at  the  thick,  dark  trop- 
ical jungle  of  lofty  palms,  thick  under- 
brush, and  tangled  vines.  The  who  ah 
whoa  whoo  of  the  barred  owl,  mingled 
with  the  horrible  cry  of  the  big  blue  heron, 
screech  owl,  and  other  noises  of  a  tropical 
summer  night,  were  enough  to  make  a  lone 
woman  'right  scary.'  After  midnight  I 
was  awakened  by  a  growling,  snarling  cry, 
ending  in  a  long,  wailing  cry  that  sent  the 
shivers  over  me.  My  three  children  began 
to  cry,  the  baby  loudest  of  all.  I  looked 
through  a  bow  port-hole,  and  saw  a  large 
panther  walking  back  and  forth  on  the 
shore,  not  twenty  feet  from  the  boat. 

"  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  best 
to  do,  for  the  men  had  taken  my  rifle.  I 
had  heard  that  a  panther  could  swim,  and 
I  thought,  if  that  panther  got  onto  the  boat, 
it  would  take  one  of  my  children.  I  told 
the  children  to  cover  themselves  up  in  bed. 
Taking  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a 
stick  in  the  other,  I  went  on  deck  to  the 
bow  of  the  sloop.     There  stood  the  great 
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panther,  lashing  its  tail  from  side  to  side, 
its  green  eyes  glaring  at  me. 

"  I  swung  the  light  around,  yelling  and 
making  all  sorts  of  noises.  But  that  pan- 
ther only  growled.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
anchor  chains  and  clanked  them  up  and 
down  on  the  deck.  At  that  noise  the  pan- 
ther began  to  move  away  into  the  dark 
woods.  I  got  the  children  asleep  again  and 
sat  up  to  keep  watch  until  the  men  came 
back.  I  told  them  what  had  happened. 
After  that,  they  left  my  rifle  for  my  use, 
and  always  left  a  big  camp-fire  on  shore. 

"In  the  fall  of  '87,  we  noticed  panther 
tracks  on  the  garden  land.  Following  the 
footsteps,  we  found  they  led  into  a  ham- 
mock of  low  cabbage  palms.  My  husband 
said  he  would  set  the  big  bear  trap,  if  I 
would  furnish  a  hen  for  bait.  The  second 
time  we  went  to  the  trap  we  found  a  pan- 
ther caught  by  the  toes  of  a  hind  foot,  and 
strange  to  say,  I  saw  the  same  torn  ear  that 
I  had  seen  years  before  on  my  midnight 
panther.  This  panther  was  very  much 
alive,  and  clawed  the  leaves  and  sticks 
around  like  a  cyclone. 

"My  husband  said,  'I  have  only  one 
charge  in  the  rifle,  but  I  can  kill  it  with 
that.'  I  think  he  must  have  felt  a  little 
shaky,  for  he  only  wounded  it.  I  had 
brought  an  axe  with  me  to  cut  some  palm 
buds,  and  as  the  panther  tried  to  leap 
toward  my  husband,  he  clubbed  his  rifle 
to  strike  the  panther,  calling  to  me,  'strike 
it  quick  with  the  axe  or  it  will  tear  loose.' 
Crash  went  my  axe  on  the  panther's  back, 
as  it  was  trying  to  leap  at  my  husband,  and 
its  back  was  broken  by  my  blow. 

"We  got  the  panther  home  and  found  it 
measured  seven  feet  eight  inches  from  tip 
to  tip.  I  skinned  that  panther  with  a  grim 
satisfaction,  feeling  that  I  was  getting  even 
with. my  midnight  scare.  Prof,  jenks  of 
Brown's  University  mounted  it,  and  for 
many  years  it  had  a  place  in  my  cabinet 
of  mounted  specimens. 

"My  next  encounter  with  panthers  was 
going  through  Palm  Avenue  to  the  ocean 
beach.  There  is  one  noise  in  tropical 
woods  that  makes  me  halt  quick;  and  that 
is  a  soft  gliding,  or  rustle  of  leaves  and 
plants.  It  means  snakes  or  animals  of  the 
cat  family.  I  stood  still  and  looked  care- 
fully around  me  into  the  oak  trees.  I  saw 
two  large  panthers  on  a  limb  of  an  oak,  not 
over  three  rods  from  me.     A  heavy  wind 


was  blowing  from  them  toward  me,  so  they 
had  not  heard  me,  while  1  had  heard  their 
long  tails  hitting  the  leaves. 

"They  were  apparently  holding  a  mutual 
admiration  society.  I  had  my  rifle,  but  if  1 
shot  or  wounded  only  one  of  them,  I  might 
have  trouble.  I  shouted,  and,  taking  one 
look  at  me,  they  leaped  from  the  tree  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  their  supple  legs  could 
carry  them. 

"Eight  years  ago,  a  man  who  lived  two 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  us  in  the  woods 
came  to  our  house  about  midnight  with 
news  that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  back  with  him. 

"Going  through  the  woods,  then  two  miles 
up  the  beach  and  into  the  woods  again,  I 
found  his  wife  would  perhaps  live  a  few  days 
more,  and  at  daybreak  I  started  for  home 
alone,  taking  a  survey  trail  as  the  nearest 
way.  Half  a  mile  from  home  1  reached  the 
open  trail.  I  heard  a  stealthy  noise  some- 
where ahead  of  me.  Stepping  behind  a 
palm  tree,  I  soon  saw  a  large  panther  come 
into  the  open  trail  a  few  rods  from  me.  It 
lay  down  in  a  sandy  spot,  rolling  around 
like  a  cat.  Then  it  sat  up  and  dressed  its 
fur.  I  suppose  the  time  was  short,  but  it 
seemed  a  long  time  to  me.  At  last  it  went 
off  into  the  woods  and  1  came  home. 

"  Shortly  after  this  experience,  our  daugh- 
ter Queenie,  aged  ten,  and  a  girl  friend, 
went  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  if  my  hus- 
band and  myself  were  coming  back  from  a 
ducking  trip.  A  pet  cat  and  a  small  dog 
followed  them,  and  the  girls  got  into  a  row- 
boat,  taking  their  pets  with  them.  Then 
the  girls  blew  the  conch-shell  for  us  to  come 
home.  Seeing  the  girls  out  in  the  boat, 
we  asked  what  the  trouble  was.    ' 

"Queenie  said:  'When  we  got  down  to 
the  wharf  I  turned  around  to  pick  up  my 
kitty,  and  saw  a  strange  animal  that  looked 
like  the  stuffed  panther  in  the  cabinet,  and 
I  thought  if  I  told  Henrietta  she  would  try 
to  run  back  to  the  house,  so  I  did  not  tell 
what  I  saw  until  you  came.' 

"Four  panthers  are  now  living  in  these 
woods,"  writes  Mrs.  Latham  as  a  casual 
after-thought. 

The  Northern  tourist  who  flits  through 
the  Florida  woods  with  gun  and  dogs  takes 
home  a  freight  of  thrilling  tales  if  per- 
chance he  sights  a  panther,  but  Mrs.  La- 
tham views  the  neighborhood  of  these 
beasts  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work. 
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JOHN  B.GOFF— ROOSEVELT'S  GUIDE 

OF  more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
world  at  large  is  John  B.  Goff  of  Meek- 
er, Colorado,  the  President's  chief  guide 
in  his  Colorado  hunting  expedition  last 
spring. 


most  famous  guide  in  the  "big  game  coun- 
try" to-day. 

Born  in  a  little  town  in  Indiana  about  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  from  one  wild  spot  to  another,  al- 
ways farther  west,  until,  while  still  in  his 
boyhood,  he  reached  the  heart  of  Colorado's 


John  B.  Goif — the  President's  guide. 


This  was  the  second  time  he  had  been 
chosen  to  accompany  President  Roosevelt, 
and  his  undoubted  ability  as  a  hunter  of 
big  game  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  recent  award  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Commission  to  exterminate  the 
lions  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

"Johnny"  Goff,  as  the  West  knows  him, 
is  the  youngest   and,  unquestionably,  the 


wildest  region,  in  the  valley  of  the  White 
River. 

Here  he  settled  on  a  ranch  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Meeker,  which  can  be  reached 
only  after  a  stage  ride  of  forty-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad.  The  region  still 
smacks  of  savages  and  war-paint. 

Outside  the  little  town,  on  a  fine  ranch, 
Goff   has   a   healthy,   happy  family.     His 
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wife  has  often  joined  him  on  his  hunting 
excursions  near  home,  and  the  two  eldest 
sons,  Walter  and  Byron,  have  inherited 
their  father's  love  for  the  chase  and  his 
prowess  as  a  hunter.  Recently  with  only 
two  of  their  father's  hounds  to  help  them, 
they  succeeded  in  killing  a  huge  mountain 
lion  and  in  capturing  a  live  bob-cat  in  the 
hills  near  the  home  ranch. 

For  twenty  years  Goff  has  played  suc- 
cessfully the  role  of  the  typical  Westerner. 
He  has  been  at  various  times  cow-puncher, 
broncho  buster  and  ranchman,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  "hit  the  trail"  in  earnest  that 
he  really  came  into  his  own. 

For,  unhappily  for  the  ranchman,  there 
is  in  his  make-up  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
adventurer  and  the  dreamer — the  sort  of 
temperament  that  is  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  hunter. 

Slender  and  blond  and  tanned,  with  the 
ruddy  color  of  the  hills,  he  is  extremely 
boyish  looking,  and  if  he  were  to  part  with 
his  stubby,  sandy  mustache,  he  would  look 
but  little  older  than  his  eldest  son. 

It  takes  only  a  hearty  hand-clasp,  a  look 
of  sincere  comradeship  to  win  from  him 
that  genial,  broad  smile,  and  after  that  one 
does  not  wonder  that  he  is  called  "Johnny" 
by  his  friends. 

He  has  the  look  of  the  forest  in  his  keen 
blue  eyes — the  look  that  comes  from  scan- 
ning long  mountain  reaches  for  a  speck  of 
moving  life,  or  from  endless  searching  in 
dry,  sandy  soil  for  "tracks." 

A  man  of  few  words  is  Johnny  Goff. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  long  years  of  fol- 
lowing noiselessly  and  stealthily  in  the 
wake  of  big  game,  when  his  only  communi- 
cation was  a  long  forefinger  pointed  occa- 
sionally in  the  direction  of  a  coveted  beast. 

He  has  had  experiences  that  would  make 
most  men  thrill. 

After  a  four  days'  chase  of  a  lion,  he  has 
sat  all  night  under  the  near  branches  of  a 
pine,  alone  with  his  dogs,  and  he  has  built 
a  campfire  that  reflected  a  strange  glitter 
in  the  round  catlike  eyes  that  blinked 
savagely  above  him,  and  caused  the  huge 
length  to  stretch  menacingly  on  the  limb 
over  his  head.  More  than  once  he  has 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  giant  grizzlies. 

During  the  first  hard,  long  hunt  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Goff  won  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  President,  who  did  not 
forget.     In  planning  his  second   trip,   Mr. 


Roosevelt  communicated,  more  than  once, 
direct  with  his  old  guide. 

Then  came  the  giant  commission  to  rid 
Yellowstone  Park  of  its  mountain  lions. 
The  keepers  of  the  park  complained  to 
the  government  of  the  depredations  of  the 
lions,  and  the  constant  loss  of  the  other 
animals,  and  Johnny  Goff  was  given  authcr- 
ity  to  hunt  the  lions  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  national  preserve,  which 
covers  an  untamed  region  of  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. And  Goff  estimates  the  time  required 
for  the  big  hunt  at  not  less  than  five  years. 

Goff  is  an  expert  lion  hunter.  He  knows 
their  caprices  better  than  most  hill-con- 
querors. The  White  River  country,  in  which 
he  lives,  is  now  almost  rid  of  the  clumsy 
bear,  for  hunting  parties  have  scoured  it 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  bear  does  not  hide 
easily;  but  the  tawny  lion  still  creeps  along 
the  flat  tops  and  through  the  ravines,  and 
Goff  himself  has  administered  the  "last 
rites"  to  nearly  three  hundred  on  and 
around  his  ranch. 

What  wonder  that  he  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  five  years  of  unquestioned 
ownership  of  the  grand  region  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, the  "summit  of  the  world"? 

From  his  broad  cowboy  hat  to  his  wide 
walk  Johnny  Goff  is  a  man  that  the  hills 
alone  could  mould— modest,  big-hearted, 
and  as  fearless  as  the  beasts  he  conquers. 

DE   JULIEN,    AN    UNKNOWN 
EXPLORER 

IN  1869  Major  John  Wesley  Powell  made 
the  first  officially  recorded  trip  through 
the  most  formidable  stretches  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  has  received  public  honor 
and  recognition  as  the  pioneer  white  man 
to  explore  its  mysteries.  But  now  comes 
an  unknown,  De  Julien,  to  make  mute 
claim  to  the  honor. 

For  seventy  years  history  has  passed 
him  by,  and  the  biographer  has  failed  to 
save  his  name  from  the  dust  heap  of  the 
forgotten,  but  that  he  was  first  to  accom- 
plish an  all  but  superhuman  feat  there  can 
be  no  dispute. 

A  recent  comparison  of  notes  between 
members  of  different  expeditions  has  es- 
tablished that  one  De  Julien  as  far  back  as 
1836  shot  the  cataracts  and  escaped  un- 
scathed.    It  is  not   in   pictured   books  or 


elaborate  government 
is  recorded,  bi'^  K^'t«7rv 
canyon  walls: 


government  reports  that  his  feat 

is  recorded,  but  by  two  plain  cuttings  on  the 
Us: 


"DE  JULIEN,  1836." 
Robert  Brewster  Stanton  saw  the  name 
at  the  head  of  Narrow  Canyon,  below  the 
cataracts;  the  writer  saw  it  above  the 
cataracts  and  near  the  foot  of  Labyrinth 
Canyon,  and  the  same  date,  1836,  is  at- 
tached to  both  inscriptions.  Segregated 
one  from  the  other  no  especial  significance 
attaches  to  either  inscription,  but  placed 
together  they  tell  a  story  of  rare  daring. 
A  third  cutting  of  the  name  has  recently 
been  found  by  a  party  of  prospectors  on 
Hellroaring  Bottom. 

One  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  life 
of  the  man  who  did  this  brave  thing  and 
went  on  about  his  business.  With  Powell 
the  task  was  deliberately  planned.  First 
he  came  and  looked  down  the  canyons. 
Then  he  returned,  months  after,  to  make  a 
short  voyage  in  order  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking.  After  months  spent 
in  designing  boats  to  meet  every  conceiv- 
able requirement  of  the  trip,  having  them 
built  of  the  most  approved  materials, 
stocking  them  with  everything  that  could 
be  needed,  filling  boats  with  life  preservers 
and  providing  every  safeguard,  he  finally 


embarked  on  an  expedition  that  required 
four  boats  and  nine  companions.  The 
name  of  De  Julien  standing  alone  in  the 
rocks  seems  to  testify  that  he  alone  was 
crew  of  whatever  manner  of  boat  bore  him 
through  the  cataracts. 

In  1836  there  were  a  few  hardy  spirits 
wandering  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  could  have  set  up  the  occupation  of 
trapping  against  a  charge  of  vagabondage. 
It  was  the  mountains,  the  wilds,  that  won 
them,  not  the  pelt  that  stood  for  pelf.  It 
was  the  word  of  the  trail  that  to  cross  the 
river  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the 
salt  lake  one  must  go  to  Gunnison's  Cross- 
ing. It  might  have  been  Bridger  or  one  of 
Vanderburgh's  chain  or  an  "A.  F.  C. "  man 
who  passed  the  word  to  De  Julien  when  they 
met  on  the  Yampa,  or  at  the  hot  springs 
in  Middle  Park,  when  they  were  exchang- 
ing data  on  trails  and  creeks  before  each 
rolled  into  his  blanket  under  the  pine  to 
take  up  his  solitary  trail  next  morning. 
De  Julien  was  going  west.  Perhaps  before 
the  end  of  the  next  day  he  was  sorry  he 
had  failed  to  ask  why  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  Gunnison's  Crossing  to  ford  the  river. 
That  necessity  became  a  mystery;  it  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  a  thing  that  needed  an 
explanation. 

Now  he  was  at  Gunnison's  Crossing  and 


The  Majo7-  Powell  crew  sawing  wood  for  their  boat  building. 


in  part  understood,  for  the  canyon  walls  here 
open  into  a  park.  On  the  north  the  Green 
emerges  from  precipitous  and  narrow  walls 
only  to  disappear  again  into  a  like  slit 
through  the  country  rock  to  no  one  knew 
where.     It  was  a  thing  to  be  looked  into. 

The  name  itself  suggests  possibilities. 
In  the  land  whence  trappers  of  such  names 
come  there  are  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  thrill  of  the  leaping  canoe. 
Those  things  remain  long  in  the  blood  and 
when  one  has  been  seasons  away  from 
home.  There  is  no  boat,  but  one  has  a  belt 
axe,  and  that,  given  timber,  means  a  boat 
to  one  from  up  St.  Lawrence  way.  There 
is  Cottonwood  for  a  dug-out  or,  better  still, 
oak  for  ribs.  One  would  not  be  a  trapper 
could  he  not  tan  a  deer  hide. 

There  is  none  to  know  when  Dejulien, 
throwing  in  his  blanket,  his  camp  kit,  his 
sack  of  grub,  placing  his  gun  safely  in  the 
bottom,  making  sure  that  his  axe  and  knife 
are  fast  in  the  belt,  steps  into  a  canoe  built 
by  his  own  hands  and  in  anticipation  pushes 
lightly  from  the  low  bank  of  Gunnison 
park.  As  it  gains  the  current  the  shell 
rocks  beneath  his  feet,  he  turns  the  pad- 
dle to  hold  the  head  midstream.  The 
swiftly  moving  but  unruffled  waters  have 
suddenly,  as  though  enraged  at  this  first 
insult  upon  them,  seized  the  light  boat  and 
tossed  it  like  a  toy  from  left  to  right  with 


the  speed  of  an  arrow.  The  combat  would 
be  brief,  but  the  real  thing  while  it  lasted 
and  enough  to  make  Dejulien  glad  that  he 
had  come. 

There  follow  then  several  days  of  expec- 
tation. He  must  now  and  then  leave  the 
current  and  haul  up  the  canoe  on  the  sandy, 
timbered  bottoms  formed  in  bends  and 
bays  of  the  canyon  walls.  One  cannot  live 
on  the  scenery  and  there  is  game  in  the 
bottoms.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty miles  of  drifting  on  a  six-mile  current 
through  ever  new  grandeurs  of  steadily 
heightening  walls;  but  as  one  follows  the 
windings  of  the  river  the  walls,  closing  be- 
hind and  as  yet  unopened  ahead,  leave  but 
a  few  rods  of  river  in  view. 

That  De  Julien  was  an  observer  goes  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  ranger  of  the  wilds; 
but  the  suggestion  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing worthy  of  record  must  have  come  late; 
it  may  have  been  after  the  canyon  walls 
had  climbed  to  such  heights  above  the 
river  channel  that  they  forced  the  fact  upon 
him  that  the  world  had  never  heard  of  such. 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  cliff-dwellers  who 
had  come  and  gone  and  left  no  tangible 
record  may  have  influenced  the  action. 
Finding  a  favorable  point  in  the  cliflfs  he 
pulled  his  boat  alongside  and  with  firm 
stroke  drove  his  axe  patiently  and  pains- 
takingly against  the  rock  face  until  he  had 
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,l3'  called  "a  chit  huu.^e,   '  whe-re  De  Julien  passed  th 


cut  there,  so  deep  that  ages  will  leave  un- 
changed, his  name  in  letters  a  foot  in  height. 

With  little  warning  the  river  a  few  yards 
below  suddenly  becomes  a  fury.  Soon  it 
was  a  struggle  against  death.  Words  can- 
not depict  the  combat  he  was  soon  called 
upon  to  engage  in  few  since  him,  after  be- 
ing told  by  Powell  what  is  there  to  see  and 
meet,  have  cared  to  brave  the  awful  cata- 
clysm of  waters  that  tear  down  that  tail 
race  of  hell,  grinding  granite  boulders  to 
pulp,  tossing  them  like  pebbles,  and  crunch- 
ing huge  fallen  masses  of  the  cliffs. 

Break  Niagara  into  a  series  of  a  score  of 
falls  extendmg  from  its  present  brink  to  the 
head  of  the  whirlpool  rapids;  convert  the 
buildings  of  the  cities  on  its  banks  into 
granite  boulders  and  pile  them  into  the 
river,  and  drop  all  between  canyon  walls 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  you  would 
form  some  conception  of  Cataract  Canyon. 

Hours  of  this,  man  and  boat  shuttle- 
cocks in  a  mad  game,  then  a  sudden  calm 
as  his  craft  shot  swiftly  into  unruffled 
waters.  For  long  he  drifted  with  the  cur- 
rent, but  the  boat  had  been  built  on  St. 


Lawrence  lines  and  drifted  true.  Then 
came  returning  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
man,  deep  down  here,  thousands  of  feet 
from  the  earth's  true  surface,  but  living  and 
sound,  and  the  thing  he  had  achieved  must 
have  been  worth  while.  No  doubt  at  this 
thought,  as  the  conception  of  it  all  illumi- 
nated his  mind  in  a  flash,  he  slapped  his 
thigh,  exclaimed  "By  gar!"  and  grasping 
the  paddle  he  would  cling  to  sq  long  as 
life  itself,  he  shot  the  boat  from  the  current 
to  against  the  smooth  rock  face  of  the 
towering  wall  and  drawing  his  belt  axe 
again  set  to  cutting  his  name. 

A  few  suns  more  and  he  was  at  the  point 
where  it  looked  possible  to  scale  the  walls 
to  reach  the  world  again.  It  would  be  the 
same  route  from  which  Powell  emerged 
with  his  depleted  party  from  the  canyon 
thirty-three  years  later  to  send  to  the 
world  the  record  of  what  he  was  free  to 
claim  an  unequaled  achievement.  But  De 
Julien  had  none  to  whom  to  report.  The 
chances  are  that  he  was  remembering  again 
that  he  was  a  trapper,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  cease  play  and  get  to  work.     Burning  to 
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tell  it  all  to  another 
he  no  doubt  was,  and 
we  can  imagine  him 
making  haste  to  at- 
tempt, with  many 
exclamations  and 
shoulder  shrugs  and 
much  gesticulating, 
to  relate  it  all  to  the 
first  voyageur  who 
came  his  way,  only 
to  have  it  received 
with  shakings  of  the 
head. 

Whence  he  came  k"'" 
or  whither  he  went  W 
the  books  are  silent.  p 
That  he  worked  his  i: 
way  south  to  the  In-  ;'. 
dian  pueblos  on  the  fe 
eastern  bank  of  the 
river  is  most  prob- 
able, and  possibly  M 
he  recrossed  it  again 
at  the  point  later 
known  as  Fort  Yuma  where  Craig's  ferry- 
boat ran  in  1849,  and  from  there  went  on  to 
California;  probably,  because  that  was  the 
route  trappers  followed  in  those  days,  and 
to  the  voyageur  there  is  an  enticement  in 
the  land  that  lies  beyond. 


He  Wulhall— , 
rough-riders 


Your  voyageur  is 
wise  in  the  ways  of 
man  as  of  nature.  De 
Julien  kept  his  story 
to  himself.  White, 
a  prospector,  who 
thirty-one  years  later 
came  out  in  all  but 
dying  condition  from 
the  river  at  near  the 
same  point  De  Julien 
probably  emerged, 
told  of  having  been 
chased  with  his  part- 
ner by  Utes  into 
Grand  River,  of 
building  a  raft  and 
floating  down  to  the 
Colorado,  of  then  en- 
countering cataracts 
which,  while  they  had 
killed  his  partner  had 
ne  of  the  lunst  fearless  miraculouslv  Spared 

n  the  world.  ,  .  /  ,    ^ 

him,  was  set  down  as 
a  teller  of  wild  tales, 
and  so  stands  to-day  in  the  history  of  the  riv- 
er, enshrined  in  fame  as  a  monumental  liar. 
Powell  had  witnesses  to  verify  his  report 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  wonder  of  the 
world  and  so  was  believed.  De  Julien  was 
alone;   he  cut  his  record  and  left  it  to  time. 


Little  Mildred  Mulhall — who  throws  obstinate  ponies. 
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THREE    GIRLS    WHO   RIDE 
BRONCHOS 

'T'HE  West  has  known  and  rejoiced  in  the 
■'•  Mulhallsfor  years,  and  now,  at  length, 
they  have  seen  and  conquered  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  The  moment  which  swells 
Colonel  Mulhall's  chest  with  pride  is  when 
his  three  girls  are  cavorting  on  untamed 
mustangs  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  spec- 
tacle which  would  cause  the  average  parent 
to  curl  up  with  heart  failure. 

"They  were  cradled  in  the  saddle,  they 
chose  the  lariat  to  the  skipping  rope,  and 
I'm  the  daddy  of  'em  all,"  is  his  boast. 

This  home  of  theirs  embraces  eighty 
thousand  acres,  with  stabling  for  a  hundred 
horses  and  room  for  unnumbered  cattle. 
President  Roosevelt  has  enjoyed  the  life  of 
the  Mulhall  ranch,  and  when  he  was  making 
a  western  tour  during  his  vice-presidential 
campaign,  he  fled  the  path  political  to 
spend  two  days  here,  riding  over  the  vast 
domain,  hunting  jack-rabbits  and  coyotes, 
and  eating  hot  cornbread  and  fried  chicken 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  with  all  the  democratic 
spirit  of  his  sturdy  host. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  this  remarkable 
family  is  Miss  Bossy  Mulhall.  The  late 
Charles  Hoyt,  the  playwright,  was  a  guest 
on  this  ranch  while  he  was  writing  most  of 
"A  Texas  Steer,"  and  Miss  Bossy  may  be 
called  the  original  of  the  part  of  the  breezy 
maiden  who  delighted  the  play-going  world 
for  many  years.  Miss  Bossy,  in  real  life, 
has  done  things  too  big  and  striking  to  be 
put  on  the  cramping  stage.  Two  years  ago, 
she  and  her  sister  Lucille  took  charge  of 
the  task  of  driving  seven  hundred  steers 
from  the  Panhandle  country,  three  hundred 
miles,  to  the  home  ranch.  It  was  a  heavy 
undertaking,  in  all  kinds  of  bad  weather, 
but  the  two  girls  achieved  it  without  mis- 
hap, and  were  most  unmistakably  in  com- 
mand, over  cattle,  mess  wagon,  and  cow- 
boy herders. 

Miss  Bossy  does  not  do  as  much  break- 
neck riding  as  of  yore,  and  the  leading  figure 
of  this  dashing  group  is  Miss  Lucille.  She 
is  nineteen  years  old,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
proficient  and  daring  rough-riders  alive. 
This  sweeping  assertion  does  not  bar  the 
ablest  cowboys  in  all  the  West,  as  this  slip 
of  a  girl  has  proven  time  and  again.  In 
1903,  for  example,  she  was  one  of  the  con- 
testants in  a  carnival  of  horsemanship  and 


skill  with  the  lariat  at  Fort  Worth,  in  which 
the  champions  of  all  the  cattle  states  were 
risking  their  necks  for  honors.  Lucille 
Mulhall  carried  off  a  thousand  dollar  dia- 
mond medal  for  roping  and  tying  a  steer  in 
the  shortest  time  against  all  comers.  At 
Wichita,  in  a  similar  contest,  her  steer 
broke  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  she  put  her 
broncho  over  a  five-foot  fence  after  the 
runaway,  roped,  threw  and  tied  the  "crit- 
ter," a  second  and  a  half  inside  the  record. 
Her  world's  record  for  this  hazardous  feat 
was  made  at  South  Alister,  I.  T.,  where 
Miss  Lucille  roped  and  tied  three  steers  in 
30J,  40  and  40  4-5  seconds  respectively — 
figures  that  amazed  the  experts. 

This  desperate  pastime  requires  that  you 
first  catch  your  steer,  which  is  a  crazy 
mountain  of  a  brute  charging  headlong  to 
get  away  from  you,  while  you  lasso  him 
with  a  lariat  from  the  back  of  a  cow-pony. 
Throwing  and  tying  the  steer  are  not  such 
diversions  as  would  seem  attractive  to 
feminine  skill,  especially  when  the  girl  is 
a  refined,  mild-mannered  young  woman, 
slender  of  waist  and  wrist,  blonde  and 
dainty  to  look  upon. 

Little  Mildred  Mulhall  was  adopted  into 
the  family.  She  is  only  ten  years  old,  but 
her  courage  and  skill  are  full-grown.  She 
rides  astride,  wearing  breeches  and  buck- 
skin leggings,  and  backs  any  pony  that 
happens  to  come  along,  always  sticking 
like  the  proverbial  burr.  It  is  related  of 
her  that  when  Colonel  "Zach"  planned  a 
chase  after  jack-rabbits  with  greyhounds 
to  entertain  a  party  of  guests,  Mildred  got 
wind  of  the  joyous  programme.  She  there- 
upon wrote  out  her  own  "excuse"  to  the 
school  teacher,  saying  that  "the  governor 
was  coming  home  and  she  had  to  go  rabbit 
hunting  with  him." 

The  family  has  been  seen  much  in  ex- 
hibitions, yet  they  cannot  be  classed  as 
professionals,  for  Colonel  Mulhall  does  not 
"need  the  money."  He  is  proud  of  his 
daughters  and  his  cowboys  and  his  ponies, 
and  the  joy  of  "doing  stunts"  partly  ex- 
plains their  frequent  appearances  in  public. 
Diana  has  been  the  foremost  lady  of  the 
chase  and  the  hardy  outdoor  life  in  song 
and  story  through  the  centuries.  But  it  is 
safe  betting  that  the  vigorous  goddess  could 
not  have  climbed  aboard  a  bucking  bron- 
cho without  being  tossed  on  her  classic 
head. 


The  woodland  path  past  the  ghttering  birches. 


i-liilc  she  was  in  miJ-ulr  ihc  owl  swuoped  and  struck. 
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CHAPTER  V 

{Continued) 

It  was  irresolution,  rather,  and  an  im- 
pulse to  flight.  So  it  came  about  that 
as  Red  Fox  advanced  his  enmity  began 
to  cool,  till  his  motive  in  drawing  near  was 
little  more  than  a  desire  to  find  out  what 
the  visitor  wanted.  The  angry  ridge  of 
hair  along  his  neck  and  shoulders  sank 
down,  the  dangerous  gleam  faded  out  of  his 
alert  eyes.  The  stranger,  waiting  on  tip- 
toe, seemed  always  on  the  point  of  running 
away;  yet  never  did,  but  kept  watching 
Red  Fox's  approach  over  her  shoulder. 

When  he  found  himself  within  half  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  diffident  stranger,  Red 
Fox  halted  and  sat  up,  his  head  cocked 
sideways,  his  jaws  half  open,  his  tongue 
lightly  hanging  out,  his  face  a  picture  of 
bland  but  eager  interest.  The  stranger, 
apparently  somewhat  reassured,  now  per- 
mitted herself  to  sit  down  also,  turning 
so  as  to  face  him.  In  this  position  they 
eyed  each  other  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  mutually  benevolent.  Then  Red  Fox 
jumped  up  briskly,  trotted  over  to  the  vis- 
itor, and  sniffed  at  her  cordially.  Both 
seemed  highly  gratified  at  the  encounter; 
and  after  gamboling  together  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  chasing  each  other  about, 
they  went  ofi"  side  by  side  through  the 
underbrush,  seemingly  bent  upon  a  part- 
nership in  the  chase. 

Filled  with  pride  and  an  exultation  ut- 
terly new  to  his  heart,  Red  Fox  trotted  on 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  slim  companion 
at  his  side,  his  eyes  wrinkled  and  mouth 
open  in  an  expression  of  foolish  content. 
The  young  she,  however,  kept  her  eyes  and 
wits  about  her,  keen  for  the  hunt  and  ap- 
parently indifi'erent  to  her  conquest.  Here 
she  pounced  upon  an  unwary  foraging 
mouse.  Here  she  captured  a  maimed 
snowbird  as  it  was  hopping  in  panic  fear 
toward  the  covert  of  a  juniper  thicket. 
And  at  last,  creeping  with  indescribable 
stealth  around  the  roots  of  a  huge  beech- 


tree,  she  seized  a  drowsing  rabbit  which 
her  skillful  nose  had  discovered  to  her. 
Her  skill  and  prowess  delighted  Red  Fox 
beyond  measure;  and  as  the  twain  feasted 
together  on  the  stained  snow  their  mating 
was  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  long- 
eared  victim. 

After  this  capture  the  pair  turned  back 
homeward  by  a  long  circuit  which  brought 
them  close  to  the  skirts  of  the  settlement. 
Here,  as  luck  would  have  it,  their  fresh 
trail  was  picked  up  by  the  half-breed  hound 
as  he  was  trotting  lazily  down  the  road  to 
visit  the  farm  of  his  comrade,  the  black- 
and-white  mongrel.  So  fresh  and  so  allur- 
ing was  the  scent  that  he  could  not  wait  for 
company,  but  broke  into  joyous  cry  and 
dashed  into  the  woods  alone. 

Red  Fox  and  his  mate  were  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  road  when  that  omi- 
nous sound  arose  on  the  clear,  frosty  air. 
They  stopped  short,  stood,  each  with  a  foot 
uplifted,  as  motionless  as  statues,  and  lis- 
tened critically.  There  was  but  one  voice 
in  the  cry.  Plainly  there  was  but  one  foe 
in  pursuit.  They  looked  at  each  other 
searchingly,  and  seemed  to  come  to  an 
understanding  without  discussion.  Then 
they  resumed  their  journey,  trotting  per- 
haps a  little  faster  than  before,  but  cer- 
tainly not  running  away.  Red  Fox  was 
in  no  mood  to  run  away;  and  his  slim  com- 
rade seemed  to  have  lost  that  timorousness 
of  nature  which  she  had  displayed  toward 
himself  a  few  hours  earlier. 

As  they  were  making  no  haste,  the  voice 
of  the  pursuing  enemy  drew  swiftly  nearer. 
At  last  it  was  just  the  other  side  of  a  line 
of  young  spruce  trees,  not  two  score  paces 
behind  them.  Red  Fox's  heart  was  thump- 
ing, but  there  was  no  thought  of  flight  in  it. 
He  stopped  and  whirled  about  to  face  the 
peril.  As  he  did  so  the  she  fox  turned 
with  him,  undaunted  as  he.  Then,  with  a 
soft  crashing  of  fir-branches,  the  loud  ene- 
my burst  into  view. 

The  dog  had  covered  half  the  space  be- 
tween before  he  seemed  to  notice  that  the 
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two  foxes  were  not  fleeing,  but  awaiting 
him.  He  was  surprised,  and  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, while  the  high-carried  feather  of  his 
tail  drooped  in  indecision.  This  but  for  a 
second  or  two,  however;  for  what  were 
these  two  slender  antagonists  to  him? 
Finding  voice  again,  he  dashed  forward, 
and  the  two  foxes,  with  a  shrill,  threaten- 
ing bark,  ran  to  meet  him. 

Now  the  half-breed's  specialty  was  dis- 
tinctly not  fighting,  but  trailing;  and  he 
was  taken  aback  by  this  most  unexpected 
and  irregular  attitude  of  the  two  foxes. 
As  he  hesitated,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  demoralizing  mix-up. 
Frantically  he  snapped  his  big  jaws  at  his 
elusive  assailants,  but  got  only  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  soft  fur,  so  nimble  were  they.  But 
in  the  meantime  he  was  getting  bitten 
smartly  on  both  hind  legs,  and  slashed  on 
neck  and  dewlap  till  the  blood  ran  copi- 
ously. Those  assaults  upon  his  hind  legs 
terrified  him  particularly.  He  was  afraid 
of  getting  hamstrung.  This  fear  in  a 
moment  grew  into  a  panic.  With  all  his 
strength  he  shook  himself  free.  With  his 
proud  tail  tucked  shamelessly  between  his 
legs,  he  turned  and  fled  for  home.  The 
two  foxes  ran  after  him  a  little  way,  in 
mere  pretense  of  pursuit,  then,  extremely 
elated  over  their  easy  triumph,  resumed 
their  journey  toward  the  den  on  the  hill- 
side. 

CHAPTER  VI 

BURNING    SPUR    AND     BLINDING    CLAW 

The  newcomer  took  to  the  dry,  warm 
burrow  very  kindly,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  enlarge  it  beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  Red  Fox  himself.  Once  fairly  settled, 
the  two  adopted  separate  ranges.  Red  Fox 
hunting  down  the  valley  and  eastward 
along  the  lower  slopes,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  more  perilous  tract;  while  his 
mate  took  the  safer  region  to  westward  of 
the  den,  where  there  were  no  settlements 
and  no  dogs,  and  only  an  occasional  camp 
of  harmless  lumbermen  to  beware  of. 
Lynxes  and  bears,  of  course,  were  more 
numerous  on  her  range,  but  these  she  well 
knew  how  to  evade,  so  she  troubled  her 
head  little  about  them.  It  was  man,  and 
the  ways  of  man,  and  the  allies  and  follow- 
ers of  man,  that  held  her  shrewd  spirit  in 
awe. 


During  the  first  part  of  the  winter  the 
abundance  which  had  marked  the  preced- 
ing autumn  continued.  But  soon  after 
Christmas  a  succession  of  heavy  snow- 
falls, followed  by  tremendous  and  unrelent- 
ing frosts,  made  game  very  scarce.  Many 
of  the  weaker  birds  and  animals  died  of 
cold  or  starvation.  Others  took  refuge  in 
their  securest  coverts.  Some  of  the  win- 
ter dwellers,  among  the  birds,  unwillingly 
drifted  south  to  more  hospitable  skies; 
while  down  from  the  north  came  hungry 
flocks  of  crossbills  and  big,  stupid,  rosy- 
headed  grosbeaks,  followed  by  those  sav- 
age and  insatiable  marauders,  the  white 
arctic  hawk  and  the  great  white  arctic 
owl.  These  dangerous  intruders  on  the 
range  played  havoc  among  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  the  mice  and  grouse  and  crows, 
who  were  all  unused  to  their  mode  of  at- 
tack and  apt  to  be  deceived  by  their  color. 
Scarce  as  game  was  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
they  speedily  made  it  scarcer;  and  the 
foxes  hated  them  virulently. 

In  this  lean  season  the  thoughts  of  Red 
Fox  turned  longingly  to  the  protected  and 
well-fed  dependents  of  the  dangerous  men 
creatures.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not  per- 
mit himself  to  visit  the  hen-roosts  of  the 
neighboring  valley  farms.  He  was  too  sa- 
gacious to  invite  fate.  But  he  remembered 
that  over  toward  Ringwaak,  across  the 
ridge,  on  the  range  of  a  rival  fox,  there 
were  other  hen-roosts  and  duck -pens. 
And  one  night  when  there  was  a  late-set- 
ting moon  he  started  over  the  ridge,  while 
his  mate  set  out  for  a  rabbit  hunt  among 
the  fir  thickets  to  the  northwest  of  the 
buried  and  silent  brook. 

On  a  certain  farm,  sleeping  in  the  blue- 
white,  frosty  moonlight.  Red  Fox  found 
the  little  door  of  the  chicken  house  left  open 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold.  There  was  no 
dog  on  that  farm.  The  low-roofed,  roomy 
cabin  was  silent,  and  no  light  gleamed 
from  its  windows.  The  barn  was  quiet, 
save  for  the  hushed  munching  of  the  cows  in 
their  stanchions,  and  the  occasional  stamp- 
ing of  the  restless  horses  in  their  stalls.  A 
big  gray  cat,  footing  in  leisurely  fashion 
across  the  snowy  yard,  caught  sight  of  the 
prowling,  brush-tailed  visitor,  and  with  a 
frightened  pfiff  scuttled  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  woodshed,  yowling  angrily.  Red  Fox 
eyed  her  for  a  second,  decided  that  she  was 
a  negligible  factor  in   his   problem,   and 
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poked  his  sharp  nose  cautiously  into  the 
little  door  of  the  chicken  house.  The  smell 
within  of  warm,  fat,  well-fed,  comfortable 
hens  was  most  alluring.  He  yielded  to 
the  delicate  temptation,  and  slipped  in. 

The  moonlight  streamed,  a  wide,  white 
flood,  through  a  spacious  window  just  op- 
posite the  roosts.  Red  Fox  saw  at  once 
that  the  farmer  had  arranged  the  roosts 
with  the  utmost  consideration  for  a  fox's 
lack  of  skill  in  climbing.  The  hens  were 
fat  and  heavy — mostly  of  mixed  Brahma, 
Cochin,  and  Plymouth  Rock  descent — so 
their  owner  had  placed  a  long,  sloping 
plank,  with  cleats  across  it,  to  enable 
them  to  hop  up  to  their  perches  without 
the  effort  of  flight.  Moreover,  the  perches 
themselves  were  arranged  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  above  a  broad  shelf,  which  served 
to  protect  the  nests  underneath.  It  was 
altogether  a  most  up-to-date  arrangement, 
in  the  approved  design  of  the  poultry 
books.  But  if  Red  Fox  had  had  the 
designing  of  it  himself  he  could  not  have 
made  it  to  meet  his  own  requirements  more 
perfectly. 

Pausing  just  inside  the  door,  in  a  patch 
of  black  shadow,  he  carefully  and  calcu- 
latingly surveyed  the  perches.  The  hens 
were  all  asleep,  but  the  cock,  a  wary 
sleeper,  was  awake.  He  had  heard  no 
noise  from  Red  Fox's  furtive  entrance,  but 
some  subtle  perception  of  danger  had  awak- 
ened him.  His  keen,  bold  eyes  detected 
something  unusual  in  that  patch  of  shadow. 
Stretching  out  his  neck  and  fine,  snaky 
head  he  uttered  a  long-drawn  quee-ee-ee-ee 
of  warning  interrogation. 

Red  Fox  paid  no  attention  to  this  soft, 
unterrifying  sound.  Having  made  up  his 
mind,  he  darted  fearlessly  up  the  sloping 
plank,  ran  along  the  raised  platform,  and 
seized  the  fourth  hen  from  the  end,  a 
fat,  alluring,  thick-feathered  Brahma.  One 
quick  crunch  of  his  jaws  on  the  victim's 
neck,  and  the  fluttering  mass  of  feathers 
made  no  more  struggle.  Red  Fox  jerked 
the  prize  across  his  shoulders,  turned  and 
trotted  quite  deliberately  down  the  plank. 
When  he  was  about  half  way  down,  how- 
ever, a  most  astonishing  thing  happened. 
He  was  all  at  once  enveloped,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  cloud  of  buflfeting  wings,  something 
sharp  and  apparently  burning  hot  drove 
deep  into  the  side  of  his  neck,  and  a  heavy, 
soft  body  struck  him  so  vehemently  that 


he  rolled  completely  over  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  floor,  while  the  limp,  sprawling  mass 
of  his  victim  tumbled  over  his  face,  blind- 
ing and  confusing  him. 

The  cock,  who  had  been  watching  with 
such  alert  suspicion,  was  not  of  the  same 
breed  as  the  hens.  He  was  no  awkward 
Cochin  or  Brahma,  but  a  long-spurred, 
hard-feathered,  clean-headed  thoroughbred 
black-red  Game.  This  was  Red  Fox's  mis- 
fortune. 

As  Red  Fox  picked  himself  up,  bewil- 
dered, the  cock  flew  again,  buffeting  his 
head  again  with  strong,  swift  wings,  and 
again  striking  one  of  those  dagger-like 
spurs  into  his  neck.  The  wound  gave  a 
burning  anguish;  and  this  time  it  was  dan- 
gerously near  the  root  of  the  ear,  which 
gave  Red  Fox  a  qualm  of  apprehension. 
What  if  that  elusive  weapon  should  find  his 
eyes  ?  Filled  with  rage  he  made  a  savage 
rush  at  his  trim  assailant.  But  the  cock 
was  ready,  cool  and  sagacious.  Springing 
lightly  into  the  air  he  evaded  the  ani- 
mal's rush,  sailed  clean  over  his  head,  and 
in  passing  delivered  another  of  those  daunt- 
ing spur  strokes.  The  point  went  deep 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  enemy's  snout, 
about  an  inch  below  the  eye.  The  pain 
was  intense;  but  the  terror  of  those  strokes 
counted  for  more  than  the  pain  with  Red 
Fox.  He  could  take  punishment  with  un- 
surpassable pluck,  but  the  risk  of  losing  his 
eyes  filled  him  with  panic.  He  wanted  no 
more  to  do  with  this  strange  and  terrible 
antagonist.  With  head  low  down,  to  shun 
a  repetition  of  the  stroke,  he  darted  out 
through  the  little  door.  As  he  went,  those 
dread  wings  beat  again  upon  his  back,  and 
both  spurs  sank  into  his  rump.  Thor- 
oughly cowed,  he  fled  in  ignominy  across 
the  field  and  into  the  woods.  The  shrill 
crowing  of  the  victor  taunted  him,  echoing 
at  his  heels  across  the  radiant  snow. 

Into  the  deep  shadows  he  fled,  over  the 
snow-hidden  brook,  across  the  little,  shin- 
ing glades,  through  the  dense  fir  thickets, 
the  tangled,  leafless  underbrush,  the  huge, 
silent  groves  of  ancient  trees,  and  never 
paused  till  he  came  in  view  of  the  familiar 
bank  on  the  hillside  and  the  juniper  bush 
behind  which  lay  the  door  of  his  den. 
Here  he  halted  for  a  second.  But  as  he 
did  so  he  saw  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  above 
the  den,  a  sight  which  drove  all  the  panic 
terror  out  of  his  heart.     Forgetting  his  pain 
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and  his  bleeding  wounds  he  uttered  a  shrill 
yelp  of  fury  and  dashed  forward  again  at 
a  pace  which  no  terror  had  had  power  to 
teach  his  feet. 

While  Red  Fox  was  suffering  his  castiga- 
tion  at  the  wings  and  spurs  of  the  heroic 
gamecock,  his  mate  was  trotting  home- 
ward from  a  fairly  successful  hunt  among 
the  boulders  of  the  upper  ridge.  As  she 
came  noiselessly  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
her  back  to  the  glare  of  moonlight,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  weasel  approaching,  some 
distance  away  among  the  tree  trunks. 
Perceiving  from  his  manner  that  she  had 
not  been  detected,  she  slipped  behind  the 
screen  of  a  thin  bush,  crouched,  and  waited 
for  the  weasel  to  come  to  his  doom.  Nearer, 
nearer  he  came;  and  tenser,  tenser  grew  the 
attitude  of  the  ambushed  hunter,  as  she 
held  herself  gathered  for  the  final  spring 
and  rush. 

It  chanced  that  in  the  meantime  one  of 
those  great,  silent  white  marauders  from 
the  north  was  winnowing  soundlessly 
through  the  spaces  of  the  woods,  his  round, 
bright  eyes,  hard  like  glass,  glaring  into 
every  bush  and  covert.  He  was  fiercely 
hungry.  The  weasel,  approaching  through 
the  broken  shadows,  he  did  not  see;  but 
the  fox,  crouching  behind  the  little  bush, 
he  could  not  help  seeing.  The  direction  of 
his  wide,  downy-feathered  wings  changed 
instantly,  and  he  swept  up  behind  the  un- 
suspecting fox  like  a  drifting  wraith  of 
white  vapor.  The  weasel  just  then  seemed 
near  enough  to  be  rushed;  so  the  fox  sprang 
right  through  the  bush.  Even  while  she 
was  in  mid-air  the  owl  swooped,  and  struck, 
his  terrible  talons  sinking  deep  into  her  loins 
and  back.  With  a  mighty  beating  of 
wings  and  yelpings  of  amazement  and  pain 
the  two  came  down  together  on  the  snow. 

Many  a  time  before  had  the  great  white 
owl  hunted  foxes,  and  conquered  them,  and 
devoured  them;  but  they  had  been  the  little 
arctic  foxes,  less  strong,  less  cunning,  and 
less  indomitable  than  their  ruddy,  southern 
kin.  Now  he  found  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  difficult  adventure.  In  spite  of  the 
cruel  pain  inflicted  by  those  gripping  talons, 
the  dauntless  little  vixen  writhed  backward 
and  upward,  and  bit  swiftly  with  snapping, 
slashing  jaws.  Three  times  she  tried  for  a 
hold,  undaunted  by  the  beating  of  the  great 
wings  which  strove,  but  not  quite  success- 
fully, to  lift  her  from  the  snow.    Three  times 


she  got  only  a  mouthful  of  downy,  clinging, 
choking  feathers.  Then,  her  quick  sagacity 
coming  to  her  aid  as  she  felt  herself  being 
lifted,  she  reached  further  up  and  caught 
the  base  of  the  enemy's  wing.  With  all 
the  strength  of  desperation  she  ground  her 
jaws  together,  and  presently  the  strong 
bones  went  with  a  crunch.  Instantly  she 
felt  herself  solid  on  the  snow  again.  The 
lifting  strain  ceased.  The  great  wing 
trailed  nervelessly. 

Crippled  though  he  was,  the  robber  from 
the  north  was  game.  It  was  no  longer 
hunting,  but  fighting,  that  he  found  him- 
self engaged  in,  and  at  an  unwonted,  ut- 
terly unexpected  disadvantage.  He  now 
brought  his  powerful  beak  into  play,  and 
tore  furiously  at  his  adversary's  flank. 
But  the  fox,  active  and  crafty,  kept  her 
hold  on  the  broken  wing,  and  strove  to 
force  the  owl  over  on  his  back.  The  latter 
had  to  loose  the  grip  of  his  talons  and  flap 
frantically  with  his  one  efl'ective  wing  to 
avert  this  fatal  catastrophe.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  his  knife-edged,  powerful 
beak,  hooked  like  a  sickle  for  the  rending 
of  tough  hides,  was  doing  bloody  work  on 
the  slim  vixen's  back  and  sides.  It  was 
just  at  this  point — while  the  issue  of  the 
battle  yet  hung  in  doubt  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  wise  onlooker  to  say  which  had  the 
advantage — that  Red  Fox  burst  upon  the 
scene. 

It  was  with  a  fighting  rage,  intensified 
by  shame  at  his  recent  defeat  as  well  as  by 
devotion  to  his  mate,  that  he  came  into  the 
fray.  In  utter  silence  he  darted  up  the 
bank,  and  sprang.  The  great  bird  saw, 
and  met  him  with  a  blinding  blow  of  his 
wing;  but  Red  Fox  in  the  next  in,stant  bore 
him  backward,  clawing  wildly  and  vainly 
flapping.  That  formidable  beak  tore  once 
and  again  into  Red  Fox's  flesh.  Then  the 
latter's  teeth  found  the  enemy's  throat; 
and  in  one  heart  beat  the  fight  came  to 
an  end.  The  great  bird  lay  motionless, 
sprawled  upon  his  back  on  the  blood- 
stained snow. 

The  two  foxes  touched  noses  sympa- 
thetically, then  fell  to  licking  each  other's 
wounds.  This  took  a  good  half  hour  of  that 
enduring  patience  in  which  the  wilderness 
kindred  are  so  marvelously  endowed.  The 
glass-clear  moonlight  bathed  the  two  in- 
timate figures  as  they  stood  there  pains- 
takingly caressing  on  the  open  crest  of  the 
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bank.  From  a  safe  refuge  near  by  the 
weasel  watched  them  for  a  long  time  in 
wonder,  hating  them,  but  rejoicing  at  the 
death  of  the  great  owl,  who  was  to  him  a 
far  more  dangerous  enemy  than  any  fox. 
At  length,  the  wounds  seeming  to  be  all 
adequately  doctored.  Red  Fox  slipped  down 
the  slope  and  into  the  den,  scrupulously 
ignoring  the  body  of  the  owl.  This  was 
his  mate's  prey,  and  he  would  not  seem  to 
claim  any  rights  in  it.  As  for  her,  she 
understood  her  rights  perfectly.  The  great, 
loose,  floppy  agglomeration  of  feathers  was 
too  much  for  her  to  carry  in  the  usual  fox 
fashion,  so  she  briskly  dragged  it  down  the 
slope  to  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Pulling 
one  wing  inside,  that  no  passing  forest 
thief  might  be  tempted  to  try  and  make 
off  with  it,  she  lay  down  just  within  and 
rested  with  her  fore-paws  upon  the  prize, 
waiting  till  they  both  should  feel  sufficiently 
rested  to  make  their  breakfast  upon  it.  A 
wandering  mink  slipped  by,  and  paused  to 
look  in  hostile  wonder  at  the  great  white 
marauder  of  the  north,  terrible  even  in 
death.  But  he  knew  that  sharp  eyes 
watched  him  from  within  the  den,  and  he 
had  no  mind  for  closer  investigation.  He 
darted  away  snakily  toward  the  brook, 
where  he  had  certain  hidden  runways 
beneath  the  edges  of  the  ice.  And  the 
bright  emptiness  of  the  cold  settled  down 
once  more  upon  the  forest. 

CHAPTER  VH 

THE     FOILING    OF    THE     TRAPS 

One  night  soon  after  these  painful  epi- 
sodes, while  the  moonlight  was  yet  bright 
on  the  glittering  wilderness,  the  two  foxes 
were  playing  together  in  the  shining  lane 
which  the  snow-covered  channel  of  the 
brook  made  through  the  forest.  Their 
wounds  had  given  little  trouble  to  their 
hardy  and  healthy  flesh.  Their  hunting 
had  been  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 
They  were  young,  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other;  and 
the  only  occupation  that  met  their  mood 
was  to  chase  each  other  round  and  round 
in  short  circles,  leaping  over  each  other's 
backs,  and  occasionally  grappling,  rising 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  biting  at  each  other's 
throats  with  every  pretense  of  ferocity. 
Unlike  dogs,  they  made  no  noise  in  their 


play,  except  for  the  hushed  rustle  and  pat- 
ter of  scurrying  and  pushing  feet,  the  oc- 
casional swish  and  crackle  of  the  bushes 
they  disturbed. 

Suddenly,  as  they  met  after  a  circling 
rush,  they  checked  themselves  as  they 
were  just  about  to  grapple,  and  stood  mo- 
tionless, staring  at  a  strange  trail.  It  was 
the  track  of  a  man  on  snow-shoes.  Their 
noses,  anxiously  inquiring,  presently  as- 
sured them  that  the  trail  was  many  hours 
old.  Then  they  subjected  it  to  the  most 
wondering  and  searching  examination. 
Surely  there  could  be  no  creature  with  such 
stupendous  feet  as  that  inhabiting  their 
wilderness.  But  if  there  were  it  behooved 
them  to  find  out  all  about  it,  the  more 
securely  to  avoid  encountering  such  a 
monster. 

About  these  great  tracks,  and  especially 
near  the  center  of  each,  where  the  depres- 
sion was  deepest,  there  clung  the  strong 
man  scent,  which  puzzled  them  the  more 
as  they  knew  that  the  feet  of  man  made  no 
such  prints.  Then  Red  Fox  identified  the 
scent  still  more  exactly,  recognizing  it  as 
that  of  his  especial  antipathy,  the  dreaded 
dispenser  of  fire  and  noise  and  death,  Jabe 
Smith.  Upon  this  he  came  to  realize  that 
the  gigantic  tracks  were  made  by  some- 
thing attached  to  Jabe  Smith's  feet.  For 
what  purpose,  or  to  what  use,  the  man 
should  so  enlarge  his  feet  Red  Fox  could 
not  conceive;  but  he  knew  that  men  were 
always  mysterious,  and  he  was  content  to 
let  the  question  go  at  that.  The  point 
that  interested  both  the  foxes  now  was, 
whither  did  the  tracks  lead?  What  was 
the  man's  business  here  in  their  woods? 

All  thought  of  play  laid  aside  they  now 
took  up  the  trail,  following  cautiously  and 
every  sense  on  the  alert.  The  trail  led 
toward  the  farthest  and  wildest  section  of 
the  she  fox's  range.  At  length  it  came  to 
a  halt,  where  it  crossed  a  well-marked  run- 
way of  her  own.  The  snow  was  trampled 
and  disturbed  at  this  point,  and  just  here, 
where  the  runway  was  narrowed  by  a  thick 
bush  on  either  side,  lay  the  frozen  head 
and  neck  of  a  chicken.  Red  Fox,  for  all 
his  natural  wariness,  was  starting  forward 
to  investigate  this  prize;  but  his  mate,  who 
had  somehow  obtained  a  certain  knowledge 
of  traps,  thrust  him  aside  so  brusquely  that 
he  realized  the  presence  of  an  unknown 
peril.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  noticed 
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that  at  that  point,  around  and  beneath  the 
chicken  head,  there  were  no  fox  tracks 
visible.  They  had  evidently  been  covered 
with  snow.  While  he  was  considering  this 
ominous  fact,  his  mate  moved  forward 
with  the  extreme  of  caution,  snififmg  at  the 
snow  before  every  step.  With  intense  in- 
terest he  watched  her,  realizing  that  she 
knew  something  of  which  he,  for  all  his 
craft,  was  ignorant.  In  a  moment  or  two 
she  stopped,  and  began  sniffing  around  the 
point  at  which  she  had  stopped.  The  care 
she  displayed  in  this  amounted  to  timidity, 
and  convinced  Red  Fox  that  something 
terribly  dangerous  lay  hidden  beneath  the 
snow.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  prudent 
investigator  began  to  dig,  pawing  away  the 
snow  with  light,  delicate,  surface  strokes; 
and  presently  she  revealed  a  small,  dark, 
menacing  thing,  made  of  the  same  hard, 
cold  substance  which  Red  Fox  had  ob- 
served that  so  many  of  man's  implements 
were  made  of.  The  snow  on  the  middle 
of  the  trap  the  wise  little  she  dared  not  dis- 
turb; and  she  flatly  discouraged  any  very 
close  examination  on  Red  Fox's  part. 
But  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  was 
one  of  the  cunningest  and  most  deadly  of 
all  the  devices  which  that  incomprehensible 
creature,  man,  was  wont  to  employ  against 
the  wild  kindreds.  And  she  also  made  him 
understand  that  unexpected  blessings,  like 
the  chicken  head,  or  other  unusual  dain- 
ties, when  found  scattered  with  seeming 
generosity  about  the  forest  ways,  were 
pretty  sure  to  indicate  at  least  one  trap  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Leaving  the 
treacherous  thing  unmasked,  so  that  no 
other  of  the  forest  dwellers  might  be  be- 
trayed by  it,  the  two  foxes  resumed  the 
trapper's  trail,  to  find  out  what  more 
treasons  he  had  plotted  against  the  wild 
folk. 

They  had  gone  but  a  little  way  farther 
when  a  great  noise  of  scrambling  and  strug- 
gling, just  ahead,  brought  them  to  a  sudden 
stop.  It  was  a  mysterious  and  daunting 
sound,  as  if  some  strong  creatures  were 
fighting,  voicelessly,  to  the  death.  With 
the  utmost  stealth  they  crept  forward, 
along  the  snow-shoe  trail,  and  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  terrifying  spectacle. 

Here  the  trapper  had  set  a  strong  snare 
of  copper  wire,  baiting  it  with  a  dead  rab- 
bit, which  crouched  in  lifelike  attitude  just 
behind  it,  under  a  bush.     A  huge  lynx. 


rash  with  hunger,  came  slinking  by  and 
saw  the  rabbit.  Straight  through  the 
snare  he  saw  the  apparently  heedless  vic- 
tim; but  he  did  not  see  the  slender,  bright 
loop  faintly  gleaming  among  the  green  fir- 
twigs.  Stealthily,  noiselessly  as  a  shadow, 
crouching  low,  his  great  round  eyes  coldly 
aflame,  he  crept  up  till  within  springing 
distance.  Then,  his  mighty  and  unerring 
spring!  His  huge  paws,  all  their  claws  ex- 
tended, clutched  the  dead  rabbit.  But  at 
the  same  instant  a  terrible  grip  clutched 
his  own  throat  chokingly. 

Forgetting  his  prize,  the  big  cat  sprang 
violently  aside,  with  a  spitting  screech  of 
terror.  At  the  first  jump  he  saw  no  sign 
of  his  foe,  though  that  clutch  was  still  on 
his  throat.  His  natural  courage  turned 
to  water  at  the  mystery  of  the  attack. 
But  at  the  second  leap  his  neck  was  jerked 
savagely,  the  grip  on  his  throat  tightened 
so  that  he  could  not  screech  again,  and  the 
enemy  came  into  view,  jumping  at  him. 
To  his  horror  it  was  only  a  harmless  look- 
ing stick  of  white  birch,  such  as  he  had  seen 
many  and  many  a  time  lying  around  the 
camps  of  the  lumbermen.  He  could  not 
understand  the  appalling  and  malignant 
hostility  which  it  now  displayed  toward 
him. 

First  he  tried  flight,  but  the  stick  came 
jumping  after  him,  clutching  the  harder 
the  harder  he  tried  to  escape.  Then  in 
the  madness  of  his  fear  he  wheeled  and 
pounced  upon  it,  tearing  at  it  with  tooth 
and  claw.  The  stick  lay  quiet  enough 
under  this  assault,  making  no  visible  resist- 
ance, but  all  the  while  in  some  awful  way 
managing  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  his 
throat.  The  lynx  sat  down  and  stared, 
his  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  hiS  red  jaws 
open  in  the  struggle  for  breath. 

It  was  at  this  time  the  foxes  came  up, 
and  crouched  behind  a  bush,  their  bright 
eyes  watching  and  wondering.  They  hated 
the  lynx;  but  this  inexplicable  attack  upon 
him  awed  and  terrified  them,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  hostile  force  which  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

The  slender  noose  was  now  drawn  close, 
deep  in  the  fur  behind  the  lynx's  jaws;  and 
the  pressure  clouded  his  wild  cunning.  A 
wiser  animal  than  the  lynx  would  have 
found  his  wisdom  fail  him  in  such  a  crisis. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  despair  he  thought  of 
something  else  to  do,  a  pathetic  device. 
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Perhaps  the  stick  was  like  a  dog,  and  could 
not  climb  a  tree.  He  ran  up  the  nearest 
tree,  but  the  stick  followed,  tightening, 
ever  tightening  that  strangle  grip  upon  his 
throat.  He  crept  out  on  a  great  branch, 
and  saw  the  stick  dangling  below  him. 
The  winter  world,  the  moonlight  and  the 
snow  and  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  now  reeling  before  his  eyes,  and  his 
swelling  tongue  stuck  out  beyond  his  jaws. 
In  the  extremity  of  his  horror  he  gave  one 
more  look  downward  at  the  dancing  stick, 
then  sprang  outward,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  branch. 

As  he  sprang  the  stick  flew  violently  up- 
ward. It  caught  under  the  branch,  and 
held  fast  for  a  moment,  checking  the  vic- 
tim's leap  and  tightening  the  noose  to  its 
utmost.  Kicking  and  writhing,  the  mis- 
erable animal  swung  widely  to  the  other 
side  of  the  branch,  and  back  again.  At 
the  top  of  that  backv/ard  swing  the  stick 
slipped  over  the  branch;  and  the  two  came 
down  upon  the  snow  together.  The  stick 
fell  on  the  lynx's  body;  and  the  lynx,  after 
a  few  convulsive  twitchings,  lay  quite  still. 

Not  till  the  stillness  had  lasted  a  long 
time,  and  the  moon  was  beginning  to  sink 
among  the  tree-tops,  did  the  two  foxes  dare 
to  come  forward  and  investigate.  They 
satisfied  themselves  at  once  that  the  lynx 
was  dead.  Then,  sniffmg  shrewdly  at  the 
noose  and  cord  and  stick,  all  with  the 
dangerous  taint  of  man  strong  upon  them, 
they  achieved  a  pretty  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  affair.  This,  plainly,  was  an- 
other form  of  trap,  another  manifestation 
of  man's  tireless  and  inescapable  enmity. 
It  was  to  both,  and  to  the  inquiring  Red 
Fox  in  particular,  a  priceless  lesson  in  the 
need  of  untiring  vigilance. 

For  two  or  three  hours  more  the  two 
foxes  stuck  to  the  trapper's  trail,  Red  Fox 
being  moved  the  more  by  his  antagonism 
to  Jabe  Smith  and  eager  to  thwart  him  at 
as  many  points  as  possible.  Whenever 
they  came  to  a  point  where  the  snow-shoe 
trail  had  halted,  there  they  cautiously 
smelt  about  for  a  trap,  whether  there  was 
any  bait  in  view  or  not.  Four  more  traps 
they  found,  and  left  uncovered,  as  they 
had  the  first,  to  the  scorn  of  such  wild  crea- 
tures as  might  pass.  One  more  snare, 
also,  they  found;  but  this  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with.  They  were  afraid 
to  go  near  it;  so  they  contented  themselves 


with  trampling  and  defiling  the  snow  all 
around  it,  in  a  way  that  would  serve  as 
ample  warning  to  any  creature  not  hope- 
lessly besotted  in  folly. 

By  this  time  they  were  once  more  hun- 
gry, and  the  she  fox  was  ready  to  turn  to 
hunting.  But  the  snow-shoe  trail  still  led 
forward,  ever  deeper  into  the  wilds;  and 
Red  Fox  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  it. 
His  will  prevailed,  and  the  two  continued 
their  journey.  But  at  the  next  trap  his 
persistence  met  its  reward.  The  trap  had 
been  set  beside  an  open  spring,  whose  bub- 
bling waters  defied  all  frost.  In  the  trap 
a  mink  was  held,  caught  by  both  front 
feet.  The  captive  was  still  alive,  and  bared 
its  teeth  at  them,  dauntless  in  the  face  of 
doom.  But  the  foxes  were  no  philanthro- 
pists; and  their  hostility  to  the  trapper, 
their  general  sympathy  with  the  wild  crea- 
tures in  their  contest  with  the  trapper,  had 
no  tendency  to  make  them  sentimental 
when  they  found  a  square  meal  thus  ready 
to  hand.  With  healthy  zest  they  fell  upon 
the  unfortunate  mink,  who  was  in  no  po- 
sition to  put  up  a  fight;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  nothing  left  for  the  trapper 
but  the  tail  and  feet. 

The  wild  creatures,  as  a  rule — and  even 
one  so  intelligent  as  the  fox — are  apt  to  be 
whimsical  and  not  hold  long  to  one  pur- 
pose. By  this  time  Red  Fox  had  rather 
lost  interest  in  following  up  the  trail  of  the 
snow-shoes.  Having  well  supped,  he  grew 
tired  of  investigation,  and  his  desires  turned 
homeward  toward  the  den  in  the  bank. 
His  mate  he  neglected  to  consult.  But 
she  followed  his  caprice  promptly,  with  no 
thought  of  protest  or  petulance. 

By  this  time  the  moonlight  was  graying 
into  the  hitter  mid-winter  dawn;  and  at 
that  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four  the 
trees  were  snapping  sharply  under  the  in- 
tense frost.  The  two  foxes  retraced  their 
steps  more  rapidly  and  less  cautiously  than 
they  had  come,  carefully  observing  and 
carefully  avoiding  each  uncovered  trap  as 
they  came  to  it.  But  when  they  reached 
the  dead  lynx  they  stopped  abruptly, 
shrank  back  with  a  guilty  air,  and  swerved 
off  from  the  trail.  There  beside  the  hud- 
dled, pathetic  body  stood  another  of  the 
big  gray,  shadowy-looking  cats,  who  glared 
and  spat  savagely  at  them.  They  had  no 
wish  to  challenge  the  stranger,  so  they 
made  a  wide,  respectful  detour,  and  struck 
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the  trail  again  seme  hundred  yards  or  so 
further  on. 

And  now  they  approached  the  first  trap. 
They  would  look  at  it  again,  with  that  half- 
scornful,  half-fearful  interest  which  their 
experiences  of  the  night  had  taught  them, 
then  dash  home  by  the  shortest  path  to 
sleep  away  the  brightening  hours  of  morn- 
ing. But  they  found  that  another  of  the 
woods  folk  was  interested  in  that  trap.  A 
big  porcupine  was  just  ahead  of  them. 

The  porcupine  glanced  at  them  scorn- 
fully from  under  his  bristling  defenses, 
erected  his  quills  as  a  hint  that  they  had 
better  mind  their  own  business,  and  re- 
sumed his  examination  of  the  trap.  The 
foxes  knew  better  than  to  meddle  with  him, 
though  they  regarded  him  with  some  con- 
tempt as  a  blundering  fool,  more  than 
likely  to  get  himself  into  mischief.  They 
sat  down  on  their  tails  a  dozen  feet  away, 
and  watched  with  dispassionate  interest  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

The  porcupine,  with  a  little  fretting 
grunt  of  disapproving  curiosity,  sniffed  all 
around  the  trap,  yet  managed,  by  sheer 
luck,  not  to  spring  it.  The  critical  part  of 
the  mechanism  was,  of  course,  in  the  cen- 
ter, where  the  foxes  had  left  a  covering  of 
snow.  Snow  was  not  interesting  to  the 
porcupine,  so,  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self, he  did  not  investigate.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  been  caught  by  the  nose 
in  those  powerful  jaws  of  steel,  and  died 
miserably.  As  it  was,  he  sniffed  only  at 
the  exposed  parts.  They  were  not  good 
to  eat,  so  to  him  they  were  useless.  He 
turned  contemptuously,  and  flouted  the 
worthless  thing  with  a  flick  of  his  tail. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  that  strenuous  tail  of 
his,  a  most  efl"ective  weapon  of  defense, 
struck  fair  in  the  center  of  the  trap,  and 
the  spring  was  instantly  released.  The 
steel  jaws  caught  the  tail  fairly  by  the 
middle,  crunching  through  fur  and  quills 
fairly  to  the  bone. 

With  a  squeal  of  terror  the  porcupine 
jumped  into  the  air,  but  the  tough  tail  held. 
In  his  panic  for  an  instant  his  quills  all  lay 
down  flat,  till  he  seemed  to  shrink  to  half 
his  size,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  soaked 
and  dragged  through  a  knot-hole.  Then 
he  bristled  up  again,  still  squealing  with 
pain  and  anger,  and  turned  to  bite  furiously 
at  the  presumptuous  instrument.  As  to  bit- 
ing, however,  and  things  bitable,  he  was  an 


authority,  the  best  in  all  the  forest;  so  he 
soon  realized  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
bite  the  thing  that  had  him  by  the  tail. 
Thereupon  he  started  to  drag  it  away. 
The  trap  yielded,  and  moved  a  few  feet; 
then  stopped  resolutely.  It  was  chained 
to  the  foot  of  a  bush. 

The  porcupine,  however,  is  the  most  ob- 
stinate of  animals;  and  having  started,  he 
was  not  lightly  to  be  stopped.  If  it  was 
his  tail  that  tried  to  stop  him,  so  much 
the  worse  for  his  tail.  He  dug  his  power- 
ful claws  into  the  snow,  and  tugged,  and 
jerked,  and  strained;  till  suddenly,  the  tail 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  peeled  off.  He 
went  plowing  forward  on  his  nose,  with 
a  squeal  of  pain,  leaving  a  great  tuft  of 
fur  and  quills  sticking  up  in  the  jaws  of 
the  trap.  Thoroughly  frightened,  demor- 
alized and  humiliated,  he  scurried  at  his 
best  speed  to  the  nearest  hemlock,  the  raw 
stump  of  his  tail  sticking  out  stiffly  behind 
him.  Up  the  tree  he  clambered  in  haste, 
with  a  great  rattling  of  his  claws  on  the 
hard,  scaly  bark,  and  tried  to  hide  his 
shame  in  the  highest  crotch. 

Interested  and  greatly  excited  over  the 
affair,  the  two  foxes  had  sprung  forward 
when  he  jerked  himself  free,  and  followed 
at  his  heels  till  he  ran  up  the  hemlock. 
They  did  not  dare  to  touch  him,  however, 
or  even  to  come  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
him,  so  keen  was  their  dread  of  his  quills. 
While  they  stood  looking  up  at  his  bleed- 
ing but  ludicrous  figure  as  he  climbed, 
they  caught  a  clear  jangling  of  sled-bells 
through  the  trees,  and  whisked  behind 
some  thick  bushes  to  watch  what  was 
coming. 

It  chanced  that  that  morning,  at  the 
very  first  hint  of  grayness  in  the  sky,  Jabe 
Smith  had  set  out  with  sled  and  team  to 
carry  some  supplies — cornmeal  and  flour 
and  salt  pork  and  dried  apples — to  one  of 
the  lumber  camps  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Along  with  him  he  had  taken  the  Boy,  be- 
cause he  was  interesting  company.  The 
Boy  and  Jabe  Smith  had  widely  divergent 
views  as  to  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of 
the  wild  kindreds;  but  they  were  both 
keenly  interested  in  woodcraft,  and  de- 
lighted in-  comparing  notes.  The  Boy 
called  J  abe  Smith  "  cruel' ' ;  and  J  abe  Smith 
called  the  Boy  "chicken-hearted";  but 
they  were  very  good  friends  for  all  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  accusation  was 
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true.  For  Jabe  was  not  cruel,  but  merely 
eager  and  relentless  in  the  chase  when  his 
blood  was  up.  His  was  the  primitive, 
unthinking  hunter's  lust.  And  toward 
animals  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  game 
he  was  kindly  and  compassionate  enough. 
As  for  the  Boy,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
sympathetic  and  hated  to  give  pain;  but 
he  was  not  timid,  and  there  was  not  a  strain 
of  cowardice  in  his  whole  make-up. 

Suddenly  the  jangling  sled-bells  stopped, 
and  the  listening  foxes,  behind  their  covert, 
peered  out  with  redoubled  solicitude.  Said 
Jabe  Smith,  as  he  jumped  off  and  hitched 
the  team  to  a  tree,  "I've  got  one  of  my 
traps  set  right  about  here!  Let's  go  an' 
hev'  a  look  at  it!" 

Now  the  Boy  didn't  like  traps,  but  his 
interest  overshadowed  his  aversion.  He 
jumped  off  the  sled  with  alacrity,  and  fol- 
lowing J  abe's  example,  slipped  on  his  snow- 
shoes.  Presently  the  listening  foxes  heard 
the  peculiar,  soft,  measured  crunch,  crunch 
of  the  snow-shoes  drawing  near  through 
the  trees.  When  they  caught  sight  of  the 
two  human  creatures  approaching,  their 
anxiety  increased,  and  they  slipped  back 
to  a  yet  szitx  covert;  but  as  their  curiosity 
was  no  less  than  their  anxiety,  by  reason 
of  all  these  new  things  of  snow-shoes, 
snares,  and  traps,  they  took  care  not  to 
go  so  far  but  they  could  command  a  clear 
view  of  whatever  the  newcomers  should 
do.  As  for  Red  Fox,  his  instinctive  terror 
of  the  tall  woodsman  was  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  seeing  him  in  the  company  of  the 
Boy. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  trap, 
and  saw  the  absurd  tuft  of  fur  and  quills 
sticking  up  in  it,  the  woodsman  swore  in 
disgust. 

"The  varmint!"  he  growled.  "Meddlin' 
round  where  he  wasn't  wanted!  I'll  put  a 
bullet  through  his  durned  fool  head  for 
that!  I'm  wantin'  some  quills,  anyways!" 
And  he  started  forward  to  find  the  wretched 
fugitive's  tracks. 

But  the  Boy's  vivid  imagination  prompt- 
ly pictured  the  suffering  of  the  poor  beast, 
with  the  red,  denuded,  smarting  stump  of 
a  tail. 

"  Hold  on,  Jabe!"  he  cried.     "  Don't  you 


think  he's  punished  enough,  losing  his  tail 
that  way?  And  what's  the  good  of  wast- 
ing time  over  an  old  porcupine,  anyway?" 

At  the  same  time  his  keen  eyes,  much 
more  cunning  in  discernment  than  Jabe's, 
had  caught  sight  of  the  porcupine  crouched 
close  in  the  high  crotch  of  the  hemlock. 
As  he  spoke  he  hurried  forward  and  tramp- 
ed over  the  fugitive's  trail  where  it  led  up 
to  the  tree  and  stopped  there. 

"I'll  teach  him  to  monkey  with  my 
traps!"  cried  Jabe,  the  hunter's  fever  flush- 
ing hot  in  his  veins,  so  that  he  ached  to  kill 
something.  He  darted  forward  eagerly 
on  the  mixed  trail  of  the  porcupine  and  the 
two  foxes,  overran  the  indecipherable  con- 
fusion at  the  foot  of  the  hemlock,  and  pur- 
sued the  double  tangle  of  fox-tracks  be- 
yond. 

The  Boy  stood  and  watched  him,  with 
wide,  non-committal  eyes  and  satisfaction 
in  his  heart.  He  felt  amiable  enough  to- 
ward the  foxes,  but  considered  that  they 
might  very  well  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  take  the  chances  of  the  wild  without 
his  intervention. 

The  foxes,  indeed,  were  not  willing  to 
take  any  chances  at  all  in  their  present 
frame  of  mind.  When  they  saw  that  Jabe 
was  actually  on  their  trail,  they  had  no 
more  curiosity  left.  Bellies  close  to  the 
snow,  their  red  brushes  floating  straight 
out  behind  them,  they  flashed  off  with  des- 
perate speed — not  homeward,  of  course, 
but  upward  toward  the  rocky  ridges  where 
they  knew  they  could  best  elude  pursuit. 
They  carefully  kept  the  bushes  behind 
them  in  line  with  the  enemy;  but  Jabe  saw 
them  as  they  darted  off,  and  let  fly  a  hur- 
ried shot  after  them.  The  ball  hummed 
like  a  hornet  close  over  Red  Fox's  ears, 
and  chipped  a  white  patch  on  the  side  of  a 
brown-trunked  maple  just  ahead,  and  the 
fugitives  sped  more  madly  than  ever. 

"This  doesn't  seem  to  be  your  lucky 
day,  Jabe,"  said  the  Boy,  gravely  derisive. 
And  Jabe,  letting  slip  his  grudge  against 
the  unfortunate  porcupine,  silently  re- 
loaded his  gun  and  reset  the  trap. 

"I'll  git  one  of  them  durn  foxes  yet!"  he 
muttered,  all  unaware  of  the  part  they  had 
played  in  laying  bare  his  devices. 


{To  he  continued) 


HOW   FISH    GOT   THEIR   NAMES 


By  C.   W.   BEEBE 


HOW  few  fishermen  have  ever  thought 
of  the  interesting  derivations  of  the 
names  which  they  know  so  well! 
Of  course  there  are  a  host  of  fishes  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  familiar  ter- 
restrial animals,  or  other  things;  such  as 
the  Catfish,  and  those  named  after  the  Dog, 
Parrot,  Hog,  Horse,  Cow,  Trunk,  Devil  and 
Angel,  Sun  and  Moon. 

The  word  Fish  has  passed  through  many 
varied  forms  since  it  was  piscis  in  the  old 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Shark 
and  Skate,  which  in  the  same  language 
were  carcbarus  and  squatus.  Trout  was 
originally  truda,  which  in  turn  is  lost  in  a 
very  old  Greek  word,  meaning  eat  or  gnaw. 
Perch  harks  back  to  the  Latin  perca,  and 
the  Romans  got  it  from  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  it  meant  spotted.  But  far,  far  back 
of  their  time  we  find  pricnt  in  Sanskrit, 
with  the  same  meaning.  Eel  has  likewise 
a  Sanskrit  origin;  thus,  mouthed  in  many 
ages,  it  has  passed  through  eele,  al,  aal, 
agla,  which  last  is  from  the  Latin  anguilla, 
a  diminutive  of  a  Greek  word,  which  was 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ahi,  a  snake. 
The  Romans  said  minutus  when  they  meant 
small,  and  nowadays  when  we  speak  of  any 
very  small  fish  we  say  minnow.  Haddock 
too  may  be  related  to  hadox,  which  meant 
a  kind  of  salt  fish.  Alewije  in  old  English 
was  applied  to  the  women,  usually  very 
stout  dames,  who  kept  ale-houses.  The  cor- 
pulency of  the  fish  to  which  the  same  term 
is  given  explains  its  derivation. 

The  Pike  is  so  named  from  the  sharp, 
pointed  snout  and  long,  slim  body,  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  old-time  weapon  of  that 
name;  while  Pickerel  means  doubly  a 
little  Pike,  the  er  and  el  (as  in  Cock  and 
Cockerel)  both  being  diminutives.  Smelt 
was  formerly  applied  to  any  small  fish 
and  comes  perhaps  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
smeoU,  which  meant  smooth — the  smooth- 
ness and  slipperiness  of  the  fish  suggesting 
the  name. 

Salmon  comes  directly  from  the  Latin 
salmo,  a  Salmon,  which  literally  meant  the 
leaper,  from  salire — to  leap.  From  the 
Saxon  was  siiriga,  literally  a  stirrer,  from 
the  habit  of  the  fish  of  stirring  up  the  mud 


at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Dace,  through 
its  medieval  forms  darce  and  dars,  is  from 
the  same  root  as  our  word  dart,  given  on 
account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  fish. 

Anchovy  is  interesting,  as  perhaps  from 
the  Basque  word  ant^ua,  meaning  dry; 
hence  the  dried  fish;  and  mullet  is  from 
the  Latin  mullus.  Herring  is  well  worth 
following  back  to  its  origin.  We  know 
that  the  most  marked  habit  of  fishes  of  this 
general  type  is  their  herding  together  in 
great  schools  or  masses  or  armies.  In  the 
very  old  High  German  Heri  meant  an  army 
or  host ;  hence  our  word  harry  and  with  a 
suffix.  Herring. 

Hake  in  Norwegian  means  hook,  and  the 
term  hake  or  hook-fish  was  given  because 
of  the  hooked  character  of  the  under-jaw. 
Mackerel  from  macarellus  and  originally 
the  Latin  macula — spotted,  from  the  dark 
spots  on  the  body.  Roach  and  Ray  both 
come  from  the  Latin  raria,  applied  then 
as  now  to  bottom-living  sharks. 

Cod  in  old  English  meant  a  husk  or  shell, 
but  the  connection  is  not  clear.  Flounder 
comes  from  the  verb,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
rived from  flounce,  a  word  which  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  Tarpon  (and  the  form  tarpum) 
may  be  an  Indian  word;  while  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  Grouper  coming  from  garrupa, 
a  native  Mexican  name.  Chub  (a  form  of 
cub)  meant  a  chunky  mass  or  lump,  refer- 
ring to  the  body  of  the  fish.  Shad  is  lost  in 
sceadda,  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  same  fish. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  haers  came  harse, 
from  which  both  Bass  (by  way  of  brasem) 
and  Bream  have  come.  Lamprey  and  Hal- 
ibut both  have  histories,  which,  at  first 
glance,  we  would  never  suspect,  although 
the  forms  have  changed  but  little.  The 
former  have  a  habit  of  fastening  them- 
selves for  hours  to  stones  and  rocks,  by 
means  of  their  strong  sucking  mouths.  So 
the  Latin  form  of  the  word  lampetra,  or 
literally  lick  rock,  is  very  appropriate. 
Halibut  is  equally  so.  But  or  hot  in  several 
languages  means  a  certain  flounder-like 
fish,  and  in  olden  times  this  fish  was  eaten 
only  on  holidays  {i.e.,  holy  days).  Hence 
the.  combination  Halibut  means  really 
holy-flounder. 


THE  VIEW-POINT 

By  CASPAR  "WHITNEY 


Hubbard's 
spirit 
still  goes 
marching 
on. 


Those  who  read  the  diary 
(published  in  our  last 
March  number)  left  by  the 
late  Leonidas  Hubbard,] r., 
of  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion he  led  into  Labrador  in  1903  for  The 
Outing  Magazine,  or  who  have  read  the 
Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild,  as  Dillon  Wal- 
lace, survivor  of  that  tragic  venture,  sig- 
nificantly calls  his  story  of  the  experience, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Wallace  is  again  in  the  heart  of  Labrador 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  organized  by 
him  under  our  auspices.  It  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  troth  these  two  fast  friends 
plighted  in  the  wilderness.  Through  Hub- 
bard's diary  runs  reference  now  and  again 
to  the  bond  of  friendship,  the  bond  of  des- 
perate effort  which  held  him  and  his  com- 
panion Wallace  united  in  the  single  desire 
to  penetrate  that  unexplored  part  of  Lab- 
rador through  which  they  were  then  bat- 
tling for  very  life.  It  amounted  to  a  prac- 
tical compact  between  these  two  compan- 
ions, drawn  the  more  closely  together  by 
the  terrible  experiences  to  which  one  finally 
succumbed  and  from  which  the  other 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  that  the  sur- 
vivor should  write  the  story  of  the  expe- 
dition and,  if  he  had  the  strength,  return 
again  to  carry  to  successful  issue  the  ob- 
ject of  their  first  undertaking,  i.e.,  passage 
through  that  unexplored  section  reaching 
from  Grand  Lake  west  to  Lake  Michika- 
mau.  Readers  of  the  Lure  of  the  Lab- 
rador Wild  will  bear  witness  that  Mr. 
Wallace  has  ably  fulfilled  half  of  that  com- 
pact; and  now  he  has  set  out  to  accom- 
plish the  other  half. 

Wallace  Mr.  Wallace    reached 

again  in  Northwest  River  Post,  via 

Labrador.  Hamilton     Inlet    and    the 

Grand  River,  the  last  week  in  June,  and 
at  this  time  is  working  up  the  Nascaupee 
River.  It  will  be  recalled  by  those  who 
have  followed  these  attempts  to  penetrate 
this  closed  region  of  Labrador,  that  the 
Hubbard  expedition  in  1903  made  its  fatal 
errors  at  the  very  outset,  first  by  mistak- 
ing the  Susan   River  for  the  Nascaupee 


River,  and  second  by  continuing  up  the 
Susan,  after  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
river  for  which  they  were  making.  Their 
terrible  experiences  on  this  Susan  River 
and  the  country  it  led  into  used  up  so  much 
time  and  strength  as  to  leave  them  with- 
out resource  in  either  direction  at  the 
crucial  moment.  Wallace  will  not  repeat 
the  error  of  the  first  expedition;  he  has 
definitely  located  the  Nascaupee  River  and 
will  follow  it  to  its  source,  when,  working 
westward  through  a  series  of  small  lakes 
and  across  portages,  he  will  finally  come 
out  on  Michikamau,  the  big  lake  in  which 
the  George  River  is  supposed  to  have  its 
source.  It  is  along  this  river  that  the 
tribe  of  Indians  who  never  come  out  to  the 
coast  to  trade  is  believed  to  live.  The 
tepees  of  these  Indians  is  Wallace's  ob- 
jective as  it  was  also  Hubbard's.  The 
George  River  flows  north  into  Ungava  Bay 
on  the  extreme  north  coast  of  Labrador. 
It  may  be  that  Wallace  will  go  out  that 
way  and  return  by  a  whaler  at  the  close  of 
the  season;  it  may  be  that  he  will  make 
back  from  the  George  River  by  canoe  and 
thence  out  by  the  famous  and  unknown 
Grand  Falls  and  the  Grand  River.  It  all 
depends  on  what  progress  is  made  through 
that  extremely  rough  section  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Nascaupee  River  and 
Lake  Michikamau.  If  at  all  favored  he 
ought  to  get  in  and  back,  provided  he 
does  not  head  for  Ungava  Bay  during 
the  period  of  open  water.  Mr.  Wallace 
had  a  free  hand  in  organizing  the  present 
expedition  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
in  equipment.  The  expedition,  in  a  word, 
is  prepared  to  meet  whatever  emergency 
may  arise,  and  I  have  utmost  confidence 
in  Wallace,  who  responds  to  the  call — 
"Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges.  Lost 
and  waiting  for  you.  Go!"  which  moved 
his  dead  companion — and  pushes  forward 
to  keep  his  faith.  And  Hubbard's  spirit 
will  be  marching  along. 

,,  To   feel    the   necessity   of 

for  bTead,  publicly  noticing  the  pub- 

and  ye  gave  He  Utterances  of  the  widow 

me  a  stone."  of  a  man  whose  memory 
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is  so  dear  to  me  as  that  of  Leonidas  Hub- 
bard, is  peculiarly  distressing.  Yet  it  is 
a  duty;  and  I  try  not  to  shrink  from  duty. 
Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wallace  for 
Labrador  a  sensational  dispatch  from  Hali- 
fax has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
quoting  Mrs.  Hubbard — who  is  on  her  way 
to  visit  the  place  where  her  husband  died 
in  Labrador,  ninety  miles  from  Northwest 
River  Post — as  charging  Mr.  Wallace  with 
practically  causing  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Just  how  is  not  explained  in  the 
dispatch.  Were  Wallace  here  to  defend 
himself,  or  had  this  dispatch  been  given 
less  publicity,  I  should  not  refer  to  it,  for 
you  can  very  readily  understand  how  very 
embarrassing  is  my  position,  with  the  ten- 
der memory  of  a  dead  associate  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  the  good  name  of  another, 
whom  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  defend,  out- 
rageously assailed  by  one  who  in  common 
decency  if  not  in  common  gratitude  should 
be  the  last  person  on  earth  to  say  an  un- 
kind word  against  him.  Of  course  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  Wallace  could 
have  failed  in  his  duty  toward  Hubbard, 
and  that  by  unnecessarily  abandoning  him. 
Hubbard's  own  diary,  which  any  one  can 
read  in  the  March,  1905,  number  of  this 
magazine,  gives  substantial  and  repeated 
evidence  of  how  close  and  affectionate  was 
the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  while 
through  all  the  closing  entries  is  frequent 
expression  of  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the 
two  being  in  such  harmony  of  spirit.  If 
more  convincing  evidence  of  the  warmth  of 
tie  binding  these  two  companions  or  proof 
that  the  two  acted  in  absolute  accord  at  the 
final  sad  parting  is  needed,  the  last  entry  in 
that  pathetic  diary  will  supply  it.  1  advise 
any  one  who  is  interested  to  read  that  diary. 
Despite  repeated  dispatches  and  inter- 
views with  her,  until  I  hear  the  infamous 
charge  from  her  own  lips  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Hubbard  could 
harbor,  much  less  make  public,  such  outra- 
geously cruel  and  false  accusations.  If  ever 
a  man  showed  his  love  and  loyalty  for  an- 
other, Wallace  showed  it  for  Hubbard;  and 
if  ever  a  man  deserved  a  widow's  deepest 
gratitude,  Wallace  deserves  it  of  the  widow 
of  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.  In  order  to 
bring  Hubbard's  body  out  to  his  widow, 
Wallace  endured  three  months  of  intense 
suffering  with  his  frozen  feet,  and  indeed 
came  very  near  losing  one  of  them.     Yet 


regardless  of  this  physical  handicap  and 
overcoming  local  hostility  to  his  efforts 
to  bring  out  the  body,  none  the  less  he 
did  bring  it  out,  guarding  it  to  the  coast 
on  a  sledge  journey  three  hundred  miles 
across  the  ice,  and  at  length  placing  it  on 
the  steamer  that  it  might  reach  the  widow 
and  receive  Christian  burial. 

Does  not   this   man   deserve   gratitude 
rather  than  vilification? 

Towhombe-  '"  ^'^  ^he  writing  that  has 
longs  the  honors  been  done  about  the  recent 
oi  the  recent  transatlantic  race  for  the 
Transatlantic  Emperor's  Cup,  the  one, 
Yacht  Race?  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^j^^ 

notable  element  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked. If  these  races  stand  for  anything, 
they  stand  for  tests  of  navigation  and 
seamanship.  If  they  do  not  stand  for 
those  qualities,  then  they  area  waste  of  time 
and  money  and  they  might  as  well  be- 
come, and  they  will  become,  merely  speed 
tests  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculative 
public,  like  unto  horse  racing,  where  the 
entered  yacht  is  simply  the  fastest  thing 
which  money  can  buy,  handled  by  the 
cleverest  professional  skipper  who  can  be 
engaged.  This  of  course  would  be  racing, 
but  it  is  not  my  understanding  that  speed 
alone  was  the  object  for  which  these  ocean 
races  were  inaugurated.  As  between  the 
Corinthian  who  sails  his  own  boat  and  the 
owner  who  has  merely  put  up  the  money 
for  her  construction  and  stops  ashore  or 
goes  along  as  a  passenger,  it  seems  to  me 
very  little  room  is  left  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  type 
more  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of 
American  yachting.  For  example,  as  be- 
tween Mr.  Robert  E.  Tod  who  navigated 
his  own  boat,  Thistle,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Mar- 
shall, owner  of  the  winning  Atlantic,  who 
employed  a  professional  skipper  at  a  "big 
figure"  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  where 
the  honors  should  rest.  Nor  should  there 
be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  having 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  significance  and 
influence  of  sport,  and  particularly  yacht- 
ing. Mr.  Marshall  is  no  more  entitled  to 
be  glorified  for  Atlantic  s  winning  than  is 
Mr.  Neumann,  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  when  engine  999  is  opened  up 
for  a  sprint  at  the  rate  of  seventy-seven 
miles  the  hour  by  her  skilled  and  nervy 
engineer.     It's  the  man  at  the  throttle,  at 
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the  chart — the  man  that  lays  his  own 
course,  who  is  entitled  to  the  honors.  Mr, 
Marshall  had  nothing  to  do  with  Atlantic's 
winning  except  to  pay  the  bills.  And  of 
course  this  comment  is  in  no  sense  in- 
tended as  personal — Mr.  Marshall  to  me 
represents  merely  a  type,  and  I  use  him 
by  way  of  illustrating  a  principle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  type  often  develops 
yachtsmen  entitled  to  stand  in  the  front 
rank. 

In  my  judgment  Mr.  Robert  E.  Tod 
achieved  the  individual  honors  of  the  con- 
test, irrespective  of  where  his  boat  finished. 
He  was  his  own  navigator  and  sailed  his 
schooner  Thistle  the  shortest  course,  taking 
her  through  the  fog  and  ice  of  the  northern 
route,  and  logging  2980  miles  against  the 
3008  miles  of  Atlantic.  To  sail  the  short- 
est course  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  means 
good  navigation,  and  that  spells  victory 
when  boats  are  of  equal  speed.  Valhalla 
sailed  the  longest  course  of  the  eleven, 
doing  3169  miles;  Utowana  sailed  the  next 
poorest,  making  3102  miles;  Sunbeam, 
3098;  Hamburg  the  next,  ^o()');  zx\d  Endy- 
mion  the  next  poorest,  3087.  Hildegarde 
with  3009,  sailed  the  shortest  course  after 
Atlantic,  and  Ailsa  with  3021,  and  Fleur 
de  Lys,  with  3029,  showed  the  fourth  and 
fifth  best  courses. 

Now  if  you  come  right  down  to  cold 
fact,  the  only  prize  which  has  real  signifi- 
cance in  ocean-racing,  cruiser-racing,  is  the 
one  rewarding  navigation;  and  to  get  from 
one  point  on  the  globe  to  another  on  the 
shortest  circle  is  navigation — is  the  qual- 
ity in  American  yachting  which  above  all 
others  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
I  doubt  if  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  will 
thus  recognize  and  compliment  Mr.  Tod, 
but  I  hope  Mr.  Tod's  own  club  will  show 
more  intelligence. 

The  New  York  There  are  no  honors  to  be 
Yacht  Club's  awarded  the  management 
German  Annex,  of  this  first  ocean  race. 
At  the  start  it  was  very  indifferent,  and 
at  the  finish  it  was  entirely  lacking,  the 
German  mark  boat,  for  example,  forsaking 
its  post  entirely.  We  do  not  expect  much 
from  Germany  in  the  way  of  yachtsmen 
or  yachting  etiquette.  We  do  expect 
something  from  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Lately  we  have  been  taking  it  out 
in    expectations.    The    management   and 


the  conditions,  for  example,  of  the  club 
boat  that  went  down  to  the  start  were 
about  as  lax  as  could  well  be.  One  might 
imagine  one's  self  on  a  holiday  making  of  an 
east  ward  political  association;  the  service 
was  wretched,  the  boat  crowded  and  dirty 
and  the  servants  insolent.  Those  who  had 
ventured  with  their  womenkind  could  not 
have  had  a  very  happy  day  of  it,  and  the 
reflection  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
had  elbowed  and  bullied  itself  into  this 
ocean  race  made  the  experiences  of  the  day 
less  bearable.  It  was  Commodore  Robert 
E.  Tod  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  who 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  ocean  race, 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  put  up  the 
first  cup  the  race  was  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Atlantic  Club,  as  very 
properly  it  should  have  been.  Then  the 
German  Emperor  butted  in  with  a  cup,  as 
a  companion  piece  to  the  Frederick  statue 
in  Washington,  and  Lipton  withdrew. 

As  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  objected 
to  a  joint  management  with  the  Atlantic, 
it  came  about,  through  the  sportsmanship 
of  the  Atlantic  Club,  that  a  New  York 
Yacht  Club  committee,  after  Teutonic  bap- 
tism, became  the  managers  of  the  event. 
And  they  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
manner  they  discharged  their  obligations. 

More  work  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  by  the 

for  the  way,  is  Still  model  seeking 

undertaker.  fo^  ^  yacht  with  which  to 

again  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup. 
Three  designers,  Linton  Hope,  Arthur 
Payne  and  Alfred  Mylne,  have  been  work- 
ing on  plans  which  Lipton  has  now  under 
consideration.  And  should  Lipton  make 
the  request,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  will  have  the  interest  of  yacht- 
ing sufficiently  in  mind  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge under  their  new  rules.  The  new 
rules  bar  from  competition  Reliance  and 
Constitution,  but  make  for  a  more  whole- 
some, practical  type  of  boat,  and  if  we 
expect  to  keep  alive  racing  for  the  Ameri- 
ca s  Cup  we  must  get  to  a  basis  that  will 
result  in  the  building  of  boats  which  can 
be  used  afterward  instead  of  laid  aside 
as  impracticable.  In  other  words,  we 
must  have  something  besides  a  mere  racing 
machine  in  these  expensive  classes,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  sport 
among  the  big  boats.  No  sport  which  is 
dependent  upon  millionaire  supporters  can 
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thrive;  and  even  millionaires  have  their 
limitations. 

The  passing  Last  year  and  the  present 
of  freak  ^  season  have  instanced 
racers.  many  things  to  show  the 

movement  toward  cruiser  racing  and  the 
upbuilding  of  a  wholesome  model,  but  no 
single  event  has  so  strongly  indicated  the 
present  direction  of  the  yachting  wind  as 
the  contest  for  the  Ocean  Challenge  Cup 
offered  as  a  perpetual  trophy  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Yacht  Club.  This  race  was  inaugu- 
rated last  year  through  a  cup  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  offered,  for  a  race  to  Marblehead, 
and  turned  out  so  satisfactory  that  the 
club  itself  this  year  with  the  race  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  made  it  a  permanent  feature, 
with  none  but  amateur  crews  allowed. 

The  significant  element  in  the  race  is  its 
restriction  to  boats  of  forty  feet  over-all 
length  regardless  of  their  water-line  length. 
This  sounds  the  death  knell  of  freak  racers, 
for  it  makes  for  boats  of  good  body  of  the 
stanch  cruiser  type  and  moderate  rig. 
It  is  putting  such  a  premium  on  displace- 
ment that  under  bodies  trimmed  away  to 
a  mere  skeleton  held  upright  by  a  bulb 
of  lead  can  no  longer  hold  their  own 
under  the  new  handicap.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  indications  of  the  year. 

Lead  them  The  expulsion   from   Yale 

not  into  for  cribbing   in    examina- 

temptation.  tjong   ^f   one  of   the    uni- 

versity's most  notable  athletes  has  been 
offered  by  some  faculty  members  and  a  few 
editorial  writers  as  a  work  of  extreme 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  college,  while  the 
ex-student  is  held  up  as  a  terrible  example 
of  the  "grafter  athlete."  If  the  young 
man  while  on  honor  cheated  in  his  exami- 
nations he  deserved  expulsion;  no  punish- 
ment is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  views 
honor  so  lightly.  But  I  take  exception 
to  the  paeans  sounded  to  the  virtue  of  the 
university.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  punish 
offenders,  and  punish  them  severely,  but 
I  maintain  that  the  system,  or  the  indi- 
viduals that  make  it  possible  at  a  uni- 
versity for  a  young  man  to  be  a  grafter 
athlete,  are  more  to  be  censured  than  the 
young  man  who  is  thus  victimized.  Let 
us  never,  forget  .that,  where  youth  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  tempter  rather  than  the 
one  who  succumbs  that  should  be  sought 


out  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  occasional  public  show 
of  virtue  made  by  a  great  corrupt  system 
that  takes  the  unsophisticated,  perhaps 
needy,  boy  into  its  maw,  throws  tempta- 
tion before  him  and  then  grinds  him  to 
extinction  between  the  millstones  of  pub- 
lic disapproval  and  private  disgrace  when 
he,  because  of  the  training  received  and 
the  athletic  demands  upon  his  time,  falls 
a  victim  to  their  own  system  rather  than 
through  his  own  viciousness. 

What  moral  right  has  a  university  to 
condemn  a  boy  who  fails,  because  of  weak- 
ness, moral  or  physical,  to  withstand  the 
temptations  that  the  university  system 
itself  throws  in  his  way?  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  the  university  throws 
the  temptation  of  cribbing  directly  in  his 
way;  I  do  not  mean  the  university  per  se 
prompts  dishonorable  action;  but  I  do 
mean  that  the  university  permits  athlet- 
ics to  take  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  its 
undergraduates,  permits  the  atmosphere 
of  commercialism,  permits  the  dishonesty 
of  ineligible  men,  permits  subterfuge  in 
contest,  permits  low  standards  in  sports- 
manship— and  that  all  of  it  tends  to  moral 
corruption  and  to  taking  sport  too  seri- 
ously. The  very  fact  that  crews  carry 
along  tutors  and  take  their  examinations 
at  their  training  quarters  is  illustrative  of 
the  seriousness  with  which  rowing  is  re- 
garded. How  much  time  for  his  year's 
studies  has  a  boy  who  plays  baseball  and 
football,  or  who  rows  and  plays  football? 

It  is  all  in  line  with  the  John  W.  Gates 
doctrine.  It  is  all  because  of  the  frenzy 
for  winning.  Faculties  must  dig  deeper 
than  did  Yale  in  the  case  of  this* unhappy 
young  man  who,  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
graduation,  fell  into  disgrace  which  will 
always  count  against  him.  College  facul- 
ties must  go  straight  down  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  not  merely  lop  off  the  erup- 
tion, if  the  student  body  of  the  future  is 
to  be  healthful — nay,  if  the  faculty  is  to 
do  its  full  duty  by  the  students.  Cut  off 
the  "inducements"  that  are  offered  to  the 
athlete,  deliver  him  from  temptation,  abol- 
ish the  professional  coaches,  lessen  the  gate 
receipts  and  we  shall  soon  get  down  to  a 
sport  for  sport's  sake  basis. 

Let  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  remem- 
ber that  they  are  responsible  at  bottom  for 
the  spirit  which   makes  for  commercial- 
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ism  in  our  university  sport,  and  leads  the 
undergraduates  into  temptation.  Unless 
Yale's  faculty  now  digs  deeper  until  the 
root  of  evil  is  wrenched  loose  and  destroyed, 
its  recent  action  will  be  like  unto  that  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature  some  years  ago, 
in  an  effort  to  stop  drinking,  which  closed 
the  saloons,  but  left  the  distilleries  running 
in  full  blast.  And  then  they  thought  they 
had  instituted  prohibition! 

Is  this  the  It    always    has   been    the 

new  spirit  cherished  thought  of  every 

of  Harvard?  son  of  Harvard  that  what- 
ever the  result  of  an  athletic  struggle,  win 
or  lose,  the  rival  departed  from  the  scene 
of  contest  feeling  he  had  encountered 
sportsmen.  In  weakness  of  spirit  and 
bowing  to  the  win-above-all-else  element. 
Harvard  this  year,  following  Yale's  ex- 
ample, put  a  professional  coach  in  charge 
of  its  rowing,  and  for  the  first  time  within 
my  recollection  the  Harvard  son  may  not 
view  with  pride  the  conduct  of  its  crew. 
The  professional  jockey  spirit  and  dis- 
courtesy with  which  the  Harvard  crew, 
or  more  accurately  speaking,  the  Harvard 
captain,  treated  the  Cornell  crew  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  visit  to  Cambridge, 
sounds  a  discreditable  note  in  Harvard 
rowing.  Is  this  the  new,  the  professional 
spirit  already  showing  ? 

One  of  the  ^^^  readers  of  this  maga- 
Old   Guard  zine  will  learn  with  genu- 

gone  to  his  ine  regret  of  the  death,  on 
last  rest.  j^^^      jgth,     of     William 

Charles  Harris,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  our  angling  editor.  For  so  long  in- 
deed had  Mr.  Harris'  timely  and  helpful 
and  learned  comment  been  appearing  that 
you  must  have  all  grown  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend  rather  than  as  the  editor;  and 
indeed  Mr.  Harris  was  in  truth  the  father, 
counselor  and  friend  of  every  member  of 
the  wide  brotherhood  of  anglers.  His 
was  a  gentle  spirit,  ever  ready  to  do  a 
kindly  act;  and  he  closed  his  full  life  of 
seventy-five  years,  beloved  of  those  who 
grew  to  know  him.  And  what  more  credit- 
able epitaph  can  be  written  of  a  man  than 
that  those  who  knew  him  deeply  mourn 
him? 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Baltimore  May 
30,  1830.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  taken    prisoner  at   Ball's    Bluff    and 


spent  several  months  at  Libby  Prison. 
Upon  his  release  he  commanded  Company 
H  of  G.  M.  Baker's  California  Brigade. 
He  was  not  only  a  practical  skillful  angler, 
but  an  ichthyologist  of  high  standing. 
During  his  busy  life  he  was  the  editor  and 
publisher  at  various  times  of  about  every 
periodical  of  any  consequence  devoted  to 
angling.  Notably  he  published  the  Amer- 
ican Angler,  and  later  the  Fishing  Gazette 
until  they  were  both  discontinued.  The 
books  to  his  credit  are  the  "Fishes  of  North 
America";  "The  Trout  of  America";  "The 
Game  Fishes  of  the  West";  "The  Game  Fish 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast";  and  the  Trout 
volume  of  the  American  Sportsman's  Li- 
brary. 

Who  President  Roosevelt  said  the 

will  other  day  in   his  very   able 

dare  ?  address  at  the  Harvard  com- 

mencement that  "the  college  undergradu- 
ate who  becomes  a  semi-professional  is 
an  unmitigated  curse;  .  .  .the  spirit 
which  puts  so  excessive  a  value  upon  his 
[athletic]  work  as  to  produce  this  semi- 
professional  is  itself  unhealthy."  And  I 
wish  to  add  that  the  blame  for  this  spirit 
in  its  final  analysis  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
faculty  door.  I  know  this  statement  will 
be  received  by  the  majority  of  superficial 
thinkers  with  derision,  but  I  am  right  just 
the  same.  The  trustees  and  the  faculties 
have  the  solution  of  this  commercialism- 
in-college-sport-problem  entirely  within 
their  power. 

If  one  faculty  can  be  found  strong  enough 
to  break  away  from  hypocrisy  and  to  stand 
boldly  for  a  changed  and  honest  spirit, 
others  will  follow  quickly — and,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the 
present  situation  cannot  be  congenial  to 
the  larger  number  of  faculty  members. 

Honors  ^^    ^he    field    of    university 

for  sport    Cornell    has    achieved 

1905.  most  honor  thus  far  in  1905, 

with  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Cham- 
pionships and  the  Poughkeepsie  'Varsity 
and  Freshman  boat  races  to  its  credit. 
Added  to  this  list,  the  'Varsity  also  beat 
Harvard  with  utmost  ease  over  a  two-mile 
course  on  the  Charles  early  in  the  season; 
the  lacrosse  team  defeated  Harvard,  and 
the  baseball  nine  during  a  quite  creditable 
season  beat  Columbia  and  won  and  lost 
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a  game  in  the  series  of  two  played  with 
both  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  feature  most  creditable  to  Cor- 
nell in  1905,  creditable  beyond  all  its  suc- 
cesses, has  been  cleanliness,  both  in  the 
personnel  of  its  teams  and  in  their  conduct 
on  the  field  of  effort.  Victory  over  temp- 
tation to  play  unfairly  through  use  of  sub- 
sidized students  and  others  of  the  class 
som.etimes  maintained  for  athletic  pur- 
poses; and  there  is  no  victory  greater  than 
such  a  one. 

On  the  track  Chicago  comes  next  to 
Cornell,  with  Yale  third,  Michigan  fourth 
and  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton 
following  in  order. 

In  baseball  it  seems  to  be  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia  and 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  nines  played 
high  class  ball;  the  final  games  between 
Yale  and  Princeton,  and  Harvard  and  Yale, 
abounding  in  loose  play.  Comparatively, 
however,  Yale  won  by  clean  fielding,  timely 
hitting  and  the  work  of  Jackson,  who 
proved  himself  quite  the  most  dependable 
pitcher  among  those  shown  by  the  leaders. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  six  years  Yale  has 
beaten  Harvard  on  the  diamond,  and  the 
first  since  1902  Princeton  has  lost  to  Yale. 
Uncertainty  and  fumbling  at  critical  mo- 
ments cost  Princeton  the  final  Yale  game, 
and,  together  with  poor  batting,  were  also 
responsible  for  the  6 — i  defeat  Harvard 
administered. 

The  most  pleasing  element  of  the  college 
baseball  season  was  the  greatly  lessened 
amount  of  talking  at  the  batter  by  the 
opposing  players  in  the  field.  The  prac- 
tice is  never  really  serviceable  and  is  always 
muckerish  ball.  To  that  little  alumni  band 
of  constant  workers  for  sport  for  sport's 
sake,  deep  gratitude  is  due  for  this  im- 
provement— and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican boy  too,  who  rarely  is  vicious  at  heart, 
and  usually  is  influenced  in  the  majority 
of  his  unsportsmanly  acts  by  the  effort  to 
be  smart  rather  than  to  be  bad.  Among 
the  names  that  come  first  to  me  of  the 
players  whose  season's  work  raised  them 
above  their  fellows  are:  Matthews,  Brad- 
bury and  Randall  of  Harvard;  Wells,  Reid 
and  Cook  of  Princeton;  Bowman,  Chapin, 
O'Brien  and  Kinney  of  Yale,  and  Rice  of 
Cornell. 

Outside  of  the  base  running,  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  game,  general  play 


seemed  below  the  standard  of  other  years; 
in  running  the  bases  the  average  was  higher 
in  1905. 

The  most  ^t   is   not   enough   to   say 

finished  that  Cornell  was  the  best 

c^^'^-  crew   on    the   Hudson;     it 

was  the  most  finished  crew  on  American 
waters.  Whether  it  was  a  faster  eight 
than  Yale  is  simply  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  whereas  for  several  years  I  have 
believed  the  average  Cornell  crew  faster 
than  the  average  Yale  eight,  last  year,  and 
this  year  again,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Cornell  crews  were  getting  less  "back" 
into  their  stroke  than  in  1 902-1 903.  That 
does  not  mean  I  favor  Yale;  neither  crew 
was  fast  this  year  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  Yale  appeared  to  me  to  row  short. 
But  when  winning  is  so  easy  as  it  has  been 
for  Yale,  and  for  Cornell,  where  is  the 
point  in  criticism?  All  the  same,  the  feel- 
ing that  both  are,  unintentionally  perhaps, 
laying  less  emphasis  on  back  work  or 
swing,  remains  unshaken. 

Cornell  made  a  procession  of  the  'Varsity 
event  on  the  Hudson,  giving  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  immeasurable  superior- 
ity of  rowing  skill  grounded  on  the  well- 
known  principles  governing  distance  row- 
ing. Slide,  swing,  legs,  the  vital  component 
parts,  yet  how  different  their  application! 
Harvard  lacked  legs  and  grip  on  the  catch, 
so  did  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Colum- 
bia. Syracuse  made  up  in  legs  what  they 
lacked  in  catch  and  heave.  Georgetown 
rowed  in  the  best  form  next  to  Cornell  and 
Yale.  All  were  shy  on  swing;  too  shy  as 
I  have  said,  though  I  would  not  be  thought 
as  advocating  the  extreme  swing  of  Eng- 
lish crews.  There  is  a  happy  medium  this 
side  of  the  passenger  line,  which  a  man 
crosses  the  instant  he  is  back  too  far  to 
keep  his  blade  busy  or  where  too  much  of 
his  force  is  expended  on  recovery.  Anna- 
polis had  a  crew  good  enough  this  year  to 
beat  Yale,  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  for 
two  miles.  Annapolis  and  West  Point  pros- 
per without  loss  of  time  or  "grafter  ath- 
letes." 

The  Poughkeepsie  event  is  always  a 
model  of  regatta  rowing  management, 
comfort  of  spectators  being  a  point  of  con- 
sideration, and  this  year  was  no  exception. 
At  New  London  the  best  management 
was  in    evidence  since  Mr.  Julian   Curtis 
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retired  a  few  years  ago  after  setting  a 
standard  which  has  not  since  been  equaled 
on  the  Thames. 

VVhy  How   much   Yale  would   have 

Yale  added    to    their   lead    had    the 

^°"-  crew  rowed  hard  all  down  the 

course,  no  one  can  say;  that,  however,  they 
had  themselves  and  the  race  well  in  hand 
at  all  times  after  the  half  mile,  none  will 
deny.  It  seemed  they  were  almost  pad- 
dling from  the  one  mile  to  the  two  and 
one-half  mile  flags,  and  this  is  no  reflection 
on  the  oarsmen  who  sat  in  the  Harvard 
shell,  for  they  rowed  to  the  limit  of  their 
skill  and  knowledge  and  strength.  But 
they  rowed  all  the  time  from  two  to  four 
points  higher  than  Yale,  and  yet  were 
beaten.  Rowing  stroke  for  stroke  Har- 
vard fell  rapidly  behind;  they  had  to  row 
two  strokes  more  the  minute  to  hold  Yale, 
and  raise  from  two  to  four  more  to  gain. 
And  when  the  spurt  was  finished,  there  was 
the  Yale  shell  not  shaken  off,  still  holding 
its  advantage  without  raising  the  stroke. 
There  in  a  word  you  have  the  story  of  the 
race.  Harvard  increased  the  number  of 
strokes,  but  Yale  dug  them  in;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  Yale's  back  and  leg  work  was  a 
long  way  from  the  best  we  have  seen  on 
the  Thames.  It  was  good  enough  to  beat 
Harvard,  however,  and  to  seem  perfection 
beside  it. 

-.  ,  ,  This  is  Harvard's  first  year 
under  a  professional  coach — 
the  first  year  that  Harvard  has  proclaimed 
publicly  greater  desire  to  secure  a  victory 
over  Yale  than  to  continue  an  exemplar 
of  what  is  the  truest  and  most  wholesome 
expression  in  college  sport.  It  was  a 
weak  and  disappointing  action,  and  some 
day  I  am  sure  Harvard  will  abolish  all  her 
professional  coaches.  It  is  not  professional 
coaching  which  has  given  Yale  victory 
after  victory  at  New  London  until  she  now 
has  eighteen  against  Harvard's  seven,  but 
system,  a  school  of  rowing  followed  year 
after  year — consistency.  Meanwhile  Har- 
vard has  been  shifting  from  one  coach  to 
another,  from  one  school  of  rowing  to 
another.  It  would  have  been  wonderful 
if  her  crews  could  have  won.  Yet  twice 
at  least  Harvard  was  close  to  establishing 


rowing  on  a  substantial  basis,  when  Mr. 
Storrow  did  the  coaching,  and  again  when 
Mr.  Higginson  shaped  the  crews'  destinies. 
At  those  times  Harvard's  crews  were  better 
and  prospects  brightest,  but  true  to  Har- 
vard tradition  the  inevitable  change  fol- 
lowed swift,  and  has  kept  on  following. 
Yet  Harvard  men  wonder  why  they  do 
not  win  their  share  of  boat  races,  and  in  all 
seriousness  actually  sit  down  in  conclave 
wherever  and  whenever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion. Analyze  the  situation!  And  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  fifteen  years  to  my 
certain  knowledge! 

Whatever  be  Harvard's  final  choice  in 
the  matter  of  rowing  coach  or  rowing 
school  no  share  of  victories  may  be  expect- 
ed until  the  coach  and  school  have  be- 
come established  and  the  crews  manned 
by  graduates  of  that  school.  That  is  only 
common  or  garden  sense;  a  variety  which 
appears  not  to  have  flourished  along  the 
banks  of  the  Charles. 

Come  To  have  Ward  and  Larned,  the 

home  highest   ranked  men  in  Amer- 

quick.  j(-a^  both  defeated  in  straight 

sets  in  the  early  rounds  of  the  All-England 
lawn  tennis  championship,  is  a  sufficiently 
sad  commentary  on  our  lack  of  progress 
in  the  game  ;  but  that  they  should  be 
beaten  by  S.  H.  Smith,  a  considerably 
older  man,  playing  only  old-fashioned  base 
line  tennis,  is  a  positive  warning.  The 
matches  and  the  result  in  fact  typify,  I 
regret  to  say,  up-to-date  young  America. 
Every  time  we  come  into  athletic  competi- 
tion with  England  the  lesson  is  repeated : 
they — painstaking,  capable,  thorough;  we 
— brilliant,  clever,  superficial.  Yes,  that's 
it,  superficial — in  our  social,  business  and 
athletic  life.  A  nation  of  sprinters;  take 
warning,  my  countrymen,  lest  we  lose  the 
physical  stamina,  the  moral  fibre,  one  needs 
to  fight  the  battle  enduringly,  honorably, 
successfully. 

As  for  Ward  and  Larned — and  Wright, 
who  also  was  routed  by  that  old,  old  timer 
Gove,  one  cannot  criticise  them,  they  are 
but  victims  of  the  system;  yet  we  shall  be 
so  relieved  if  they  won't  venture  abroad 
to  again  disclose  our  national  weakness 
until  we  grow  up  a  little  more. 
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SOME    FEATURES    OF    THE    SEASON  S    BASEBALL 

THE  most  notable  feature  of  the  baseball 
campaign  among  the  Eastern  colleges 
was  the  rally  of  Yale  after  a  terrific  wal- 
loping at  the  hands  of  Princeton,  and  the 
subsequent  victories  of  the  sons  of  Eli  over 
Princeton  and  Harvard  which  made  her 
champion  in  her  own  field  of  rivalry  after 
a  sorry  list  of  defeated  years.  In  fact  it 
seemed  too  much  to  expect  that  Yale  could 
pull  herself  from  the  rut  of  disaster  which 
has  blasted  her  baseball  record  for  a  decade, 
in  singular  contrast  to  her  consistent  prow- 
ess on  track,  football  field  and  riyer.  In  ten 
years  Yale  had  won  only  three  of  the  an- 
nual series  with  Princeton,  and  in  the  same 
period  only  three  of  the  Harvard  series. 

This  year  the  Yale  nine  played  a  dubious 
preliminary  season  which  did  not  promise 
anything  brilliant.  The  first  game  with 
Princeton  was  a  wretched  farce  for  the 
Blue,  whose  colors  were  trailed  to  the  tune 
of  i8 — 2  on  the  New  Haven  field.  It  was 
the  worst  beating  since  Princeton's  victory 
in  1897,  of  22 — 8.  It  was  the  case  of  a  team 
utterly  rattled  and  uncertain  because  Jack- 
son, the  pitcher,  "went  up  in  the  air." 

But  between  this  and  the  second  game 
Yale  mightily  braced,  in  fielding  and  bat- 
ting. With  fine  pluck  she  turned  the  tables 
at  Princeton — Jackson  "made  good,"  and 
honors  were  even  with  a  score  of  3 — 2. 
The  decisive  game  in  New  York  was  seen 
by  15,000  cheering  partisans.  It  showed  in 
impressive  fashion  that  baseball  has  a 
mighty  hold  on  the  college  public,  which 
is  beginning  to  lose  interest  in  the  stupid 
football  of  to-day. 

The  Yale  rally  was  grim  and  deadly  this 
time,  and  Princeton  was  fairly  outplayed, 
8 — 5.  Jackson  was  steady  and  effective, 
while  Byram,  the  best  of  the  Princeton 
pitchers,  was  much  below  par.  By  this  time 
Harvard  realized  that  her  ancient  foe  was 
geared  up  for  business.  The  Blue  and  Crim- 
son clashed  at  Cambridge  in  an  eleven  in- 
ning drawn  game,  i — i,  which  was  stopped 
by  rain.  Jackson  saved  Yale  from  defeat 
by  striking  out  two  men  in  the  ninth  inning 
when  Harvard  seemed  sure  to  score.  The 
series  ended  in  a  second  game  at  New 
Haven,  handsomely  won  by  Yale,  8 — 3. 

For  the  first  time  since  1900  Harvard 
won  a  game  from  Princeton,  by  the  decisive 
score  of  6 — i.  Corburn,  the  Harvard  pitcher, 
was  in  his  best  form,  and  shared  honors 
with  Matthews,  the  colored  shortstop, 
whose  home-run  in  the  first  inning  gave 
his  team  a  lead  of  three  runs.  Of  the 
pitchers  of  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
Jackson  was  the  most  successful  in  the  final 


games  of  the  season.  Byram  of  Princeton, 
who  led  thern  all  in  the  earlier  season,  was 
unable  to  finish  strong. 

Among  the  New  England  rivals,  Am- 
herst, Dartmouth  and  Williams,  the  first- 
named  carried  off  the  honors.  Dartmouth 
had  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  of  the  year 
in  SkiUin,  who  won  seven  victories  in  nine 
games,  his  victims  including  Holy  Cross, 
Georgetown,  Harvard  and  Amherst,  and 
for  six  innings  he  had  Yale  at  his  mercy. 
The  record  of  his  nine,  however,  was  marred 
by  a  slump  which  indignant  undergraduate 
opinion  laid  to  lax  training  discipline. 

Amherst  figured  in  the  most  notable  game 
of  the  season.  East  or  West,  by  playing  an 
eighteen-inning  game  with  Princeton,  with 
the  score  i — o  for  the  Tigers.  An  "old 
grad."   observed : 

"This,  I  think,  is  the  most  remarkable 
game  I  recollect  between  two  college  teams, 
and  the  most  remarkable  game  in  which 
any  college  (or  for  that  matter  any  other) 
team  ever  took  part,  except  the  game  be- 
tween Harvard  and  the  Manchester  pro- 
fessionals, about  1880,  when  Tyng  was 
catching  and  Ernst  pitching.  The  result 
of  that  game  was  o  to  o  in  twenty-four  in- 
nings, at  Manchester,   N.  H." 

This  Amherst-Princeton  game  was  a 
pitcher's  battle  of  rare  merit.  Doyle,  the 
Princeton  "second  string,"  pitched  the  en- 
tire eighteen  innings  for  only  seven  hits, 
and  he  gave  but  one  base  on  balls.  His 
afternoon's  work  put  him  in  the  class  of 
the  best  pitchers  of  the  season.  From  the 
ninth  to  the  eighteenth  inning  neither  side 
was  able  to  score.  It  was  cleanly  fielded, 
with  four  errors  for  Amherst  and  five  for 
Princeton  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances imaginable. 

A  collapse  of  baseball  prestige  and  hopes 
befell  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  university 
editorial  writers  called  it  "the  humiliating 
and  disastrous  Red  and  Blue  baseball  sea- 
son." A  sample  of  the  shattered  state  of 
affairs  was  in  the  Princeton  game  when  the 
redoubtable  Byram  struck  out  fifteen  men, 
and  only  three  of  these  sad-eyed  Quakers 
reached  first  base.  Brown  University  hung 
to  her  belt  the  scalps  of  Yale,  7 — o;  Har- 
vard, 2 — I,  and  Dartmouth,  7 — 2,  but  was 
badly  beaten  by  Holy  Cross,  12 — i.  Cor- 
nell gained  her  chief  glory  by  beating 
Princeton  in  a  stirring  thirteen-inning  game, 

4 — 3- 

Annapolis  wiped  out  last  year's  baseball 
rout  at  the  hands  of  West  Point,  by  beat- 
ing the  cadets  in  gray,  9—5.  Ragged  field- 
ing and  lack  of  team  work  were  responsible 
for  the  army  downfall. 

Andover  won  the  annual  game  with  Exe- 
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ter,  6 — 4,  and  St.  Marks  won  a  hard-hitting 
game  from  her  ancient  rival  at  Groton, 
IS— 10. 

A  BRILLIANT  COLLEGE  ROWING  YEAR 

Cornell,  Yale  and  Annapolis  are  the 
aquatic  leaders  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
midshipmen  deserve  more  credit  and  praise 
than  the  collegians.  They  have  no  opulent 
athletic  treasury,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
do  the  best  they  can  in  odd  moments 
snatched  from  one  of  the  most  rigid  and 
exacting  educational  systems  in  the  world. 
But  what  West  Point  has  been  able  to 
achieve  in  football,  the  "middies"  have  done 
on  the  water,  to  show  the  college  world 
that  the  hardest  sort  of  study  and  a  keen 
interest  in  athletics  can  be  successfully 
combined.  And  the  predominant  features 
of  this  army  and  navy  sport  are  most  re- 
freshing in  this  day  of  chronic  overhauling 
of  the  morals  and  methods  of  college  ath- 
letics. The  crew  of  the  Naval  Academy 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  it  this  year,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  break  into  the  Poughkeepsie 
regatta  next  season.  The  "middies"  have 
done  the  following  things  in  one  brief  sea- 
son: 

Their  first  eight  beat  the  Pennsylvania 
eight  a  length  and  a  half  in  two  miles,  in 
12  minutes  12  3-4  seconds.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Freshmen  at  the  same  time  won  from 
the  Annapolis  second  crew  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  length,  but  this  could  not  cloud 
the  main  issue.  The  critics  said  that  Penn- 
sylvania did  not  have  much  of  a  crew,  any- 
how, but  the  lively  "middies"  showed  that 
they  were  ready  for  all  comers  by  thresh- 
ing Georgetown,  and  winning  both  races  in 
this  encounter.  The  first  eight  had  a 
length  the  best  of  it,  and  made  the  excellent 
time  over  the  slow  Severn  course  of  10 
minutes  21  2-5  seconds.  Their  second 
crew  won  by  two  lengths. 

Yale  was  the  next  victim.  Annapolis 
showed  her  rudder  to  John  Kennedy's  pu- 
pils by  one  and  a  quarter  lengths  in  11  min- 
utes and  58  seconds  against  a  punishing 
head-wind  which  made  the  race  a  test  of 
endurance  for  two  weary  miles.  It  sounds 
plausible  for  the  college  crews  to  explain 
that  they  are  training  for  a  four-mile  race 
when  they  tackle  these  navy  youngsters 
for  the  practice  of  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  colleges  have  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  men  from  which  to  pick  their 
crews,  and  they  have  every  advantage  of 
equipment,  coaching  staff  and  leisure  for 
long  hours  of  daily  work  from  mid-winter 
on.  It  seemed  to  the  onlooker  that  An- 
napolis made  such  a  fine  showing  largely 
because  of  the  united  spirit  and  dash  in  the 
boat,  the  kind  of  concentrated  effort  that 
has  sent  West  Point  to  the  front  on  the 
gridiron.  Their  rowing  style  is  no  more 
finished,  nor  its  principles  more  effective 
than  those  of  Yale  or  Georgetown,  but  they 
have  the  knack  of  making  every  bit  of 
effort  tell. 

These  navy  races  help  to  vary  the  mo- 


notony of  the  long  training  season,  and  an 
encouraging  symptom  of  the  same  kind  was 
the  race  on  the  Charles  between  Cornell 
and  Harvard.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
arranged  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  in  col- 
lege rowing,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 
regrettable  that  Harvard,  through  her  cap- 
tain, should  have  jolted  this  new  era  of 
good  feeling.  Courtney  has  been  held  up 
as  the  professional  coach  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  win  races  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
while  it  was  supposed  that  Harvard  rowing 
stood  for  the  spirit  of  the  "gentlemen  in 
athletics"  idea,  which  holds  no  advantage 
worth  gaining  if  it  is  taken  at  the  expense 
of  sportsmanship. 

But  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot  this 
time.  Filley,  the  Harvard  captain  and 
stroke,  behaved  like  a  professional,  and 
Courtney  acted  like  a  gentleman.  Filley 
won  the  toss  choice  of  positions  on  the  day 
before  the  race,  but  declined  to  pick  his 
course  until  the  last  moment,  thereby  pre- 
venting Cornell  from  getting  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  side  of  the  river 
on  which  she  must  row.  It  was  so  small 
an  act  that  Harvard  men  were  ashamed  and 
disgusted. 

However,  it  made  small  difference  in  the 
race.  Cornell  fairly  paddled  over  the  mile 
and  seven-eighths  stretch,  with  Harvard 
awkwardly  lumbering  nearly  eight  lengths 
in  the  rear.  It  was  not  a  race,  it  was  a 
merry  jest  for  Courtney  and  his  oarsmen. 
Their  time  was  a  shade  over  nine  minutes, 
and  Harvard  was  half  a  minute  behind. 

On  the  same  day  the  "American  Henley" 
was  rowed  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Cornell 
won  another  clean-cut  .victory.  Her  second 
eight,  in  the  "junior  college"  event,  had  no 
trouble  in  beating  out  the  Yale  Freshmen 
and  the  Pennsylvania  second  crew.  The 
time  was  remarkably  fast,  6  minutes  and  34 
seconds,  which  is  better  than  the  record  of 
the  crack  Argonaut  eight  over  this  course. 
There  was  some  jubilation  because  the  rec- 
ord of  the  English  Henley  course  had  been 
beaten  by  15  seconds.  The  distances  are 
the  same,  but  the  time  comparisons  mean 
nothing. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  college  oars- 
men sprinkled  through  other  events  on  this 
programme.  Harvard  had  a  four  in,  which 
was  beaten  by  the  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club. 
The  Harvard  Freshmen  beat  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Freshmen,  and  the  Vesper 
"Henley"  crew  could  do  no  better  than  get 
home  ahead  of  the  Pennsylvania  eight  by 
half  a  dozen  feet.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  regatta  was  the  participa- 
tion of  three  school  eights,  from  the  Stone 
School  of  Boston,  the  Central  Manual 
Training  School,  and  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  who  rowed  in  this 
order.  The  gentlemen  who  have  labored 
so  loyally  to  build  up  this  regatta  have  done 
a  fine  thing  in  stimulating  rowing  among 
public  school  boys. 

Rowing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  foreign 
field  to  Eastern  college  oarsmen.    But  while 
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the  crews  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  turn  out  eights, 
they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  four-oared 
races,  and  enthusiasm  is  steadily  growing. 
1  he  first  college  race  ever  rowed  on  the 
Pacific  shore  happened  in  1894,  when  a 
California  university  four  pulled  against 
a  crew  of  Yale  and  Harvard  graduates 
coached  by  E.  R.  Folger  of  Yale.  The 
Easterners  won,  but  California  was  sadly 
handicapped   by   a   heavy   barge   of   a  boat. 

When  a  race  between  California  and 
Washington  universities  was  arranged  for 
this  year,  the  question  of  a  handicap  was  in- 
volved. W^ashington  had  a  coxswainless 
shell,  while  California  had  a  heavier  boat 
and  a  coxswain  to  boot,  a  difference  in 
weight  of  some  130  pounds.  After  careful 
calculation  which  included  allowance  for 
the  advantage  of  having  a  man  to  steer 
the  craft,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Washing- 
ton shell  should  carry  forty-one  pounds  of 
lead  weight  in  the  shape  of  bags  of  shot 
along  the  keel.  The  opening  race  of  the 
Coast  season  was  rowed  between  these  two 
four-oared  crews  on  the  Oakland  Estuary. 
California  at  once  took  the  lead,  and  gained 
three  lengths  in  the  first  half  mile,  when 
the  stroke  was  dropped  to  z^-  Washington 
kept  her  stroke  at  35  and  36,  but  could  not 
overhaul  her  rivals.  A  heavy  rainstorm 
and  squall  swept  over  the  crew  at  the  mile, 
and  they  finished  with  several  inches  of 
water  in  their  shells.  But  remarkably  fast 
time  was  made,  10  minutes  and  40  seconds 
for  the  two  miles,  according  to  the  officials. 

A  few  days  later  the  California  four 
rowed  the  Stanford  University  crew  on  a 
new  course  at  Sausalito,  and  won  by  a 
length  and  a  quarter  in  two  miles.  On 
May  25th,  the  California  four  met  the  crack 
four  of  the  James  Bay  Athletic  Club  at 
Victoria.  The  lads  from  Berkeley  rowed 
in  a  borrowed  shell,  without  a  coxswain, 
and  with  the  stroke  rigged  on  the  starboard 
side,  a  new  wrinkle  for  them.  This  was 
enough  to  bother  a  set  of  seasoned  veter- 
ans, for  the  crew  had  to  be  shifted  around 
in  wholesale  fashion  at  short  notice.  The 
Victoria  crew  plead  lack  of  condition,  and 
the  course  was  curtailed  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  California  lost  a  length  at  the 
start,,  but  cut  it  down  in  gallant  style,  and 
took  the  lead  with  ease,  winning  by  nearly 
four  lengths  from  the  champion  four  of 
the   Northwest. 

The  next  race  was  rowed  on  May  30th 
on  Lake  Washington.  California  met  Wash- 
ington and  Stanford  universities  over  a 
two-mile  course.  The  Berkeley  lads  kept 
up  their  conquering  gait  by  winning  this 
three-cornered  contest  in  rough  and  choppy 
water.  Then  the  irresistible  California  oars- 
men went  to  Portland  to  wind  up  the  sea- 
son. There  they  won  more  laurels  and 
smashed  the  Coast  record  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  covering  the  distance  in  8  minutes  14 
seconds,  or  25  seconds  under  the  record  of 
the  Portland  Rowing  Club.  Thus  the  'var- 
:sity  crew  made  a  clean  winning  record  for 


this  year's  rowing  season.  Their  Freshmen 
were  beaten  by  five  lengths  by  Stanford,  in 
which  race  the  Washington  University 
youngsters  were  distanced. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Outing  I  said  that 
the  Syracuse  victory  of  last  year  could  not 
be  soon  repeated  for  the  reason  that  Court- 
ney had  a  sounder  rowing  doctrine  than 
Ten  Eyck.  This  prediction  was  more  than 
justified.  The  Cornell  eight  of  1905  out- 
classed Syracuse,  Georgetown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia  and  Wisconsin,  not  by  vir- 
tue of  superior  material,  but  wholly  in  the 
matter  of  skill  and  science.  The  result 
was  not  a  boat-race,  but  a  practice  pull  for 
the  victors,  while  twenty-five  lengths  be- 
hind them  Georgetown,  Pennsylvania  and 
Columbia  made  an  interesting  struggle  of 
it  for  second  honors.  If  the  other  profes- 
sional coaches,  who  must  see  that  Courtney 
is  their  master,  would  show  intelligence 
enough  to  use  the  principles  he  has  worked 
out,  they  could  make  a  better  showing  on 
the  Hudson.  It  is  only  fair  to  them,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  Courtney  has  a  notable 
advantage  in  being  able  to  put  nearly  a 
dozen  crews  on  the  water  from  which  to 
mould  his  first  eight. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  race 
was  that,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  winning 
style  is  that  which  puts  the  most  power 
against  the  oars  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
ertion. A  first-class  Cornell  eight  can  row 
a  stroke  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  per  min- 
ute and  defeat  crews  of  as  good  phj^sique 
who  are  digging  their  souls  out  at  thirty- 
four.  This  means  that  the  shell  is  allowed 
to  run  between  strokes,  that  the  time  when 
the  oar  is  out  of  the  water  is  not  time 
wasted,  and  that  "get  there"  notions,  hur- 
ried slides,  and  slap-dash  recoveries  in- 
volve  a  vast  waste  of  speed  and  strength. 

The  official  records  of  this  regatta  are  as 
follows : 

UNIVERSITY    RACE — FOUR    MILES 

Cornell,  20  min.  29  2-5  sec.  First  by  26 
boat  lengths,  or  1560  ft. 

Syracuse,  21  min.  47  2-5  sec.  Second  by 
3-4  of  a  length. 

Georgetown,   21    min.   49   sec.      Third   by 

1  1-2  lengths. 

Columbia,  21  min.  53  4-5  sec.     Fourth  by 

2  lengths. 

Pennsylvania,  21  min.  59  4-5  sec.  Fifth 
by  2  1-2  lengths. 

Wisconsin,  22  min.  61-5  sec.  Sixth  by 
2  1-2  lengths. 

Record  for  the  course,  18  min.  53  1-5  sec, 
by  Cornell,  1901. 

FOUR-OARED    RACE — TWO     MILES 

Syracuse,  10  min.  15  2-5  sec.  First  by 
2-3  boat  length,  or  40  ft. 

Cornell,  10  min.  17  2-5  sec.  Second  by 
5   lengths. 

Penns^dvania,  10  min.  33  2-5  sec.  Third 
by  4  lengths. 
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Columbia,  10  min.  45  sec.  Fourth  by 
2   1-2  lengths. 

Wisconsin,  10  min.  52  sec. 

Syracuse  broke  the  record  of  10  min. 
31    1-5  sec.  made  by  Pennsylvania  in  1900. 

FRESHMAN      RACE TWO      MILES 

Cornell,  9  min.  39  4-5  sec.  First  by  3  1-3 
lengths,  or  200  ft. 

Syracuse,  9  min.  49  sec.  Second  by  i  1-3 
lengths. 

Columbia,  9  min.  53  sec.  Third  by  i  2-3 
lengths. 

Pennsylvania,  9  min.  58  4-5  sec. 

Record  for  the  course,  9  min.  18  sec, 
made  by   Cornell,    1903. 

The  Yale-Harvard  race  at  New  London, 
June  29th,  was  the  finest  contest  ever  rowed 
on  this  course.  Neither  eight  was  notable 
for  speed  or  skill,  but  they  were  magnifi- 
cently matched  in  pluck  and  staying  power. 
The  Harvard  crew  won  glory  in  the  defeat 
by  less  than  a  boat  length  in  four  miles,  be- 
cause they  were  the  first  year  product  of  a 
new  system  and  a  new  coach,  the  profes- 
sional, Wra3^ 

The  contest  was  won  by  Yale  in  the  first 
mile,  when  she  gained  a  length  on  a  spurt 
and  held  it  to  the  finish.  Harvard  finished 
stronger  than  her  rival,  however,  and  was 
steadily  gaining  in  the  last  three  hundred 
yards.  Their  rowing  styles  were  much 
alike,  and  lacked  the  smooth  deliberation 
of  the  Cornell  recover.  In  the  Yale  boat 
this  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  stroke, 
Whitney,  who  weakened  under  the  terrific 
strain  enough  to  hurry  his  men  a  trifle. 

This  year's  Cornell  eight  looked  faster 
than  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  probably  could 
have  beaten  them  both  in  four  miles.  The 
New  London  race,  however,  was  splendid 
to  see,  while  the  Poughkeepsie  race  was  a 
farce.  Therefore  from  the  standpoint  of 
sport  and  rivalry  Yale  and  Harvard  made  the 
great  race  of  the  year.  The  Harvard  Fresh- 
m.en  were  an  exceptionally  able  lot,  and 
won  a  fine  race.    The  day's  results  were : 

UNIVERSITY    RACE FOUR    MILES 

Yale,  22  min.  33  sec.  First  by  a  scant 
length. 

Harvard,  22  min.  36  sec. 

FRESHMAN     RACE TWO     MILES 

Harvard,  9  min.  59  sec.  First  by  i  1-2 
lengths. 

Yale,  ID  min.  4  sec. 

FOUR-OARED    RACE TWO     MILES 

Harvard,  li  min.  22  sec.  First  by  i  1-3 
lengths. 

Yale,  II  min.  27  sec. 

The  four-mile  record  for  the  New  Lon- 
don course  is  20  min.  10  sec,  made  by  the 
Yale  crew  of  1888. 

BASEBALL    IN    THE    MIDDLE    WEST 

Ten    years    ago    Michigan    and    Illinois 


played  the  first  baseball  game  of  a  series 
which  has  been  the  most  interesting  fight 
for  honors  in  the  Middle  West.  In  most 
years  since,  these  rivals  have  shared  the 
baseball  honors  of  their  section.  For  four 
years  on  end  Illinois  held  the  champion- 
ship, with  as  fine  a  lot  of  players  as  ever 
fought  on  college  diamonds. 

This  year  it  was  Michigan's  turn  to  take 
the  lead.  By  winning  three  of  the  four 
games  played  with  each  of  the  three  teams 
that  figure  in  the  race  for  the  Middle  West 
championship,  Illinois,  Chicago  and  Wis- 
consin, the  young  men  from  Ann  Arbor 
made  their  title  clear  for  1905.  Illinois  Uni- 
versity had  undisputed  claim  to  second 
place,  while  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  were 
tied  for  third  and  fourth  positions.  Illi- 
nois won  7  and  lost  5  of  the  "Conference" 
games,  while  Wisconsin  and  Chicago  each 
won  4  and  lost  8  games. 

The  Western  teams,  barring  Michigan, 
were  not  brilliant,  and  turned  out  no  first- 
class  players.  It  was  a  pitcher's  year  with 
small  scores.  One  pitcher,  Sanger,  won  the 
championship  for  Michigan,  as  none  of  the 
rival  teams  could  hit  him  safely.  Erratic 
fielding  and  weak  hitting  were  the  rule. 

Michigan  alone  had  an  uncommonly  good 
nine.  Illinois  had  a  green  team,  with  only 
one  veteran.  At  Wisconsin  and  Chicago 
the  material  was  mostly  second-rate.  Nei- 
ther university  gives  baseball  enthusiastic 
support,  and  few  men  try  for  the  team.  At 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand, 
baseball  is  alive  with  college  spirit  and  de- 
votion. Northwestern  did  not  play  a  full 
schedule,  but  showed  encouraging  improve- 
ment over  former  years.  Outside  the  se- 
lect circle  of  the  "Big  Nine"  teams,  Nebras- 
ka made  the  best  showing  in  the  Middle 
West.  They  had  a  star  man  in  Bender 
behind  the  bat,  who  was  the  best  catcher 
in  any  company  throughout  this   territory. 

Of  the  "Conference"  teams,  Wisconsin 
had  the  most  brilliant  catcher  in  Leahy. 
Sanger  of  Michigan  led  all  the  pitchers, 
and  made  a  phenomenal  record  by  taking 
three  games  in  each  of  the  series  of  four 
played  for  the  championship  among  the 
leaders.  This  was  his  Freshman  year,  by 
the  way. 

Cutting  of  Northwestern,  a  former  Mich- 
igan player,  was  the  leading  first  baseman. 
The  Middle  West  developed  two  scintil- 
lating second  basemen  in  Kelly,  a  Michi- 
gan Freshman,  and  Brooks  of  Illinois. 
Campbell,  the  Michigan  captain,  was  rated 
as  the  most  effective  shortstop,  and  Michi- 
gan also  played  the  best  man  on  third.  In 
the  outfield,  the  leading  trio  comprised  Mar- 
tin of  Michigan,  Rothgeb  of  Illinois  and 
Pearsons  of  Wisconsin. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  new  men 
were  broken  in  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  and  for  this  reason  the  playing  as  a 
whole  was  below  the  standard  of  former 
years,  and  below  the  standard  of  the  best 
Eastern  teams   of  the   season. 


WILSON    MARSHALL'S    STORY    OF    HOW 
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"TN  the  busy  days  of  preparation  for  this 
1  first  contest  for  the  Kaiser's  Cup,  when 
the  Atlantic  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Horseshoe,  I  reaHzed,  in  spite  of  my  faith 
in  my  own  yacht  and  in  spite  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  abilities  of  Captain  Barr,  his 
two  assistants,  Captain  Pagel  and  Captain 
John  Barr,  and  the  crew,  that  such  a  race 
against  such  competitors  was  the  most  un- 
certain thing  in  the  world.  Weather,  the 
course  taken,  luck,  all  these  were  potential- 
ities to  win  the  race,  along  with  the  boat's 
capacity  and  the  seamanship  of  those  who 
sailed  her.  I  did  everything  possible  to 
make  the  Atlantic  fit  for  victory,  from  the 
bottom  inch  of  her  hull  to  the  tip  of  her 
top-masts,  and  then  settled  back  to  the  feel- 
ing that  we  should  do  the  best  we  could, 
and,  whether  we  came  in  first  or  last,  we 
should  have  a  good  cruise  and  some  fine 
sport.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  win,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  go 
past  the  Lizard  before  any  other  flag.  And 
when,  after  a  day  and  a  half's  camping  on 
board  waiting  for  the  fog  to  lift,  we  went 
down  to  the  starting-line  ofif  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  there  was  a 
unanimous  determination  for  victory  on 
board  the  Atlantic,  which  counted,  I  think, 
during  the  days  that  followed.  I  think  that 
my  guests,  six  in  number.  Dr.  F.  B.  Downs, 
Fred  M.  Hoyt,  H.  A.  Bergmann,  Morton  W. 
Smith,  L.  B.  Ostrander  and  C.  B.  Seeley, 
were  all  more  confident  of  the  result  than 
I  was. 

"Eleven  yachts  are  a  large  number  to 
handle  at  a  start  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  jockeying  and  close  work  during  the  few 
moments  before  the  signal,  but  Captain 
Barr  put  the  A  tfantic  across  the  line  quickly, 
with  only  the  Hildegarde  and  the  Ailsa 
ahead  of  us.  There  was  some  keen  racing 
all  that  afternoon,  the  only  real  racing  we 
saw.  ■  A  fine  east  wind  was  blowing  and  we 
gradually  crept  up  on  the  two  yachts  that 
were  leading.  In  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  we  crossed  the  Ailsa s  lee  and  passed 
her.  Then  we  set  out  to  overtake  the 
Hildegarde,  and  shortly  after  four  o'clock 
we  took  her  wind  and  went  by  her,  while, 
for  the  moment,  she  stood  still. 

"All  this  time,  however,  we  had  been 
watching  the  Hamburg.  The  German  boat 
had  been  started  directly  after  us,  and 
throughout  our  chase  of  the  Ailsa  and  the 
Hildegarde  she  held  on  splendidly.  Soon 
it  became  a  duel,  for  all  the  other  boats 
dropped  away  or  changed  their  course.  The 
wind   had   freshened   slightly,   and   we   had 


seen  the  Hamburg's  jib-topsail  split  in  two 
and  cause  her  crew  some  anxious  work. 
All  this  time  v/e  did  not  change  sail,  and 
the  Atlantic  was  bounding  along,  well  in 
the  lead. 

"Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  For  no 
reason  that  I  can  understand  the  Hamburg, 
as  night  was  coming  on,  began  to  draw 
up  on  us.  There  had  been  no  change  in 
the  rigging  and  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
breeze.  Both  yachts  were  heeled  over,  the 
white  water  hissing  along  the  scuppers  and 
the  spray  flying  gloriously.  Until  dark  it 
was  as  pretty  a  race  as  one  would  see,  but 
the  Hamburg  gained  steadily,  until  at  last 
she  took  our  weather  and  passed  us  slowly. 
Why  there  was  this  sudden  change  in  the 
footing  of  the  two  yachts  I  cannot  explain, 
unless  it  was  that  our  sails  in  stretching 
were  not  as  yet  doing  their  full  work,  or 
that  the  Hamburg  felt  the  brisker  wind 
more  advantageousl3^  But  whatever  the 
reason,  she  beat  us  in  this  little  preliminary 
race,  and  when  the  darkness  hid  her  from 
us  she  was  still  ahead  of  us,  less  than  a 
half  mile  to  the  windward. 

"By  this  time  the  breeze  had  slackened 
and  it  began  to  rain.  Dense  fog  followed. 
The  air  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  bit 
through  heavy  coats,  but  the  yacht  swung 
along  under  full  sail.  Mr.  Benedict's  yacht, 
the  Oneida,  which  had  been  following  us, 
disappeared  toward  the  south.  And  so, 
quickly,  with  the  excitement  of  our  little 
brush  with  the  Hamburg  past,  came  the 
realization  of  the  long,  uncertain  task  that 
lay  before  us,  with  no  noise  save  the  purr- 
ing of  unseen  waters  under  our  lee  rail  and 
the  sounds  of  the  few  men  of  us  aboard. 
We  chatted  for  a  time  and  then  furned  in 
for  a  good  night's  rest. 

"I  confess  that  I  had  been  amused  by 
some  of  the  reports  in  the  papers,  reports 
that  told  of  a  long  night's  rest  we  all  had 
had  Tuesday  night  in  preparation  for  the 
many  sleepless  nights  before  us.  Sleepless 
nights  in  an  ocean  yacht  race  lasting  two 
weeks  would,  of  course,  be  fatal.  Sleepy 
heads  and  tired  bodies  bungle,  and  the  con- 
stant keenness  of  the  men  is  as  necessary 
as  the  set  of  the  sails.  I  had  shipped  a 
large  crew — we  had  about  fifty  men  aboard ; 
there  were  two  captains  to  share  the  care 
with  Captain  Barr;  and  we  all  lived  by 
shifts.  Our  men  were  as  fresh  at  the  Liz- 
ard as  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Captain  Barr,  upon  whom,  of 
course,  rested  the  greatest  responsibility  in 
the  handling  of  the  Atlantic. 
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"Thursday  morning,  shortly  after  day- 
break, the  Oneida  came  by  us  and  saluted, 
and  when  the  weather  cleared  we  could 
see,  far  away  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
had  last  seen  the  Hamburg  the  night  before, 
the  top-masts  of  a  yacht  rigged  like  the 
German  boat.  There  was  difference  of 
opinion  aboard  as  to  whether  this  was  or 
was  not  the  Hamburg,  but  since  the  Ham- 
burg's log  makes  no  mention  of  sighting  us 
that  morning,  and  since  she  would  have  seen 
the  Atlantic  more  clearly  than  we  should 
have  seen  her,  it  was  undoubtedly  some 
other  boat  of  similar  rig. 

"From  that  time  on  the  race,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  resolved  itself  into  an  or- 
dinary cruise,  except,  of  course,  for  a  cer- 
tain taut  discipline,  a  more  machine-like 
regularity,  an  infinitely  greater  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  speed  consist- 
ently, a  nicer  calculation  to  keep  exactly  the 
course  we  had  planned  before  the  yachts 
left  the  Horseshoe,  and  the  keen  interest  in 
the  daily  reckoning,  in  the  taking  of  which 
Captain  Barr  and  Mr.  Hoyt  never  varied 
enough  to  make  cause  for  argument.  These 
alone  relieved  the  monotony  of  our  days, 
for  we  never  again  saw  one  of  the  com- 
peting yachts,  and  we  passed  fewer  steam- 
ships than  one  meets  ordinarily  on  a  liner. 
The  Atlantic  evidently  took  the  lead  that 
Wednesday  night  after  the  start,  and  was 
never  headed. 

"All  day  Thursday  we  were  on  the  look- 
out for  the  Hamburg,  for  my  feeling  before 
the  race  that  the  German  boat  was  to  be 
one  of  our  most  bothersome  rivals  had  been 
accentuated  by  her  showing  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon as  we  sailed  out  from  the  start. 
At  noon  we  had  come  165  miles  of  the 
journey  (latitude  39  degrees  40  minutes, 
longitude  70  degrees  24  minutes,  course 
south,  76  degrees  east),  and  the  Atlantic 
was  doing  her  best  with  a  light  breeze  and 
all  sail  set.  Life  aboard  settled  down  to  a 
routine.  We  ate  and  smoked  and  read 
and  discussed  over  again  the  various  yachts, 
their  probable  courses,  their  skippers  and 
their  capacities  for  speed.  The  course  we 
had  chosen  for  the  Atlantic  was  not  the 
shortest,  for,  it  had  seemed  to  us,  the  short- 
est route — that  to  the  north — presented  dif- 
ficulties which  more  than  equaled  the  gain 
in  distance.  *  We  knew  that  the  yachts  had 
spread  now  to  the  various  courses  which 
they  had  marked  out  for  themselves,  that 
some  were  far  to  the  north  of  us  taking 
a  shorter  journey  and  that  others  were  far 
to  the  south.  Whether  they  were  leading 
us  was  a  matter  which,  we  realized,  would 
not  be  definitely  known  for  many  daj's.  But 
we  knew,  from  the  speed  the  Atlantic  was 
making  under  none  too  good  conditions, 
that  the  yachts  ahead  of  us,  if  there  were 
any,  were  sailing  a  splendid  race.  And  the 
real  contest  was  still  young. 
_  "That  next  day  we  added  222  miles,  en- 
tirely without  incident.  The  wind  changed 
late  Friday  afternoon,  but  it  remained  light 


in  quantity.  The  weather  had  cleared  and 
we  Avere  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  air  was 
warm  and  balmy,  and  the  night  was  glori- 
ous with  bright  moonlight  on  a  gentle  sea. 
All  that  evening  while  we  watched  the 
changing  shine  and  shadow  on  the  swaying 
water  the  Atlantic  was  proving  her  capaci- 
ties as  a  light-weather  boat.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  to  me  to  tiptoe  across  that  endless 
field  of  moonshine,  so  silently  and  swiftly 
did  she  sail. 

"The  evening  was  only  a  forerunner  of 
the  day.  Saturday  morning  was  fine,  with 
a  splendid  breeze  from  the  west.  The  sun 
was  hot  and  the  temperature  went  up  to 
summer  heat  during  the  morning.  We  were 
making  good  time  under  full  sail,  and  a 
spinnaker.  At  noon  we  found  that  the  day's 
run  had  been  229  miles  (latitude  20  de- 
grees 45  minutes,  longitude  60  degrees  38 
minutes,  course  north,  82  degrees  east). 

"Before  three  o'clock  the  wind  had  veered 
to  the  southwest  and  we  went  faster  with- 
out the  spinnaker.  Smoke  appeared  on  the 
horizon  before  us,  and  two  hours  or  more 
later  we  signaled  the  Minnitonka  of  the  At- 
lantic Transport  line,  bound  for  New  York. 
All  this  time  we  were  bowling  along  fine- 
ly, but  at  half-past  seven  we  saw  black 
clouds  racing  up  in  the  northwest  and  soon 
we  began  taking  in  topsails.  Shortly  after 
eight  the  squall  reached  us,  driving  a  heavy 
rain  across  the  decks.  Everything  was 
quickly  made  snug,  however,  and  after  some 
fitful  blowing  the  wind  died  away.  Up 
went  the  topsails  again,  so  that  we  might 
make  the  most  of  the  light  air. 

"Early  Sunday  morning  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  up  out  of  the  northwest,  and  the 
Atlantic  began  to  make  up  time.  All  the 
morning  under  a  leaden  sky  the  wind  con- 
tinued fresh  and  steady,  and  at  noon  we 
reckoned  a  good  day's  run,  270  miles  (lati- 
tude 41  degrees  9  minutes,  longitude  54 
degrees  40  minutes,  course  north,  85  de- 
grees east).  The  sun  came  out  bright  and 
warm  before  noon,  and  we  set  balloon  stay- 
sails and  No.  2  jib.  All  the  afternoon  the 
breeze  continued,  but  it  died  away  gradu- 
ally toward  nightfall.  The  calm  continued 
all  night  and  most  of  the  day  Monday,  with 
vagrant  light  breezes  now  and  then  to  lift 
hopes  and  dash  them  again.  That  morn- 
ing we  came  close  to  a  whale  which  spouted 
contempt  for  our  leisurely  gait  and  hurried 
away.  The  day's  run,  reckoned  Monday 
noon,  was  the  poorest  of  our  cruise — 113 
miles. 

"Monday  night  came  a  welcome  change. 
After  a  full  day  of  loafing  a  fine  wind  from 
the  south  set  us  going  again.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  the  air  suddenly  grew  cold,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  quickly  taken, 
registered  35  degrees.  The  lookout,  short- 
ly after,  sighted  a  large  iceberg,  with  a 
dense  haze  hanging  about  its  crest,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north.  Early  Tuesday  morning 
we  passed  close  to  another  and  larger  berg 
which  looked  all  of  a  third  of  a  mile  long, 
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and  which  loomed  up  out  of  the  water  Hke 
a  side  street  of  downtown  skyscrapers. 

"The  morning  was  bright  and  breezy,  and 
the  crew  spent  an  hour  or  two  recutting 
the  topsails,  which  were  badly  out  of  shape 
from  the  wrenching  blows  they  had  had. 
The  day's  run,  reckoned  Tuesday  noon,  was 
243  miles,  and  we  were  still  headed  slightly 
into  the  north.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind, 
which  had  been  from  the  south,  freshened 
and  hauled  gradually  into  the  south-south- 
east. It  was  fine,  steady  going,  the  yacht 
heeled  over  and  every  sail  working  to  its 
utmost.  All  night  long  the  wind  continued, 
growing  stronger  toward  morning,  and 
Wednesday  morning  we  were  racing  along 
in  a  comparatively  smooth  sea  and  with  the 
wind  whistling  merrily  in  the  rigging. 
Great  care  was  taken  with  the  reckoning 
that  noon,  the  many  who  took  it  uniting 
on  a  day's  run  of  341  miles  (latitude  44 
degrees  57  minutes,  longitude  39  degrees 
50  minutes,  course  north,  65  degrees  east), 
which  is  the  new  record  for  sailing-yachts, 
the  previous  record  being  that  of  the  Daunt- 
less, 328  miles.  This,  besides  being  a  rec- 
ord, made  up  some  of  the  ground  we  had 
lost  during  our  bad  day  Monday,  and  in- 
creased our  confidence  for  the  final  result. 

"Late  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  breeze 
continuing  to  freshen,  we  reefed  the  span- 
ker, and  later  took  in  both  the  span- 
ker and  the  flying-jib.  The  water  rough- 
ened rapidly  and  soon  the  Atlantic  was 
plowing  along  with  the  spray  spurting 
over  her  bow.  By  nightfall  it  was  a  very 
stiff  breeze  and  the  sea  was  running  high. 
All  night  the  blow  lasted,  and  all  day 
Thursday  the  fine  sport  continued.  We 
were  well  reefed,  but  were  carrying  every 
ounce  of  sail  that  seemed  safe.  Thursday 
noon  the  day's  run  stood  282  miles  dead 
reckoning  (latitude  46  degrees  33  minutes, 
longitude  32  degrees  30  minutes,  course 
north,  70  degrees  east).  In  the  afternoon 
the  sea  and  wind  continued  to  increase,  and 
w^e  set  trysails  on  the  fore  and  mizzen,  and 
had  oil-bags  over  the  bow.  Time  and  again 
the  waves  washed  the  deck  and  foamed 
noisily  in  the  scuppers.  We  were  making 
good  headway  and  took  no  unnecessary 
risks.  There  was  no  danger  except  of  a 
fall  on'  the  slippery  deck,  and  the  panorama 
of  the  running  sea  was  a  great  sight.  It 
was  fine  sailing,  the  kind  to  make  one  glad 
one  is  alive.  The  Atlantic  behaved  as  I 
have  seen  her  behave  before  under  similar 
conditions,  riding  the  sea  easily,  never 
wrenching  nor  slapping.  Her  critics  who 
call  her  merely  a  light-weather  boat  should 
have  seen  her  that  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

"All  day  Friday  the  blow  continued,  with 
high  seas  breaking  into  white  crests  all 
about  us.  We  had  oil-bags  along  the  star- 
board side,  and  sailed  under  square  sail  and 
fore  trysails.  The  day  was  an  exhilarat- 
mg  one ,  the  sea  often  came  over  the  side, 
and  for  a  time  we  had  the  steersmen  lashed 


to  the  wheel  to  make  sure  of  their  safety. 
The  yacht  shaped  up  splendidly,  and  Cap- 
tain Barr  handled  her  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed skill.  The  day's  run,  reckoned  Fri- 
day noon,  was  268  miles  (latitude  45  de- 
grees 58  minutes,  longitude  26  degrees  48 
minutes,  course  north,  71  degrees  east). 

"This  fine,  exciting  bit  of  sailing  lasted 
till  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Saturday. 
Saturday  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  wind 
and  sea  gradually  diminished.  Soon  we 
put  on  more  sail  and  began  to  shake  out 
the  reefs.  The  day's  run,  Saturday  noon, 
was  239  miles  (latitude  48  degrees  56  min- 
utes, longitude  20  degrees  53  minutes, 
course  north,  76  degrees  east),  good  going 
considering  the  sea  and  the  small  amount 
of  canvas  spread.  Slowly  the  breeze  went 
down  and  by  nightfall  it  had  veered  around 
to  our  quarter  and,  though  still  steady,  had 
not  half  the  force  of  the  early  morning. 
We  realized  that  we  were  well  toward  the 
end  of  our  journey,  and  were  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  any  of  the  other  yachts. 
The  Atlantic  was  in  fine  shape  for  a  good 
race  in  if  any  of  our  rivals  appeared.  But 
we  saw  no  vessel  of  any  kind  till  Sunday 
afternoon. 

"Sunday  morning  we  had  at  first  a  good 
breeze  from  the  southwest,  but  the  wind 
w^as  fitful,  at  times  coming  in  brisk  squalls 
that  bent  us  well  over  and  then  dying  away 
into  lighter  air.  The  day's  run  was  a  good 
one,  313  miles  (latitude  49  degrees,  52  min- 
utes, longitude  13  degrees  2  minutes,  course 
north,  80  degrees  east).  Shortly  after  noon 
a  steamer  appeared  behind  us  and  passed  us 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, gaining  little  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour,  for  the  Atlantic  was  making  the  most 
of  the  wind  which  had  now  steadied  con- 
siderably and  was  sending  us  along  at  a 
smart  pace. 

"Monday  morning  we  were  up  early,  for 
we  knew  that  we  were  fairly  certain  of 
crossing  the  line  that  day,  and  we  were  all 
ready  for  a  final  race  to  the  Lizard.  It  was 
fine  and  clear  and  a  very  light  breeze  was 
blowing,  but  no  yachts  appeared.  Soon  we 
saw  the  Scilly  Islands,  but  the  wind  died 
away  to  a  dead  calm  and  we  drifted  slowly, 
monotonously  toward  the  goal.  The  day's 
run  at  noon  amounted  to  282  miles.  All 
that  morning  we  were  watching  the  west- 
ward horizon  for  sails,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  English  vessel  came  out  to  us  and  told 
us  that  we  were  the  first  yacht  in  that  the 
suspense  was  relieved.  We  did  some  cheer- 
ing then,  every  one  on  board  joining.  We 
had  every  inch  of  sail  spread,  but  the  can- 
vas shook  in  the  idle  air  as  we  slowly 
drifted  in.  A  little  puff  of  wind  helped  us 
along  occasionally,  and  at  last  convoyed  by 
many  friendly  vessels  we  slipped  past  the 
Pfeil — the  German  cruiser  which  acted  as 
stake-boat — in  the  brightness  of  the  Lizard 
Hght  and  to  the  sound  of  a  salute  from  one 
of  the  cruiser's  guns  and  the  whistles  of 
neighboring  tugs  and  launches,    We  set  off 
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ANTECEDENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  OF  ENTRIES  IN  THE  RACE 


Ailsa. 

Apache 

Atlantic ... 
Auxiliary 


Endymion 
FleurdeLys 
Hamburg. . 
Hildegarde 


Sutibeatn  .. 
Auxiliary 


Utoiuana  .. 
Auxiliary 


Valhalla.  .. 
Auxiliary 


Nationality 

and 
Yacht  Club 


American. 
N.  Y.  Y.  C. 


American. 
N.  Y.  Y.  C. 


American. 
I.  H.  Y.  C. 


German. 

N.-Deutsche 
Reg.  Verein 

American. 
Corinthian 
Y.  C;  Phila. 

English. 

Royal  Yacht 

Squadron 

American. 

Atlantic 

Yacht  Club 

American. 
N.  Y.  Y.  C. 

English. 

Royal  Yacht 

Squadron 


Henry  S. 
Redmond 


Edmund 
Randolph 


Wilson 
Marshall 


George 
Lauder,  Jr. 


Dr.   Lewis 
A.  Stimson 


German 
Syndicate 


Edward  R. 
Coleman 


Lord 

Brassey 


Robert  E. 
Tod 


Allison  V. 
Armour 


Earl  of 
Crawford 


Designers  and  Builders. 


W.  Fife,  Jr. 

Inglis,  Scotland,  1895 

J.  Raid  &  Co. 

Reid  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  1890 

W.    Gardner 
Townsend  &  Downey 
Shooter's  Island,  1903 

Tarns  &  Crane 

George  Lawley 

South  Boston,  1899 

Edward  Burgess 
John  MacDonald 
Bath,  Me.,  1890 

George  L.  Watson 

Henderson,  Glasgow,  1898 

A.  S.  Chesebrough 

Harlan  &  HoUingsworth 

Philadelphia,  1897 

Built  31  years  ago  at 
Seacombe,  England 


H.  C.  Wlntringham 
Townsend  &  Downey 
Shooter's  Island,  1901 

J.  Beavor  Webb 

Neafie  &  Levy 

Philadelphia,  1891 

St.  C.  Byrne 

Ramage  &  Furguson 

Leith,  i8q2 


Rig. 

All. 

Beam 

Yawl 

130-5 

25-7 

Bark 

220.0 

28.6 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
3  masts 

189.0 

29-3 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 

I3S-7 

24.4 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
2  masts 

loS.o 

22.0 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
2  masts 

116.0 
Wat. 
line 

23-9 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
2  masts 

I3S-0 

26.0 

Topsail 
schooner 
3  masts 

159.0 

27.6 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
2  masts 

150.0 

... 

Fore  and  aft 
schooner 
3  masts 

191. 0 

27.8 

Full  rigged 
ship 

239.6 

37-2 

D'ght 


Ton- 
nage 
(Net), 


206.58 


22.0       13.6 


16.9 


266.63 


647.79 


Previous   Record 


Won    Astor  Cup, 
1902. 


Formerly   White 
Heather. 


Brenton's     Reef 
and  Cape  May  Cups 

3d.     2oh.     36m. 
Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship to  Needles. 


Crossed  ocea 
peatedly. 


Originally     Rain- 
bow. 


Cruised   around 
the  world. 


Off  shore  cruises 
and  ocean  races. 

Coronation  Cup, 
Splthead  to  Eddy- 
sione  and  back. 


Largest   auxiliary 
in  the  world. 


our  signal  lights  and  did  some  more  cheer- 
ing, and  it  was  all  over.  It  was  a  little 
after  eight  in  the  evening,  Monday,  May  the 
29th.  We  kept  on  up  the  Channel  to  South- 
ampton and  docked  there  early  Wednesday 
morning. 

"Nothing  can  be  surprising  about  a  long 
ocean  race  between  yachts,  but  the  most 
surprising  thing  to  me,  after  seeing  the 
Hamburg's  fine  sailing  qualities  off  Sandy 
Hook,  was  that  we  beat  her  by  nearly  a 
day.  Her  poorest  day — 142  miles — was,  I 
notice,  not  as  poor  as  our  calm  Monday 
when  we  covered  only  113  miles. 

"Of  course  I  am  proud  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  I  believe  in  her  thoroughly.  She  met 
all  kinds  of  weather  on  the  way  across,  and 
made  good  speed  out  of  everything  except 
a  flat  calm.  Captain  Barr  sailed  her  splen- 
didly— as  of  course,  every  one  expected  he 
would — and  his  assistants  and  the  crew 
worked  with  him  like  a  machine.  My 
guests  were  not  only  good  company,  but 
were  helpful  as  well  in  time  of  need.  And, 
aside  from  the  race,  we  had  some  fine,  ex- 
citing sport  and  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
cruise.  Every  one  has  been  very  kind  and 
friendly  over  our  victory,  Americans,  Eng- 
lishmen and  Germans  alike." 

Thus  the  Atlantic  finished  first  in  12  days 
4  hours  and  i  minute  at  an  average  speed 


of  10.6  knots  for  the  3,099  miles  sailed. 
She  beat  the  second  boat,  Hamburg,  22 
hours  5  minutes;  Valhalla,  i  day  22  hours 
52  minutes;  Endymion,  2  days  18  minutes; 
Hildegarde,  2  days  52  minutes;  Sunbeam, 
2  days  2  hours  24  minutes ;  Fleur  de  Lys,  2 
days  5  hours  32  minutes;  Ailsa,  2  days  7 
hours  9  minutes  ;  Utowana,  2  days  7  hours 
50  minutes;  Thistle,  2  days  15  hours  28 
minutes. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Atlantic's 
average  speed  with  that  of  other  famous 
across-ocean  races : 

Best  average  day  run. 
Yacht.  Year.         Knots.     Knots. 

Henrietta 1866  9.36  280 

Fleetwing 1866  9.16  260 

Vesta 1866  9.14  277 

Sappho 1869  9.66  316 

Coronet 1887  8.06  291 

Dauntless 1887  7.67  328 

Vigilant 1894  8.52  256 

Yampa 1897  8.00  285 

Endymion 1900  9.66  298 

Ingomar 1904  8.25  260 

Atlantic 1905  10.31  341 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
race,  next  to  Atlantic's  good  work,  was  the 
crossing  of  ten  of  the  eleven  owners  on 
their  own  boats. 


HOW  TO   MAKE   POLES,  SLINGS  AND 
CHUMP'S   RAFTS    FOR   BATHERS 

By  DAN  BEARD 


AT  this  sea- 
son of  the 
year  not  only 
the  woods,  river 
banks  and  lake 
shores  are  dot- 
ted with  the 
camps  of  jolly 
people,  but  the 
country  houses 
are  filled  with 
vacation  parties, 
and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  among 
all  the  people 
taking  an  out- 
ing,    four-fifths 

of  them  spend  part  or  all  of  the  time  on  the 
sea  coast  or  the  shore  of  some  river  or  lake. 
This  is  because  the  water,  with  the  boating, 
bathing  and  sailing,  adds  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  one's  vacation.  But  we  fre- 
quently find  among  a  party  some  unfortu- 
nate individuals  who  have  neglected  to  learn 
to  swim  during  their  childhood,  and  after 
growing  older  have  been  deterred  from 
learning  this  useful  art,  through  fear  of  the 
water  or  fear  of  the  ridicule  of  their  com- 
panions. In  any  party  such  an  individual 
is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  real 
danger  to  the  others,  for  should  the  canoe 
upset,  the  sail-boat  capsize,  or  the  rowboat 
meet  with  a  similar  accident,  or  should 
chance  precipitate  this  person  in  the  water, 


some  one  of  his  companions  must  necessar- 
ily jump  in  to  his  rescue,  thereby  endan- 
gering two  lives.  Wherever  there  is  known 
to  be  a  man  or  boy  in  an  outing  party  who 
is  unable  to  swim,  the  rest  of  the  party 
should  insist  upon  his  learning  then  and 
there.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  normal 
human  being,  if  he  or  she  will,  can  learn  to 
swim.  Personally,  I  have  had  great  success 
in  teaching  grown  men  to  swim  by  use  of 

THE   chump's    pole   AND    SWING 

This  is  a  simple  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  stout  sapling  from  which  the  branches 
have  been  trimmed  and  to  the  end  of  which 
a  short  line  is  attached,  as  in  Fig.  lo.    From 
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the  end  of  the  line  the  novice  is  suspended 
in  a  rope  sling,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5 ;  or  one 
made  of  a  bath  towel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
To  make  a  rope  sling,  tie  ends  of  rope 
together  securely  in  a  square  or  reefing 
knot,  sling  the  rope  over  the  branch  of  a 
tree  or  some  similar  projection,  and  test 
the  knot  with  your  weight  to  see  if  it  is 
perfectly  secure.  When  you  have  found 
that  it  will  satisfactorily  support  your 
weight  in  the  air,  you  need  have  no  fear 
but  that  it  will  support  any  man's  weight  in 
the  water.     To  make 

THE    SLING 

lay  the  loop  of  the  rope  down  on  the 
ground,  as  in  Fig.  i,  bring  the  end  of  the 
loop  A  up  and  bend  it  down  over  it»elf  (B, 
in  Fig.  2),  next  bring  the  end  of  the  loop 
up  again,  and  pull  it  through  the  bend  B, 
first  made,  as  in  Fig.  3 ;  then  take  the  oppo- 
site loop  (the  top  loop  is  not  shown  in  the 
diagram),  and  bring  it  through  the  first 
loop,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Adjust  this  to  suit  the 
person,  draw  it  tight,  as  in  Fig.  5.  You 
will  then  have  the  chump's  sling,  and  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  fasten  the  other 
end  to  the  chump's  pole.  To  do  this  take 
the  top  loop  and  bring  it  up  over  the  end 
of  the  rod,  th-^n  pull  the  sling  down  through 
the  loop  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  draw  it  tight,  as  in 
Fig.  7.  If  you  have  done  this  as  directed 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  beginner  to 
break  the  line  or  loosen  the  hitches. 

THE    TOWEL    LOOP 

is  made  by  knotting  together  the  ends  of  a 
long  bath  towel,  as  in  Fig.  8,  and  then  fas- 
tening the  line  to  the  towel,  as  in  Fig.  9. 
The  towel  loop  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  more  comfortable  on  the  naked  body 
of  the  novice  than  the  rope  sling,  but  there 
is  more  danger  of  it  being  insecure.  How- 
ever, this  danger  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
thoroughly  testing  the  sling  with  your 
weight,  as  j'ou  did  the  rope  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    The   illustration   in   Fig.    10  shows 

HOW    TO    USE   THE    CHUMp's    ROD    AND    SLING, 

but  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  details.  Let 
the  tutor  or  swimming  master  grasp  the  rod 
firmly,  as  he  would  a  fish-pole,  and  allow 
the  beginner  to  adjust  the  sling  on  his  body 
until  it  fits  comfortably.  He  may  then  wade 
out   to    deep    water,    feeling  perfectly   safe 


with  the  knowledge  that  the 
swimming  master  can  easily 
keep  a  bather's  head  above 
water  by  the  aid  of  the 
chump's  pole.  If  convenient 
the  beginner  may  let  him- 
self down  into  the  deep  wa- 
ter along  the  edge  of  a  float 
or  pier. 

It  is  the  swimming  mas- 
ter's duty  to  inspire  perfect 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  pupil,  and 
to  do  this  he  must  prove  to  him  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  bath- 
er's head  going  under  water.  This  is  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  no  one  should  tri- 
fle with  the  beginner,  for  a  ducking  may 
strike  the  novice  with  a  panic  which  will 
cause  him  to  try  to  climb  the  rope  or  get 
out  of  the  sling  and,  if  no  more  serious  con- 
sequences occur,  it  will  give  the  novice  such 
a  fright  that  he  will  be  afraid  to  again  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  swimming  mas- 
ter. After  the  pupil  shows  confidence  in 
the  water  let  the  swimming  master  move 
him  gently  forward  and  instruct  him  how 
to  paddle  and  to  kick,  and  while  the  pupil's 
whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  his  hands  and 
feet  the  rope  may  be  gently  slackened  so 
that  the  man  in  the  water  receives  no  sup- 
port. It  will  frequently  be  discovered  that 
the  beginner  is  unconsciously  swimming  un- 
supported by  aught  save  the  movement  of 
his  own  hands  and  feet;  but  if  he  discovers 
that  the  rope  is  slack  he  will  cease  his 
swimming  strokes  and  allow  himself  to  sink 
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from  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  ability. 
I  have  taught  a  full-grown  man  to  swim  in 
one  lesson  by  this  method,  and  at  the  Ne- 
reus  Boat  Club,  at  Flushing  Creek,  I  intro- 
duced the  chump's  pole  for  teaching  new 
club  members  whose  early  education  had 
been  neglected,  to  swim,  and  in  no  one  case 
were  we  unsuccessful.  But  let  me  again  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  importance  of 
treating  the  beginner's  fears  seriously;  all 
old  swimmers  know  that  it  is  only  lack 
of  confidence  that  prevents  any  one  from 
learning  to  swim  within  a  few  minutes'  time. 
Some  years  ago  I  published  in  one  of 
my  books  for  boys  an  invention  of  mine 
called 

THE   chump's  raft, 

a  very  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  four 
smooth  planks  nailed  together  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  the  ends  of  each  plank 
projecting  a  foot  or  more  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  square.  The  raft,  which  I  built  as 
a  model,  is  still  in  use  at  my  summer  camp, 
where  scores  of  young  people  have  used  it 
with  a  success  proved  by  their  present  skill 
as  swimmers.  But  many  camps  are  located 
in  a  section  of  the  country  where  boards  are 
as  scarce  as  boarding-houses,  but  where 
timber,  in  its  rough  state,  exists  in  abun- 
dance. The  campers  in  such  locations  can 
make 

A  chump's  raft  of  logs 

Such  a  float  consists  of  two  dried  logs  fas- 
tened together  at  each  end  by  cross  slabs, 


so  as  to  form  a  rude  catamaran.  These 
rafts  can  be  towed  through  the  deep  water 
by  a  canoe  or  rowboat,  with  the  tenderfoot 
securely  swung  in  a  sling  between  the  logs, 
where  he  may  practice  the  hand  and  foot 
movement  with  a  sense  of  security  which 
only  the  certainty  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  life-preserver  will  give  him. 
Fig.  12  shows  a  top  view  of  the  new 
chump's  raft.  In  Fig.  11  the  two  logs  are 
connected  fore  and  aft  by  cross  slabs ;  two 
more  upright  slabs  are  nailed  securely  to 
the  side  of  the  logs ;  notches  having  been 
cut  in  the  top  ends  of  these  slabs,  a  stout 
cross  piece  is  securely  nailed  to  them  and 
the  towel  or  rope  sling  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  the  cross  piece.  In  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  raft  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  it  should  be  wide  and  long 
enough  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  arms 
and  legs  of  the  pupil  who  is  suspended  be- 
tween the  logs.  In  almost  every  wilderness 
stream  there  can  be  found  piles  of  drift- 
wood on  the  shore  where  one  may  select 
good,  dried,  well-seasoned  pine  or  spruce 
logs  from  which  to  make  rafts.  If  such 
heaps  of  driftwood  are  not  within  reach, 
look  for  some  standing  dead  timber,  and  se- 
lect that  which  is  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  support  a  swimmer,  and  be  careful  that 
it  is  not  hollow  or  rotten  in  the  core.  Rot- 
ten wood  will  soon  become  water-logged 
and  heavy.  Fig.  13  shows  the  position  of 
the  swimmer  supported  by  the  chump's 
sling.  If  your  raft  has  a  tendency  to  work 
so  that  one  log  pulls  ahead  of  the  other,  it 
may  be  braced  by  cross  pieces,  such  as  are 
shown  at  J  and  K  in  Fig.  15.  This  figure 
also  shows  supports  for  a  suspension  pole 
made  by  nailing  two  sticks  to  each  side  and 
allowing  the  ends  to  cross  so  as  to  form 
a  crotch  in  which  the  supporting  rod  rests 
and  to  which  it  is  securely  fastened  by  nails, 
or  by  being  bound  there  by  a  piece  of  rope, 
as  in  A,  Fig.  14.  B,  Fig.  14,  shows  the 
crotch  made  by  resting  L  in  a  fork  on  the 
M  stick  and  then  nailing,  or  binding  it  in 
place.  C,  Fig.  14,  shows  the  two  sticks,  L 
and  M,  joined  by  notches  cut  l®g-cabin 
fashion  before  they  are  nailed  in  place. 
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THIS  is  not  a  season  when  in  our  climate 
we  handle  dogs;  but,  if  a  man  has  his 
pets  with  him  in  the  country,  it  is  the  best 
time  for  elevating  the  certainty  of  their 
obedience.  There  is  no  shooting  to  distract 
the  teacher.  Anyhow,  it  never  does  any 
harm  to  be  reminded  of  necessary  princi- 
ples. 

Some  shooting  men  make  a  practice  of 
giving  the  dog  a  light  whipping  the  first 
thing  in  a  day's  work,  regardless  of  special 
reasons  for  needing  it.  This  seems  cruel 
and  foolish,  but  the  truth  is  that,  with  head- 
strong dogs,  which  are  not  too  sensitive,  it 
works  very  well.  The  whole  system  of 
handling  bird-dogs  is  making  them  do  what 
they  naturally  dislike  to  do,  and  to  obey 
orders  in  restraint  of  natural  inclination. 
Therefore,  in  practice,  when  a  dog  is  a 
little  rank,  a  whipping  administered  on  gen- 
eral principles  reminds  him  of  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience.  He  consents  to 
be  cautious. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  when  one  takes  out 
dogs  early  in  the  season,  after  a  summer's 
rest,  to  handle  them  firmly  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  any  actual  search 
for  birds  begins.  Compel  them  to  stay  at 
heel  a  few  minutes ;  then  let  them  go  out  a 
little  way  and  force  them  to  come  back  to 
the  whistle;  then  a  little  farther  and  back, 
and  so  on.  Time  so  spent  is  likely  to  bring 
a  splendid  reward  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
If  kept  up  regularly  every  day,  the  dogs 
will  soon  reach  a  degree  of  almost  perfect 
behavior.  All  this,  of  course,  is  for  men 
who  are  out  for  shooting  and  are  impatient 
of  erratic  conduct  on  the  part  of  dogs. 


As  I  have  often  said  before,  amateurs 
generally  make  a  mess  of  teaching  a  dog  to 
retrieve.  They  end  by  getting  themselves 
in  a  stew  and  hating  the  dog  for  the  rest 
of  his  life ;  but  this  chief  art  of  training 
ought  at  least  to  be  academically  under- 
stood by  every  man  who  shoots. 

There  are  various  systems  of  teaching 
to  retrieve,  and  every  system  must  be  varied 
more  or  less  to  suit  the  individual  animal. 
The  fundamental  rules,  however,  are  the 
same  in  all. 

For  illustration  I  may  describe  the  way 
of  an  old  fellow  who  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. At  the  start  it  is  important  to 
state  that  his  main  virtue  was  persistence 
and  patience.  His  object  was  something 
more  than  making  a  dog  obedient.  He 
never  stopped  until  the  dog  began  to  take 
a  delight  in  obeying  the  order  to  retrieve. 

In  putting  a  green  dog  at  work,  he  would 
attach  a  forty-foot  cord  to  the  collar  and 
throw  his  "buck"  twenty  feet  away.  This 
buck  consisted  of  a  six-inch  piece  of  broom- 
stick with  a  small  cross-piece  at  each  end. 
The    whole   thing    was    constructed    like    a 


miniature  saw-horse.  He  would  lead  the 
dog  up  to  the  buck,  put  it  in  the  mouth 
and,  holding  the  muzzle,  would  drag  or 
lead  the  dog  back  to  the  starting  point. 
After  repeating  this  action  a  great  many 
times,  using  the  word  "fetch"  every  minute, 
he  would  begin  to  wait  on  the  dog  a  con- 
siderable interval  to  see  whether  the  latter 
would  grasp  the  idea  of  his  own  accord. 
After  the  dog  learned  to  get  and  bring 
back  the  buck  reliably,  the  teacher  would 
begin  to  make  him  stop  at  different  dis- 
tances before  reaching  the  object.  Each 
step  in  the  process  would  be  repeated  doz- 
ens of  times  until,  finally,  the  trainer  could 
remove  the  cord  and  make  the  dog  stop, 
going  or  coming,  at  any  distance. 

I  have  seen  him  send  a  dog  at  a  gallop 
and  sharply  call  "Ho !"  when  the  dog  was 
within  a  foot  of  the  buck.  The  animal 
would  stop  as  if  he  was  shot  and  wait 
motionless  for  another  order.  It  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  me  to  note  the  final 
stages  when  this  man's  dogs  would  be  re- 
garding the  act  as  lots  of  fun  and  some- 
thing to  be  looked  forward  to  every  day. 

When  this  trainer  went  out  into  the  field, 
he  would  not  take  a  gun  for  some  time,  but 
would  put  two  or  three  dead  birds  in  his 
pocket.  Then  he  would  make  his  dog  re- 
trieve from  all  sorts  of  places  and  at  all 
distances.  When  he  began  killing  birds  it 
was  rare  that  he  had  to  make  more  than 
one  or  two  efforts  before  his  pupils  were 
quick  and  polished. 

This  spring  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  about  raising  puppies.  One  small 
and  light  bitch  had  nine  puppies.  One  died, 
and  I  suppose  I  should  have  drowned  four 
or  five  of  the  remainder.  But  they  were 
particularly  valuable  on  account  of  their 
iDreeding,  and  I  resolved  to  take  the  chance 
of  raising  the  litter. 

The  dam  was  fed  largely  on  raw  eggs, 
with  all  the  milk  she  could  drink.  The  pup- 
pies were  encouraged  to  take  the  white  of 
an  egg  as  soon  as  they  would  lick  it  off  the 
finger.  They  were  gradually  introduced  to 
the  yelk  and  were  eating  quite  a  bit  before 
they  were  three  weeks  old.  When  they 
were  five  weeks  old  they  were  introduced 
to  buttermilk,  and  fed  on  it  almost  exclu- 
sively during  the  weaning  period.  The  mo- 
ment they  began  with  the  buttermilk  the 
Increase  in  vigor  and  health  was  manifest. 
The  bitch  was  a  good  mother,  and  yet,  with 
these  eight  puppies  hanging  around  her,  she 
gained  flesh  during  the  period  of  nursing. 

I  feel  that  I  can  recommend  this  egg  and 
buttermilk  diet.  Of  course,  the  philosophy 
of  the  buttermilk  is  that  the  particles  of 
the  curds  are  thoroughly  churned  up  and 
separated  instead  of  being  left  to  form  large 
masses  in  the  "stomach  under  the  influence 
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of  nature's  hydrochloric  acid  and  peptic 
juices.  This  latter  is  what  happens  when 
either  ourselves  or  dogs  drink  raw  milk. 
The  buttermilk  is  infinitely  better  for  both 
of  us,  and  it  loses  nothing  of  the  nutritive 
properties  of  milk  except  the  cream.  The 
cream  can  be  pretty  well  spared,  as  fatty 
matter  is  easily  supplied  in  other  forms  of 
food. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  book,  Mr. 
James  Watson  forces  a  discussion  of  the 
old  and  big  question  of  English  setter  type. 
Mr.  Watson  has  reduced  the  value  of  this 
volume  to  small  proportions  by  his  arbi- 
trary and  one-sided  position.  His  English 
setter  chapters  are  a  eulogy  of  the  imported 
bench-show  type  and  a  studied  denunciation 
of  the  Llewellin,  or,  as  the  field-trial  men 
say,  the  American  type.  He  does  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  spell  "Llewellin"  cor- 
rectly; though  he  may  be,  as  I  have  often 
been,  the  victim  of  a  stubborn  proofreader. 

There  has  been,  and  may  yet  be,  an  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  bench-show  form  of 
Llewellins,  taking  into  account  their  aver- 
age superiority  in  structural  density,  elas- 
ticity and  vigor.  But  we  may  admit  the 
bench  supremacy  of  the  fancy-bred  impor- 
tations and  still  insist  that  any  book  on 
setters  should  in  a  liberal  spirit  take  into 
account  the  strain  and  the  type  which  are 
owned  and  worked  by  nine-tenths  of  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  in  the  field.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  book  be  written  by  a  sportsman, 
but  it  would  seem  an  absolute  sine  qua  non 
that  field-trial  developments  and  sports- 
men's experiences  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

If  we  assume  that  pecuniary  rating  de- 
termines the  tendency  of  a  breed,  the  bench- 
show  dogs  would  have  a  low  place  in 
America.  I  have  known  twenty  field-trial 
dogs  and  other  performing  Llewellins  to 
sell  within  the  past  few  years  for  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  I  have  known  a 
Laverack  bench-show  champion  to  sell  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  living  dog  of  the  Laverack  type 
would  sell  in  America  for  more  than  two 
hundred,  though  I  have  been  told  that  some 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  importation. 

In  field  trials,  or  in  what  most  of  us 
Americans  call  high-class  private  perform- 
ance, no  imported  Laverack  has  ever  yet 
been  worth  considering.  The  Llewellin,  as 
bred  in  America,  has  fought  its  way  up  to 
premiership  in  this  respect,  and  is  enor- 
mously in  a  majority  when  it  comes  to 
American  private  shooting  or  public  com- 
petition. 

There  will  be  no  controversy  over  Mr. 
Watson's  book,  because  these  differences 
are  now  too  well  understood.  It  is  only 
that  Mr.  Watson's  exclusion  and  condemna- 
tion of  sportsmen's  dogs  will  require  every 
periodical  interested  in  outdoor  sports  to 
explain  to  its  readers  this  deficiency  in  a 
book  which  is  otherwise  excellent. 


Bench-show  form  at  best  in  any  breed  is 
largely  an  arbitrary  conventionality.  There 
is  no  ultimate  reason  why  a  setter  should 
not  have  a  head  like  a  collie  and  a  coat  like 
a  Scottish  terrier.  Under  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  most  people  would  call  a 
greyhound  a  more  elegant  and  beautiful  dog 
than  a  setter  or  pointer.  Still  further  go- 
ing into  ultimate  reasons,  the  bench-show 
form  of  any  sporting  breed  must  at  one 
time  or  another  be  brought  into  conform- 
ity with  the  utility  practice  as  established 
by  the  permanent  experiments,  habits  and 
preferences  of  sportsmen. 

Most  of  us  are  admirers  of  the  bench- 
show  quality  illustrated  in  the  later  impor- 
tations of  setters.  Yet,  if  we  are  forced  to 
choosing  between  the  charmers,  we  shall 
certainly  cast  our  future  with  the  dogs 
which  are  successful  in  the  field. 

SUMMER  FEEDING  AND    HOUSING 

In  feeding  dogs  during  the  summer,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  no  animal  calls  for 
a  wider  difference  in  feeding  with  reference 
to  two  periods  of  working  and  loafing.  In 
the  summer  a  dog  not  only  needs  very  lit- 
tle food,  but  is  the  better  for  semi-starva- 
tion. I  regard  the  perfect  food  a  standard 
biscuit  in  the  morning,  and  well-baked  gra- 
ham bread  made  into  a  mush  with  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  raw  egg,  in  the  even- 
ing. A  limited  feeding  of  cooked  meat  once 
a  week  helps  to  keep  the  digestion  in  tone. 
Dogs  will  get  along  very  well  with  one 
feed  a  day;  always  in  the  evening. 

Don't,  in  summer,  give  a  dog  more  than 
half  what  his  appetite  seems  to  desire.  If 
the  animal  seems  to  be  getting  thin,  in- 
crease the  amount;  if  he  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing on  extra  flesh,  reduce  the  amount.  In 
our  country  the  hot  summers  are  not  good 
for  dogs,  and  the  less  exercise  they  take 
the  better,  unless  the  owner  rises  with  the 
sun. 

Naturally  the  dog  is  a  cave-dweller.  If 
you  can  fix  him  up  a  place  where  he  can 
hide  in  the  dark,  he  will  get  through  the 
summer  better,  especially  if  flies  art  trou- 
bling him. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  have  a  dark 
place  for  puppies  where  they  can  escape 
the  glaring  light  and  the  flies.  One  friend 
of  mine,  who  breeds  fox-terriers,  digs  a 
burrow  for  each  dog,  which  consists  of  a 
little  shaft  of  two  feet,  a  tunnel  of  two  or 
three  more  feet  and  a  box  sunk  into  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  This  is 
taking  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  the  idea  is  good. 

For  puppies,  if  you  have  handy  a  dark 
corner  about  a  building,  make  a  little  plat- 
form about  eight  or  ten  inches  high  on  four 
posts  and  cover  the  top  and  sides  with 
straw  and  the  front  with  a  board,  leaving 
just  a  hole  big  enough  for  them  to  crawl 
through.  This  looks  like  dampness  and  lack 
of  ventilation,  but,  in  our  climate,  you  will 
find  that  the  puppies  like  it  and  thrive  on  it. 


UNJUST    AUTOMOBILE    LAWS 


THERE  seems  to  be  evinced  by  each 
state  legislature  a  desire  to  diverge  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  automobile  laws 
of  every  other  state,  even  though  the 
states  adjoin,  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try is  identical  and  the  class  of  residents 
the  same;  in  fact,  the  nearer  the  conditions 
in  two  states  conform,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference in  their  laws  and  ordinances — or 
better  yet,  restrictions — is  to  be  found.  The 
idea  of  interstate  uniformity  seems  to  have 
no  place  in  automobile  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, take  two  wester  states;  Michigan 
has  probably  the  most  satisfactory  automo- 
bile laws  in  the  United  States,  while  close 
by  is  Missouri  in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
most  unfair,  obnoxious  and  absurd  law  for 
the  regulation  of  automobiles. 

The  principal  features  in  the  new  Michi- 
gan law  are :  The  speed  limit  in  cities  and 
villages  outside  the  business  portions  is  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  beyond  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  cities  and  villages  the  max- 
imum limit  is  25  miles  an  hour.  A  special 
section  in  the  law  gives  local  authorities 
the  right  to  grant  permits  for  the  holding 
of  speed  tests  and  races  on  the  roads.  Only 
one  registration  is  required  in  the  State, 
the  fee  for  which  is  only  $2.00,  and  no 
county,  city,  town  or  village  in  the  state  is 
permitted  to  pass  special  ordinances. 

The  provision  referring  to  registration 
shall  not  apply  to  non-resident  owners  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  law  of  their  respect- 
ive state,  territory  or  Federal  district,  or 
foreign  country,  requiring  the  registration 
by  owners  of  motor  vehicles,  and  who  shall 
have  displayed  upon  their  motor  vehicles 
the  registration  number  and  name  or  initial 
of  their  state  substantially  as  in  this  act 
provided,  provided,  however,  that  such  ter- 
ritory. Federal  district,  or  foreign  country 
extends  similar  privileges  to  motor  vehicles 
registered  under  this  law. 

The  last  provision  gives  Michigan  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  state  to  recognize 
interstate  registration,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  clause  "provided,  however,  that 
such  territory,  Federal  district,  or  foreign 
country  extends  similar  privileges  to  motor 
vehicles  registered  under  this  law,"  will 
have  great  weight  in  promoting  interstate 
registration  in  the  West. 

What  a  variance  is  this  from  the  Mis- 
souri law  which  limits  the  speed  of  auto- 
mobiles to  nine  miles  an  hour  in  any  part 
of  the  state  and  allows  each  county  to  im- 
pose a  license  fee  of  $2.00  and  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  to  charge  a  fee  of  $10.00.  The 
license  must  be  secured  in  person,  and  if 
one  runs  over  the  line  into  a  county  in 
which  he  has  not  taken  out  a  license,  he  is 
subject  to  immediate  arrest,  even  before  he 
can  get  to  the  county  seat  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense. In  traveling  across  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  license  fees  are  the  largest  items 
of  the  expense  and  the  process  of  securing 
the  license  is  accompanied  by  much  annoy- 
ance and  disagreeable  red  tape. 


There  are  only  two  ways  of  avoiding  such 
an  unjust  law  as  that  in  Missouri.  One  is 
by  securing  National  or  Federal  regulation 
of  automobiles.  This,  however,  is  held  by 
automobile  authorities  to  be  impossible  un- 
til the  automobile  has  become  a  factor  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  other  is  through 
draughting  a  bill  satisfactory  to  the  auto- 
mobile club  in  a  certain  state,  and  then  to 
be  submitted  to  automobile  clubs  in  every 
other  state  for  suggestions  and  approval. 
The  final  bill  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  autornobile  conditions  in  each  state. 
When  this  is  done  every  automobile  club 
shall  exert  its  efforts  and  use  every  influ- 
ence to  have  the  bill  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  its  own  state.  It  may  be  added 
that  such  a  bill  is  being  drafted  by  the 
law  committee  of  a  prominent  automobile 
club,  which  feels  very  hopeful  of  its  success 
in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  all  other 
clubs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  requirements  of 
some  states  may  be  such  that  their  unhappy 
conditions  will  detract  from  the  liberal  leg- 
islation of  other  states,  but  the  general 
average  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  entire 
project  worthy  of  consideration  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  adoption. 

THE    ECONOMY    CONTEST 

The  first  economy  contest  on  Long  Is- 
land was  productive  in  many  ways  for  the 
man  who  would  own  an  automobile  if  he 
dared,  but  it  demonstrated  most  conclusive- 
ly that  while  the  professional  chauffeur  is  a 
convenience  he  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  was  an  owner 
who  ran  his  own  car,  was  his  own  mechani- 
cian and  at  no  time  did  he  miss  the  serv- 
ices of  the  omniscient  professional  chauffeur. 

This  demonstration  carries  considerably 
more  weight  than  appears  upon  its  face, 
for  so  general  is  the  idea  and  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  professional 
drivers  and  mechanicians  were  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  essential  as  the  tires  upon  the 
wheels,  that  many  a  man  refrained  from 
buying  a  machine  for  pleasure,  solely  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  to  employ  a  staff  of 
plumbers  and  mechanics,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  can  be  his  own  boss  and  helper 
comes  to  him  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  It 
is  probable  the  economy  run  will  inject 
more  life  into  the  sale  of  certain  grades  of 
machines  than  would  all  the  talk  of  a  sea- 
son. 

Purdue's  new  chair 

Purdue  University,  in  Indiana,  has  in- 
cluded in  its  1906  curriculum  an  automobile 
course.  A  plant  is  being  built  for  the 
measuring  of  fuel  consumption,  tempera- 
tures, friction  and  horse  power.  It  will  be 
run  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  Professor  J.  R.  McColl,  associate 
professor  of  steam  engineering. 


THE    CAMERA    AT    THE    SEASHORE 

By    L.    W.    BROWNELL 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE   SEASHORE 


RULES    OF    COMPOSITION 


MOST  beginners,  in  taking  photographs 
at  the  seashore,  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  sand  and  water  intensi- 
fies the  hght  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ex- 
posure that  would  be  fast  enough  anywhere 
else  is  altogether  too  slow  here,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  negatives  are  woefully  over- 
exposed. The  exposure  that  should  be  giv- 
en for  such  photographs  should  never  be  less 
than  l-isoth  of  a  second  with  the  lens  wide 
open.  As  most  of  the  shutters  are  not  made 
to  work  at  this  speed  we  must  get  the  equiv- 
alent by  stopping  down  the  lens  to  at  least 
f  .32  when  I -50th  of  a  second  exposure  can 
be  made  without  the  fear  of  over-exposure. 
To  photograph  the  waves  themselves  even 
a  more  rapid  exposure  than  this  is  neces- 
sary. The  camera  should  be  set  up  and 
focused  upon  that  point  where  the  waves 
are  breaking.  The  lens  should  then  be 
stopped  down  to  about  f  .45  and  the  shut- 
ter set  at  its  top  speed.  Then  we  should 
wait  until  just  the  wave  we  are  waiting 
for  comes  along  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  breaks  make  the  exposure. 

The  picture  will  be  more  pleasing  if  the 
camera  is  pointed  at  the  breakers  at  an 
angle  instead  of  being  set  directly  in  front 
of  them. 

I  know  that  this  must  seem  a  very  short 
exposure,  but  it  is  sufficient  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  and  if  fast  plates  are  used,  and 
anything  slower  would  show  the  breakers 
badly  blurred. 

PHOTOGRAPHING   MOVING  OBJECTS 

Of  course  photographing  very  rapidly 
moving  objects  with  the  ordinary  hand 
camera  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  for 
where  an  exposure  of  i-ioooth  of  a  second 
is  sometimes  not  quick  enough  to  stop  mo- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  a  shutter  that  is  in- 
capable of  being  worked  faster  than  i-iooth 
of  a  second  is  inadequate. 

We  will  find,  however,  that  much  can  be 
done  with  the  ordinary  hand  camera  if  we 
are  careful.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  all 
moving  objects  appear  to  move  much  slower 
when  viewed  head-on  or  at  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees  than  when  viewed  di- 
rectly at  right  angles,  and  this,  then,  is  the 
position  we  must  choose.  Moreover  in  any 
person  or  animal  walking  or  jumping  there 
is  an  almost  imperceptible  instant  of  time 
when  motion  is  nearly  suspended,  and  if  we 
are  quick  enough  to  catch  them  at  just  that 
propitious  moment  the  resulting  picture 
will  not  show  movement.  I  should  advise, 
however,  that  no  one  whose  shutter  does 
not  work  faster  than  i-iooth  of  a  second 
attempt  to  photograph  anything  moving 
faster  than  a  person  walking  fast. 


We  will  find  that  if  some  very  simple 
rules  of  composition  are  followed  in  the 
making  of  landscape  photographs,  the  re- 
sults  will   be   wonderfully   improved. 

In  photographing  a  house  never  get  di- 
rectly in  front  of  it— a  little  to  one  side 
showing  it  in  perspective  makes  a  much 
more  pleasing  picture.  The  same  applies  to 
a  picture  taken  from  a  roadway — never 
stand  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Never  let  your  sky-line  cut  your  picture 
into  equal  halves,  either  have  more  fore- 
ground than  sky  or  vice  versa;  the  former 
is  usually  better.  Do  not  place  your  main 
object  of  interest  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  picture,  nor  yet  too  near  the  edge ;  there 
is  a  point  midway  between  the  two  that  is 
best. 

Never  try  to  crowd  too  much  into  a  pic- 
ture; one  object  of  interest  is  always  prefer- 
able to  several,  and  there  should  never  be 
more  than  two  objects  of  equal  interest. 
Never  try  to  take  a  too  extended  landscape 
for  the  results  are  never  pleasing,  for  in 
a  monotone,  such  as  a  photograph  must  be, 
the  beauty  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  too  much  detail.  Much  better  to 
have  a  simple  view  of  a  few  trees  with  a 
piece  of  roadwa};-  than  to  try  to  make  a 
landscape  showing  several  dififerent  planes 
of  field,  woodland,  meadows,  etc. 

THE    SWING    BACK 

The  swing  back  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  modern  tripod  camera,  and 
is  almost  indispensable  in  all  outdoor  work, 
but  its  uses  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. These  are  for  obtaining  parallel  ver- 
tical lines  when  the  camera  is  tilted,  and  for 
obtaining  a  sharper  image  of  the  foreground 
and  distance  in  a  view  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained  except  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  diaphragm.  Let  me  illustrate  these 
uses :  , 

If  we  set  up  our  camera  to  take  a  tall 
building,  it  is  probable  that  we  cannot  in- 
clude the  top  of  the  building  in  the  picture 
with  the  camera  level,  so  we  must  tilt  the 
camera  until  the  whole  building  is  included 
in  the  image  on  the  ground-glass.  The  lines 
of  the  house  in  the  image  will  now  appear 
to  converge  toward  the  top,  which  is  caused 
by  the  back  of  the  camera  holding  the 
ground-glass  being  thrown  out  of  the  verti- 
cal plane ;  but  by  swinging  the  back  of  the 
camera  until  it  is  again  vertical,  the  lines 
in  the  building  will  become  parallel.  _  In 
landscape  work,  we  know  that  near  objects 
are  in  focus  when  frequently  those  in  the 
distance  are  mere  blurred  masses.  By  pull- 
ing out  the  top  of  the  swing  back  this  can, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  obviated  fully 
as  well  as  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  stop. 


A  light  heart  makes  an  easy  portage. 
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THE   FALLACIES   OF   "ROUGHING   IT" 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 
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TO  him  who  loves  the  woods  for  their 
own  sake,  the  way  to  their  heart 
leads  down  ,  no  inspiring  aisles. 
Generally  you  must  pass  a  saw-mill,  arch 
enemy  of  everything  primeval.  Where  the 
axe  has  gnawed  and  fire  has  blighted  the 
forest,  the  wounds  are  your  own  no  less. 
The  summer  hotel  makes  a  fool  of  Nature. 
Those  are  clowns  in  flannels  on  the  tennis 
court.  The  railway  folder  you  have  been 
reading  in  the  train  is  a  funny  mockery 
of  what  it  fain  would  inspire.  Only  as  a 
needful  convenience  have  the  rails  them- 
selves any  license. 

But  the  blight  of  blights  will  have  flashed 
past  the  car  window  long  before  you  reach 
the  last  house  guarding  your  wilderness. 
One  lies  on  every  railroad  in  the  northeast, 
mid-way  to  every  jumping-off  place.  The 
folder  calls  it  a  "Camp,"  and  gives  it 
lengthiest  notice.  There  in  July  the  Order 
of  Owls  or  Egrets  shriek  in  convention, 
followed  by  the  open-air  seance  of  the 
Chronic  Preventers  of  Everything  in  Au- 
gust, concerts  of  the  Amalgamated  Music- 
torturers  the  first  week  in  September. 
Something  doing  every  minute -of  the  sum- 
mer. The  stoops  of  big,  shabby-white  ho- 
tels lead  straight  to  the  station  platform. 
A  rococo  ice-cream  parlor  and  lunch  room 
(pie  and  beans)  is  built  out  over  the  lake, 
where   suckers  swim  lazily.     Brash  little 


launches  champ  at  anchor,  placards  on 
their  gilt  pilot-houses  crying,  "  Every-day 
excursion — 25  cents. "  From  the  crowd  on 
the  platform  you  get  hints  of  duck  trousers 
hitched-up  inordinately  high,  open  work 
wristers,  pop-corn,  chewing-gum  and  a  cor- 
net solo. 

And  just  beyond,  the  pine  woods  are 
cleared  of  brush,  which  is  a  crime  in  itself. 
Silly  little  shacks  are  scattered  through 
them,  forty  to  an  acre;  no  shingles,  no 
clapboards,  no  chimneys,  unless  a  chunk 
of  drainpipe  stuck  up  on  a  ridge-pole  here 
and  there  can  fool  you.  One  is  painted 
dazzling  green,  another  scarlet,  more  are 
naughtily  polychrome,  and  all  edged  with 
wondrous  jig-sawing  along  the  eaves. 
Some  have  as  many  as  two  windows,  but 
each  is  decked  with  a  great  fuss  of  screen 
doors,  green  mosquito  nets,  and  two-foot- 
square  piazzas.  Tacked  to  the  ridge-poles, 
and  facing  the  railway  track  are  brilliant- 
ly painted  scrolls:  "Sunshine  Cottage," 
"Woodbine  Rest,"  "  Kill-Kare-Kamp." 

Five  years  ago,  I  passed  such  a  com- 
munity— call  it  Maple  Grove — on  the  way 
to  my  friend  P.'s  camp  near  Sebasset  L.ake. 
I  remember  the  place  particularly,  and  a 
colloquy  we  had  on  the  train,  for  it  had 
always  worried  me  who  could  build  or  live 
in  such  shacks.  Not  the  Owls,  the  Pre- 
venters, or  the  Music  Tooters,  surely;  they 
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stopped  at  the  seedy  hotels,  I  knew,  and 
a  convention  was  then  busy  in  the  picnic 
grove  near  the  lunch-room.  But  the  in- 
mates of  "Woodbine  Rest  "were paying  not 
the  least  attention  to  the  epoch-making  res- 
olutions— or  was  it  the  oratorio  of  Saul? — 
then  being  projected  a  rod  down  the  line. 
With  handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  necks, 
starched  collars  and  picture-hats  hung  to 
the  trees,  they  sprawled  in  their  grove  upon 
fringy  yellow  hammocks  with  Laura  Jean 
and  Ella  W. — the.  novels,  not  the  authors. 

"Must  be  damp  and  rheumaticky  living 
in  yonder,"  said  a  thin  man  in  Dutchess 
trousers  and  a  heavy  watch  chain,  pointing 
out  our  car  window  to  the  painted  settle- 
ment. "S'pose  them  folks  think  they're 
a-campin'  out?" 

"Indeed  they  do,"  said  we.  "They 
think  they're  roughing  it." 

"Wa'al,  surely  we  must  move  them  on 
about  a  hundred  miles,"  said  he,  "up  about 
S'basset,  where  I  guarantee  it's  rough 
enough.  Our  lumber  company'll  let  them 
camp  there  for  nothing.  We  need  that  sec- 
tion opened  up  for  a  resort,  anyway.  The' 
ain't  no  fishing  down  here.  They  can  live 
in  tents  and  do  the  real  out-door  thing 
around  the  mill." 

"You  tell  such  people  as  live  in  those 
green  rabbit-hutches  that!"  threatened  P. 
"  If  your  lumber  outfit  brings  that  class  of 
beings  to  Sebasset,  it's  good-bye  to  all 
sportsmen  like  us  up  there.  Fishing? 
They  don't  know  how  to  fish.  They  don't 
want  to.     Now,  I  warn  you." 

Last  year  P.  came  back  from  Sebasset, 
full  of  his  trip,  as  usual.  "We  found  the 
queerest  party  camped  up  on  Moose  River 
beyond  the  lake,"  said  he.  "A  whole 
family;  father,  two  little  girls,  two  boys, 
one  about  six  years  old,  and  the  mother 
with  a  baby  in  arms.  They  lived  in  a 
canvas  lean-to,  with  a  small  grub  tent, 
down  by  one  of  the  big  pools  where  Still- 
water begins,  and  had  been  there  three 
weeks,  the  kids  back-packing  with  the 
father  every  Sunday  to  the  mill  for  grub, 
fifteen  miles  out  and  back.  The  girls  would 
stand  bare-legged  in  their  canoe,  poling  it 
up  the  rapids  and  shooting  down  again, 
while  the  older  boy  cast  a  fly  in  that  long 
stretch  of  riffle  above.  They  weren't  bad 
company.  The  father — he  was  a  letter- 
carrier  in  Boston — was  no  fisherman,  but 
he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  the  right  idea 


about  the  state's  preserving  the  woods  from 
lumbermen.  His  wife  could  turn  pancakes 
and  nurse  the  baby  at  the  same  time.  We 
couldn't  lose  them.  A  week  later,  up  on 
Robinson  River,  the  whole  seven  of  them 
swung  into  our  trail  in  a  howling  thunder- 
storm. No  guides  for  them,  but  even  the 
little  shaver  had  his  blankets  and  a  side 
of  bacon  on  his  back,  and  the  mother  car- 
ried the  kid  on  hers  tied  up  in  a  shawl  with 
moss  inside  like  an  Indian  papoose.  You 
remember  Maple  Grove  down  on  the  rail- 
road, and  those  gaudy  match-box  huts, 
don't  you?  Well,  our  friends  used  to  spend 
the  summer  in  one  of  them,  they  said. " 

"And  you  remember  our  lumberman 
friend  we  met  on  the  train  there  once?" 
said  I,  "who  said  he  was  going  to  teach 
those  jig-sawed  cottagers  to  fish  around 
Sebasset.  I  suppose  you  stopped  at  the 
mill  and  raised  the  devil  with  him." 

"  I  did  see  him  at  the  mill,"  said  P.,  "but 
I  didn't  accuse  him  of  anything.  Believe 
he  said  he  hadn't  been  at  Maple  Grove 
since  he  saw  us  that  year,  so  I  don't  think 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  that  family's 
being  in  the  woods.  They'd  simply  woke 
up  to  the  foolish  summers  they'd  been 
spending.  Anyhow,  we  don't  mind  people 
like  that  around  Sebasset.  They  behave 
themselves.  They're  careful  about  start- 
ing fires,  and  can't  fish  the  streams  out. 
Every  one's  going  to  the  woods  these  days, 
all  classes.  You  can't  stop  it.  I  can't 
imagine  what  started  them.  Why,  I  no- 
ticed, coming  home,  that  every  one  of  those 
omelet-souffle  shacks  where  our  postman 
used  to  live  was  deserted  and  boarded  up 
tight." 

You  see,  until  late  years  customs  of 
going  to  the  woods  aright  have  been  very 
badly  fostered;  have  appealed  to  class, 
but  never  to  the  people.  We  have  little 
outdoor  tradition  in  this  country,  and  love 
of  the  wilds  for  their  own  sake  has  hereto- 
fore been  a  fad  beyond  the  ken  and  the 
means  of  wage-earners.  What  has  waked 
them  at  last  to  feel  it,  and  act  in  accord 
with  their  desires,  Heaven  only  knows, 
unless  the  growing  artifice  of  city  life  has 
bred  a  natural  reaction  to  its  own  top- 
heaviness.  Certainly  no  books  as  a  class 
have  a  narrower  practical  appeal  than 
those  of  the  sportsman  and  scientific  ex- 
plorer, even  in  the  rare  instances  where 
they  deal  with  accessible  regions.    Their 
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feats  are  detailed  with  an  inhuman  gravity, 
as  if  the  passion  to  kill,  or  the  itch  to  dis- 
cover an  unknown  fact,  alone  excused  the 
existence  of  wilderness;  as  if  the  vitality 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  or  the  support  of  a 
geographical  society  were  needed  to  enter 
one.  What  are  called  nature  books  have 
not  helped  destroy  these  fallacies  of  rough- 
ing it.  Their  condescending  tone,  exor- 
bitant detail,  often  false  imagination,  have 
made  folk  hesitate  in  groping  blindly  to 
satisfy  the  simplest  recreative  taste,  which 
is  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week,  alone  in  some 
utter  wilderness,  undisturbed  by  the  exac- 
tions of  any  special  instinct. 

The  arch  fallacy  in  all  such  tradition  is 
the  physical  one:  that  an  uncommon  vigor 
is  needed  for  any  day's  work  cut  off  from 
the  conveniences  of  civilization.  The  hu- 
man body  is  more  adaptable  than  its  brain, 
provided  the  latter  can  be  dispossessed  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  not.  Still,  the  opposite 
notion  is  so  well  fixed  in  our  highly  or- 
ganized minds,  that  it  would  be  tempting 
more  than  the  fate  of  a  physical  defect  to 
run  a  risk  without  such  wisdom.  With 
soundness  of  body,  a  full  consciousness  of 
it,  and  the  certainty  of  properly  satisfying 
hunger,  no  man,  woman,  or  child  need  fear 
anything  in  a  temperate  wilderness,  within 
the  mechanical  capacities  of  his  heart.  A 
like  attitude  in  unkindlier  regions,  under 
unforeseen  stresses,  is  what  generally  passes 
for  courage  in  the  books  you  read.  Woman 
can  stand  side  by  side  with  man  in  tests 
of  endurance,  as  pioneering  in  our  West 
and  North  has  proved.  The  boy  of  eight 
can  travel  farther  under  a  load  in  propor- 
tion to  his  weight  than  his  elder  of  twenty, 
especially  if  the  latter  has  ever  overtrained 
in  athletics.  Nothing  surpasses  the  vitality 
of  the  new-born  infant;  he  laughs  as  you 
lift  him  by  a  thumb.  But  facts  have  to  be 
disproved,  and  then  proved  back  again, 
before  they  become  popular  fallacies. 

These  days,  any  number  of  people  are 
going  to  the  woods  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  like  sheep  approaching  a  shearer.  One 
sort  goes  to  the  place  his  friends  have  told 
him  about,  with  the  guides  they  have  rec- 
ommended, the  outfit  they  use;  others  are 
inductive  geniuses  with  ideas  of  their  own 
as  to  clothes,  grub,  and  geography,  which 
they  carry  out  to  the  letter,  despite  all 
hints  and  smiles. 

But  this  army  emerges  from  the  woods 


like  anything  but  a  herd.  No  two  Nim- 
rods  now  think  alike  as  to  grub  and  guides 
and  game.  "What  we'll  do  next  time" 
is  on  every  tongue,  and  intentions  for  fu- 
ture spells  of  freedom  are  as  various  as 
were  those  in  the  heads  of  Noah's  polyglot 
menagerie  when  it  started  down  Ararat. 

"Never  again  a  trip  like  that  for  me." 
That's  the  only  common  conclusion.  And 
thus  are  the  fallacies  of  life  in  the  woods 
further  exposed: 

"No  more  roughing  it,"  swears  One. 
"Next  trip,  I  take  along  every  comfort  I 
can  afford,  and  lots  of  guides;  all  the  tents, 
folding-chairs,  cot-beds  they  can  carry. 
No  more  back-packing,  no  amateur  cook- 
ing, no  sleeping  wet.  What's  the  use  of  a 
civilized  man  going  out  of  his  way  to  suffer 
like  a  savage?  Some  people  think  that 
just  because  they're  in  the  woods  they've 
got  to  be  uncomfortable.  Cook  for  them- 
selves to  make  the  day  harder,  give  the 
crowd  something  to  growl  about,  and  be 
miserable  with  indigestion.  Take  no 
water-proof,  pretend  to  be  unhappy  un- 
less they're  cold  and  wet,  lie  on  rocks  and 
stumps  to  'harden'  themselves,  when 
boughs  are  handy.  They  don't  really  care 
for  the  woods.  Their  roughing  it  is  all  a 
pose." 

"No  more  guides  for  me,"  avers  Two. 
"When  I  go  to  the  woods  I  want  to  be  free. 
I  don't  want  a  hired  man  giving  me  the 
laugh  when  I  bake  thousand-legged  worms 
in  the  bread,  or  pulling  that  cynical  smile 
when  I  chop  whisk  brooms  in  a  log.  I 
don't  want  a  couple  of  loafers  saying  we've 
got  to  take  this  trail  or  that  trail,  because 
it's  some  work  where  1  want  to  go.  You've 
seen  guides,  smoking  on  the  end  of  a  log  at 
night  while  you  rustle  firewood,  counting 
the  days  and  how  much  richer  they'll  be 
before  they  get  back  to  the  saw-mill  for  a 
drink,  wondering  what  kind  of  fools  they'll 
take  out  next.  No  more  tents  or  rubber 
blankets  or  any  of  that  foolish  truck. 
When  I  go  to  the  woods,  I  want  to  live 
close  to  Nature,  struggling  for  existence 
just  as  our  primitive  forefathers  did.  1 
want  work.  I  want  to  pack.  I  don't 
mind  sleeping  wet.  I  can  eat  anything,  as 
long  as  it's  nourishing.  I  can  sleep  on  a 
stump.  These  Percy-and-Harold  campers, 
with  guides  and  folding  bath-tubs  don't 
really  care  for  the  woods.  Their  roughing 
it  is  all  a  pose." 


The  canvas  lean-tu  makes  a  bplundid  Laiinj. 
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While  Three  is  bored  by  sportsmen.  He 
never  saw  the  use  in  slaughtering  innocent 
animals.  He  takes  the  trip  for  its  own  sake. 
Just  sleeping  under  the  stars  and  hearing 
the  night  wind  in  the  big  white  pines  is 
enough  for  him.  He's  a  great  hand  at  lis- 
tening to  human  voices  in  the  gurgle  of  the 
brook  hold  dialogues  on  the  eternal  verities. 
That's  all  the  sportsman  really  cares  for, 
but  he's  not  man  enough  to  admit  it.  His 
elaborate  way  of  roughing  it  is  all  a  pose. 

And  Four  won't  go  on  another  trip  un- 
less he's  sure  of  bagging  something  more 
than  a  couple  of  deer.  That's  not  reward 
enough  for  all  the  discomfort  he's  been 
through:  sleeping  wet,  bad  food,  irregular 
hours,  hard  work.  He  never  had  any 
sympathy  with  those  people  who  go  to  the 
woods  just  to  be  free,  hear  the  birds  talk, 
and  rough  it.  They  don't  really  under- 
stand the  woods,  or  know  what  they're  for. 
This  roughing  it  is  all  a  pose. 

So  experience  is  really  a  verv  poor  teach- 
er; a  worse  mentor  in  woodsmanship  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  phase  of  life.  De- 
prive men  of  the  artifices  of  civilization, 
and  they  have  to  deal  with  the  terrible 
exactions  of  the  personal  equation,  and  it 
knows  no  law.  Life  in  the  wilds,  in  prin- 
ciple, is  as  vague  as  the  impulses  that  make 
men  hunters  of  buried  treasure,  fountains 
of  youth,  and  perpetual  motion. 

One  type  of  woodsman,  whom  you  can- 
not have  helped  marking,  has  fared  worst 
at  the  hands  of  experience.  Maine,  Asia, 
Alaska,  Africa  are  stale  fields  for  him.  He 
has  shot  everything  everywhere  on  four 
legs,  two,  three  or  five.  He  tells  you  all 
about  it,  in  great  detail,  over  and  over. 
Every  popular  fallacy  as  to  life  in  the  open 
he  explains  and  hoots  at.  He  is  the  orig- 
inator of  all  schemes  that  make  life  on 
the  trail  bearable.  Outfitting  just  right 
for  any  kind  of  a  trip  anywhere  is  second 
nature  to  him.  He  never  takes  the  wrong 
thing,  or  too  much,  or  too  little;  never 
finds  himself  without  a  necessity,  or  with  a 
superfluity,  in  the  wilds.  Say  you  agree 
to  go  to  Maine  for  a  week's  fishing  with  him. 
First  he  spends  two  weeks  making  out  lists 
of  what  we  will  need  in  camp.  These  he 
takes  downtown.  Enterprising  shop  clerks 
get  at  it  and  at  him.  Before  long,  he  has 
bought  every  new  wrinkle  in  camp  kits 
devised  by  those  genially  imaginative,  but 
unpractical  fakirs,  sporting-goods  dealers. 


within  the  last  five  years.  He  spreads 
them  all  out  in  his  back  yard,  till  it  seems 
he  has  bought  up  a  young  hardware  store 
and  a  tent-factory,  with  a  depot  for  testing 
compressed  foods  thrown  in.  All  day  he 
clicks  clever  but  frail  mechanisms,  rigs  up 
this  device  and  demolishes  that,  voluble 
as  to  how  neatly  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  woods  this  time. 

To  the  woods  you  get.  The  outfit  is  a 
bit  heavy,  but  you  have  plenty  of  guides. 

The  first  two  nights  are  so  pleasant  the 
rain  tent  is  discarded;  the  portages  are  too 
long  to  lug  those  heavy  bread  reflectors 
across;  the  folding  axe  in  five  joints, 
which  you  can  wear  like  a  watch-charm, 
bends  at  its  first  whack  into  a  log.  Lots 
of  our  smartest  notions,  which  "we  really 
haven't  any  use  for  after  all,  do  you  think?  " 
are  left  at  the  first  lumber  camp  without 
even  being  unpacked,  and  a  band  of  hungry 
beggars  might — or  might  not — wax  fat  on 
those  patent  proteid  tablets  scattered  on  the 
trail.  The  fish  don't  seem  to  be  biting  well 
this  year.  Is  it  worth  while  to  push  on 
any  farther?  That  was  a  dreadful  hard 
day  we  had  yesterday,  and  this  knee  we 
sprained  in  Uganda  is  bothering  a  fellow. 
Back  you  come  in  five  days. 

But  this  person  gets  more  fun  out  of  the 
woods — not  directly,  of  course — than  you 
ever  could  imagine.  In  handling  nickel 
springs  and  collapsible  water-buckets  at 
the  store-clerk's  behest,  in  lecturing  on 
them  at  his  urban  back  door,  he  realizes, 
and  materially,  that  greatest  of  happinesses 
which  is  denied  ordinary  mortals — the 
pleasure  of  anticipation.  He  is  the  show 
fallacy  of  all  outdoors.*  Which  is  all  very 
far  afield  from  our  letter-carrier 'and  his 
family  in  camp  about  Sebasset.  Naturally 
his  neighbors  in  Sunshine  Cottage  and  the 
rest  have  despoiled  some  other  fellow's 
trout  streams  with  their  wives  and  healthy 
infants.  They  whose  shrunken  ducks  and 
yellow  boots  were  once  lifted  to  the  sky  in 
the  fringy  hammocks,  are  chopping  in  blue 
overalls  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the 
north  wind;  she  who  wore  openwork 
wristers  and  read  of  Lord  Datchet  and 
Ernestine  the  outraged  mill-girl  at  Maple 
Grove,  kneads  baking-powder  bread,  or  in 

*  [I  know  a  fellow  who  has  six  guns  and  rifles,  which  he 
sets  up  and  weighs  and  balances  and  shows  to  his  friends, 
and  talks  confidently  of  days'  fun  to  come  and  reminis- 
cences of  days'  sport  that  have  gone — and  yet  he  has  not 
exploded  a  shell  to  my  certain  knowledge  for  seven  years. 
— Editor.] 


A  slight  transformation — the  city  lawyer  becomes  camp  cook. 
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the  weird  garments  women  improvise  in 
the  wilderness,  is  pushing  oiT  her  canoe  in- 
to the  pool  below  the  falls. 

These  rabbit-hutch  communities  are  the 
false  starts  in  all  the  world's  turning  to  the 
woods.  The  example  of  living  outdoors 
having  been  badly  set  to  those  who  had  no 
traditions  in  the  matter,  a  feeble  and  com- 
ical imitation  followed,  now  being  swept 
away.  But  will  the  Egrets  and  the  Prevent- 
ers in  their  white  hotels  and  picnic  groves 
ever  be  aroused  to  the  fool's  paradise  they 
dwell  in  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  ? 

Perhaps.  The  most  unexpected  persons 
constantly  bob  up  and  hit  the  long  trail 
to  the  wilds  aright.  Heresies  and  insin- 
cerities never  corrupt  them.  They  know 
the  exquisite  monotony  of  covering  great 
distances  in  the  wilds.  Step  after  step, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day;  a  few  miles 
— only  a  few  miles  on  the  long  trail.  Its 
long,  strange  thoughts  linger  and  leave  you 
more  and  more  alone  in  the  world. 

One  by  one  the  spruces  wheel  solemnly 
backward  toward  civilization;  the  glacier 
stream  roars  about  your  horse's  flank, 
whispers  away;  you  cross  another,  and  an- 
other, and  another.  Heat  shimmers  through 
the  burnt  uplands  where  the  sun-stained 
rocks  are  black,  and  the  air  is  very  still; 
down  through  cold  valleys  the  peaks  grow 
and  glide  among  one  another,  new  ranges 
start  up  and  vanish,  the  old  ones  bear 
strange  disguises,  new  valleys  opening  to- 
ward north  and  west,  and  over  all  the 
white  sky  and  gold  clouds  of  the  North  cast 
down  their  colors,  shift  and  change.  You 
ache  in  the  saddle,  and  do  not  understand 
why  you  should  be  living,  or  should  ever 


die;  and  time  and  distance  become  queer, 
arbitrary  notions,  while  in  one  thought  you 
are  both  old  and  young.  You  know  noth- 
ing about  it  all;  only  the  trail  knows,  the 
trail — wisely  crawling  out  upon  this  ledge, 
looping  back  across  that  swamp,  plunging 
into  the  river.  It  knows,  it  knows.  Not 
to  have  had  such  faith,  not  to  have  been 
so  baffled — is  not  to  have  lived. 

You  camp  by  a  morass  lake  left  by  the 
subsiding  floods  of  the  age  of  ice.  Secretly 
the  forest  is  eating  out — a  mile  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  men  say — into  its  depths.  The 
bellow  of  a  moose  thrills  the  wilderness. 
Low  mackerel  clouds  in  a  pure  pale  sky  lie 
over  the  toothed  band  of  forest,  which  you 
cannot  believe  ends  in  a  horizon,  narrow 
silhouette  though  it  is.  At  dusk,  the  green- 
ish, translucent  mountains  lift  themselves 
all  about,  with  the  pale  luster  of  cooling 
metals.  You  sit  smoking  away  the  mos- 
quitoes. Eternity  is  not  so  silent.  But 
hark!  Hid  in  these  infinite  spaces  is  an 
undiscovered  world.  IJfe,  order,  instinct, 
purpose,  is  awakening  in  the  cool  dark. 
Water-rats  swish  through  the  lush  sword- 
grass;  beavers  flop  and  splash  about  their 
house-doors;  night-hawks  flutter  secretly, 
touching  one  wing  tip  to  the  black  water; 
wood-thrushes  call,  squirrels  chitter.  The 
lake  is  a  diaphragm  of  sound.  Tchik!  tchik! 
— far  away  your  partner  is  chopping,  and 
you  hear  the  squeak  of  the  wood-wedged 
axe.  Again  the  moose  calls  from  the  ends 
of  the  world,  and  your  heart  becomes  a 
savage's  and  a  child's.  This  is  not  your 
country.  You  are  lost  upon  some  other 
star,  and  night  has  fallen  exactly  thus  for 
zeons  which  it  is  silly  to  review. 


THE   OUTLAW   HUNTERS   OF   RUSSIA 


By  A.    C.   LAUT 


"^^OD  was  high  in  the  Heavens,  and 
^  T  the  Czar  was  far  away,"  as  the 
Russians  say;  and  the  Siberian 
exiles — coureurs  of  the  sea — who  flocked 
to  the  West  Coast  of  America  to  hunt  the 
sea-otter  after  Bering's  discoveries  in  1741 
took  small  thought  and  recked  no  conse- 
quences of  God  or  the  Czar. 

They  timbered  their  crazy  craft  from 
green  wood  in  Kamchatka  or  on  the  Ok- 
hotsk Sea  or  among  the  forests  of  Siberian 
rivers.  They  lashed  the  rude  planks  to- 
gether with  deer  thongs,  calked  the  seams 
with  tallowed  moss,  hoisted  a  sail  of  deer- 
hide  above  a  deck  of,  perhaps,  sixty  feet — 
lucky  and  few  the  men  that  boasted  canvas 
or  cordage  all  the  way  from  the  far  inland 
cities! — and  steering  by  instinct  across  seas 
as  chartless  as  the  forests  where  French 
coureurs  ran — struck  out  from  Asia  for 
America  with  wilder  dreams  of  plunder 
than  ever  Spanish  galleon  or  English  free- 
booter hoped  coasting  the  high  seas. 

The  crews  were  criminals  with  the  brands 
of  their  crimes  worn  uncovered,  banded 
together  by  some  Siberian  merchant  who 
had  provided  goods  for  trade,  and  set 
adrift  under  charge  of  half  a  dozen  Cos- 
sacks, supposed  to  keep  order  and  collect 
tribute  of  one-tenth  in  furs  as  homage  from 
the  American  Indians  for  the  Czar.     Eng- 


lish buccaneers  didn't  scruple  as  to  blood 
when  they  sacked  Spanish  cities  for  Span- 
ish gold.  These  Russian  outlaws  scrupled 
less,  when  their  only  hope  of  bettering  a 
desperate  exile  was  the  booty  of  precious 
furs  plundered,  or  bludgeoned,  or  exacted 
as  tribute  from  the  Indians  of  Northwest 
America.  The  plunder,  when  successful, 
or  trade,  if  the  crazy  planks  did  not  go  to 
pieces  above  some  of  the  reefs  that  cut  up 
the  North  Pacific  like  a  plowed  field — 
was  halved  between  outfitter  and  crew. 
If  the  cargo  amounted  to  half  a  million 
dollars  in  modern  money — as  one  of  Druse- 
nin's  first  trips  did — then  a  quarter  of  a 
million  was  a  tidy  sum  to  be  divided  among 
a  crew  of,  say,  thirty  or  forty.  Often  as 
not,  the  long,  planked,  single  master  went 
to  pieces  in  a  gale,  when  the  Russians  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  stranded 
among  the  Aleutian  Islands  westward  of 
Alaska,  where  the  castaways  took  up  com- 
fortable quarters  among  the  Indians,  who 
knew  no  other  code  of  existence  than  the 
rights  of  the  strong;  and  these  Russians 
with  their  firearms  seemed  strong,  indeed, 
to  the  Aleuts.  As  long  as  the  new-comer 
demanded  only  furs  on  his  own  terms  of 
trade — the  Indians  acquiesced.  Their  one 
hope  was  to  become  strong  as  the  Russians 
by    getting   iron    in    "toes" — bands    two 
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inches  thick,  two  feet  long.  Abuse,  cruelty, 
outrage — accumulated  on  the  heads  of  the 
poor  Aleuts. 

II 

The  immediate  cause  of  revolt  is  a  type 
of  all  that  preceded  it.  We  have  only  the 
Russian  version  of  the  story — not  the  In- 
dian— and  may  infer  that  we  have  the 
side  most  favorable  to  Russia.  When 
booty  of  half  a  million  was  to  be  had  for 
the  taking,  what  Siberian  crew  would  per- 
mit an  Indian  village  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  wealth?  At  first,  only  children  were 
seized  as  hostages  of  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  while  the  white  hunters 
coasted  the  islands.  Then,  daughters  and 
wives  were  lured  and  held  on  the  ships, 
only  to  be  returned  when  the  husbands  and 
fathers  came  back  with  a  big  hunt  for  the 
white  masters.  Then,  the  men  were  shot 
down :  safer  dead,  thought  the  Russians;  no 
fear  of  ambush  or  surprise;  and  the  women 
were  held  as  slaves  to  be  knouted  or  done 
to  death  at  their  masters'  pleasure. 

In  1745 — four  years  after  Russia's  dis- 
covery of  Western  America — a  whole  vil- 
lage in  Attoo  was  destroyed,  so  that  the 
Russians  could  seize  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, fleeing  to  hide  in  the  hills.  The  next 
year,  Russians  were  caught  putting  poi- 
son in  the  food  of  another  village — men 
ate  first  among  the  Indians;  the  men  would 
be  poisoned,  the  women  left.  And  these 
same  Russians  carried  a  pagan  boy  home 
to  be  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith;  for 
the  little  convert  could  come  back  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  interpreter. 

The  culmination  came  in  Oonalaska  in 
1762,  on  the  boat  of  Betshevin,  a  Siberian 
merchant.  Pushkareflf,  a  Cossack,  was  in 
command.  Children  were  given  as  hos- 
tages of  good  conduct  for  the  Oonalaskan 
men,  who  led  the  Russians  off  to  the  hunt, 
coasting  from  point  to  point.  Pushkareflf, 
the  Cossack,  himself,  went  oflf  with  twen- 
ty men  to  explore;  but  somehow  things 
went  wrong  at  the  native  villages  on  this 
trip.  The  hostages  found  they  were  not 
guests,  but  slaves.  One  agent  was  set 
upon  and  murdered.  Two  more  Russians 
were  speared  to  death  under  PushkarefF's 
eyes,  two  wounded,  and  the  Cossack,  him- 
self, with  his  fourteen  men,  forced  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  back  where  ship  and  huts 
were  on  the  coast.    Promptly,  the  Cossack 


wreaked  vengeance  by  slaughtering  seven 
of  the  hostages  on  the  spot;  but  he  deemed 
it  wise  to  take  refuge  on  his  ship,  weigh 
anchor  and  slip  out  to  sea,  carrying  with 
him  by  way  of  a  lesson  to  the  natives,  two 
interpreters,  three  boys,  and  twenty-five 
women,  two  of  whom  died  of  cruelty  before 
the  ship  was  well  out  of  Oonalaska  waters. 
He  may  have  intended  dropping  the  captives 
at  some  near  island  on  his  way  westward; 
but  a  hurricane  caught  the  ship,  chopping 
the  wave  tops  off  and  driving  her  ahead 
under  bare  poles.  When  the  gale  abated, 
the  boat  was  off  Kamchatka's  shore  and  the 
Cossack  in  a  quandary  about  entering  the 
home  port  with  proofs  of  his  cruelty  in 
the  cowering  group  of  Indian  women  hud- 
dled above  the  deck. 

On  pretense  of  gathering  berries,  six 
sailors  were  landed  with  fourteen  women. 
Two  squaws  watched  their  chance  and 
dashed  for  the  liberty  of  the  hills.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  ship,  one  woman  was 
brained  to  death  by  a  sailor.  The  others 
on  board  the  jollyboat  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  sprang  overboard  and  sui- 
cided; but  there  were  still  a  dozen  hostages 
on  the  ship.  These  might  relate  the  crime 
of  their  companions'  murder.  Fourteen 
had  been  tortured  into  suicide.  The  rest 
Pushkareflf  seized,  bound,  and  threw  into 
the  sea.  It  was  two  years  before  punish- 
ment was  meted  out  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  this  crime.  What  did  the  Aleut 
Indian  care  for  the  law's  cumbersome  jar- 
gon? His  only  law  was  self-preservation. 
His  furs  had  been  plundered;  his  hunting 
fields  overrun  by  brigands  from  he  knew 
not  where;  his  home  outraged;  his  war- 
riors poisoned,  bludgeoned,  done  to  death; 
his  women  and  children  kidnapped  to  life- 
long slavery;  the  very  basic,  brute  instincts 
tantalized,  baited,  tortured. 


Ill 


Betshevin's  ship  with  Pushkareflf,  the 
Cossack,  had  reached  Kamchatka  Sep- 
tember 25th.  On  the  6th,  there  had  come 
to  winter  at  the  harbor  a  ship  under 
Alexei  Drusenin.  Drusenin  was  outward 
bound  and  must  have  heard  the  tales  told 
of  Pushkareflf 's  crew;  but  the  latter  had 
brought  back  in  all  nearly  two  thousand 
otter — and  Oonalaska  became  the  lodestar 
of  the  otter  hunters.     The  spring  of  '63 
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found  Drusenin  coasting  the  Aleutians. 
Sure  enough,  others  had  heard  news  of  the 
great  find  of  the  new  hunting  grounds. 
Three  other  Russian  vessels  were  on  the 
ground — Glottoff  and  Medvedeff  at  Oom- 
nak,  Korovin  half  way  up  Oonalaska.  No 
time  for  Drusenin  to  lose!  A  spy  sent  out 
came  back  with  the  report  that  every  part 
of  Oomnak  and  Oonalaska  was  being  thor- 
oughly hunted  except  the  extreme  north- 
east, where  the  mountain  spurs  of  Oona- 
laska stretch  out  in  the  sea  like  a  hand. 
Up  to  the  northeast  end,  then,  where  the 
tide  rip  thunders  up  the  rock  wall  like  an 
inverted  cataract,  posts  Drusenin,  where 
he  anchors  his  ship  in  Captain  Harbor,  and 
has  winter  quarters  built  before  snowfall 
of  '63. 

An  odd  thing  was — the  Indian  chiefs 
became  so  very  friendly  they  voluntarily 
brought  hostages  of  good  conduct  to  Dru- 
senin. Surely  Drusenin  was  in  luck:  The 
best  otter  hunting  grounds  in  the  world! 
A  harbor  as  smooth  as  glass,  mountain 
girt  and  sheltered  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  in 
the  very  center  of  the  hunting  grounds, 
yet  shut  ofP  from  the  rioting  north  winds 
that  shook  these  rickety  vessels  to  pieces! 
And  best  of  all,  along  the  sandy  shore  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  mountains  that 
receded  inland  tier  on  tier  into  the  clouds 
— the  dome-roofed,  underground  dwellings 
of  two  or  three  thousand  native  hunters 
ready  to  risk  the  surf  of  the  otter  hunt  at 
Drusenin's  beck!  Just  to  make  sure  of 
safety  after  Pushkareff's  losses  of  ten  men 
on  this  island,  Drusenin  exchanged  a  letter 
or  two  with  the  commanders  of  those  other 
three  Russian  vessels.  Then,  he  laid  his 
plans  for  the  winter's  hunt.  But  so  did 
the  Aleut  Indians,  and  their  plans  were 
for  another  kind  of  hunt. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  how  the  Aleuts 
arranged  to  have  their  plans  simultaneous. 
A  bunch  of  sticks  was  carried  to  the  chief 
of  every  tribe.  These  were  burned  one  a 
day.  When  the  last  stick  had  been  burned, 
the  Aleuts  were  to  be  ready.  Whether 
true  or  not,  the  Aleuts  counted  sure  to  the 
very  day. 

Now,  the  northeast  coast  was  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand.  Drusenin  had  anchored 
between  two  mountain  spurs  like  fingers. 
Eastward  across  the  next  mountain  spur 
was  another  village  of  some  forty  houses; 
eastward,  again,  ten  miles  across  a  bay 


another  village  of  seventy  families  on  the 
island  of  Inalook.  Drusenin  decided  to 
divide  his  crew  into  three  hunting  parties: 
one  of  nine  men  to  guard  the  ship  and  trade 
with  the  main  village  of  Captain  Harbor; 
a  second  of  eleven,  to  cross  to  the  native 
huts  at  Kalekhta;  a  third  of  eleven,  to 
cross  the  hills,  and  paddle  out  to  the  little 
island  of  Inalook.  To  the  island  ten  miles 
off"  shore  Drusenin  went  himself,  with 
Korelin,  a  wrecked  Russian  whom  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  voyage.  On  the  way, 
they  must  have  passed  all  three  mountains 
that  guard  the  harbor  of  Oonalaska,  the 
waterfalls  that  pour  over  the  cliffs  near 
Kalekhta,  and  the  little  village  itself  where 
eleven  Russians  remained  to  build  huts  for 
the  winter.  From  the  village  to  the  eastern- 
most point  was  over  quaking  moss  ankle 
deep,  or  through  long  rank  grass,  waist- 
high  and  water-rotted  with  sea-fog.  Here, 
they  launched  their  light  boat  of  sea-lion 
skin  on  a  bone  frame,  and  pulled  across  a 
bay  of  ten  miles  to  the  furthermost  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Again  the  natives  over- 
whelmed Drusenin  with  kindness.  The  Rus- 
sian kept  his  sentinels  as  vigilant  as  ever 
pacing  before  the  doors  of  the  hut;  but  he 
went  unguarded  and  unharmed  among  the 
native  dwellings.  Perhaps,  poor  Drusenin 
was  not  above  swaggering  a  little,  belted 
in  the  gay  uniform  Russian  officers  loved 
to  wear  to  the  confounding  of  the  poor 
Aleut,  who  looked  on  the  pistols  in  belt,  the 
cutlass  dangling  at  heel,  the  bright  shoulder 
straps  and  colored  cuffs,  as  insignia  of  a 
power  almighty.  Anyway,  after  Drusenin 
had  sent  five  hunters  out  in  the  fields  to 
lay  fox  traps,  early  in  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 4th,  he  set  out  with  a  couple  of 
Cossack  friends  to  visit  a  native  house. 
Korelin,  the  rescued  castaway,  and  two 
other  men  kept  guard  at  the  huts. 

At  that  time,  and  until  very  recently, 
the  Aleuts'  winter  dwelling  was  a  domed, 
thatched  roof  over  a  cellar  excavation 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  circular  and  large 
enough  to  lodge  a  dozen  families.  The 
entrance  to  this  was  a  low-roofed,  hole-like 
annex,  dark  as  pitch,  leading  with  a  sud- 
den dip  downward  into  the  main  circle. 
Whether  the  Aleuts  had  counted  burning 
faggots,  or  kept  tally  some  other  way,  the 
count  was  up!  Barely  had  Drusenin 
stepped  into  the  dark  of  the  inner  dwelling, 
when  a  blow  clubbed  down  that  felled  him 
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to  earth.  The  two  Cossacks,  coming  next, 
had  stumbled  over  the  prostrate  body  be- 
fore either  had  any  suspicion  of  danger; 
and  in  a  moment  the  first  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  knives  traded  to  the  Indians  the  day 
before. 

Shevyrin,  the  third  man,  happened  to 
be  carrying  an  axe.  One  against  a  score, 
he  yet  kept  his  face  to  the  enemy,  beat  a 
retreat  backward,  striking  right  and  left 
with  the  axe,  then  turned,  and  fled  for 
very  life,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
lances  falling  about  him  that  drenched 
him  in  blood.  Already  a  crash  of  muskets 
told  of  battle  at  the  huts.  More  dead  than 
alive,  the  fleeing  Russian  turned  but  to 
strike  his  pursuers  back.  Then,  he  was 
at  the  huts,  almost  stumbling  over  the  man 
who  had  probably  been  doing  sentinel  duty, 
but  was  now  down  under  the  spears  of  the 
crowd,  when  the  hut  door  opened;  and 
Korelin,  the  Russian,  dashed  out  flourish- 
ing a  yard-long  bear  knife  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  other  guards'  musket  fire 
from  the  window,  slashed  to  death  two 
of  the  nearest  Indians,  cut  a  swath  that 
sent  the  others  scattering,  seized  the  two 
wounded  men,  dragged  them  inside  the 
hut,  and  slammed  the  door  to  the  enraged 
yells  of  the  baffled  warriors. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Oonalaska  and 
Oomnak  are  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Amer- 
ica. Certainly,  the  volcanic  caves  sup- 
plied sulphur  that  the  natives  knew  how 
to  use  as  match  lighters.  They  were  with- 
out firearms,  but  might  have  burned  out 
the  Russians  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
stant fusillade  of  musketry  from  door  and 
roof  and  parchment  windows  of  the  hut. 
Two  of  the  Russians  were  wounded  and 
weak  from  loss  of  blood.  The  other  two 
never  remitted  their  guard  day  or  night 
for  four  days,  neither  sleeping  nor  eating, 
till  the  wounded  pair,  having  recovered 
somewhat,  seized  pistols  and  cutlasses, 
waited  till  a  quieting  of  the  musketry 
tempted  the  Indians  near,  then  sallied  out 
with  a  flare  of  their  pistols,  that  dropped 
three  Aleuts  oh  the  spot,  wounded  others 
and  drove  the  rest  to  a  distance.  But  in 
the  sortie  there  had  been  flaunted  in  their 
faces  the  coats  and  caps  and  daggers  of 
the  five  hunters  Drusenin  had  sent  fox 
trapping.  Plainly,  the  fox  hunters  had 
been  massacred.  The  four  men  were  alone, 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  hostiles,  ten 


miles  from  the  shores  of  Oonalaska,  twenty 
from  the  ship.  But  water  had  become  a 
desperate  need.  To  stay  cooped  up  in  the 
hut  was  to  be  forced  into  surrender.  Their 
only  chance  was  to  risk  all  by  a  dash 
from  the  island.  Dusk  was  gathering. 
Through  the  encircling  dark  watched  the 
Aleuts;  but  the  pointed  muskets  of  the 
two  wounded  men  kept  the.  savages  beyond 
distance  of  spear-toss,  while  the  other  two 
Russians  destroyed  what  provisions  they 
could  not  carry,  hauled  down  their  skin 
boat  to  the  water,  loaded  it  with  supplies, 
ammunition  and  firearms,  then  under 
guard  of  leveled  pistols,  pulled  away  in 
the  darkness  across  the  sea,  heaving  and 
thundering  to  the  night  tide  awash  on  the 
reefs. 

But  the  sea  was  the  lesser  danger.  Once 
out  of  sight  the  four  fugitives  pulled  for 
dear  life  across  the  tumbling  waves — ten 
miles  the  way  they  went,  one  account 
says — to  the  main  shore  of  Oonalaska.  It 
was  pitch  dark.  When  they  reached  the 
shore  they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  a  sign 
of  life;  but  the  moss  trail  to  the  ship 
through  the  snow  had  probably  become 
well  beaten  by  this  time — four  months 
from  Drusenin's  landing— or  else  the  fugi- 
tives found  their  way  by  a  kind  of  desper- 
ation; for  before  daybreak  they  had  run 
within  shouting  distance  of  the  second  de- 
tachment of  hunters  stationed  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Kalekhta.  Not  a  sound!  Not  a 
light !  Perhaps  they  had  missed  their  way. 
Perhaps  the  Indians  on  the  main  island 
were  still  friendly!  Shevyrin  or  Korelin 
uttered  a  shout,  followed  by  the  signal  of 
a  musket  shot  for  that  second  party  of 
hunters  to  come  out  and  help.  Scarcely 
had  the  crash  died  over  the  snows  when 
out  of  the  dark  leaped  a  hundred  lances,  a 
hundred  faces,  a  hundred  shrieking,  blood- 
thirsty savages.  Now  they  realized  the 
mistake  of  having  landed,  of  having  aban- 
doned the  skin  boat  back  there  on  the 
beach !  But  no  time  to  retrace  steps !  Only 
a  wild  dash  through  the  dark,  catching  by 
each  other  to  keep  together,  towards  a  high 
precipitous  rock  they  know  is  somewhere 
here,  with  the  sea  behind,  sheer  drop  on 
each  side,  and  a  narrow  approach.  Here 
they  made  their  stand,  muskets  and  swords 
in  hand,  beating  their  assailants  down 
wherever  a  stealthy  form  came  crawling 
up  the  rock.     Presently  a  well-directed  fu- 
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sillade  drove  the  savages  back  in  the  dark- 
ness. While  night  still  hid  them,  the  four 
fugitives  scrambled  down  the  side  of  the 
rock  farthest  from  the  savages,  and  ran  for 
the  roadstead  where  the  ship  had  been  an- 
chored. 

As  dawn  came  up  dimly  over  the  har- 
bor, something  caught  the  attention  of  the 
runners.  It  was  the  mainhatch,  the  plank- 
ing, the  mast  poles  of  the  ship,  drawn  up 
and  scattered  on  the  beach.  Drusenin's 
ship  had  been  destroyed.  The  crew  was 
massacred;  they,  alone,  had  escaped;  and 
the  nearest  help  was  one  of  those  three 
other  Russian  ships  anchored  somewhere 
seventy  miles  west.  Without  waiting  to 
look  more,  the  four  men  ran  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  found  hiding  in  one 
of  the  deep-grassed  ravines,  scooped  out  a 
hole  in  the  sand,  covered  this  with  a  sail 
white  as  snow,  and  crawled  under  for  the 
day. 


IV 


The  next  night  they  came  down  to  the 
shore,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  finding  ref- 
ugees like  themselves.  All  that  they  found 
were  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  literally 
hacked  to  pieces.  A  saint's  image,  a  book 
of  prayers,  lay  along  the  sand.  Scattered 
everywhere  were  flour  sacks,  provisions, 
ship's  planking.  These  they  carried  back 
as  well  as  they  could  three  miles  into  the 
mountains.  A  pretty  legend  is  told  of  a 
native  hunter  following  their  tracks  over 
the  snow  to  this  retreat,  and  not  only  re- 
fusing to  betray  them,  but  secretly  carrying 
them  provisions;  and  some  such  explana- 
tion is  needed  to  know  how  the  four  men 
lived  hidden  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
dared  not  come  out  for  fear  of  detection, 
from  December  9,  1763,  to  February  2, 
1764. 

By  February  they  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  skin  skiff  of  the  leather  sacks.  They 
launched  this  on  the  harbor,  and  stealing 
away  unseen,  rounded  the  north  coast  of 
Oonalaska's  hand  projecting  into  the  sea, 
traveling  at  night  southwestward  seeking 
the  ships  off  Korovin,  or  Medvedeff,  or  Glot- 
toff.  Now,  the  majority  of  voyagers  don't 
care  to  coast  this  part  of  Oonalaska  at 
night  during  the  winter  in  a  safe  ship;  and 
these  men  had  nothing  between  them  and 
the  abyss  but  the  thickness  of  a  leather 


sack  badly  oiled  to  keep  out  water.     Their 
one  hope  was — a  trader's  vessel. 

All  night,  week  after  week,  they  coasted 
within  the  shadow  of  the  shore  rocks,  hid- 
ing by  day,  passing  three  Indian  villages 
undiscovered.  Distance  gave  them  cour- 
age. They  now  paddled  by  day;  and  just 
as  they  rounded  Makushin  Volcano,  lying 
like  a  great  white  corpse  five  thousand  feet 
above  Bering  Sea,  they  came  on  five  In- 
dians, who  at  once  landed  and  running 
along  shore  gave  the  alarm.  The  refugees 
for  the  second  time  sought  safety  on  a  rock; 
but  the  rising  tide  drove  them  off.  Seizing 
the  light  boat,  they  ran  for  shelter  in  a 
famous  cave  of  the  volcanic  mountain. 
Here  for  five  weeks  they  resisted  constant 
siege,  not  a  Russian  of  the  four  daring  to 
appear  within  twenty  yards  of  the  cave 
entrance  before  a  shower  of  arrows  fell 
inside.  Their  only  food  now  was  the  shell 
fish  gathered  at  night;  their  only  water, 
snow  scooped  in  gutters  of  the  cave.  Each 
night,  one  watched  by  turn  while  the  others 
slept;  and  each  night,  one  must  make  a 
dash  to  gather  the  shell  fish  outside.  Five 
weeks  at  last  tired  out  the  Indian  vigilance. 
One  dark  night  the  Russians  succeeded  in 
launching  their  skiff  undetected.  That  day 
they  hid;  but  daybreak  of  the  next  long 
pull  showed  them  a  ship  in  the  folds  of  the 
mountain  coast — Korovin's  vessel — which 
they  reached  on  the  30th  of  March. 


Ivan  Korovin's  vessel  had  sailed  out  of 
Avacha  Bay,  Kamchatka,  just  two  weeks 
before  Pushkareff's  crew  of  criminals  came 
home.  It  had  become  customary  for  the 
hunting  vessels  to  sail  to  the  Comman- 
der Islands — Bering  and  Copper — nearest 
Kamchatka,  and  winter  there,  laying  up  a 
store  of  sea-cow  meat.  Here,  Korovin  met 
Denis  Medvedeff's  crew.  The  two  leaders 
must  have  had  some  inkling  of  trouble;  for 
Medvedeff  gave  Korovin  ten  more  sailors, 
and  the  two  signed  a  written  contract  to 
help  each  other. 

In  spring  (1763)  both  sailed  for  the  best 
sea  otter  fields  then  known— Oonalaska, 
and  Oomnak — Korovin  with  thirty-seven 
men,  Medvedeff,  forty-nine.  In  order  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other's  hunt,  Med- 
vedeff stopped  at  Oomnak,  Korovin  went 
on  to  Oonalaska.     Anchoring  sixty  yards 
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from  shore,  not  very  far  from  the  volcano 
caves,  where  Drusenin's  four  fugitives 
were  to  fight  for  their  Hves  the  following 
spring,  Korovin  landed  with  fourteen  men 
to  reconnoiter.  Deserted  houses  he  saw, 
but  never  a  living  soul.  Going  back  to  the 
ship  for  more  men,  he  set  out  again  and 
went  inland  five  miles,  where  he  found  a 
village  of  three  hundred  souls.  Their 
chiefs  welcomed  him,  showed  receipts  for 
tribute  of  furs  given  by  the  Cossack  collec- 
tor of  a  previous  ship,  and  gave  over  three 
boys  as  hostages  of  good  conduct — one, 
called  Alexis,  the  son  of  a  chief.  Mean- 
while letters  were  exchanged  with  other 
Russian  captains.  All  was  well.  The  time 
had  not  come.  It  was  only  September 
— about  the  same  time  that  Drusenin  up 
north  was  sending  out  his  hunters  in  three 
detachments. 

Korovin  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied  all 
was  secure  that  he  landed  his  entire  cargo 
and  crew,  and  while  the  carpenters  were 
building  wintering  huts  out  of  drift-wood, 
set  out  himself  with  two  skin  boats  to 
coast  northeast.  For  four  days  they  fol- 
lowed the  very  shore  that  the  four  escaping 
men  were  to  cruise  in  an  opposite  direction. 
About  forty  miles  from  the  anchorage  they 
met  Drusenin  himself,  leading  twenty-five 
Russian  hunters  out  from  Captain  Harbor. 
Surely,  if  ever  hunters  were  safe  Korovin's 
were,  with  Medvedefi^'s  forty-nine  men 
southwest  a  hundred  miles,  and  Drusenin's 
thirty  sailors  forty  miles  northeast.  Koro- 
vin decided  to  hunt  midway  between  Druse- 
nin's crews  and  Medvedeff's. 

By  December,  Korovin  had  scattered 
twenty-three  hunters  southwest,  keeping 
a  guard  of  only  sixteen  for  the  huts  and 
boat.  Among  the  sixteen  was  little  Alexis, 
the  hostage  Indian  boy.  The  warning  of 
danger  was  from  the  mother  of  the  little 
Aleut.  She  reported  that  sixty  hostiles 
were  advancing  on  the  ship  under  pretense 
of  trading  sea  otter.  Between  the  bar- 
racks and  the  sea  flowed  a  stream.  Here, 
the  Cossack  guards  took  their  stand,  armed 
head  to  foot,  permitting  only  ten  Indians 
at  a  time  to  enter  the  huts  for  trade.  The 
Aleuts  exchanged  their  sea  otter  for  what 
iron  they  could  get,  and  departed  without 
any  sign.  Korovin  had  almost  concluded 
it  was  a  false  alarm  when  three  Indian  ser- 
vants of  Drusenin's  ship  came  dashing 
breathless  across  country  with  news  that 


the  ship  and  all  the  Russians  on  the  east 
end  of  Oonalaska  had  been  destroyed. 

Including  the  three  newcomers,  Korovin 
had  only  nineteen  men;  and  his  hostages 
numbered  almost  as  strong.  The  panic- 
stricken  sailors  were  for  burning  huts  and 
ship,  and  escaping  overland  to  the  twenty- 
three  hunters  somewhere  southwest.  It 
was  the  loth  of  December — the  very  night 
Drusenin's  fugitives  had  taken  to  hiding 
in  the  north  mountains.  While  Korovin 
was  still  debating  what  to  do,  an  alarm 
came  from  beneath  the  keel  of  the  ship. 
In  the  darkness,  the  sea  was  suddenly 
alive  with  hundreds  of  skin  skiffs  carrying 
Indian  warriors.  One  can  well  believe 
that  lanterns  swinging  bow  and  stern, 
lights  behind  the  talc  windows  of  the  huts, 
were  put  suddenly  out  to  avoid  giving  tar- 
gets to  lances  and  javelins  that  came  hurt- 
ling through  the  air.  Two  Russians  fell 
dead — reducing  Korovin's  defense  to  four- 
teen—but a  quick  swing  of  musketry  ex- 
acted five  Indian  lives  for  the  two  dead 
whites.  At  the  end  of  four  days  the  Rus- 
sians were  completely  exhausted;  and  you 
know  whether  the  hostages  were  left  untied 
in  that  time  of  stress.  Meanwhile,  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain 
side,  perhaps  to  tempt  Korovin  to  land. 

Quick  as  thought,  Korovin  buried  his 
iron  deep  under  the  barracks,  set  fire  to 
the  huts,  and  concentrated  all  his  forces 
on  the  vessel,  where  he  wisely  carried  the 
hostages  with  him  and  sheered  fifty  yards 
farther  off  shore.  Had  the  riot  of  winter 
winds  not  been  driving  mountain  seas  along 
the  outer  coast,  he  might  have  put  to  sea; 
but  he  had  no  proof  that  the  tjventy-three 
hunters  gone  inland  to  the  south  might  not 
be  alive;  and  a  winter  gale  would  have 
dashed  his  ship  to  kindling  wood  outside 
the  sheltered  harbor. 

Food  was  short;  water  was  short,  and 
the  ship  overcrowded  with  hostages.  To 
make  matters  worse,  scurvy  broke  out 
among  the  crew;  and  the  hostiles  renewed 
the  attack,  surrounding  the  Russian  ship 
in  forty  canoes,  twenty  warriors  in  each. 
An  ocean  vessel  of  the  time,  or  even  a 
pirate  ship,  could  have  scattered  the  assail- 
ants in  a  few  minutes;  but  the  Russian 
hunting  vessels  were  long,  low,  flat-bot- 
tomed, rickety  planked  craft,  of  perhaps 
sixty  feet  in  length,  with  no  living  accom- 
modation below  decks,  and  very  poor  ham- 
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mock  space  above.  Hostages  and  scurvy- 
stricken  Russians  were  packed  in  the  hold 
with  the  meat  stores  and  furs  Hke  dying 
rats  in  a  garbage  barrel.  It  was  as  much 
as  a  Russian's  life  was  worth  to  show  his 
head  above  the  hatchway;  and  the  siege 
lasted  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
30th  of  March,  when  Drusenin's  four  refu- 
gees, led  by  Korelin,  made  a  final  dash 
from  Makushin  volcano,  and  gained  Koro- 
vin's  ship. 


VI 


With  the  addition  of  the  fugitives,  Koro- 
vin  now  had  eighteen  Russians.  By  the 
end  of  April  the  spring  gales  had  sub- 
sided, and  though  half  his  men  were  pros- 
trate with  scurvy,  there  was  nothing  for 
Korovin  to  do  but  dare  the  sea.  They 
sailed  out  from  Oonalaska  on  April  26th, 
heading  back  toward  Oomnak,  where 
MedvedefT  had  anchored. 

In  the  straits  between  the  different 
Aleutian  Islands  runs  a  terrific  tide  rip. 
Crossing  from  Oonalaska  to  Oomnak,  Koro- 
vin's  ship  was  caught  by  the  counter  cur- 
rents. Not  more  than  five  men  were  well 
enough  to  stand  upon  their  feet.  The  ship 
drifted  without  pilot  or  oarsmen,  with 
ragged  sails  torn  to  tatters,  and  driven  by 
the  full  force  of  wind  and  tide  foundered  on 
the  end  of  Oomnak  Island.  Ammunition, 
sails  and  skins  for  fresh  rowboats  were  all 
that  could  be  saved  of  the  wreck.  One 
scurvy-stricken  sailor  was  drowned  trying 
to  reach  land;  another  died  on  being  lifted 
from  the  stifling  hold  to  fresh  air.  Eight 
hostages  sprang  overboard  and  escaped. 
Of  the  sixteen  white  men  and  four  host- 
ages left,  three  were  powerless  from  scurvy. 
This  last  blow  on  top  of  the  winter's  siege 
was  too  much  for  the  Russians.  Their 
enfeebled  bodies  were  totally  exhausted. 
Stretching  sails  round  as  a  tent  and  station- 
ing two  men  at  a  time  as  sentinels,  they 
slept  the  first  unbroken  sleep  they  had 
known  in  five  months.  The  tired-out  senti- 
nels must  have  fallen  asleep  at  their  posts; 
for  just  as  day  dawned  came  a  hundred  sav- 
ages, stealthy  and  silent,  seeking  the  ship 
that  had  slipped  out  from  Oonalaska. 
Landing  without  a  sound,  they  crept  up 
within  two  yards  of  the  tents,  stabbed  the 
sleeping  sentinels  to  death,  and  let  go  such 
a  whizz  of  arrows  and  lances  at  the  tents. 


that  three  of  the  Indian  hostages  inside 
were  killed,  and  every  Russian  wounded. 

Korovin  had  not  even  time  to  seize  his 
firearms.  Cutlass  in  hand,  followed  by 
four  men— he  dashed  out,  slashed  two  sav- 
ages to  death,  and  scattered  the  rest  at  the 
sword's  point.  A  shower  of  spears  was  the 
Indians'  answer  to  this.  Wounded  anew, 
the  five  Russians  could  scarcely  drag  them- 
selves back  to  the  tent,  where  by  this  time 
the  other  whites  had  seized  firearms. 

All  that  day  and  night  a  tempest  lashed 
the  shore.  The  stranded  ship  fell  to  pieces 
like  a  boat  of  paper;  and  the  attacking 
islanders  strewed  the  provisions  to  the 
winds  with  shrieks  of  laughter.  On  the 
30th  of  April  the  assailants  began  firing 
muskets,  which  they  had  captured  from 
Korovin's  massacred  hunters;  but  the 
shots  fell  wide  of  the  mark.  Then,  they 
brought  sulphur  from  the  volcanic  caves, 
and  set  fire  to  the  long  grass  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  tents.  Again  Korovin 
sallied  out,  drove  them  off,  and  extin- 
guished the  fire.  May,  June  and  half  July, 
the  Russians  lay  stranded,  waiting  to  re- 
cover, and  when  they  recovered,  began 
building  a  boat  of  skin  and  driftwood.  Ko- 
rovin had  now  only  twelve  men. 

Toward  the  third  week  of  July  a  skin 
boat  twenty-four  feet  long  was  finished. 
In  this  were  laid  the  wounded,  and  those 
able  to  work  took  to  the  paddles.  All 
night  they  paddled  westward  and  still 
westward,  night  after  night,  seeking  the 
third  vessel — that  of  Denis  Medvedefi", 
who  had  come  with  them  the  year  before 
from  Bering  Island.  On  the  tenth  day, 
Russian  huts  and  a  stone  bath  house  were 
seen  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  inlet.  Not  a 
soul  was  stirring.  As  Korovin's  boat  ap- 
proached, bits  of  sail,  ships'  wreckage,  and 
provisions  were  seen  scattered  on  the  sand. 
Fearing  the  worst,  Korovin  landed.  Signs 
of  a  struggle  were  on  every  hand;  and  in 
the  bath  house,  still  clothed,  but  with 
thongs  round  their  necks  as  if  they  had 
been  strangled  to  death — lay  twenty  of 
Medvedeflf's  crew.  Closer  examination 
showed  Medvedeff  himself  among  the  slain. 
Not  a  soul  was  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
massacre,  and  not  a  word  was  ever  heard 
about  the  fate  of  the  others  in  that  crew  of 
forty-nine.  Korovin's  last  hope  was  gone. 
There  was  no  third  ship  to  carry  him  home. 
He  was  in  the  very  act  of  ordering  his  men 
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to  construct  winter  quarters,  when  Stephen 
Glottoff,  a  famous  hunter  on  the  way  back 
from  Kadiak  eastward,  appeared  marching 
across  the  sands  followed  by  eight  men. 
Glottoff  had  heard  of  the  massacres  from 
natives  on  the  north  shore  with  whom  he 
was  friendly;  and  had  sent  out  rescue  par- 
ties to  seek  the  survivors  on  the  south  coast 
of  whom  the  Indian  spies  had  told. 

The  poor  fugitives  embraced  Glottoff 
and  went  almost  mad  with  joy.  But  like 
the  prospector  who  suffers  untold  hard- 
ships seeking  wealth  of  gold,  these  seekers 
of  wealth  in  furs  could  not  relinquish  the 
wild  freedom  of  that  perilous  life.  They 
signed  contracts  to  hunt  with  Glottoff  for 
the  year. 

VII 

It  is  no  part  of  this  story  to  tell  how  the 
Cossack  Soliovieff  entered  on  a  campaign 
of   punishment   for  the   Aleuts  when    he 


came.  Whole  villages  were  blown  up  by 
mines  of  powder  rolled  in  birch  bark.  Fu- 
gitives dashing  from  the  conflagration  were 
sabered  by  the  Russians — as  many  as  a 
hundred  Aleuts  butchered  at  a  time,  vil- 
lages of  three  hundred  scattered  to  the 
winds,  warriors  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
line,  and  shot  down. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  scurvy  slaked  Soliovi- 
eff's  vengeance.  Both  Aleuts  and  Rus- 
sians had  learned  the  one  all-important 
lesson — the  Christian's  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution, the  scientist's  cause  and  effect — 
that  brute  force  met  by  brute  force  ends 
only  in  mutual  destruction,  in  anarchy,  in 
death.  Thirty  years  later,  Vancouver  vis- 
iting these  Russians  could  report  that  their 
influence  on  the  Indians  was  of  the  sort 
that  springs  from  deep-rooted  kindness  and 
identity  of  interests.  Both  sides  had 
learned  there  was  a  better  way  than  the 
wolf  code. 


I 


Native  women  tuwing  their  boat  up  stream. 


THE   RIDE   OF   HIS   LIFE 


By  SEWELL  FORD 


IT  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  "Billy" 
Flint  did  not  know  what  a  lovely  mess 
he  was  making  of  their  affairs  when  he 
swooped  ruthlessly  down  on  them  and 
shooed  them  protestingly  aboard  the  Zip- 
Zip.  How  was  he  to  know  what  this  seri- 
ous-faced, spectacled  young  professor  was 
saying  to  Ethel  Lee  or  what  Miss  Lee  was 
about  to  say  to  him? 

Ethel  was  what  Billy  picturesquely 
termed  a  "pastel  stunner."  By  this  you 
are  to  understand  that  she  was  one  of  those 
delicately  tinted,  daintily  fashioned,  dim- 
ity gowned,  charmingly  feminine  young 
persons,  such  as  occasionally  appear  among 
the  swarms  of  sun-tanned,  muscular,  short- 
skirted  summer  girls.  These  latter  patron- 
izingly spoke  of  her  as  " sweet. "  She  had 
violet  eyes.     Her  father  was  a  bishop. 

She  was  about  as  v.'ell  suited  for  Billy's 
boisterous  companionship  as  is  a  carved 
ivory  fan  for  the  fist  of  a  heavy-weight 
pugilist,  but  no  sooner  had  she  appeared 
at  Bayside  than  Billy  claimed  her  for  his 
very  own.  He  took  her  by  storm,  appro- 
priated her  out  of  hand.  Perhaps  a  more 
aggressive  young  woman  would  have  re- 
sisted Billy's  smothering  attentions.  But 
Miss  Lee  was  not  aggressive,  and  Billy 
Flint  was  quite  accustomed  to  having  his 
own  way. 

So,  when  Chandler  Adams,  having  writ- 
ten to  Miss  Lee  of  his  good  fortune,  his  pro- 
fessorship and  all  the  rest,  had  joyously 
come  on  to  propound  in  person  that  long 
delayed  question  he  found — Billy  Flint. 
For  three  mortal  days  he  stood  passively 
around,  awaiting  an  opportunity,  but  al- 
ways this  Flint  fellow  was  in  the  way.  He 
bobbed  up  at  the  most  unexpected  mo- 
ments and  either  calmly  monopolized  the 
attention  of  Miss  Lee's  violet  eyes,  or 
coolly  carried  her  off  without  so  much  as  a 
by-your-leave. 

To  the  average  man  it  would  have  been 
exasperating,  maddening.  He  would  have 
felt  like  hitting  Billy  Flint  over  the  head 
with  a  club.  But  Chandler  Adams  was  not 
an  average  man.  He  was  a  professor  of 
political  economy.  Also  he  was  mild  and 
long  suffering  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 


The  impulse  to  use  a  club  never  came  to 
him. 

Instead,  he  determined  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable with  the  best  possible  grace.  It 
would  be  utterly  useless  for  him,  at  this 
late  stage,  to  contest  the  wholly  obvious 
proprietorship  of  Mr.  Flint  over  Ethel. 
He  could  not  help  marveling  a  little  at  her 
choice.  Her  earlier  preference  for  himself 
had  been  a  delicious  mystery.  But  this 
Mr.  Flint  was — well,  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  man  Professor  Adams  would  have 
feared  as  a  rival.  A  rival  he  was,  however, 
and  a  successful  one.  It  was  quite  likely 
that,  some  day  in  the  near  future,  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  lull  in  the  various 
sports  to  which  Mr.  Flint  seemed  to  have 
dedicated  himself  and  his  father's  abundant 
means,  he  would  marry  Ethel.  There  re- 
mained for  Professor  Adams  only  the  mel- 
ancholy duty  of  saying  goodbye  and  taking 
himself  off  the  scene. 

He  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  farewell  and 
Ethel,  an  appealing  look  in  her  wonderful 
eyes,  was  about  to  reply,  when  in  dashed 
the  irrepressible  Billy  Flint  to  insist  that 
Ethel  start  at  once  for  a  spin  in  his  new 
motor  boat.  As  an  afterthought  he  in- 
cluded Professor  Adams.  Miss  Lee's  mild 
protests  and  the  Professor's  urgent  appeals 
to  be  excused  were  alike  swept  aside. 

"Nonsense!  Come  along,  both  of  you. 
Lots  of  room  in  the  Zip-Zip.  And  I'll  give 
you  the  ride  of  your  life.  Professor." 

Beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  no  consum- 
ing desire  to  accompany  Mr.  Flint  and 
Ethel  on  this  excursion  there  was  Professor 
Adams'  decided  objection  to  traveling  in 
boats  of  any  kind.  His  interest  in  motor 
boats  was  as  limited  as  his  knowledge  of 
them.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Flint's  technical  eulogy  of  the  Zip-Zip, 
including  detailed  mention  of  her  twenty 
horse  power,  four  cylinder  engine  and  her 
record  as  the  speediest  craft  on  the  Bay. 
Likewise  he  soon  found  himself  occupying 
a  velvet-cushioned  chair  with  all  the  easy 
grace  of  a  martyr  on  a  spiked  bench. 

"Well,  now  we're  off!  All  clear  astern! 
No  we're  not,  either!  Hi,  there,  Jimmy! 
Run  up  to  my  locker  and  bring  down  those 
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extra  batteries.  Never  mind.  You  hold 
the  boat  and  I'll  get  'em  myself.' 

He  was  an  impetuous  person,  was  Billy 
Flint.  Before  the  leisurely  wharf  man  had 
even  loosened  the  boat-hook  in  obedience 
to  the  first  order,  Mr.  Flint  had  slowed  the 
engine  from  half  to  quarter  speed  and  had 
jumped  to  the  landing  float.  Now  he  was 
running  up  the  cleated  gangway  to  the  club 
house. 

The  two  passengers  in  Mr.  Flint's  nickel 
plated,  mahogany  finished  launch  stared 
after  him;  Professor  Adams  in  mild  amaze- 
ment, Miss  Lee  with  a  bewildered  expres- 
sion in  her  violet  eyes.  The  wharf-man,  a 
red  haired  youth  in  yellowish-white  cotton 
ducks,  turned  to  grin  appreciatively  after 
the  club's  most  strenuous  member.  That 
was  the  way  Billy  Flint  always  did  things, 
with  a  rush  and  a  hurrah  and  a  what-the- 
Dickens-next  manner. 

The  long,  narrow  craft  rocked  percep- 
tibly from  the  violence  of  Billy's  hasty 
shore  going.  Miss  Lee,  noting  the  motion, 
gripped  the  arms  of  her  wicker  chair  and 
glanced  nervously  back  at  the  throbbing 
engine.  Q.uite  distinctly  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  next  few 
hours.  It  was  disturbing  enough  to  ride 
in  one  of  these  breathless,  explosive  water 
racing  machines,  but  to  take  such  a  ride 
in  company  with  these  two,  of  all  men  in 
the  world — well,  it  was  embarrassing,  to 
say  the  least. 

Furtively,  from  under  her  long  lashes, 
she  glanced  at  Professor  Adams  to  see  how 
he  was  taking  it.  He  looked  neither  happy 
nor  comfortable.  For  want  of  something 
better  to  do  he  was  watching  their  ener- 
getic captor  dash  into  the  Bayside  Yacht 
Club  after  those  extra  thingumbobs  which 
he  had  forgotten. 

Just  how  it  occurred  the  Professor  never 
knew,  but  suddenly  he  became  aware  that 
the  launch  was  moving  away  from  the 
float  and  that  the  red  haired  wharf-man 
was  fishing  desperately  for  it  with  the  boat- 
hook.  A  moment  later  he  realized  that 
the  wharf-man  had  failed  for,  looking 
across  some  twenty  feet  of  water,  the  Pro- 
fessor saw  him  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
float,  a  guilty,  frightened  expression  on 
his  freckled  face.  Twice  he  opened  his 
mouth  gaspingly  before  he  succeeded  in 
spluttering: 

"S-s-s-shut  'er  off!     S-s-s-shut  'er  ofi"!" 


Professor  Adams  stared  blankly  in  re- 
turn. Was  the  young  man  addressing 
him?     He  was.     He  addressed  him  again. 

"You  there!  Four  eyes!  Why  dont- 
cher  shut  'er  off!" 

"We — we  seem  to  be  moving,"  ventured 
Miss  Lee,  glancing  from  Professor  Adams 
to  the  rapidly  widening  strip  of  water  be- 
tween them  and  the  landing  float. 

"I'm  afraid  we  are,"  returned  the  Pro- 
fessor. Then,  to  the  excited  Jimmy: 
"Young  man,  I  think  you  had  better  in- 
form Mr.  Flint  that — that  we  have  start- 
ed." 

There  was  no  necessity.  At  that  instant 
Mr.  Flint  appeared  in  the  club  house  door. 
Immediately  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
situation.  Making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands 
he  roared  commandingly: 

"  Shut — off — the — power! " 

Then,  grabbing  up  a  megaphone,  he 
dashed  down  to  the  float  and  roared  it 
again. 

A  perplexed  look  came  into  the  spec- 
tacled eyes  of  Professor  Adams.  Turning 
to  Miss  Lee  he  observed:  "I  suppose  he 
wishes  me  to  stop  the — the  machinery, 
doesn't  he?" 

"Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  he  does." 

"  But — but  1  am  afraid  that  1  don't  know 
how.     Do  you?" 

Miss  Lee  did  not. 

Professor  Adams  was  unused  to  hurling 
his  voice  at  distant  persons  but  how  he 
made  the  attempt. 

"How — do — you — do — it?"  he  shouted. 

"Pul'  —  the  — lever,"  bellowed  Flint 
through  the  megaphone. 

Now,  to  Professor  Adams'  confused  gaze, 
the  machinery  simply  bristled  with  levers, 
or  things  which  might  be  called  levers. 
To  touch  any  one  of  them,  he  instinctively 
felt,  would  be  to  invite  disaster,  yet  there 
was  something  so  imperative,  so  compelling 
in  the  vehement  command  of  Mr.  Flint 
that  he  hesitated  only  an  instant.  Grab- 
bing the  nearest  and  largest  lever,  he 
jerked  it  towards  him  with  all  his  strength. 

Immediately  thereafter  things  began  to 
happen.  The  muffled  chug-chuggingoi  the 
engine  changed  instantly  into  a  startling 
series  of  shrill  plik-plik-pliks  which  sounded 
in  his  ears  as  if  a  whole  battery  of  rapid- 
fire  guns  had  been  set  off,  the  machinery 
began  to  quiver  with  unleashed  power,  the 
frail  hull  to  tremble  like  a  frightened  deer. 
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and  just  over  the  polished 
stern  the  foamy  water  com- 
menced to  speed  dizzily  past . 
Vainly  Professor  Adams 
pushed  at  the  lever  to  undo 
the  mischief.  The  handle 
moved  back  only  a  fraction 
of  an  inch,  there  was  a  sharp 
click,  and  then  it  stuck. 

The  Professor  stared  help- 
lessly toward  the  club-house 
float  which  was  being  left  so 
rapidly  behind.  He  could 
see  Flint,  the  megaphone  at 
his  hps,  waving  a  frantic 
arm,  but  so  close  was  he  to 
the  roaring  engine  that  he 
could  not  hear  a  word. 

Here  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  someone  pluck- 
ing at  his  coat-tail.  He 
turned  to  find  Ethel  point- 
ing desperately  over  the  bow 
at  a  bigwhite  sloop  anchored 
just  ahead  and  toward  which  the  launch 
was  rushing  with  suicidal  intent.  Some- 
how or  other  the  Professor  leaped  past  her, 
grabbed  the  steering  wheel  and  spun  it 
around.  A  moment  later  they  shot  under 
the  stern  of  the  sloop  and  headed  straight 
for  a  dainty  little  schooner.  Again  the 
Professor  turned  the  wheel  with  feverish 
haste,  only  to  find  the  launch  dashing 
madly  back  at  the  big  sloop  which  they 
had  just  missed. 

To  avoid  harrowing  details  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  simply  that  during  the  next  five 
minutes  more  genuine  thrills  were  crowded 
into  the  life  of  Professor  Chandler  Adams 
than  he  had  experienced  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  previous  existence.  From 
a  glittering,  innocent  appearing  aquatic 
toy,  the  Zip-Zip  seemed  to  have  become 
a  darting,  living  thing;  a  lithe,  wicked 
monster  of  maniacal  mood  and  destructive 
tendencies.  It  was  touch  and  go,  grazing 
a  yacht  here,  dodging  one  there,  all  over 
the  anchorage,  with  a  dozen  or  more  agi- 
tated amateur  skippers  shouting  advice, 
orders,  suggestions  and  profane  warnings 
after  him. 

But  no  one,  even  so  inexperienced  a  per- 
son as  the  Professor,  could  keep  up  that 
sort  of  thing  very  long  without  discovering 
that  the  launch  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  one  rolled  the  wheel.     Having  mas- 
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tered  this  principle  he  lost  no  time  in  pilot- 
ing the  Zip-Zip  out  from  among  the  snarl 
of  boats  and  buoys  and  pointing  her  to- 
ward the  widest  part  of  the  Bay  where 
there  was  room  a-plenty. 

Miss  Lee,  who  had  sat  gripping  the  chair 
arms  throughout  the  whole  performance, 
now  leaned  forward  and  asked  tremulously : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.  Chandler?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Ethel."  He 
did  not  venture  to  look  at  her  as  he  replied, 
for  his  eyes  were  fixed  far  ahead,  alert  for 
possible  obstacles  in  their  path.  His  white, 
carefully  kept  fingers  rigidly  gripped  the 
steering  wheel.  His  hat  had  dropped  off 
and  his  straight  brown  hair,  which  was 
rather  long,  fluttered  like  a  crest  above  his 
perspiration-studded  brow.  His  features 
bore  that  tensely  preoccupied  air  of  one 
who  is  taking  his  first  slide  down  a  tobog- 
gan chute.  The  Zip-Zip  was  doing  her 
best — something  like  eighteen  miles  an 
hour. 

"Couldn't  you  take  the  boat  back?" 
suggested  Miss  Lee. 

"Yes,  I  could;  but  I  couldn't  stop  it 
after  we  got  there. " 

"Then — then  where  are  we  going?"  she 
demanded. 

"  I  don't  know." 

The  note  of  calmness  in  his  tone  was  very 
soothing  to  Miss  Lee's  strained  nerves.     It 
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told  her  that  Chandler,  however  perplexed 
he  might  be,  was  not  afraid.  They  were 
going  somewhere,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  they  were  going  at  tre- 
mendous speed;  but,  although  Chandler 
did  not  know  just  where,  he  remained 
calm.     She  determined  to  do  the  same. 

"  I  believe  another  boat  is  coming  after 
us,"  she  announced  at  length.  "Do  you 
suppose  it  is  Mr.  Flint?" 

After  a  hasty  glance  rearwards  Profes- 
sor Adams  said  he  hoped  it  might  be.  Any- 
way, he  would  try  to  make  a  circle  and  see. 
The  evolution  was  quite  successful.  Also 
the  man  in  the  other  boat  did  prove  to  be 
Mr.  Flint.  The  launch  which  he  had 
borrowed  for  the  pursuit  was  much  smaller 
and  slower  than  the  Zip-Zip,  but  Billy  had 
counted  on  precisely  such  a  maneuver  as 
the  Professor  had  executed. 

Long  before  he  was  within  hailing  dis- 
tance Mr.  Flint  was  bellowing  at  the  Pro- 
fessor through  the  megaphone.  He  had 
plenty  of  spare  lung  power  it  seemed.  In 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  so  the  Professor 
was  able  to  distinguish  some  of  the  remarks. 

"  Shut — off — your — gasoline !  Throw — 
your — battery — switch !  Push — back— your 
■ — speed — lever!" 

These,  were  some  of  the  things  which  he 
earnestly  requested  the  Professor  to  do. 
The  Professor  shook  his  head.  The  words 
were  English  words,  in  the  abstract  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  each  one,  but  the 
concrete  articles  which  they  represented 
were  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him. 

Beside  the  steering-wheel  was  a  wooden- 
handled  knob  projecting  from  a  brass  cyl- 
inder. Could  that  be  the  thing  with  which 
you  shut  ofT  the  gasoline?  He  pulled  it 
up.  Nothing  happened.  He  pushed  it 
down.     A  shrill,   piping  whistle  resulted. 

Billy  Flint,  watching  this  performance, 
concluded  that  Professor  Adams  had  turned 
foolish.  Why  in  thunder  should  he  mon- 
key with  the  saluting  whistle  at  such  a 
time?  Again  he  roared  commands  at  the 
Professor. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  steer  the  boat 
for  a  few  moments?"  he  asked  of  Miss  Lee. 
"  If  you  could  I  would  go  back  to  the  engine 
and  try  turning  off  some  things." 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Miss  Lee  in  alarm. 
"Please  don't  touch  anything  more.  We 
are  going  altogether  too  fast  now.  And 
I  couldn't  steer,  I  know  I  couldn't!" 


"Very  well,"  said  the  Professor  calmly. 
"You  needn't  if  you  don't  wish  to." 

After  the  Zip-Zip  had  completed  two 
circles  about  him  and  nothing  had  been 
accomplished  towards  stopping  her  or  re- 
ducing her  speed,  Billy  Flint  lost  the  small 
amount  of  patience  which  he  possessed. 
He  intimated  that  if  Professor  Adams  were 
not  a  chuckle-headed  idiot  he  would  do  as 
he  was  told.  It  would  have  been  a  disagree- 
able remark,  even  if  made  in  a  confidential 
aside.  Trumpeted  blaringly  through  the 
megaphone  it  became  rudely  offensive. 

Professor  Adams  made  no  response  but 
he  grew  red  behind  the  ears.  Mr.  Flint 
bellowed  other  things.  They  were  not 
complimentary  to  Professor  Adams.  Some 
of  the  adjectives  were  more  vigorous  than 
elegant.  A  few  of  them  bordered  on  the 
profane. 

The  Professor  glanced  uneasily  at  Miss 
Lee.  She  was  biting  her  lips  and  staring 
straight  ahead.  Promptly  and  resolutely 
the  Professor  turned  the  sharp  bow  of  the 
launch  out  into  the  Bay  and  very  soon  the 
megaphoned  remarks  of  Mr.  Flint  became 
inaudible. 

Straight  across  the  Bay  rushed  the  Zip- 
Zip,  quite  as  if  she  were  bound  somewhere 
in  particular.  Professor  Adams  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  water  or  the  shores,  but 
of  necessity  he  must  go  somewhere,  and  he 
had  done  all  the  circling  around  Mr.  Flint 
that  he  intended  to  do. 

"Perhaps  the  engine  will  run  down  after 
a  time;  do  you  think  it  will?"  he  asked  of 
Miss  Lee. 

"No,"  she  sighed,  "I  think  I  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Flint  say  something  about  the 
tank  holding  gasoline  enough  to  run  the 
boat  for  forty-eight  hours. " 

"Forty — eight — hours!"  repeated  Pro- 
fessor Adams.  "You — you  could  not  en- 
dure forty-eight  hours  of  this,  could  you, 
Ethel?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  could." 

They  pondered  on  this  prospect  for  some 
moments.  In  the  meantime  the  launch 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Bay.  This  shore  was  a  sandy  penin- 
sula, half  a  mile  in  width,  which  separated 
the  Bay  from  the  ocean.  Directly  ahead 
was  a  small  seaside  resort  consisting  of  a 
big  hotel,  a  hundred  or  more  cottages  and 
a  yacht  club  house.  Parallel  with  the  Bay 
side  ran  the  tracks  of  a  railroad.     Far  up 
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towards  the  north  the  smoke  of  a  train 
could  be  seen  coming  down  the  beach. 
Professor  Adams  studied  the  smoke  and  the 
track  for  several  moments.  Then,  turning 
to  Miss  Lee,  he  asked: 

"Ethel,  where  does  that  train  go?" 

"Why,  to  Bayside  and  beyond." 

"Does  it  stop  anywhere  along  here?" 

"Yes,  just  ahead.  Don't  you  see  the 
station  just  below  the  club  house?" 

Professor  Adams  nodded.  He  turned 
the  steering-wheel  slightly  and  headed  di- 
rectly for  the  yacht  club.  Silently  Miss 
Lee  watched  their  course  until  they  were 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore. 

"Chandler,"  she  demanded,  "what  do 
you  intend  doing  now?" 

"Ethel,"  he  said  firmly,  "I  intend  to 
get  you  out  of  this  wretched  boat  and  take 
you  back  to  Bayside  on  that  train." 

Although  she  had  known  Chandler  Adams 
ever  since  his  college  days  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  she  had  ever  heard  him 
say  anything  in  just  that  tone.  It  was 
entirely  different  from  the  somewhat  bois- 
terous declarations  in  which  Mr.  Flint  fre- 
quently indulged.  It  was  quietly  said,  but 
she  felt  that  it  voiced  an  unalterable  de- 
termination. 

"Thank  you.  Chandler, "  she  said  simply. 

As  the  Zip-Zip  spurted  towards  the  club 
house  a  number  of  members  ran  out  on  the 
pier  head.  Some  young  women  in  yacht- 
ing costumes  waved  handkerchiefs.  A  few 
young  men  cheered.  Why  not?  The  fast- 
est motor  boat  on  the  Bay  had  come  to  pay 
a  visit.  She  was  coming  at  an  eighteen- 
mile-an-hour  clip,  cutting  the  water  like  a 
knife  and  leaving  a  stern  wave  that  rocked 
the  biggest  yachts. 

But  where  was  she  going  to  land?  And 
how?  Straight  past  the  pier  rushed  the 
Zip-Zip  at  full  speed,  straight  toward  the 
sandy  beach. 

"Hey!  Look  out!  Ware  shoal!"  A 
dozen  voices  shouted  warnings. 

But  the  sober-faced,  hatless  man  at  the 
wheel  of  the  speeding  motor  boat  paid  no 
heed.  A  yachtsman  with  much  gold  braid 
on  his  uniform  ran  to  a  huge  stationary 
zinc  megaphone  swung  in  front  of  the  club 
house  and  roared  vociferously: 

"Sheer  off.  Captain!  Shoal  water  in 
there!" 

Professor  Adams  did  not  so  much  as  turn 


his  head.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
strip  of  yellow  sand  and  the  railroad 
station  beyond.  Suddenly,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  he  was  flung  heavily 
against  the  steering  wheel  with  Ethel  Lee 
clasping  him  about  the  waist,  while  three 
wicker  chairs  and  sundry  other  articles  of 
launch  furniture  slid  abruptly  forward. 

The  Zip-Zip  had  come  to  a  full  stop. 
She  had  grounded  in  fourteen  inches  of 
water.  Her  propellor  was  digging  sand 
and  churning  the  basin  into  white  suds, 
but  her  bow  was  motionless.  Between  the 
launch  and  the  yellow  beach,  however, 
was  a  stretch  of  some  fifty  feet  of  shoal 
water. 

Up  the  road  a  locomotive  whistled. 
The  yacht  club  folks  stayed  their  dash  to 
bring  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  aid  to  the 
reckless  launch  captain.  They  paused  to 
view  the  somewhat  unusual  sight  of  a  tall, 
hatless,  spectacled  man  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  daintily  gowned  young  woman  and 
splashing  hastily  shorewards,  leaving  be- 
hind him,  with  no  more  concern  than  if 
it  had  been  a  leaky  scow,  a  three  thou- 
sand dollar  auto-boat  with  its  engine  pound- 
ing away  at  top  speed  and  rooting  its  grey- 
hound nose  ignominiously  into  a  sand  bar. 

Perhaps  they  thought  him  insane.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  sympathized  with  him. 
If  so  it  wa's  wasted  sympathy.  The  heart 
of  Chandler  Adams  was  beating  high  with 
an  exultant  sense  of  victory.  He  had  es- 
caped from  that  infernal  motor  boat.  He 
had  eluded  Billy  Flint.  And  Ethel,  his 
lovely  Ethel,  was  in  his  arms. 

"Ethel,"  he  said  huskily  as  he  splashed 
towards  the  beach,  "  Ethel,  I  can't  give 
you  up  to  him.     I  can't." 

"Oh,  Chandler,"  she  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  I  hope  you  don't." 

Panting  with  exertion,  flushed  with  glad- 
ness and  triumph,  and  quite  unconscious 
of  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  he 
bore  her  into  the  rear  car  of  a  south-bound 
local  and,  to  the  amazement  of  about  fifty 
fellow  passengers,  deposited  her  tenderly 
in  a  seat. 

He  was  not  even  conscious  that  during 
the  entire  ride  home  he  dripped  Bay  water 
on  the  car  floor.  He  seemed  quite  absurdly 
happy  for  a  man  in  such  a  damp,  disheveled 
condition;  and,  to  judge  by  the  look  in  her 
wonderful  violet  eyes,  so  was  Ethel  Lee. 


THE   LAST  WAR   FOR   THE   CATTLE 
RANGE 

By  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN 


EVER  since  the  first  herd  of  cattle 
began  to  find  sustenance  on  the 
plains  of  the  Far  West,  white  men 
have  been  fighting  among  themselves  for 
possession  of  the  range.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  the  settler  who  dared  fence  in 
a  water  hole,  or  to  stake  out  a  homestead 
on  any  choice  feeding-ground,  did  so  at  his 
peril.  If  the  story  of  all  the  range  wars 
and  duels  and  assassinations  could  be 
written,  it  would  be  shown  that  the  long 
struggle  for  the  great  stretches  of  plain, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Canadian  line, 
has  cost  the  country  more  of  its  best 
fighting  blood  than  the  Spanish-American 
war.  Cowboys,  sheep-herders  and  ranch- 
men have  been  the  victims.  The  ranchmen 
have  died  fighting  for  land  they  deemed 
theirs  by  right;  the  others  have  given  their 
lives  rather  than  see  a  coveted  bit  of  public 
grazing  fatten  an  enemy's  stock. 

The  Wyoming  cattle  war  of  1892  makes 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  pages  of  frontier 
history.  To  this  day  it  is  called  the  Rust- 
ler War  because  of  the  widespread  impres- 
sion at  the  time  that  the  fight  was  between 
the  virtuous  owners  of  cattle  on  one  side 
and  an  organized  community  of  cattle 
thieves,  or  "rustlers"  on  the  other.  But 
never  was  anything  more  misnamed.  To 
be  sure  there  were  cattle  rustlers  in  North- 
ern Wyoming,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  had  become  exceptionally  bold.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if,  outside  of  Wall  Street, 
there  has  ever  been  a  more  lawless  business 
than  the  old-time  cattle  business,  since  the 
world  began.  When  the  great  cattle  trails 
were  opened,  some  cattle  owners  started 
with  a  small  herd  at  one  end  of  a  trail  and 
arrived  at  the  other  with  thousands  of 
strange  beeves  that  had  been  "picked  up" 
on  the  way.  Some  of  these  men  became 
cattle  kings,  and  built  grand  houses,  in 
which  they  were  always  uncomfortable, 
and  even  went  to  the  Legislature  or  to  Con- 
gress. Beside  them  the  rustler,  who  stole 
a  few  paltry  head  of  cattle,  must  always 
remain  a  rather  pitiabb  figure. 


Considering  the  Wyoming  cattle  war 
from  an  unprejudiced  view-point,  it  appears 
that  the  rustler  merely  figured  as  an  excuse. 
The  main  object  of  the  cattle  owners  who 
invaded  Northern  Wyoming  with  a  half- 
hundred  professional  man-killers  seems  to 
have  been  to  drive  out  the  small  ranchers. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  taken  up  home- 
steads in  the  heart  of  the  cattle  country 
were  to  be  killed,  and  life  was  to  be  made  so 
miserable  for  the  others  that  they  would 
take  down  their  fences  and  decamp,  and 
the  threatened  disintegration  of  the  great 
cattle  herds  would  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. Had  this  plan  been  successfully 
carried  out  in  Johnson  County,  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  made  effective  in  other 
parts  of  the  West  where  the  settler  was 
getting  too  strong  a  foothold.  The  cow- 
boy would  have  been  living  his  picturesque 
life  on  the  open  range  to-day,  but  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  West  would  have 
been  set  back  a  generation. 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  spring 
of  1892  the  country  was  regaled  with 
stories  about  the  wholesale  depredations 
of  cattle  rustlers  in  Northern  Wyoming, 
and  in  Johnson  County  in  particular.  The 
cattle  of  many  big  outfits  had  long  thrived 
on  the  Johnson  County  range,  which  swept 
eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains.  It  was  claimed  that  the  rust- 
lers had  effected  an  organization,  and  vir- 
tually ruled  the  county,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  a  conviction  for  stealing 
cattle,  even  when  the  thief  confessed  his 
guilt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bold  work 
in  rustling  had  been  carried  on,  but  the 
cattlemen  made  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Their 
live-stock  inspectors  found  many  stolen 
cattle  shipped  to  Eastern  markets,  and 
these,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  were 
confiscated  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  money  being  held  to  await  proof  of 
brand  ownership.  Thousands  of  dollars 
of  this  fund  were  never  claimed. 

But  instead  of  fighting  the  rustlers  in  the 
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open,  the  cattlemen  took  to  methods  that 
were  calculated  to  stir  a  community  to 
righteous  indignation.  A  series  of  assassi- 
nations began,  and,  while  the  perpetrators 
were  never  caught,  the  inference  that  the 
stock  interests  were  concerned  was  too 
plain  to  be  disregarded.  The  first  lynch- 
ings  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
when  "Jim"  Averill,  a  small  rancher  in 
the  Sweetwater  country,  and  his  neighbor, 
"Cattle   Kate"   (Ella  Watson),  were  ac- 


cused of  rustling.  Ten  men  rode  up  to 
their  ranches  and  hanged  the  man  and  the 
woman.  Nothing  ever  came  of  the  in- 
dictments which  were  found  against  several 
men  for  complicity  in  the  affair.  In  1891 
"Tom"  Waggoner,  who  was  accused  of 
rustling  horses,  was  hanged  near  New- 
castle, Wyoming.  Later  in  the  same  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  lynch  "Nate" 
Champion  and  Ross  Gilbertson,  two  alleged 
rustlers,  on  the  Powder  River  in  Johnson 
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County.  The  men  were  asleep  in  their 
bunk,  when  the  door  was  swung  open  and 
several  men  fired  upon  them.  Champion, 
who  showed  his  bravery  a  few  months  later 
when  he  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  invad- 
ing cattlemen,  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
emptied  his  revolver  at  his  assailants,  who 
fled  in  terror.  A  bloody  tarpaulin  was 
found  near  the  cabin,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Champion  killed  one  of  the  would-be 
lynchers. 

In  November,  1891,  two  men  who  had 
been  "blackballed"  as  rustlers,  were  assas- 
sinated. One  was  "Ranger"  Jones,  who 
was  killed  while  crossing  Muddy  Creek,  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Buffalo,  the  county  seat 
of  Johnson  County.  Jones  was  shot  three 
times  by  somebody  in  ambush.  Two  days 
later  J.  A.  Tisdale,  while  on  his  way  to 
his  home,  sixty  miles  from  Buifalo,  was 
also  shot  from  ambush,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  spot  where  "Ranger"  Jones  met 
his  fate.  Whether  theirs  was  the  respon- 
sibility or  not,  these  deeds  of  violence  did 
not  aid  the  cause  of  the  stock  owners.  The 
bitterness  against  the  cattlemen  increased, 
and  certain  stockmen,  as  they  after^vard 
claimed,  were  compelled  to  leave  Johnson 
County  under  cover  of  darkness  and  on  fast 
horses,  while  their  herds  fell  prey  to  the 
rustlers. 

Cheyenne  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
cattle  owners,  and  here  a  wholesale  plan 
of  extermination  was  arranged.  A  small 
army  of  determined  men  was  to  be  raised, 
Johnson  County  was  to  be  invaded,  and  the 
leading  rustlers  were  to  be  killed.  Such 
was  the  statement  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  invasion,  made  to  a  Denver  newspaper 
reporter,  after  the  whole  wretched  affair 
had  ended.  The  "small  army"  material- 
ized into  about  fifty  men,  mostly  Texans, 
who  had  been  induced  to  come  along  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  get 
big  pay  for  having  a  gunpowder  lark. 
These  Texans  were  cowboys  who  were 
never  averse  to  unsheathing  a  gun,  be 
their  quarrel  just  or  unjust.  On  April 
6,  1892,  this  command,  fully  equipped 
with  tents,  provisions,  medicine  chest,  etc., 
and  each  man  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  brace 
of  revolvers,  left  Cheyenne  by  rail  for  Cas- 
per, which  was  reached  about  daylight  the 
next  morning.  From  Casper  the  command 
began  the  march  to  Buffalo,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  brown  Wyoming  hills. 


Before  reaching  Powder  River,  some 
fifty  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  word  was 
brought  to  the  invaders  that  there  were 
rustlers  at  the  K.  C.  ranch.  This  ranch 
was  on  Powder  River,  at  the  foothills  of 
the  Big  Horn  mountains.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  Powder  River  country  was  notor- 
ious for  the  number  of  rustlers  it  sheltered, 
so  the  invaders  supposed  that  many  "black- 
balled" men  could  be  killed  at  this  ranch. 
It  happened,  however,  that  most  of  the 
K.  C.  cowboys  were  on  round-up  work,  and 
only  "Nate"  Champion,  "Nick"  Ray  and 
two  trappers  who  had  stayed  over  night, 
were  in  the  cabin.  The  invaders  sur- 
rounded the  place  and,  when  a  man  stepped 
out  of  the  house  after  a  bucket  of  water, 
he  was  quietly  captured.  Then  another 
man  came  out,  and  he,  too,  was  captured. 
Nick  Ray  then  stepped  out  of  the  door,  and 
he  was  fired  upon,  falling  a  few  feet  from 
the  cabin,  mortally  wounded.  Champion 
rushed  from  the  house,  caught  up  Ray, 
and  carried  the  wounded  man  inside  amid 
a  hail  of  bullets.  He  then  barred  the  doors 
and  windows  and  began  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sieges  in  the  history  of  the 
West. 

The  invaders  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on 
the  cabin  all  day  long.  Champion's  repu- 
tation as  a  dead  shot  was  so  well  known, 
however,  that  the  assailants  kept  carefully 
under  cover.  Champion  fired  methodi- 
cally from  loopholes  on  every  side  of  the 
house,  but  found  time  to  take  good  care  of 
his  dying  comrade,  and  also  to  write  a 
memorandum  of  affairs  of  the  day.  This 
memorandum,  which  was  found  on  Cham- 
pion's body  after  the  fight  was  over,  stamps 
the  man  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  coolest- 
headed  men  in  the  history  of  Cattle  Land. 
The  diary,  which  was  roughly  scrawled  in 
pencil,  read  as  follows: 

"Me  and  Nick  was  getting  breakfast 
when  the  attack  took  place.  Two  men 
were  here  with  us — Bill  Jones  and  another 
man.  The  old  man  went  after  water  and 
did  not  come  back.  His  friend  went  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  he  did  not 
come  back.  Nick  started  out  and  I  told 
him  to  look  out,  that  I  thought  there  was 
someone  at  the  stable  and  would  not  let 
them  come  back.  Nick  is  shot,  but  not 
dead  yet.  He  is  awful  sick.  I  must  go 
and  wait  on  him.  It  is  now  about  two 
hours  since  the  first   shot.     Nick  is  still 
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alive.  They  are  shooting  and  are  all  around 
the  house.  Boys,  there  is  bullets  coming  in 
like  hail.  Them  fellows  is  in  such  shape 
I  can't  get  at  them.  They  are  shooting 
from  the  stable  and  river,  and  back  of  the 
house.  Nick  is  dead,  he  died  about  9 
o'clock.  I  see  a  smoke  down  at  the  stable. 
I  think  they  have  fired  it.  I  don't  think 
they  intend  to  let  me  get  away  this  time. 

"  It  is  now  about  noon.  There  is  some- 
one at  the  stable  yet.  They  are  throwing 
a  rope  out  at  the  door  and  drawing  it  back. 
I  guess  it  is  to  draw  me  out.  I  wish  that 
duck  would  get  out  further  so  I  could  get 
a  shot  at  him.  Boys,  I  don't  know  what 
they  have  done  with  them  two  fellows  that 
staid  here  last  night.  Boys,  I  feel  pretty 
lonesome  just  now.-  I  wish  there  was 
someone  here  with  me  so  we  could  watch 
all  sides  at  once.  They  may  fool  around 
here  until  I  get  a  good  shot  before  they 
leave. 

"  It  is  about  3  o'clock  now.  There  was 
a  man  in  a  buckboard  and  one  on  horse- 
back just  passed.  They  fired  on  them  as 
they  went  by.  I  don't  know  if  they  killed 
them  or  not.  I  seen  lots  of  men  come  out 
on  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
take  after  them.  I  shot  at  the  men  in  the 
stable  just  now.  Don't  know  if  I  got  any 
or  not.  I  must  go  and  look  out  again.  It 
don't  look  as  if  there  is  much  show  of  my 
getting  away.  I  see  twelve  or  fifteen  men. 
One  looks  like  (here  a  name  was  scratched 
out).  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
I  hope  they  did  not  catch  them  fellows  that 
ran  over  the  bridge  toward  Smith's.  They 
are  shooting  at  the  house  now.  If  I  had  a 
pair  of  glasses  I  believe  I  would  know  some 
of  those  men.  They  are  coming  back. 
I've  got  to  look  out. 

"Well,  they  have  just  got  through  shell- 
ing the  house  like  hail.  I  heard  them 
splitting  wood.  I  guess  they  are  going 
to  fire  the  house  to-night.  I  think  I  will 
make  a  break  when  night  comes,  if  I  am 
alive.  Shooting  again.  I  think  they  will 
fire  the  house  this  time.  It's  not  night  yet. 
The  house  is  all  fired.  Good  bye,  boys, 
if  I  never  see  you  again. 

"Nathan  D.  Champion." 

In  the  final  entry,  about  firing  the  house. 
Champion  referred  to  the  action  of  the  in- 
vaders in  rolling  a  wagon,  loaded  with 
blazing  pitch,  pine  wood  and  hay,  to  the 


side  of  the  cabin.  Soon  the  building  was 
in  flames  and  Champion,  with  a  rifle  in  his 
hand  and  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  ran  out  of 
the  house  toward  a  gulch  to  the  south. 
He  ran  directly  toward  two  of  the  best  shots 
among  the  invaders,  and,  blinded  by  smoke, 
saw  his  enemies  too  late.  A  bullet  shat- 
tered the  arm  that  bore  the  Winchester, 
and,  before  Champion  could  draw  his 
revolver,  another  bullet  had  found  his 
heart.  As  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch, 
where  he  had  sought  safety,  a  card  was 
pinned  to  Champion's  breast,  reading: 
"Cattle  thieves  beware!"  His  personal 
effects  were  not  touched  and  his  diary  was 
left  intact,  save  for  the  scratching  out  of 
the  name  of  one  of  the  invaders.  Then, 
elated  at  having  killed  the  "bravest  man 
in  Johnson  County,"  as  one  of  their  own 
number  afterward  termed  Champion,  and 
leaving  Ray's  body  to  be  consumed  in  the 
burning  cabin,  the  invaders  continued 
their  march  toward  Buffalo. 

But  the  alarm  had  been  spread,  and  the 
invasion  was  no  longer  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. In  Champion's  diary  reference  is 
made  to  two  men,  one  on  horseback  and 
one  in  a  wagon,  who  came  past  the  cabin 
and  who  were  fired  upon  and  pursued  by 
the  invaders,  but  who  escaped  to  the 
north.  They  were  "Jack"  Flagg  and  his 
son,  the  former  being  the  owner  of  the  J. 
F.  brand — a  brand  that  was  to  the  eyes 
of  a  big  stockowner  what  a  red  rag  is  to 
the  eyes  of  a  bull.  Flagg  was  a  school- 
teacher and  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  alleged  rustlers.  His  escape  carried 
consternation  to  the  raiders,  for  they  knew 
Flagg  would  lose  no  time  in  arousing  the 
whole  country-side.  A  forced  march  was 
made,  but,  about  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  the  party  had  traveled  fifty  miles 
toward  Buffalo  in  a  roundabout  way,  in- 
formation was  brought  that  a  large  party 
of  cowboys  and  settlers  had  left  the  county 
seat  to  head  off  the  invaders.  Plans  were 
changed,  and  about  noon  the  command 
arrived  at  the  T.  A.  ranch,  on  Crazy  Wo- 
man Creek,  twelve  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 
Here  the  invaders  turned  in  and  fortified 
the  place.  The  house,  stable  and  ice-house 
all  being  built  of  stout  logs,  formed  natural 
forts.  Breastworks  of  logs  were  built  on 
either  side  of  the  house,  loopholes  were  cut 
in  all  the  buildings,  and  earthworks  were 
thrown  up.     The  place  was  practically  im- 
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pregnable  against  a  rifle  attack,  and  the 
only  thing  that  worried  the  invaders  was 
the  capture  of  their  two  supply  wagons 
containing  provisions,  powder  and  other 
supplies. 

Hardly  had  the  invading  party  com- 
pleted its  defenses,  when  the  T.  A.  ranch 
was  completely  surrounded  by  angry  resi- 
dents of  Johnson  County,  who  had  heard 
of  the  killing  of  Champion  and  Ray,  and 
who  were  bent  on  vengeance.  Cowboys, 
settlers,  and  citizens  of  Buffalo  flocked  to 
the  scene,  each  man  armed  with  rifle  and 
revolvers.  Dust-covered  men  kept  arriv- 
ing, some  of  them  having  ridden  two  hun- 
dred miles,  all  eager  to  fight  the  cattlemen 
and  their  "Hessians  from  Texas. "  Soon 
there  were  nearly  four  hundred  men  sur- 
rounding the  ranch,  every  besieger  being  a 
trained  and  fearless  fighter.  There  were 
some  notorious  rustlers  in  the  party,  and  a 
few  cowboys  who  were  in  the  fight  "just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  but  most  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  the  ranch  were  settlers 
who  considered  they  were  doing  their  duty 
in  repelling  an  unlawful  and  unwarranted 
invasion.  Thus,  almost  in  a  twinkling,  had 
the  situation  of  the  invaders  changed. 
The  rosy  picture  of  a  triumphal  march 
through  a  terror-stricken  community  faded 
away,  and  the  men  behind  the  stout  logs 
of  the  T.  A.  ranch  began  to  wonder  how 
they  were  to  get  out  of  their  predicament. 
One  of  their  men,  a  Texan  named  Dudley, 
had  been  thrown  from  a  bucking  horse  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  invaders  at  the 
ranch,  and  his  revolver  was  discharged, 
the  bullet  breaking  the  man's  leg.  Dudley 
suffered  tortures  during  the  siege,  and  died 
later,  at  Fort  McKinney. 

The  besiegers  were  soon  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  those  natural  military 
geniuses  that  always  se^m  to  arise  in  case 
of  necessity  on  the  frontier.  A  stalwart 
settler,  "Arapahoe"  Brown,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  characters  Wyoming  has 
ever  known,  was  tacitly  recognized  as  com- 
mander of  the  besieging  forces.  Brown, 
who  was  sometime  afterward  murdered  by 
two  of  his  own  cowboys,  was  not  only  a 
man  who  dearly  loved  a  fight  but  he  was  a 
strategist  as  well.  The  ranch  buildings  lay 
in  a  hollow,  the  top  of  the  surrounding  hills 
being  four  hundred  yards  away.  On  the 
ridge  Brown  had  rifle  pits  dug,  and  from 
these  pits  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up.     In 


order  to  prevent  a  possible  dash,  the  horses 
of  the  invaderswere  killed  in  the  corral.  At 
night  a  fresh  party  of  besiegers  took  the 
places  of  those  who  had  been  firing  during 
the  day,  and  vigilance  was  never  relaxed. 

"Arapahoe"  Brown  soon  realized  that 
there  were  only  two  ways  to  dislodge  the 
invaders — by  direct  assault  or  by  cannon. 
The  first  would  prove  too  costly,  as  the 
cattlemen  could  simply  mow  down  any  at- 
tacking party  before  the  stout  doors  of  the 
ranch  buildings  could  be  forced.  Brown, 
who  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  built  a 
clumsy  cannon  out  of  gaspipe.  At  the 
first  fire  the  thing  exploded,  and  only  the 
extreme  caution  of  those  who  fired  it  pre- 
vented serious  results  to  the  besiegers. 
Then  Brown  built  what  he  called  a  "go- 
devil."  The  running  gears  of  the  cap- 
tured supply  wagons  were  placed  side  by 
side,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  wagons  was 
lashed  a  breastwork  of  logs  over  six  feet 
high.  There  was  room  behind  the  breast- 
work for  forty  men,  while  five  more  could 
propel  the  strange  device  forward.  The 
breastwork  was  provided  with  portholes, 
and  it  was  Brown's  plan  to  move  it  to  the 
log  fort  and  destroy  that  stronghold  by 
giant  powder.  Then  the  ranch  buildings 
would  be  likewise  destroyed  and  the  in- 
vaders forced  out  in  the  open.  While  this 
"go-devil"  was  being  built,  some  daring 
cowboys  rode  to  Fort  McKinney,  fifteen 
miles  away,  where  a  garrison  of  United 
States  troops  was  stationed,  and  actually 
tried  to  take  a  cannon  from  the  fort  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  commandant. 

For  two  days  the  siege  had  kept  up,  a 
constant  fire  being  maintained  on  both 
sides.  Such  was  the  terrij^le  earnestness 
of  both  parties  that  the  cattlemen  did  not 
think  of  asking  for  quarter,  and  the  be- 
siegers did  not  send  in  a  request  for  sur- 
render. It  was  to  be  a  battle  to  the  death, 
unless  ended  by  outside  interference.  This 
interference  came  when  least  expected. 
Word  of  the  plight  of  the  invaders  had  been 
sent  to  Cheyenne  from  Buffalo,  and  soon 
Acting  Governor  Amos  W.  Barber  was  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  President 
Harrison,  urging  that  soldiers  be  sent  from 
Fort  McKinney  to  rescue  the  cattlemen. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  April  13th,  the 
third  day  of  the  siege,  Colonel  J.  J.  Van 
Horn  received  orders  to  go  to  the  rescue. 
The  Colonel  acted  so  promptly  that  he  ar- 


stoutly  defended  by  the  invaders. 


rived  on  the  scene  with  three  troops  of 
cavalry  soon  after  sun-up.  "Arapahoe" 
Brown's  "go-devil"  was  just  ready  to 
move,  sheltering  a  storming  party,  and  in 
another  hour  much  blood  would  have  been 
spilled,  as  the  first  bomb  thrown  from  this 
strange  device  would  have  forced  the  cat- 
tlemen into  the  open,  even  as  their  blazing 
load  of  pitch-pine  blocks  had  forced  brave 
"Nate"  Champion  to  run  to  his  death. 


Major  Frank  Walcott,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  invaders,  demanded  the  pro- 
tection of  Col.  Van  Horn,  intimating  that 
he  would  rather  fight  to  the  death  than 
surrender  to  Sheriff  Angus.  It  was  proved, 
however,  that  he  need  have  had  no  fear  of 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  besiegers  in 
case  of  his  surrender  to  them.  One  of  the 
invaders  had  secreted  himself  in  the  loft  of 
the  ranch  house,  and  at  dark  made  his  way 
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to  the  road.  Here  he  took  the  wrong  turn 
and  walked  toward  Buffalo,  being  arrested 
by  Sheriflf  Angus  and  put  in  jail.  The 
prisoner  looked  for  nothing  short  of  lynch- 
ing, but  he  was  accorded  good  treatment. 
Governor  Barber  ordered  that  the  man  be 
turned  over  to  Colonel  Van  Horn,  and  that 
officer  asked  Sheriff  Angus  if  three  troops 
of  cavalry  would  be  enough  to  take  the 
invader  safely  away  from  the  jail.  The 
sheriff  answered  that  if  the  military  man 
wanted  trouble  he  should  send  all  the  troops 
at  his  disposal,  but  if  he  wanted  the  pris- 
oner, without  any  trouble,  he  should  detail 
only  one  man.  Accordingly  a  sergeant,  in 
an  open  wagon,  was  sent  for  the  prisoner. 
The  funeral  of  Champion  and  Ray  had  just 
been  held  and  Buffalo  was  filled  with 
armed  friends  of  the  two  murdered  men. 
When  the  sergeant  reached  the  jail  he  found 
two  hundred  cowboys  and  settlers  lined  up 
on  either  side  of  the  door.  Through  this 
pathway  of  grim,  silent  men,  he  marched 
his  trembling  prisoner  to  the  wagon  and 
drove  away  to  the  fort,  not  a  hand  being 
raised  to  stay  his  progress.  A  better  il- 
lustration of  the  self  control  of  this  com- 
munity of  alleged  lawless  "rustlers"  could 
not  have  been  given. 

After  remaining  at  Fort  Mc Kinney  a  few 
days  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Russell,  near  Cheyenne.  Through  a  blind- 
ing blizzard  the  invaders  were  escorted  to 
Fort    Fetterman    and   thence   by    rail   to 


Cheyenne,  no  demonstration  being  made 
against  them,  though  the  air  was  full  of 
rumors  of  intended  ambushes. 

The  invaders  were  kept  under  a  loose 
sort  of  surveillance  until  August,  when 
their  trial  was  begun.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  a  jury,  and 
finally  the  men  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizance,  to  appear  for  trial  in  Janu- 
ary, at  which  time,  on  the  ground  of  John- 
son County's  inability  to  pay  the  costs, 
the  cases  against  them  were  dropped.  By 
that  time  all  Wyoming  was  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  suit  that  was  certain  to  prove 
long  and  costly  and  with  little  chance  of 
justice  being  secured  on  either  side. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  justification 
for  the  acts  of  the  cattlemen,  even  if  John- 
son County  had  been  such  a  headquarters 
for  rustlers  as  they  claimed.  One  can 
travel  the  whole  length  of  Johnson  County 
to-day  and  fail  to  find  a  man  who  will  say 
that  "Nate"  Champion  was  a  rustler.  I 
have  talked  with  settlers  who  knew  Cham- 
pion— men  whose  sympathies  lay  with 
neither  the  cattle  nor  the  rustler  interests 
— and  they  unite  in  declaring  that  the  man 
who  made  such  a  wonderful  defense  at  the 
K.  C.  ranch  was  above  suspicion.  He  held 
positions  of  trust  with  one  of  the  largest 
cattle  outfits  in  Johnson  County,  but  he 
was  never  accused  of  any  dealing  that  was 
not  "square."  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no 
mere  rustler  would  have  shown  Champion's 
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wonderful  nerve.  A  cattle  thief  is  a  cow- 
ard, as  a  rule,  and  the  man  who  wrote  a 
diary  when  surrounded  by  enemies  who 
were  thirsting  for  his  blood  was  anything 
but  cowardly. 

The  long  list  of  assassinations  in  North- 
ern Wyoming  must  also  tell  against  the 
cattle  interests.  Nor  did  this  form  of 
"clearing  the  range"  cease  when  the  John- 
son County  war  was  ended.  It  was  not 
many  months  ago  that  Tom  Horn,  a  stock 
detective,  was  hanged  at  Cheyenne  for 
foolishly  confessing  that  he  had  killed  sev- 
eral persons — one  of  them  a  mere  boy — 
obnoxious  to  the  cattle  interests  in  whose 
pay  he  was.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
method  of  assassination  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Johnson  County  cases,  the 
victim  being  shot  from  ambush.  Horn 
was  known  to  have  been  in  Northern  Wy- 
oming at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
cattle  war,  under  the  name  of  Tom  Hale. 
Many  people  in  Johnson  County  now  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  man  who  killed  Jones 
and  Tisdale,  although  another  employee  of 
the  cattle  interests  was  at  the  time  ac- 
cused of  the  work. 

But  the  cattlem.en  made  a  fatal  mistake 
when  they  assumed  that  either  assassina- 
tion or  invasion  would  "clean  out"  the 
range  of  settlers.  Civilization  was  pressing 
from  all  sides.  It  was  the  dusk  of  the  gods 
for  the  cattle  kings,  who  had  known  a 
power  that  was  too  great  to  last  in  a  non- 
feudal  age.  But  it  was  hard  to  convince 
the  men  who  had  made  easy  fortunes  that 
the  twilight  of  their  supremacy  had  come. 
They  were  sure  they  could  restore  the 
golden  times  when  the  old  76,  the  Cross-H, 
the  Bar-C  and  other  outfits  were  in  their 
glory,  and  when  their  bunk-houses  were 
filled  with  the  sinewy  men  who  neither  knew 
nor  cared  for  anything  but  the  cow-man's 
work  and  thecow-man'sprimitive pleasures. 


Nor  can  the  excuse  of  wholesale  cattle 
rustling  cover  the  stock  interests'  crimes 
of  assassination  and  invasion.  One  stock 
owner,  at  the  time  of  the  Johnson  County 
war,  gave  out  an  interview  in  which  he  esti- 
mated that  10,000  head  of  cattle  had  been 
rustled  from  the  range.  But  if  this  were 
a  fact,  the  stockmen  had  none  but  them- 
selves to  blame.  They  made  every  state 
law,  and  saw  that  each  was  made  in  their 
own  favor.  Even  the  estray  law,  of  which 
so  much  is  made  as  proof  against  the  rust- 
lers, was  unfair  to  the  hated  small  stock- 
man, honest  though  he  may  have  been. 
This  small  stockman's  cattle  might  be 
seized  as  rustled  stock,  and  the  proceeds 
of  their  sale  turned  into  the  state  fund, 
waiting  for  proof  of  ownership.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  a  small  stock  raiser  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  traveling  to  Cheyenne 
and  starting  legal  proceedings  to  prove 
that  he  owned  the  few  head  of  stock  that 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

To-day  the  transformation  in  Cattle 
Land  is  complete.  Ranches  dot  Powder 
River  and  Crazy  Woman  Creek,  and  men 
are  being  hired  because  they  know  more 
about  irrigation  than  they  know  about 
cow-punching.  I  have  seen  cattle  and 
sheep  feeding  together  on  the  little  open 
range  that  remains,  for  the  sheep  man  is 
also  playing  no  small  part  in  the  changing 
of  conditions.  One  can  travel  by  stage 
from  Buffalo  to  Kaycee  (that  being  the 
name  of  the  town  that  has  sprung  up 
on  the  site  of  "Nate"  Champion's  heroic 
defense),  and  between  wire  fences  all  the 
way.  Everywhere  one  is  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  sudden  ending  of  the  last 
war  for  the  range  spelled  oblivion  for  the 
cow-man,  and  that  the  pitiless  utilitar- 
ianism of  an  advancing  civilization  has 
smothered  another  of  the  West's  flicker- 
ing embers  of  romance. 


Where  "Nate"  Champion  met  his  heroic  death. 
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BLESS  me,  sir,  no,  I  say,"  cried  my 
ruddy  landlady  of  Bloomsbury. 
"Me  ride  in  the  Tuppenny  Tube 
at  my  age?  Never,  sir.  It's  too  swift  and 
Hamerican,  and  I'm  afraid  of  it.  Give  me 
the  good  old  Lun'non  bus  what  bumps  you 
over  the  top  of  the  ground,  where  I  can  look 
down  on  my  betters,  and  see  what's  stirrin' 
all  the  way  from  Shepherds  Bush  to  the 
Benk  of  Hingland." 

To  be  shot  under  London  in  the  Tup- 
penny Tube  like  an  express  package  is  the 
quickest  way  to  get  between  two  points. 
Leisurely  to  lumber  on  the  top  of  a  'bus  is 
to  see  London  and  "what's  stirrin'  "  after 
a  lordly  and  sweeping  fashion  denied  even 
the  superior  multitude  which  scurries  about 
in  hansoms.  Steered  with  amazing  skill 
through  the  giddiest  tangle  of  street  traffic 
in  the  world,  and  defying  all  laws  relating 
to  gravity,  these  top-heavy,  double-decked 
cruisers  yield  not  to  the. trolley  invasion, 
and  must  be  ever  dear  to  the  memory  of  the 
American  tourist  who  travels  with  his  eyes 
open. 

Even  the  driver  and  conductor — genial 
pilot  and  captain  of  this  populous  craft — 
take  pride  in  their  calling  and  show  an  odd 
fondness  for  an  uncommonly  hard  life.  A 
visitor  once  mounted  a  'bus  for  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  found  a  seat  behind  a 
young  man  and  woman  who  were  distin- 
guished by  a  holiday  newness  of  costume 
and  a  fine  flow  of  spirits.  They  were  in  the 
front  seat  close  behind  the  driver,  with 
whom  the  pair  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
chaff  and  chatter,  varied  by  the  boldest  of 
admiring  glances  at  each  other,  sly  nudges 
and  clumsily  veiled  caresses.  The  stranger 
became  interested,  for  the  couple  bore  fla- 
grant ear-marks  of  a  honeymoon  venture, 
and  curiosity  impelled  him  to  ask  the  con- 
ductor who  the  driver's  friends  might  be. 

"Oh,"  said  he  with  a  chuckle.  "That's 
Bill  Jenkins,  one  of  our  drivers.  He  was 
spliced  this  mawnin'  and  'e's  'aving  a  day 
horf  on  the  'bus  for  'is  honeymoon.  He 
aint  got  much  horiginality,  has  Bill." 


If  you  would  mingle  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  populace,  the  top  of  the  'bus 
is  an  enticing  hunting-ground.  It  was  on 
a  'bus  bound  down  Mile  End  Road  that  the 
blowsy  woman  in  the  seat  ahead  was  heard 
to  confide  to  her  stout  companion  with  the 
market-basket: 

"With  that  I  bangs  the  bloomin'  stufi" 
down  on  the  grocer's  counter,  and  says  at 
the  top  of  me  voice: 

"'This  'ere  is  the  soap  what  does  the 
washin'  of  itself;  the  soap  what  makes 
ev'ry  washin'  day  a  glorified  picnic;  the 
soap  what  gits  all  the  linen  as  white  as 
snow,  and  as  sweet  as  a  'azel  nut  by  dinner 
time,  and  lets  the  'appy  'ousewife  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  playin'  'unt  the  slipper 
with  the  children,  and  'ere  am  I  been 
scrubbin'  two  mortal  hours  with  that  lump, 
and  ain't  got  so  much  lather  out  of  it  as  I 
could  get  from  a  brick-bat.' 

"  'I  begs  your  pardon,'  says  the  grocer 
very  courteous,  'but  that  ain't  the  soap. 
Your  little  boy  came  in  here  yesterday  for 
'arf  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  'arf  a  pound  of 
soap.     That's  the  cheese.' 

"  'The  cheese,'  gasps  I,  'that  accounts 
for  the  other  thing  then.' 

"  'What  other  thing?'  asks  the  grocer 
very  polite. 

"  '  Yes,  the  other  thing, '  says  I.  'I  was 
lyin'  awake  'arf  the  night  wonderin'  what 
it  was  made  the  Welsh  rdbbit  we  had  for 
supper  taste  so  funny.'  " 

Every  'bus  conductor  is  a  vociferous 
"puller-in"  for  his  own  vehicle.  He  has 
none  of  the  surly  indifi'erence  of  the  uni- 
formed tyrant  in  command  of  the  trolley- 
car.  When  his  big  ark  draws  up  at  the 
curb  close  to  the  street-corner,  he  jumps  to 
the  pavement  and  proclaims  its  destina- 
tion to  the  passing  throng  in  clamorous  re- 
iteration. But  unless  the  pedestrian  has 
been  bred  up  to  the  strange  language 
spoken  by  this  well-intentioned  man,  there 
comes  no  enlightenment.  The  bewildered 
American  is  quite  sure  that  this  particular 
'bus  ought  to  take  him  where  he  wants  to 


'And  'it  abargain  to  be  taken  out  lur  the  priee  uf  a  few  pints  .4'  bu 


thing  from  shoelaces 


go,  but  he  is  filled  with  horrible  doubts 
when  the  eager  conductor  begins  to  bark: 

"Benk-Benk-Benk — 'Ere  yare^'Ere — 
yare — Tott'namcartrud — Charincrossrud — 
— Pi'dillycrus — 'Igh'Obern." 

The  'bus  conductor  works  long  hours  for 
shockingly  bad  wages,  yet  somehow  pre- 
serves a  genial  and  helpful  spirit  although 
he  undergoes  a  battering  round  of  grumb- 
ling and  abuse  from  his  passengers.  When 
he  is  not  climbing  to  his  upper-deck  to  col- 
lect fares,  he  is  standing  on  the  rear  plat- 
form, ready  to  help  his  patrons  off  and  on, 
seldom  losing  sight  of  anything  that  may 
appeal  to  his  peculiarly  British  sense  of 
humor. 

"That  big  stone  buildin'  to  your  right  is 
Clarkenwall  Sessions,  sir,"  a  gray-bearded 
conductor  once  told  me,  obligingly  indi- 
cating the  imposing  structure.  "It's  the 
criminal  courts  for  this  part  of  the  East 
End,  and  the  magistrate  bags  a  lot  of 
tough  cases,  you  can  well  fawncy.  One  of 
you  Americans  was  goin'  by  in  my  'bus  last 
summer,  and  1  thought  I'd  have  a  bit  of 
chaff  with  him, do  you  see?  'What's  that?' 
he  arsksme.     'Qarkewell Sessions,'  says  I. 

"  '  It  looks  like  a  music  'all, '  says  he,  'or 
is  it  a  theatre?' 

"  'Well,  them  as  goes  on  there  does  their 


regular  turn,'  I  tells  him,  'and  they  has  to 
face  the  music  frequent.  You  can  call  it 
a  music  hall,  if  you  like.  The  hartists  is 
signed  for  long  engagements.  Some  gets 
five  and  ten  years  at  a  stretch,  steady  em- 
ployment, and  some  gets  life  contracts,  ha, 
ha.'  Just  then  we  drove  past  three  Black 
Marias  backed  up  to  the  side  entrance,  and 
I  remarks: 

"  'There's  the  carriages  waitin'  for  the 
hartists  of  Clarkenwall  Sessions.' 

"The  American  larfs,  and  says,  'You're 
a  giddy  joker,  you  are. ' 

"  It  was  a  proper  bit  of  chafiF,  wasn't  it, 
sir?" 

There  are  few  more  interesting  studies 
from  the  top  of  a  'bus  than  the  head-gear 
of  the  London  male.  That  absurd  badge 
of  respectability,  the  silk-hat,  without 
which  few  Londoners  dare  to  fare  forth  to 
fight  life's  battles  in  the  City,  has  long  held 
a  blighting  monopoly.  Until  a  year  or  so 
ago,  the  streets  converging  toward  the 
Bank  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning 
were  nothing  less  than  black  torrents  of 
silk-hats  borne  along  on  top  of  innumer- 
able 'busses.  Summer  mornings  bright  and 
fair  made  no  difference  in  the  custom. 
Elsewhere  England  has  shown  incompar- 
able success  in  garbing  with  respect  to  the 
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season  and  the  out-of-doors.  Blazers  and 
white  flannels,  khaki  and  corduroy,  boat- 
ing, shooting,  riding,  driving,  golfing, 
cricketing,  hunting  clothes  have  all  found 
their  primal  inspiration  in  the  fashions  of 
Englishmen.  But  in  the  heart  of  London 
he  has  persisted  in  the  sinister  delusion  that 
the  top-hat  must  reign  in  all  seasons  and 
all  weathers,  even  when  dog-days  make 
him  swelter  like  an  archaic  knight  in  a  tin- 
pot  helmet.  When  the  American  visitor, 
riding  down  town  of  a  morning  on  top  of 
a  'bus,  used  to  see  this  swelling  torrent 
of  high-hats  rolling  toward  the  city,  he 
thanked  God  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence included  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  "topper." 

It  was  the  flapping  Panama  that  dared 
to  challenge  this  sovereignty.  Heroic  pio- 
neers tried  this  big  straw  covering,  wore  it 
down  to  business,  and  were  not  molested 
by  the  police  or  assaulted  by  their  stiflf- 
necked  fellows.  The  innovation  became  a 
fad  with  surprising  swiftness.  Last  sum- 
mer the  'busses  were  cheerful  with  hun- 
dreds of  Panamas,  eagerly  procured  by  the 
backward  Briton  a  year  or  so  after  the 
vogue  of  this  style  of  head-gear  had  de- 
parted from  New  York.     But  the  Londoner 


was  not  content  with  the  normal  Panama, 
but  must  cock  it  up  behind  or  down  before, 
or  pull  it  so  hard  over  his  ears  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  run  through  a 
wringer.  Hence  the  top-of-the-'bus  pic- 
ture has  been  given  some  small  variety  of 
late,  and  the  curse  of  the  top-hat  amelio- 
rated. This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to 
be  concerned  about,  but  it  plays  no  small 
part  in  the  panoramic  aspect  of  the  London 
streets. 

"Tommy  Atkins"  adds  attractive  bits 
of  color  to  the  somber  grays  and  browns  of 
these  fog-  and  smoke-tinted  thoroughfares. 
On  Saturdays  of  summer  time,  he  makes 
the  'busses  bloom  like  drifting  patches  of 
flower  gardens.  For  the  Volunteers  are 
off  to  their  suburban  drill  grounds  by 
thousands,  and  these  squads  of  citizen  sol- 
diery are  so  dashingly  uniformed,  with  such 
gay  splotches  of  scarlet  and  gilt  and  pipe- 
clayed harness,  that  the  regulars  can  give 
them  no  odds  in  the  matter  of  visible 
charm.  Small  wonder  that  the  lone  and 
lovelorn  housemaid  pays  the  stalwart  Life- 
Guardsman  a  shilling  to  walk  with  her  in 
Hyde  Park  that  she  may  display  this  bril- 
liant article  of  martial  manhood  as  tran- 
siently belonging  all  to  her. 


A  bright  spot  in  grimy  London  are  the  iiower-sellers  of  Covent  Garden 
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"Of  course  it's  true,"  said  the  affable 
'bus  driver  in  response  to  a  query  about 
this  oft-repeated  story.  "  If  I  had  the 
time  I  could  take  you  to  a  pub  out  Knights- 
bridge  way,  where  the  housemaids  meet 
the  strappin'  Tommies  and  'it  a  bargain  to 


some  o'  them  'ousemaids  out  o'  the  fifty. 
Its  houtrageous,  sir,  but  the  girl  will  go 
for  the  soldier,  and  when  there  ain't  enough 
to  go  round,  why  Tommy  knows  his  value, 
so  he  does." 

This  surface  froth  of  the  London  streets 


'Dirty  Dick,"  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  finest  "pubs"  in  London. 


be  taken  out  for  the  price  of  a  few  pints 
of  bitter.  Don't  you  recall  what  Kiplin' 
wrote  about  walkin'  fifty  'ousemaids  outer 
Chelsea  to  the  Strand?  You  can  bet  a 
couple  o'  bob,  it  wasn't  all  for  lovin'. 
Tommy  was  gettin'  his  bit  o'  tin  for  walkin' 


bears  many  a  curious  eddy  in  by-ways 
somewhat  removed  from  the  London  of  the 
guide-books.  While  going  down  Bishops- 
gate  once  upon  a  time,  the  informative  'bus 
driver  pointed  his  whip  at  a  dilapidated 
corner    building.     There   was  nothing   to 
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remark  in  the  sight,  until  a  second  indica- 
tive poke  of  the  whip-handle  discovered  a 
large  swinging  sign-board,  inscribed  with 
the  two  words,  "Dirty  Dick."  It  seemed 
worth  asking  why  the  unknown  Richard 
should  wish  so  boldly  to  advertise  his  lack 


remember.  It  used  to  be  a  famous  sportin' 
place,  and  the  landlord  was  that  proud  of 
his  beer,  his  barmaids  and  his  pub.  But 
all  this  was  nothin'  to  what  he  thought  of 
his  wife.  She  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  so 
she  was.     Well,   she  up  and  died.     This 


■it  you  haven't  got  a  penny  a  ha'-penny  will  do." 


of  cleanliness  in  a  land  whose  people  are 
always  bragging  about  being  "tubbed." 

"Didn't  you  never  hear  of  Dirty  Dick's? 
How  strange,"  said  the  navigator.  "Most 
all  'o  Lun'non  knows  that  sign.  He's  kept 
a  pub  on  that  corner  more  years  than  I 


'fair  broke  his  'eart,  and  he  lost  his  interest 
in  the  whole  bally  world.  He  let  his  place 
get  slack,  he  wouldn't  make  no  needed  re- 
pairs, and  he  changed  his  shirt  no  oftener 
than  once  in  a  month  o'  Sundays.  He 
didn't  care  a  tinker's  damn  what  happened. 
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Some  of  his  pals  began  to  call  him  Dirty 
Dick.  The  name  stuck,  and  he  don't  care, 
so  bimeby  he  up  and  hangs  out  a  blessed 
sign,  and  there  she  is,  'Dirty  Dick,'  and  a 
shame  it  is,  for  he  used  to  keep  as  nice  and 
proper  a  pub  as  ever  you  saw." 

Rain  has  no  terrors  for  the  average  Lon- 
doner. In  a  climate  where  the  betting 
odds  are  in  favor  of  rain  before  sundown  no 
matter  how  bright  the  morning,  the  popu- 
lace chooses  to  ride  on  the  unsheltered 
roofs  of  its  thousands  of  'busses,  and  goes 
inside  under  protest.  A  shower  works 
seeming  miracles  before  the  stranger  on  the 
'bus  top.  In  the  middle  of  every  street- 
crossing  stands  the  "bobby,"  a  fine  man  in 
trim  blue  uniform  and  towering  helmet. 
He  cares  not  a  hang  about  getting  wet,  but 
he  is  chary  of  spoiling  his  natty  clothes. 
He  carries  no  rubber  coat,  and  of  course 
cannot  run  back  to  the  station  after  it. 
The  leaden  sky  begins  to  weep,  and,  presto, 
almost  while  you  wink,  he  produces,  ap- 
parently from  nowhere,  a  waterproof  cape 
rolled  so  compactly  that  it  looks  like  a  ta- 
pering bludgeon.  Unfurling  this  covering 
he  slips  into  its  folds  and  is  nicely  carpeted 
against  the  shower,  from  his  neck  to  the 
hem  of  his  coat. 

This  phenomenon  puzzled  one  transat- 
lantic observer  for  some  time.  He  would 
be  riding,  say  down  the  Strand.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  in  the  swirling  sea  of  traffic 
stood  the  "bobbies"  like  so  many  blue  bea- 
cons. Their  hands  were  empty,  there  was 
no  suspicious  bulge  anywhere  about  their 
well-fitting  blouses.  It  would  begin  to 
rain.  Umbrellas  blossomed  along  the  'bus 
tops  like  beds  of  giant  mushrooms,  and  be- 
hold every  "bobby "was  enveloped  in  his 
rubber  cape. 

The  investigator  artlessly  jostled  several 
"bobbies"  when  chance  favored,  hoping  to 
detect  the  magic  garment  jammed  up  the 
sleeve  after  the  fashion  of  a  prestidigitator. 
But  the  quest  was  in  vain  until  he  was  pass- 
ing Trafalgar  Square  one  afternoon.  Three 
"bobbies"  were  standing  close  by  the  great 
bronze  lions  which  guard  the  Nelson  col- 
umn. Down  came  the  rain  without  the 
slightest  effort.  Instantly  each  "bobby" 
stepped  to  the  nearest  lion,  deftly  with- 
drew his  rubber  bludgeon  from  between  the 
paws  of  the  monster,  shook  it  open  and  had 
it  over  his  shoulders  in  no  time.  There- 
after it  was  possible  to  detect  the  policeman 


in  the  act,  not  by  looking  at  him  when  the 
skies  opened,  but  at  the  nearest  probable 
hiding  place  which  might  hold  his  curious 
parcel. 

This  transformation  act  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  "  bobby. "  I  was  sitting  behind  five 
young  Britons  on  an  Oxford  Street  'bus, 
who  were  distinguished  by  five  Panama 
hats  of  the  same  pattern  and  rakish  twist 
of  the  brims.  A  heavy  shower  leaked 
without  warning.  The  five  young  men 
made  no  attempt  to  seek  shelter  inside  the 
'bus  which  was  half  empty.  Each  youth 
deliberately  took  off  his  Panama,  folded  it 
into  a  neat  little  bundle,  and  tucked  it  into 
a  pocket.  Then  he  withdrew  from  another 
pocket  a  small  cloth  cap,  put  it  on,  turned 
up  his  coat-collar,  and  sat  in  stolid  con- 
tentment while  the  water  trickled  down  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

If  you  are  getting  home  shockingly  late, 
or  going  out  on  your  'bus  uncomfortably 
early,  you  may  see  the  London  milk-maid 
on  her  rounds.  A  milk-maid  has  no  ra- 
tional place  in  the  prosaic  ugliness  of  Lon- 
don life.  She  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
shepherdess  with  her  garlanded  crook  in 
a  Chicago  packing-house.  Nevertheless 
the  milk-maid  trips  through  the  London 
streets  in  the  early  morn  (which  is  more 
foggy  than  dewy),  with  a  yoke  on  her 
shoulders  from  which  hang  the  shining  and 
richly  burdened  pails.  She  fills  her  cus- 
tomer's cans  left  in  the  area-ways,  and,  let 
us  hope,  goes  blithely  on  her  way,  as  every 
well-regulated  milk-maid  should,  if  the  po- 
ets are  not  all  wrong.  If  the  sight  of  her 
does  not  stir  our  fancy  with  desire  to  green 
fields  and  the  bewitching  English  country- 
side, we  may  find  it  a  little  later  in  the 
street  call  of  "sweet  la'^ender. "  The 
young  woman  who  tramps  the  streets  with 
her  bunches  of  fragrant  lavender  left  her 
Surrey  home  before  daylight  to  peddle  this 
most  delicately  sentimental  of  wares,  whose 
very  name  brings  to  mind  the  scented 
treasuries  of  dainty  garments  in  ancient 
mahogany  dressers  of  oft  remembered 
homes  of  Old  and  New  England. 

The  scent  of  "sweet  lavender"  may  lead 
you  on  in  this  early  morning  'bus  ride  down 
among  the  flowers  of  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket. Here  are  scores  of  apple-cheeked 
women  embowered  behind  such  clustered 
baskets  of  roses  as  make  one  corner  of  mon- 
strous, reeking  London,  seem  sweet  and  fair 
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and  wholesome.  If  you  would  seek  a  vivid 
contrast,  turn  from  the  flower  marts,  and 
find  a  'bus  that  will  carry  you  through 
Whitechapel  Road.  This  highway,  which 
has  so  long  given  its  name  to  what  stands 
for  the  worst  of  the  East  End,  has  been 
largely  reclaimed  from  its  ill-repute.  The 
sweeping  obliteration  of  scores  of  rookeries 
has  driven  a  wide  avenue  through  the  heart 
of  the  district,  and  Whitechapel  Road  is 
now  the  widest  and  straightest  thorough- 
fare in  London.  But  from  the  top  of  the 
'bus  you  can  glimpse  the  teeming  vice  and 
misery  of  Petticoat  Lr,ne,  and  look  down 
upon  pairs  of  gin-soaked  women  in  mauling 
and  hair-pulling  matches  amid  cries  of  en- 
couragement from  the  mobs  around  them. 
In  early  morning  you  pass  little  green 
breathing  places  beside  gray  and  ancient 
churches,  small  parks  whose  benches  are 
filled  with  human  wreckage  drifted  here  for 
rest  and  broken  sleep  after  a  night  in  the 
streets  or  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  odd  bits  or  odd  corners  make  im- 
pressions that  stick  where,  by  rights,  they 
ought  to  be  crowded  out  by  the  logically 
important  sights  of  ancient  London.  The 
average  young  American,  for  example,  is 
as  likely  to  recalHhat  he  bought  cigarettes 
by  weight  instead  of  by  the  box,  and  that 
cabbies  turn  to  the  left,  as  that  five  kings 
of  England  are  buried  under  one  slab  in 


Westminster  Abbey.  The  pilgrim  on  the 
'bus  may  forget  the  history  of  Whitehall 
Palace,  but  it  is  two  to  one  that  if  he  trails 
into  suburban  London,  he  will  be  pestered 
with  visions  of  multitudinous  and  seeming- 
ly superfluous  chimney-pots.  This  forest 
of  chimney-pots  is  fascinating  because  in 
every  piece  of  fiction  that  pictures  a  wild 
and  stormy  night  in  London,  the  chimney- 
pots have  been  blowing  down  or  rattling 
into  the  streets,  back  to  Dickens  and  be- 
yond. It  was  a  philosophical  Englishman 
on  a  Kentish  Town  'bus  that  offered  a  solu- 
tion: 

"A  man  claps  a  chimney-pot  on  his  roof. 
The  next  one  he  sticks  up  is  a  bit  higher  and 
the  next  is  a  bit  higher  still.  Then  the 
neighbor  of  this  chap  must  go  the  first  beg- 
gar one  better,  and  his  chimney-pots  go 
higher  yet,  do  you  see?  The  third  Johnny 
sticks  up  chimney-pots  to  beat  all  the 
others  and  he  is  satisfied.  Along  comes  a 
thunderin'  big  wind,  and  blows  over  the 
last  chap's  chimney-pots,  and  they  topple 
over  on  to  the  next  man's  roof,  and  upset 
his  pots,  and  so  the  whole  bloomin'  row 
goes  like  a  set  of  nine-pins.  So  there  is  an 
awful  fuss  and  clatter  and  the  chap  goin' 
by  in  the  street  gets  a  chimney-pot  behind 
the  ear,  and  it's  all  due  to  false  ambition. 
It's  the  way  of  the  world  in  other  things 
besides  chimney-pots." 


MW 
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WHO  would  believe  that  China  with 
its  400,000,000  people  is  to-day 
one  of  the  greatest  haunts  for 
game — both  large  and  small?  Yet,  should 
one  go  there  during  the  fall  or  winter,  it  is 
easy  to  be  convinced.  Along  the  coast 
provinces  the  large  game  is  being  driven 
westward  and,  in  some  localities,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  However,  the  smaller 
game,  such  as  pheasant,  quail  and  hare, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  water  fowl,  are  still 
abundant — even  near  the  large  cities. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  sport, 
as  one  fmds^  it  in  the  East,  is  the  small  ex- 
pense that  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy such  an  outing,  even  when  one  has  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences.  Without 
doubt,  the  greatest  factor  in  making  these 
trips  so  enjoyable  is  the  Shanghai  house- 
boat. These  junks — for  they  are  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  crafts — are  entirely  used  for 
journeys  on  water  of  any  length.  To  the 
unaccustomed  eye    they  appear  cumber- 


some and  top-heavy,  but  they  are  built  for 
the  conditions  that  exist  and  fulfill  every  re- 
quirement. The  average  size  boat  is  about 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  eight  feet  beam — 
housed  over  except  at  stem  and  stern. 

They  are  flat-bottomed  and  have  ex- 
tremely light  draft.  This  is  necessary,  for, 
in  the  smaller  canals,  there  i§  seldom  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  of  water.  Their  rigging 
is  usually  the  same  as  an  ordinary  junk — 
the  sail,  however,  is  simply  auxiliary — the 
main  reliance  for  propulsion  being  the 
yuloh,  which  is  a  long  scull  that  projects 
over  the  side  of  the  stern.  Another  queer 
feature  of  this  craft  is  that  the  masts  are 
always  hinged  to  the  deck,  to  allow  passage 
under  the  low  bridges  that  span  the  num- 
berless canals.  The  furnishings  are  always 
very  complete— bunks,  kitchen  and  lava- 
tory and  bath,  so  that  everything  is  con- 
venient for  an  extended  outing. 

A  crew  of  from  five  to  seven  natives  is 
usually  required,  but  as  their  quarters  are 
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in  the  stern  of  the  boat  as  well  as  their 
own  kitchen  and  messing  appliances,  one  is 
never  bothered  by  their  presence  aboard. 

Along  Soo  Chow  Canal  in  Shanghai  hun- 
dreds of  such  boats  can  be  seen,  for  on 
every  Saturday  of  the  shooting  season 
there  is  a  general  exodus  for  the  sport  that 
is  to  be  found  just  beyond  the  city  walls. 
The  country  is  level  and  has  a  network  of 
creeks  and  canals,  which  branch  in  every 
direction. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1903  that  three  of 
us  provisioned  our  boat  and  started  on  an 
eight  days'  trip  toward  the  Yangtsze.  We 
left  Shanghai  one  crisp  November  evening 
along  with  several  other  boats,  being  towed 
by  the  same  launch  up  the  Soo  Chow  Canal. 
All  night  we  could  hear  the  puff,  puff,  of 
our  launch  as  we  proceeded  toward  Soo 
Chow,  a  large  walled  town  eighty  miles  in- 
land. In  the  morning,  after  the  formality 
of  being  inspected  by  the  custom  officials, 
we  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Another 
launch  was  in  waiting,  so  our  journey  was 
soon  resumed.  We  then  entered  the  Grand 
Canal  and  continued  our  trip  through  level 
country  which  appeared  to  be  well  culti- 
vated, as  one  could  see  in  all  directions  the 
squatty  mud  houses  of  the  native  villages. 


Trees  are  very  scarce,  the  only  verdure  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  are  the 
graceful  copses  of  bamboo.  Now  and  then 
some  ruins  of  a  town  or  village  are  passed — a 
site  Chinese  superstition  forbade  rebuilding. 
Most  of  these  places  are  the  relics  of  the 
Tai  Ping  rebellion.  Along  the  canal  the 
scene  is  most  animated.  Fleets  of  junks, 
with  their  queer  bamboo  sails,  are  always 
in  evidence,  from  the  long,  narrow  silk  boat 
to  the  beggar  craft.  At  every  large  village 
we  passed  under  massive  stone  bridges  that 
have  stood  for  ages,  and  the  graceful  lines  of 
these  structures  added  much  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  our  journey.  When  a  halt 
was  made,  large  crowds  of  natives  would 
gather  around  the  house-boat  to  see  the 
"foreign  devils."  Our  hats  and  clothing 
were  a  never-ending  source  of  interest. 
Although  we  were  on  the  principal  high- 
way between  Shanghai  and  Chin  Kiang, 
there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  Chinamen 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  foreigner. 

It  was  during  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  that  our  trip  came  near  being  ended 
rather  abruptly,  and  I  was  the  uninten- 
tional cause.  Luck  had  been  much  against 
me — although  the  birds  were  quite  plenti- 
ful^— for  my  shooting  was  exceptionally  bad- 
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Finally,  after  much  hard  work,  a  large 
cock  bird  rose  within  easy  range;  a  good 
shot  brought  him  down  and  my  coolie 
beater  promptly  retrieved  him.  The  re- 
port of  the  gun  started  a  large  pheasant 
that  rose  within  close  range,  and  I  imme- 
diately fired  at  him  with  the  remaining 
barrel.  It  was  another  clean  miss.  1  then 
noticed  a  coolie  some  ninety  yards  away 
who  appeared  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of 
fire.  The  fellow  had  been  stooping  over, 
picking  cotton,  and  1  had  failed  to  see  him. 
He  put  his  hands  to  his  face  and  then  began 
to  yell.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  what 
had  happened  and  both  of  us  went  imme- 
diately to  the  wounded  man  to  discover  the 
extent  of  his  injuries.  Within  a  remark- 
ably short  time  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
howling  mob  of  coolies — each  one  talking 
with  all  his  might  and  gesticulating  wildly. 
It  was  quickly  noticed  that  the  wounds 
were  very  slight;  two  shots  struck  him  in 
the  face,  but  had  barely  broken  the  skin. 
Using  my  coolie  as  an  interpreter,  I  found 
out  that  the  wounded  man  expected  to 
die,  and  the  mob  kept  up  a  cry  that  "the 
foreign  devil  has  killed  a  Chinaman."  I 
bound  the  fellow  with  some  bandages  that 
were  in  my  cartridge-bag  and  gave   him 


several  silver  dollars,  and  though  the  result 
was  instantaneous,  the  amount  was  not 
enough.  1  then  turned  my  pockets  inside 
out  so  that  he  might  see  that  it  was  all  1 
had  and  he  seemed  satisfied.  Afterward 
I  learned  that  these  accidents  are  not  in- 
frequent, due  to  the  great  number  of  coolies 
always  at  work  in  the  fields,  but  if  clearly 
accidental  a  payment  of  silver  money  is 
all  that  is  required. 

Within  the  area  visited  frequently  by 
sportsmen  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  class 
of  Chinamen  who  deliberately  get  in  front 
of  shooting-parties,  but  far  enough  away 
to  escape  serious  injury,  in  order  that  they 
may  become  slightly  wounded.  In  this 
way  a  sum  of  money  is  secured.  Violence 
is  never  used  to  compel  payment  of  this 
form  of  blackmail,  for  it  is  nothing  else; 
simply  a  large  crowd  of  natives  will  gather 
around  one's  house-boat  and  will  not  allow 
it  to  move,  while  the  wounded  man  is 
placed  on  deck  and  remains  there  until 
payment  is  secured. 

The  next  day  we  tried  the  opposite  side 
of  the  canal.  Here  there  was  a  number 
of  mulberry  groves  and  some  bean  patches, 
which  we  regarded  as  most  promising 
places,  and  rarely  ever  failed  to  flush  birds 


Towing  a  junk  under  a  bridge  on  the  Grand  Canal. 


My  beater,  and  the  results  of  a  morning's  tramp. 
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there.  The  groves  made  difficult  shooting 
on  account  of  the  scrubbiness  of  the  trees, 
and  most  of  our  successes  were  snap-shots. 
It  is  true  that  these  Chinese  pheasants  are 
most  clever  birds  in  some  instances,  as  1 
had  ample  proof.  Qiiite  frequently  when 
I  would  approach  a  promising  field,  a  bird 
— usually  a  hen — would  flush  about  fifty 
yards  away  on  silent  wings.  Of  course  I 
would  shoot  and  in  most  cases  do  no  more 
than  "pull  a  few  feathers."  About  ten 
seconds  later,  in  ample  time  to  have  fired 
a  second  barrel,  a  cock  pheasant  will  jump 
within  twenty  yaids  and  whiz  away  while 
I  am  in  the  act  of  reloading. 

The  second  day  proved  to  be  our  best, 
and  we  bagged  eighteen  pheasants  and  a 
number  of  quail,  snipe  and  teal,  the  last 
named  where  the  canals  would  broaden 
out  into  ponds. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features  of 
shooting  in  that  part  of  China  is  the  num- 
berless canals  and  irrigating  ditches. 
These  are  usually  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep,  while 
the  bridges  across  them  are  very  scarce 
and  in  many  places  there  are  none  at  all. 

As  one  could  seldom  go  five  hundred 
yards  in  any  direction  without  having  to 
cross  some  of  these  ditches,  it  can  well  be 


imagined  they  interfered  greatly  with  one 
following  up  the  game. 

The  next  three  days  we  spent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chang  Cha,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  as 
the  birds  thereabouts  were  plentiful,  our 
sport  continued  good.  Here  we  ran  across 
a  party  of  three  Chinamen — professional 
hunters,  as  we  would  call  them.  Their 
equipment  was  most  unique  and  it  surely 
must  have  antedated  even  the  old  flint 
locks.  The  barrels  of  their  guns  were 
made  of  gas  pipe,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  touch  hole  an  inch  from 
the  end,  while  the  breech  end  was  plugged 
up  with  wood.  For  a  stock  there  was 
nothing  but  a  handle  about  eight  inches 
long.  To  ignite  the  charge,  each  one  car- 
ried a  coil  of  softly  woven  rope  around  his 
right  shoulder,  one  end  of  which  remained 
lighted  and  burned  like  a  slow  match,  and 
was  so  held  by  a  small  lever  attached  to 
the  stock  that  it  could  be  brought  down 
over  the  touch  hole.  These  guns  were 
always  fired  from  the  hip,  and  the  bearers 
hunted  in  threes  and  kept  near  enough 
together  for  all  to  fire  at  the  same  bird. 

It  was  such  a  ridiculous-looking  equip- 
ment that  I  determined  to  follow  and  see 
if  it  were  really  possible  to  kill  a  pheasant 
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with  such  guns.  My  curiosity  was  soon 
gratified,  for  they  had  hardly  entered  a 
thick  copse  when  a  large  cock  was  flushed. 
Almost  instantly  the  three  guns  cracked 
and  down  came  the  bird.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  markets  of  the  large  cities  are 
supplied,  for  the  pheasant  is  too  wise  a 
bird,  as  a  rule,  to  be  trapped. 

After  five  days'  shooting  we  decided  to 
return.  Our  bag  then  numbered  sixty- 
nine  pheasant  and  about  one  hundred 
pieces  of  smaller  game,  such  as  quail, 
pigeon,  snipe,  hare,  duck  and  teal.  Our 
crew  "yulohed"  our  boat  back  to  Wu  Hu 
and  from  there  we  were  towed  toward 
Shanghai. 

To  show  at  what  a  moderate  expense 
these   trips  can   be   made,   the   following 


itemized  account  of  the  one  just  described 
is  given : 

One  head  coolie  or  "lowdah"  for  eight 

^.'^^y^-. ;•■••$  5-50 

hive  coohes  as  crew,  at  10  cents  per  day.  .     4.00 

One  cook,  at  30  cents  per  day 2.40 

Rations  for  native  crew 3.00 

Cost  of  tow  from  Shanghai  to  Wu  Hu  and 

return   12.00 

Rations  for  three  men 24.00 

Rent  for  house-boat,  I4.00  per  day 32.00 

$82.90 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  of  an 
outing  for  eight  days  is  less  than  $3.50  per 
man  per  day,  and  this  too  with  everything 
included  which  is  necessary  for  comfort 
and  convenience. 
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A  Shanghai  house-buat. 
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WHERE  the  great  river  from  the 
east  meets  the  great  river  from 
the  north,  stands  Cairo;  though 
of  late  years,  not  exactly  in  the  apex,  for 
the  Mississippi  has  moved  away  somewhat 
and  left  the  town  a  little  upstream  on  the 
Ohio.  The  place  is  probably  not  charm- 
ing at  any  season,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  I  was  there,  it  was  partially 
flooded  and  appeared  decidedly  dismal. 
Dinginess  and  dirt  were  universal;  saloons 
abounded,  parading  their  doubtful  friend- 
liness under  such  names  as,  "Aly  Brother's 
Place,"  and  "Uncle  Joe's  Glad  Hand;"  and 
the  railroads  monopolized  the  waterfront, 
where  their  engines  were  constantly  hissing 
and  hooting  and  banging  about,  filling  the 
air  with  gas,  soot  and  cinders  day  and 
night. 

To  oifset  this  the  river  itself,  with  its 
bankside  workers  and  loiterers,  is  unfail- 
ingly picturesque  and  interesting.  There 
is  no  end  of  steamers  and  scows,  rafts 
and  tugs,  houseboats  and  skiflFs,  draymen, 
roustabouts  and  loafers.  Here  are  life  and 
variety  and  excitement,  and  the  towns- 
folk found  genuine  pleasure  in  lounging 
along  shore  to  fish,  or  to  lose  themselves  in 
drowsy  contemplation  while  they  watched 
the  world  go  by.  The  waterside  people  are 
always  ready  to  talk  and  to  retail  their 
opinions  and  reminiscences.  One  person  1 
visited  with  was  an  old  negro  accompanied 
by  a  little  boy,  and  both  of  them  were  fish- 
ing. 

"Some  men  up  an'  down  de  river  make 
a  livin'  fishin',"  said  he,  "but  I  cain't.  I 
have  to  work.  1  reckoned,  though,  I'd  put 
in  a  little  while  hyar  dis  atternoon.  Fish 
air  jes  natchul  good  eatin'  dis  time  er  year. 
My  wife  does  most  er  de  fishin'.  She  goes 
idle  times  when  she  ain't  washin'  or  ironin'. 
Yisterday  she  done  got  a  fish  on  her  line 
wid  a  haid  bigger'n  dis  boy's  haid.  De 
fish  so  big  an'  strong  she  say  it  was  like 
pullin'  on  a  log  to  git  it  up  out  er  water,  an' 


when  she  see  it  she  was  dat  skeered  she 
didn't  dast  to  haul  it  to  shore.  She  say 
she  mighty  glad  when  it  git  oflF  de  hook. 

"Dat  make  me  think  'bout  de  time  when 
I  fust  come  to  Illinois.  I  was  bred  and 
born  an'  raised  up  right  in  Richmond.  We 
had  all  kinds  er  fish  dar.  But  1  come  to  a 
town  eighteen  or  twenty  mile  back  in  de 
country  hyar,  an'  one  day  de  market  man 
got  some  salt-water  fish  sent  him.  I  was 
on  de  street  soon  after  dey  arrive,  an'  I 
see  a  big  crowd  aroun'  de  market  an'  I  run 
to  fin'  out  what  de  matter.  I  reckoned 
somebody  done  got  kilt.  But  de  people 
was  jes  a-lookin'  at  one  er  dese  hyar  floun- 
ders. Dey  ain'  never  heard  tell  er  nothin' 
like  dat  befo' — a  fish  wid  bofe  his  eyes  on 
one  side.  De  man  I  work  for  was  dar,  an' 
when  he  see  I  know  de  fish  he  say,  'Is  he 
good  to  eat?' 

"I  tol'  him  he  shore  was,  an'  he  bought 
him,  an'  he  give  my  ole  lady  half  a  dollar 
to  fry  dat  fish— and  when  it  git  to  de  table, 
suh!  seem  like  he  crazy  it  taste  so  good. 
He  didn't  lose  no  time  sendin'  for  mo'  an' 
atter  dat  he  have  flounder  right  along." 

The  fisherman  paused  while  he  pulled  up 
his  line  and  examined  the  bait.  "De  fish 
doan'  seem  to  be  bitin'  to-day,"  he  com- 
mented, "an'  yit  ole  man  Dawson  nabbed 
some  big  catfish  right  hyar  early  in  de  week. 
I'm  sati'fied  dey  are  mo'  whar  dose  come 
from,  an'  dat  what  put  me  in  de  notion  er 
fishin'." 

Down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  near 
a  great  elevator  that  loomed  up  on  the 
verge  of  the  river,  I  got  acquainted  with 
some  people  on  a  houseboat.  Their  little 
vessel  was  hitched  to  the  shore  and  a  plank 
served  for  passage  from  land  to  deck.  The 
boat  had  two  rooms  and  was  occupied  by 
two  families,  including  several  children — 
the  youngest  a  tot  that  could  just  walk, 
the  oldest  a  boy  of  ten.  The  little  folks  all 
delighted  in  the  river.  It  afforded  them 
endless  amusement. 
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Among  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  this 
boat  was  a  colored  lad  who  did  odd  jobs 
for  his  board,  and  I  got  him  to  row  me 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Between  Cairo  and  the  Mississippi  is  a 
half  mile  of  lowland  overgrown  with  wil- 
lows and  cottonwoods.  The  water  was  up 
and  this  low  ground  was  flooded,  yet  not  so 
deep  that  one  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
withered  last  year's  grasses  and  tall  weeds. 
On  the  bottoms  bordering  the  Ohio  lived 
several  amphibious  families  who  were  evi- 
dently prepared  for  all  emergencies.  Or- 
dinarily they  were  land-dwellers,  but  the 
foundation  on  which  they  erected  their 
tents  and  shanties  was  a  raft  or  scow,  and 
though  this  rested  on  the  ground  most  of 
the  year  it  was  set  afloat  when  the  water 
encroached. 

One  man  had  perched  his  hut  well  up 
among  the  branches  of  two  great  cotton- 
woods.  It  was  safely  above  the  reach  of 
the  freshets,  and  a  dog  was  on  the  porch 
standing  guard  in  his  master's  absence. 
Near  by  were  the  rest  of  the  home  belong- 
ings heaped  on  rafts  and  platforms.  The 
largest  raft  served  also  as  a  refuge  for  the 
hens  which  were  picking  about  or  roosting, 
apparently  quite  content.  "They  better  be 
careful  and  not  tumble  in,"  said  my  oars- 
man. "If  a  chicken's  feathers  git  wet  he's 
gone.  He  cain't  set  up  on  de  water  like  a 
goose." 

Not  far  away  was  a  raft  belonging  to  a 
neighbor  on  which  was  not  only  a  home, 
but  two  cows  and  a  calf.  The  creatures 
had  little  room  to  move  about,  yet  there 
they  would  stay  until  the  water  receded. 

These  glimpses  of  river  life  were  very 
suggestive  of  inconveniences  and  possible 
disasters,  and  1  was  not  surprised  when  my 
boatman  began  to  tell  tragic  tales  of  hap- 
penings in  that  immediate  vicinity  on  the 
mighty  stream.  A  good  many  bodies  of 
unknown  persons  had  been  taken  from 
the  river,  he  said,  and  buried  on  the  shore 
along  which  we  were  rowing. 

Far  out  in  the  stream,  which  was  here  a 
mile  or  more  broad,  we  could  see  two  row- 
boats  each  with  a  lone  fisherman  in  it.  The 
men  were  pulling  up  lines  and  nets  they  had 
set  the  day  before.  Presently  we  came  to 
a  fleet  of  loaded  coal  barges  moored  close 
together  and  attached  to  trees  on  the  shore 
by  great  ropes — and  at  length  we  were  at 
the   meeting  of   the   rivers   and   saw   the 


waters  leaping  and  eddying  in  rough  con- 
tention. Each  river  was  distinct  from  the 
other  in  color  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  Ohio  was  a  light  yellow,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  dark  coffee  color.  Both  were  la- 
den with  sediment,  but  the  latter  carried 
by  far  the  most. 

On  our  way  back  we  were  overtaken  by 
a  shower.  The  sun  glimmered  through  it 
and  my  rower  remarked,  "Shine  and  rain 
together — the  devil's  beatin'  his  wife." 

"What  is  he  beating  her  for?"  1  asked. 

"Because  she  done  burnt  de  biscuits  last 
Sunday,"  was  his  reply. 

I  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  farming 
country  in  the  vicinity  and  one  day  I  made 
a  trip  across  the  Mississippi.  The  region 
on  this  west  shore  had  all  been  under  water, 
even  the  land  behind  the  levee.  The  roads 
were  not  passable  to  a  person  on  foot,  and  1 
kept  to  the  levee  and  followed  its  curves 
and  angles  for  four  or  five  miles.  Some- 
times 1  had  the  river  in  sight,  but  usually 
the  levee  was  well  back  inland  with  half- 
flooded  cornfields  and  heavy  growths  of 
Cottonwood  between  it  and  the  stream. 
Occasionally,  I  would  see  the  tips  of  tall 
steamer  smokestacks  with  their  black 
smoke  plumes  moving  along  beyond  the 
trees,  and  never  get  the  least  glimpse  of  the 
vessel  itself.  The  flood  had  receded  some- 
what, and  where  the  current  had  flowed 
strongest  across  the  fields  the  land  was 
much  furrowed  and  was  scattered  with 
drift  rubbish.  This  rubbish  varied  from 
cornstalks  to  vast  tree  trunks  with  roots 
and  broken  branches  attached. 

The  levee  and  the  rough,  half-wooded 
land  along  the  river  serve  the  local  cattle 
for  pasturage,  or  "range"  as  the  people 
themselves  say.  The  water  had  been  so 
high  and  the  season  so  backward  that  the 
creatures  had  been  having  hard  fare,  and 
they  were  as  thin  and  gaunt  as  scarecrows 
and  their  hair  was  tangled  full  of  cockle 
burs.  They  licked  up  the  grass  and  weeds 
on  the  levee  and  wandered  over  such  of 
last  year's  cornfields  as  were  not  flooded. 
Where  there  was  bare  ground  beyond  the 
backwater  the  cattle  were  sure  to  seek  it 
out.  They  would  go  in  slow,  steady,  single 
file,  wading  up  and  down  over  the  sub- 
merged ridges,  and  now  and  then  all  but 
their  heads  disappeared.  The  calves  fol- 
lowed the  rest,  even  though  they  had  to 
swim  half  the  distance.     Once  out  of  the 
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water  the  creatures  would  begin  to  crop 
the  tufts  of  grass  that  had  succeeded  in 
thrusting  through  the  mud  and  sometimes 
would  nibble  the  leaves  from  the  trees. 

The  levee  on  which  I  was  walking  was 
quite  impressive,  it  was  so  immense,  so 
regular,  so  unending.  If  you  approached 
it  sidewise  it  made  a  considerable  hill  to 
climb  over,  while  the  top  was  a  much- 
traveled  highway.  Here  was  a  broad, 
hard-trodden  footpath  made  by  cattle  and 
pedestrians  and  occasional  horseback  rid- 
ers, and  as  I  rambled  along  I  never  went 
far  without  meeting  some  fellow-traveler. 
On  the  landward  side  the  fields  were  large 
and  smooth  and  looked  fertile  and  well- 
tilled,  and  there  were  frequent  pleasant 
homes.  None  of  the  dwellings  were  fine, 
but  they  were  as  a  rule  cosy  and  clean,  with 
vines  and  shrubbery  and  shade  trees  grow- 
ing about  them.  A  common  accompani- 
ment was  a  bell  in  a  cupola  or  on  a  pole 
somewhere  handy  to  the  house,  indicating 
that  the  farms  were  large  and  that  some 
sound  that  could  be  heard  in  distant  fields 
was  necessary  to  signal  the  men  when  meal 
time  came. 

Of  course  there  were  the  ruder  and  less 
orderly  homes,  too;  and,  in  particular,  I 
noted  a  negro  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  levee 
that  was  a  real  marvel,  in  its  way.  One 
end  had  settled  down  ofi^  its  blocking  and 
had  shoved  the  whole  structure  out  of 
shape,  opening  cracks,  twisting  the  floor 
boards  and  tilting  the  porch  roof  the  wrong 
way.  Apparently  the  cyclone,  flood, 
earthquake,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had 
wrecked  the  house  had  also  mixed  up  the 
inmates'  clothing;  for  they  wore  the  most 
nondescript  garments  imaginable.  Some 
of  the  children  had  certainly  got  into  their 
elders'  apparel,  and  one  little  girl  had  on 
such  a  superabundance  of  skirts  she  could 
hardlv  walk. 


Not  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
levee  I  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  to  talk  with 
a  sunbonneted  white  woman  who  was  mak- 
ing soft  soap  in  the  yard.  She  had  a  fire 
with  a  great  black  kettle  over  it,  and  said 
she  was  "bihn'  the  lye."  "It  has  to  bile 
slow  all  the  morning  till  it's  very  strong," 
she  continued.  "Then  I  put  in  the  fat  I've 
saved — trimimin's  of  meat  sich  as  we  don't 
eat,  pork  rinds  and  the  cracklin's  that  we 
have  left  when  we  are  tryin'  out  lard.  Af- 
ter the  fat  is  in  I  have  to  stir  it  every  little 
while  with  a  paddle  and  be  careful  not  to 
have  too  big  a  fire  or  it  will  bile  over.  So 
it  simmers  along  till  four  or  five  o'clock 
and  is  done;  and  when  it's  stood  overnight 
to  cool  I  dip  it  out  into  a  flour  barrel.  If 
the  soap  is  all  right  it's  thick  like  jelly,  and 
I'd  much  rather  have  it  than  the  soap  you 
buy.  What  I  make  in  this  kittle  will  run 
me  a  year." 

I  could  see  that  the  recent  flood  had  been 
up  in  the  yard,  but  it  had  not  reached  the 
house.  "The  floods  are  the  worst  thing 
there  is  about  this  country,"  the  woman 
declared.  "Now  this  year  the  big  slues  in 
the  fields  won't  dry  out  ah  summer,  we've 
had  sich  an  overflow;  and  we  couldn't  git 
our  garden  broke  up  till  a  week  ago.  I 
think  potatoes  had  ought  to  be  planted  in 
the  dark  o'  the  moon  to  do  real  well,  and 
a  heap  o'  people  talk  thataway;  but  with 
the  water  comin'  up  hyar  like  it  does  you 
have  to  plant  when  you  can.  I  was  raised 
in  Kentucky,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  we 
got  kind  of  a  queer  climate  hyar.  Some- 
times it  turns  in  pretty  dry,  and  then  agin 
thars  too  much  rain." 

When  I  returned  to  Cairo  it  was  evening, 
and  the  flooded  bottoms  werQ  vocal  with 
strange  pipings,  gutturals,  croakings  and 
mutterings.  All  the  swamp  creatures  were 
rejoicing  in  the  abounding  water  and  were 
singing  their  weird  songs  cf  contentment. 


Why  the  Japanese  are  enduring  on  the  march 
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MISTAKES   OF   THE   AMATEUR   DOG 
HANDLER 

By  J.   H.  TUCKERMAN 


UNTIL  some  one  shall  invent  a  dog- 
less  device  for  hunting  game  birds, 
there  seems  little  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  annual  waste  of  canine  raw 
material,  due  to  the  experiments  of  the 
amateur,  will  not  go  on  in  its  present  dis- 
tressing proportions.  Wherein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  amateur's  almost  invariable 
failure  to  make  a  good,  or  even  a  passably 
useful  field  dog  from  highly  bred  and  care- 
fully selected  stock,  is  a  problem  which 
the  writer,  as  an  amateur— possibly  less 
capable,  but  assuredly  no  less  earnest  than 
the  average — has  sacrificed  many  unfortu- 
nate puppies  in  an  effort  to  solve. 

The  treatise  of  the  learned  dog  professor 
makes  the  task  of  bringing  up  a  puppy 
in  the  way  he  should  go  so  pleasingly 
simple,  that  failure  seems  little  less  than 
criminal.  After  reading  a  chapter  from  the 
average  text-book  of  one  of  these  professors 
nothing  seems  easier,  more  delightful  to 
contemplate  than  the  education  of  the 
young  dog  who  has  just  arrived  by  the 
morning's  express,  and  is  already  shivering 
in  ecstatic  eagerness  for  his  lessons  to  begin. 
It  has  all  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science 
— by  the  maker  of  the  text-book.  There 
he  is — the  soft,  pliant,  pliable  puppy,  ready 
to  be  molded  to  the  touch;  to  be  fashioned 
deftly  and  surely  into  the  finished  field 
article.  "After  he  has  been  taught  the 
necessity  of  prompt  obedience,"  the  treatise 
explains  with  its  easy  assurance,  "the  young 
dog  may  be  taken  into  the  field  and  his  edu- 
cation continued  among  the  surroundings 
that  are  to  mean  so  much  to  him  in  his  sub- 
sequent career."  And  in  the  meantime 
the  amateur  is  likely  to  die  of  apoplexy  and 
the  young  dog  of  old  age. 

For  the  sake  of  the  amateur,  whose  lack 
of  practical  experience  compels  him  to 
bring  up  his  pupil  on  the  Chautauqua 
scheme  of  higher  education,  it  seems  al- 
most a  pity  that  the  text-book  writer  has 
not  fathomed  the  depths  of  the  average 
novice's  ignorance.  A  list  of  canine 
"don'ts"  alphabetically  grouped,  would 
prove   invaluable.     And    the   greatest    of 


these  the  wise  man  cries  is,  "don't  attempt 
to  train  your  own  dog."  No  doubt  it  is 
vastly  satisfying  to  shoot  over  a  thoroughly 
broken  dog,  versed  in  all  the  niceties  of  his 
profession,  and  to  realize  that  you  have 
made  him  yourself,  but  for  every  such  ac- 
complished performer,  there  are  hundreds 
of  forlorn  incompetents — superb  but  sorry 
specimens  of  dogdom,  whose  royally  in- 
herited talents  have  gone  for  naught — the 
victims  of  the  amateur.  To  his  efforts 
must  be  attributed  the  great  horde  of  four- 
legged  failures,  the  aristocratic  canine  no- 
bodies, that  overrun  the  country.  If  there 
is  one  spectacle  more  sorrowful  than  that  of 
a  great  strapping  setter  or  pointer  doomed 
to  spend  his  days  in  a  city  house,  and  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  a  lap-dog,  it  is  that 
of  the  same  pointer  or  setter  with  his  field 
education  half  finished.  Only  the  man 
who  has  looked  forward  through  a  year  of 
grind  to  two  weeks' field  shooting  can  un- 
derstand how  many  vacations  have  been  ab- 
solutely spoiled  by  one  of  these  illiterate 
field-dogs.  The  South — Virginia,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas — are  full  of  them.  And 
each  one  of  them  stands  as  a  shaggy  tat- 
tered monument  to  an  outing  lost.  The 
North  has  erected  them. 

The  Southerner  may  not  be  more  com- 
petent to  handle  a  sporting  dog,  but  he  can 
have  a  better  time,  be  less  annoyed,  and 
kill  more  birds  over  an  inferior  one,  than 
can  his  Northern  brother. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  forms  of 
ignorance  and  bad  manners  which  these 
amateur  specimens  betray,  that  one  falters 
at  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  and  is  tempted  to  dismiss  the 
subject  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
the  amateur  is  temperamentally  and  funda- 
mentally unfit  to  teach  a  dog.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  correct  con- 
clusion in  hundreds  of  cases.  Dogs  are 
curiously  susceptible  to  that  vague  quality 
in  a  man's  make-up  known  as  magnetism, 
and  they  respond  to  it  more  sympatheti- 
cally even  than  children  do.  The  freckle- 
faced,  barefoot  boy  can  whistle  the  haughti- 
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est  aristocrat  away  from  the  most  luxurious 
quarters  so  long  as  he  possesses  it,  and  the 
amateur  without  it  is  seriously  handi- 
capped at  the  very  outset.  The  man  who 
looks  primarily  on  a  dog  as  a  machine 
which,  when  properly  wound  up,  will  run 
out  a  given  number  of  rods  ahead  of  him 
and  find  birds,  is  sure  to  find  himself  in 
difificulties  when  he  attempts  to  set  the 
mechanism  in  motion  the  first  time.  With- 
out laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  theory  of  the  bond  of  friendship 
which  exists  between  a  man  and  his  dumb 
beast,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
amateur,  to  be  successful,  must  bestow 
considerably  more  affection  and  sympathy 
upon  his  dog  than  either  an  automobile  or 
a  gasoline  launch  requires.  But  even  when 
this  bond  of  friendship  and  understanding 
exists — and  in  a  marked  degree— it  does  not 
necessarily  insure  success.  Very  frequent- 
ly it  happens  that  the  would-be  trainer 
possesses,  in  common  with  his  pupil,  a  trait 
which  the  Southerner  calls  in  his  dogs, 
"hard  headed."  Experienced  handlers — 
nine  in  every  ten  of  them — will  tell  you 
that  they  prefer  a  hard-headed  puppy  to 
one  that  is  readily  amenable  to  discipline. 
He  makes  a  more  useful  animal  in  the  end, 
is  faster,  has  more  courage  and  stamina, 
and  is  stancher.  But  when  the  instructor 
and  the  pupil  are  both  hard-headed,  the 
combination  is  one  to  be  shunned.  One 
may  be  over-lenient  with  either  a  dog  or  a 
horse,  but  there  is  a  diplomatic  middle 
ground  on  which  both  may  meet  with 
honor.  The  horseman  calls  it  "jollying," 
and  it  can  be  applied  to  the  puppy  as  ad- 
vantageously as  to  the  colt.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  novice  spend  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine  trying  to 
make  a  young  puppy  work  through  it.  At 
first  the  puppy  looked  upon  his  master's 
strange  gesticulations  in  mild  curiosity, 
doubtless  feeling  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
that  the  performance  was  one  kindly  ar- 
ranged for  his  benefit,  but  as  the  calis- 
thenics grew  more  violent,  and  the  remarks 
more  personally  profane,  he  grew  mentally 
disturbed  and  dejected,  and  shrank  farther 
and  farther  within  himself.  And  when  the 
novice,  finally  losing  his  temper,  tossed  him 
bodily  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  weeks 
were  required  to  regain  the  puppy's  con- 
fidence, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
felt  the  same  respect  for  his  master  again. 


The  tactful  jollier  would  have  tried  "hie- 
ing" his  pupil  into  the  gully  first,  and  failing 
in  that,  he  would  have  crawled  into  the 
place  himself,  and  the  puppy  would  have 
followed  out  of  curiosity.  It  is  overdo- 
ing quite  as  much  as  overlooking  the  ap- 
parently trivial  details  that  is  likely  to 
nullify  the  amateur's  most  painstaking 
effort. 

The  attempt  to  teach  a  youngster  to 
stand  stanchly — that  elementary  and  yet 
absolutely  essential  detail  of  field  work — 
seems  to  bring  about  more  frequently  and 
more  completely  than  all  other  courses 
combined,  the  undoing  of  the  novice  and 
the  demoralization  of  his  pupil.  The  num- 
ber of  law-abiding  citizens,  respected  and 
looked  up  to  by  their  neighbors,  who  have 
jeopardized  their  hopes  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection over  this  one  point  in  a  puppy's 
schooling,  fortunately  will  never  be  known. 
How  pitifully  inadequate  becomes  the  most 
cherished  morsel  of  profanity  to  express 
the  emotions  of  the  amateur  as  he  reels 
through  briers  and  barbed  wires  after  the 
young  dog  that  has  just  run  in  upon  a 
covey  of  quail,  and  is  now  crashing  through 
the  bushes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  firm 
in  his  riotous  resolve  to  put  up  each  single 
bird  separately  before  he  pauses  for  breath. 
And  yet:  "when  the  pupil  has  been  taught 
not  to  run  in  and  put  up  his  birds,"  is  the 
way  the  expert  disposes  of  the  subject. 

Of  course,  there  are  devices  to  assist  the 
trainer  in  impressing  forcibly  upon  the 
pupil  this  particular  error  of  his  ways — 
there  are  the  spike  collar  and  the  check  cord 
and  the  choke  collar,  but  each  of  these  is 
a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  amateur.  When  the  trainer  con- 
cedes to  himself  that  he  cannot  handle  his 
dog  without  some  such  device,  the  invari- 
able tendency  is  to  overwork  it.  To  pun- 
ish a  dog  as  he  should  be  punished,  without 
malice  or  anger,  or  too  much  mercy,  is  an 
art  not  often  native  to  the  novice.  Too 
frequently  he  is  inclined  to  make  a  personal 
aff'air  of  any  little  misunderstanding  which 
may  arise  between  his  pupil  and  himself, 
and  to  let  his  own  grievance  influence  him 
in  meting  out  the  measure  of  punishment. 
Even  a  young  dog  seems  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  chastisement  that  is  adminis- 
tered calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  one 
that  is  inspired  by  anger  and  a  desire  to  in- 
flict pain.      In  his  method  of  reproving  a 
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dog,  the  professional  can  give  many  valua- 
ble points  to  the  amateur.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  paid  handler  whip  a  hard-headed 
pointer  until  he  had  to  desist  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  but  he  did  it  in  such  a  matter- 
of-fact,  unemotional  fashion,  with  no  dis- 
play of  temper,  that  the  culprit  seemed  to 
cherish  no  ill-will  toward  him,  nor  to  be 
unduly  cowed. 

Out  of  the  writer's  own  sorrowful  list 
of  canine  failures,  no  name  seems  to  stand 
out  quite  so  prominently  as  oflfering  an  ex- 
ample of  injudicious  punishment  as  that 
of  Prussic  Acid  Bill.  Apart  from  all  the 
others,  with  their  failings  and  their  virtues, 
Prussic  Acid  Bill  stands  alone  in  grand  and 
melancholy  isolation.  Time  has  softened 
the  grievousness  of  Bill's  oiTenses,  until  he 
poses  in  the  shadowy  aisles  of  memory  al- 
most as  a  martyr.  He  was  the  victim  of 
not  one,  but  many  amateurs,  and  each  left 
the  mark  of  his  particular  incompetency 
upon  him.  When  in  the  sliding  scale  of 
his  renown  he  passed  into  the  writer's 
possession,  he  had  acquired — aside  from 
his  deadly  poisonous  surname — the  ability 
to  commit  every  offense  recognized  in  the 
canine  penal  code.  Like  most  of  the 
world's  conspicuous  failures,  he  began  life 
with  unusual  promise  of  a  brilliant  career. 
He  was  a  fine,  upstanding,  black  pointer, 
fashioned  in  a  heroic  mold,  with  great 
sinewy  folds  of  muscle  rippling  over  his 
massive  frame  Hke  those  of  a  gladiator. 
His  nose  was  as  delicate  and  sensitive  as  a 
photographic  film,  and  his  head  was  ada- 
mantine. Bill  was  a  little  more  than  a  year 
old  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  first  ama- 
teur; prior  to  that  his  yard  training  had 
been  undertaken  by  another  novice^the 
one  who  originally  owned  him.  He  was 
fairly  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  and  when  it  pleased  his 
royal  whim,  he  would  obey  an  ordinary 
command  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
When  it  came  to  field  work,  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  sport  with  a  zest  that  in 
two  weeks  reduced  his  amateur  owner  to 
the  verge  of  nervous  prostration.  Neither 
the  winged  flight  of  quail,  nor  the  elusive 
swiftness  of  the  rabbit  disconcerted  him. 
Fur  and  feather  were  alike  to  him.  He 
was  impervious  to  spike  or  choke  collar,  to 
a  caress  or  a  curse.  One  of  his  owners  in- 
sisted, in  fact,  that  Bill  actually  gloried  in 
the  pain  they  inflicted,  as  affording  a  keener 


zest  to  the  chase  when  once  he  had  escaped 
them.  Sometimes  he  would  devote  half  a 
day  to  one  covey  alone;  putting  up  each 
separate  bird  again  and  again,  until  they 
took  to  the  trees  as  a  final  refuge.  In  the 
end,  his  owner  took  to  shooting  him.  It 
would  surprise,  and  no  doubt  shock,  a 
great  many  people,  could  they  know  the 
number  of  men  who  not  only  practice  but 
recommend  this  gentle  curative;  men, 
moreover,  who  would  be  the  first  to  resent 
an  accusation  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
thought  of  deliberately  shooting  a  dog  is 
in  itself  shocking,  but  when  a  wayward  pu- 
pil has  come  to  understand  and  repeatedly 
to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  do  as  he  pleases  when  once  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  master's  whip,  some  very 
definite  and  immediate  shock  is  needed. 
Like  whisky,  however,  it  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  emergencies,  and 
only  then  when  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
Number  ten  shot  at  eighty  yards  cannot 
injure  a  dog  even  slightly,  and  very  often 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  means  at  hand  of 
conveying  a  message  to  him.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Bill,  his  amateur  owner  did  not 
restrict  his  range  to  eighty  yards,  nor  his 
shot  to  number  ten.  The  result  was  the 
inevitable  one.  After  Bill  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  punctured  he  began  blinking 
his  birds,  and  if  there  is  one  form  of  dog 
insanity  more  difficult  to  cope  with  than 
gun  shyness  it  is  bird  shyness.  Having 
come  to  associate  the  smell  of  birds  with 
the  hot  and  feverish  eruption  which  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  his  anatomy,  so  soon 
after  the  scent  had  reached  him,  he  un- 
doubtedly put  the  two  together  and  decided 
wisely  to  retire  while  there  was  yet  time. 
It  was  at  this  critical  period  in  his  fortunes 
that  he  passed  into  the  writer's  hands. 
Oddly  enough,  the  frequent  bombardments 
he  had  been  subjected  to  had  not  seriously 
affected  his  spirits  except  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward game  birds.  The  hunting  fever  still 
burned  fiercely  within  him,  and  the  sight  of 
a  shotgun  filled  him  with  unaffected  hilarity. 
Togo  to  the  other  extreme  and  encour- 
age him  in  flushing  his  birds,  obviously 
seemed  the  thing  to  do.  His  nose  was  so 
good  that  numberless  opportunities  were 
offered  his  new  owner.  Curiously  enough. 
Bill  refused  to  be  encouraged.  He  seemed  to 
find,  in  fact,  almost  as  great  pleasure  in 
running  from  a  covey  as  he  had  previously 
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taken  in  running  after  it.  There  was 
something  indeed  of  bHthe  gayety  in  the 
way  he  would  turn  tail  upon  a  covey  and 
flee  when  the  scent  became  too  strong.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  resisted  a  temptation 
that  had  once  been  too  great  for  him,  and 
that  he  realized  it  and  exulted  in  his  new- 
found strength.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  which  this  new  perform- 
ance and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  enacted 
had  upon  the  mind  and  morals  of  his  new 
owner.  After  a  month  of  it,  the  reservoir 
of  the  amateur's  patience  gave  way  with 
a  sudden,  three-dram,  smokeless  crash. 
When  Bill  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
of  surprise,  his  attitude  suggested  the  per- 
tinent if  profane  query:    "Where  am  I  at 

now?     I  catch   h if  I  do,  and  1  catch 

h- if     I   don't."     Almost    immediately 

thereafter  he  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
became  the  medium  for  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  left  him  in  the  end  only  a  little 
more  demoralized  than  were  the  experi- 
menters. As  the  inspiration  of  that  sad, 
old  lament,  "what  might  have  been," 
Prussic  Acid  Bill,  with  his  marvelous  tal- 
ents, stands  alone. 

If  not  in  justification,  at  least  in  exten- 
uation of  the  novice's  failures,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  many  cases,  he  does  not  take 
his  pupil  in  hand  early  enough.  And  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  city  amateur.  A 
very  young  dog  is  always  a  nuisance,  and 
frequently  an  impossibility,  in  a  town 
house.  His  owner  is  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  turn  him  over  to  a  suburban  farm- 
er, or  board  him  in  some  city  stable  or 
canine  lodging-house,  and  what  should 
prove  the  most  invaluable  period  of  his 
schooling  days  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
It  is  impossible  to  begin  too  early.  More 
and  more  it  is  becoming  the  practice  to 
take  puppies  into  the  field  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  make  their  way  through 
the  stubble,  and  to  combine  their  elemen- 
tary instruction  with  the  serious  work  that 
is  before  them.  Pre-natal  influence,  long 
recognized  by  the  breeders  of  cross-country 
horses,  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  making  of 
a  hunter,  is  being  taken  up  more  and  more 
each  year  by  dog  men.  Bitches  in  whelp 
are  being  shot  over  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  their 
young.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  seri- 
ously handicapped  the  amateur's  dog  must 


be  in  any  attempt  to  compete  with  these 
youngsters  who  have  more  than  the  entire 
span  of  his  life  the  start  of  him.  Frequent- 
ly he  does  not  learn  the  difference  between 
a  cover  and  a  macadamized  court  until  he 
is  nine  months  or  a  year  old. 

Either  because  he  is  over  eager  to  make 
a  good  score,  or  because  the  struggle  with 
his  pupil  has  exhausted  his  patience  and 
his  philosophy,  the  novice  is  seldom  thor- 
ough. When  his  pupil  has  reached  a  point 
where  he  can  find  birds,  and  will  hold  them 
long  enough  for  the  guns  to  come  up,  the 
amateur  is  generally  willing  to  compromise, 
and  let  the  young  dog  do  as  he  pleases  after 
both  barrels  have  been  fired.  And  the 
young  dog  invariably  chooses  to  break  shot 
and  flush  every  bird  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
yards. 

There  are  many  experienced  field  shots 
who  contend  that  dropping  shot  is  alto- 
gether a  superfluous  accomplishment,  but 
if  they  would  keep  a  record  of  the  number 
of  birds  an  eager  excited  dog  will  put  up 
at  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  which  escape 
without  even  being  shot  at,  they  would 
probably  modify  their  views  on  this  point. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  teach  a  bold-hearted 
puppy  to  restrain  himself  when  he  sees  a 
bird  either  fall  or  get  away,  and  no  doubt 
it  robs  him  of  a  share  in  the  sport  he  feels 
he  is  justly  entitled  to,  but  when  he  has 
once  been  taught  to  hold  fast — as  the  ex- 
pert would  say — his  owner  will  find  that  he 
will  lose  his  patience  less  frequently  and 
will  have  a  bigger  bag  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
To  slip  a  break  collar  with  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  rope  attached  over  a  dog's  head 
while  he  is  on  a  point  and  let  him  lunge  to 
the  end  of  it  when  the  shells  are  exploded, 
has  a  decided  tendency  to  cool  his  enthusi- 
asm without  breaking  his  spirit.  The  as- 
sertion has  frequently  been  made  that  a 
man  does  not  have  to  be  a  good  shot  him- 
self to  train  a  field  dog,  but  it  does  not 
sound  quite  reasonable.  A  setter  or  a 
pointer  soon  comes  to  realize  that  the  game 
he  seeks  with  such  unquestionc^ble  zeal  is 
ever  beyond  his  reach,  and  that  the  only 
way  it  can  be  brought  down  is  by  his 
master's  gun.  And  when — through  poor 
shooting — this  means  fails,  after  he  has 
found  his  birds  with  infinite  patience  and 
skill,  one  cannot  expect  him  to  feel  an 
abiding  confidence  in  his  master. 
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AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  EXAMPLE  OF  THE   INGRATITUDE 
OF  REPUBLICS 

By  LYNN  TEW  SPRAGUE 


ONE  stormy  summer  day  in  the  year 
1759  a  certain  prosperous  English 
merchant,  who  was  a  large  ship- 
owner in  the  American  trade,  stood  with 
a  party  of  friends  on  the  Cumberland  coast 
watching  a  fishing  yawl  handled  by  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  which  was  beating 
up  against  a  stiff  squall  to  make  harbor. 
That  the  young  skipper  could  bring  his 
small  craft  in  seemed  much  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  the  group  of  gentlemen;  but  as 
they  were  speculating  on  the  chances,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Scotch  gardener  of  a 
neighboring  estate,  who,  after  a  glance 
seaward,  said  to  the  merchant,  "That's 
my  boy,  John  Paul,  conning  the  boat,  Mr. 
Younger;  he'll  fetch  her  in  all  right;  this 
isn't  much  of  a  squall  for  him." 

It  was  indeed  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
fetch  her  in  he  did,  as  afterward,  in  spite 
of  the  obtuseness  of  early  American  states- 
men, the  jealousy  of  fellow  officers,  the 
stupidity  of  French  authorities  and  the 
contempt  for  his  humble  birth  of  those 
born  to  place  and  power,  he  achieved  the 
seemingly  impossible  and  won  for  himself, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles,  the 
most  heroic,  picturesque  and  romantic 
fame  recorded  in  the  fascinating  annals  of 
the  sea. 

The  cottage  of  Paul's  Highland  mother 
and  Scotch  gardener  father  was  situated 
very  close  to  the  coast,  and  the  first  music 
to  fall  on  his  baby  ears  was  the  deep  note 
of  the  breakers  dashing  against  the  rocky 
slopes  of  CriflFel.  So  precipitous  the  coast, 
so  deep  the  channel  to  the  Solway,  that 
vessels  under  full  sail  passed  within  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  beach,  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  officers  could  sometimes  be 
heard  from  the  cottage  door.  Every  boy 
of  romantic  temper  responds  to  the  call  of 
the  sea,  and  to  young  Paul,  intrepid  and 
impetuous,  breathing  its  majesty  with  its 
mists,  it  was  a  veritable  parent.  His 
scant  boyhood  was  passed  for  the  most 


part  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore.  He  or- 
ganized his  playmates  into  crews;  he 
thundered  commands  through  paper  trum- 
pets; he  spoke  the  vernacular  of  the  ocean. 
At  ten  the  indomitable  will,  unflinching 
courage,  unfailing  resource  of  the  man  were 
already  distinguishable  in  the  child.  He 
would  brook  no  superior  among  the  boys 
of  his  village;  he  was  the  best  swimmer, 
the  most  daring  sailor  and  in  every  urchin 
fight  a  victor.  To  a  meager  education 
at  a  parish  school  he  added  much  by  such  a 
love  of  everything  connected  with  the  sea 
as  sent  him  to  the  reading  of  its  voyages 
and  tales,  and  failing  these,  even  as  a  child, 
to  works  on  navigation. 

There  is  something  strikingly  fitting  in 
the  well-authenticated  anecdote  of  the 
discovery  of  a  great  admiral  in  the  thick 
of  ocean's  perils  by  a  marine  merchant  who 
was  moved  to  exclaim,  "  I  must  have  that 
boy;   he  belongs  to  the  sea." 

And  so  it  was,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
John  Paul  shipped  as  a  master's  appren- 
tice on  one  of  Mr.  Younger's  vessels,  to  be- 
come a  mate  at  sixteen,  a  chief  mate  at 
nineteen  and  master  of  a  full-rigged  ship  at 
twenty-one.  Before  he  was  of  age,  and 
while  part  owner  and  chief  mate  of  a  ship 
called  The  King  George,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  slave  trade,  in  partnership 
with  the  master  of  the  ship;  but  from  a 
cruel  traffic,  which  by  a  strange  anomaly 
laid  the  foundation  for  many  a  New  Eng- 
land fortune  afterward  largely  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  retired  in  dis- 
gust after  a  second  voyage,  with  a  profit, 
however,  of  a  thousand  guineas.  For  a 
few  months  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  enthusiastic  and  fiery  tempers  are 
never  linked  with  penurious  ways,  and  the 
prodigal  Paul,  though  favored  often  with 
windfalls,  was  almost  always  poor.  He 
was  never  an  ostentatious  spendthrift,  but 
his  generosity  was  bountiful  and  money 
the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts.     It  was  a 
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picturesque  age  when  quick  communication 
and  the  spread  of  general  knowledge  had 
not  reduced  the  whole  world  to  something 
of  homogeneity,  and  Captain  Paul,  with  a 
quick  and  eager  mind,  ambitious  of  fortune 
and  of  fame,  fearless  of  fate  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge  and  culture,  made  the  most 
of  varied  opportunities  that  come  to  no 
man  in  these  prosy  days.  The  cunning 
of  wily  traders  in  foreign  ports,  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  those  wild  adventurers  who 
sailed  frail  ships  over  tempestuous  seas, 
the  soft,  luxurious,  ostentatious  culture  of 
tropic  plantations,  helped  to  make  the 
versatile,  many-sided  man.  He  learned 
French  and  Spanish  from  bewitching  Creole 
lips,  as  he  learned  navigation  at  first  hand. 
He  read  voraciously  on  his  long  voyages, 
was  a  student  of  books  as  well  as  men,  and 
while  never  a  roister,  spent  as  he  fought. 
Those  who  picture  him  only  as  the  mad 
fighter  of  the  Revolution,  quixotic  and  vi- 
sionary, are  to  learn  of  a  handsome,  graceful 
and  accomplished  man  who  took  his  place 
easily  with  cultivated  gentlemen  of  the 
colonial  regime.  Nor  was  it  merely  that 
he  was  brave  and  able  and  cultured;  he 
had  a  genius  for  the  picturesque  and  un- 
usual, and  Fate,  balking  him  often,  seemed 
at  times  to  lend  a  fantastic  light  to  his  wild 
exploits.  His  manner  of  obtaining  his  first 
command  was  characteristic  of  his  roman- 
tic life. 

Returning  home  from  the  West  Indies 
after  his  voyages  as  a  slaver,  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out  on  the  ship  on  which  he 
had  taken  passage.  The  captain  and 
mate  died,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  a  few 
sick  men,  but  John  Paul,  defying  the  fever 
as  he  defied  every  enemy,  would  never  go 
below  except  to  aid  the  suffering,  but 
spent  his  days  in  the  rigging.  In  the  end 
he  took  command  of  the  ship  and  brought 
her  into  port  with  a  crew  of  five  men.  The 
owners  of  the  brig  allowed  him  summary 
salvage  and  made  him  master  of  their 
finest  full-rigged  ship.  As  captain  of  this 
vessel  he  made  three  full  voyages  from 
Whitehaven,  her  home  port,  to  Virginia 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  voyages  that,  having  a  difficulty  with 
a  burly,  mutinous  mulatto  of  the  crew, 
he  knocked  the  man  down  with  a  belaying 
pin.  Some  weeks  after  the  man  died,  and 
Captain  Paul  on  his  return  to  Whitehaven 
was  arrested  for  murder.    This  incident 


was  formerly  made  much  of,  by  a  class  of 
English  writers  who  were  fond  of  portray- 
ing Paul  Jones  as  merely  a  ruthless  pirate, 
a  brigand  of  the  sea.  But  an  English  jury 
summarily  acquitted  him.  He  testified  in 
his  own  behalf  with  the  frankness  and 
fearlessness  of  his  nature.  When  asked  if 
he  had  not  used  more  force  than  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  discipline,  he  answered: 
"May  it  please  this  honorable  court,  I  may 
say  that  it  became  necessary  to  strike  a 
mutinous  sailor.  Whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  commanding  officer  to 
strike  a  seaman,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
strike  with  a  weapon.  I  may  say  that  the 
necessity  to  strike  carries  with  it  the  neces- 
sity to  kill  or  completely  disable  the  muti- 
neer. I  had  two  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in 
my  belt  and  could  easily  have  shot  him. 
I  struck  with  a  belaying  pin  in  preference, 
because  I  hoped  I  might  subdue  him  with- 
out killing  him."  Later  in  life  Paul  Jones  •- 
threw  overboard  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  on 
every  American  war  vessel  he  took  com- 
mand of,  and  treated  his  fighting  sailors 
with  a  regard  and  consideration  unknown 
in  those  rough  times. 

Captain  Paul  made  one  voyage  in  his 
ship  to  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  then 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  there 
occurred  one  of  those  exceptional  events 
in  a  life  very  full  of  such,  which  seemed 
destined  to  wean  him  from  the  sea.  His 
older  brother  William  had  been  adopted 
by  a  distant  relative  by  the  name  of  Jones, 
a  Virginia  planter  who,  dying,  left  his 
adopted  son  a  considerable  estate.  An- 
choring in  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock 
on  one  of  his  West  Indian  voyages.  Captain 
Paul  found  this  brother,  William  Jones, 
dying,  after  having  executed  a  will  which 
gave  his  plantation  with  its  slaves  to  his 
seafaring  brother,  on  condition  that  the 
beneficiary  should  reside  there  and  take 
the  name  of  Jones.  And  so  it  was  that 
Captain  Paul,  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  distinguished  officers  among  the  cap- 
tains of  the  English  merchant  marine  serv- 
ice, became  John  Paul  Jones,  a  gentleman 
planter  of  Virginia. 

Possessed  now  of  ample  leisure  and  of 
ample  means,  born  with  exceptional  intel- 
lectual gifts,  an  iron  will,  a  lion's  courage, 
and  a  spirit  as  adventuresome  as  that  of 
a  Viking  of  old,  his  experience  on  stormy 
seas  and  in  a  hundred  foreign  ports  made 
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him  at  twenty-eight  the  most  masterful 
and  many-sided  of  men.  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  learning  and  distinction,  and 
though  self-educated,  had  so  ordered  his 
studies  as  to  appear  to  advantage  among 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  He  spoke  per- 
fect French,  then  the  language  of  fashion, 
he  was  handsome  in  person,  and  long  au- 
thority had  given  him  a  commanding 
presence.  He  took  his  place  at  once  in  the 
best  circles  of  aristocratic  Virginia,  and 
for  two  years  lived  the  romantic  life  of  a 
Southern  planter.  He  dined  with  the  lead- 
ing families.  He  rode,  hunted  and  shot 
with  the  gallants,  and  danced  with  Colonial 
beauties.  He  entertained  in  the  lavish, 
hospitable  style  of  the  old  South,  taking 
his  guests  for  long  cruises  up  the  coast  in 
his  schooner  and  showing  to  fine  advantage 
on  his  native  deep.  He  became  the  friend 
of  the  Lees,  Parks,  Hewes,  Pinckneys, 
Washingtons  and  other  families  of  quality. 
It  has  pleased  a  popular  American  novel- 
ist to  print  a  caricature  of  him  as  a  man 
of  pretended  fashion — vulgar,  boastful, 
and  without  taste  or  accomplishments; 
but  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  is  all 
the  other  way.  His  social  attractions  made 
him  a  favorite  everywhere.  He  was  not 
only  the  friend  of  the  versatile  Jefferson, 
but  the  cultured  Morris  "loved  him."  He 
was  received  in  the  best  salons  of  France, 
even  before  his  great  sea  ventures;  his  per- 
sonal charm  is  mentioned  by  such  extremes 
of  judgment  as  those  of  the  fashionable 
Duchess  de  Chartres  and  the  philosophical 
Franklin,  while  the  experienced  and  elegant 
La  Fayette  wrote  of  him  to  General  Wash- 
ington, "He  possesses  far  beyond  any  other 
officer  in  your  service  that  peculiar  aplomb, 
grace  of  manner,  charm  of  person  and  dash 
cf  character,  always  required  to  captivate 
the  French  fancy."  One  event  of  this 
time  unnoticed  by  history  illustrates  the 
fiery  gallantry  of  Jones:  He  had  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  life  of  the  colonies, 
and  shared  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
despotic  measures  of  King  George.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  colonies,  tories  and  whigs, 
seldom  met  without  some  exchange  of  the 
"amenities  of  disdain,"  but  it  is  related 
that  whenever  Captain  Jones  approached  a 
group  the  tone  of  the  tories  was  at  once 
changed  to  perfect  courtesy.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  officers  of  the  crown  was 
bolder   and   more   exasperating.     On   one 


occasion  a  lieutenant  of  a  British  sloop  of 
war  remarked  in  Jones'  presence  that  any 
revolt  could  be  easily  suppressed,  since 
both  the  courage  of  the  men  of  the  colonies 
and  the  virtue  of  the  women  were  known 
to  be  feeble.  Though  surrounded  by 
brother  officers,  Jones  promptly  knocked 
the  offender  down.  He  writes  to  his  friend 
Joseph  Hewes,  the  morning  after,  that  he 
had  "requested  Mr.  Granville  Hearst, 
whom  you  know,  to  act  for  me,  suggesting 
only  that  a  demand  for  satisfaction  would 
be  favorably  considered,  and  that  he  should 
propose  pistols  at  ten  paces.  Place  of 
meeting,  Craney  Island.  Time,  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  other  side."  But  Jones 
heard  no  more  of  this  affair,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  though  he  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  dueling  code  was  professed  by  every 
gentleman,  and  always  held  himself  ready 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  on  the  field  of 
honor,  his  skill  with  pistol  and  sword  was 
so  well  known  that  no  antagonist  ever 
chose  to  meet  him.  Captain  Jones  was 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Buell  remarked,  "any  kind 
of  a  fighting  man." 

But  stirring  times  were  at  hand.  While 
he  was  leading  the  elegant  life  of  a  Virginia 
planter  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was 
declared,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
Jones,  he  at  once  offered  his  service  to  the 
cause  of  independence.  From  this  time 
his  outward  life  is  a  matter  of  history, 
familiar  to  every  heart  that  thrills  with 
patriotism. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  not  to  follow 
a  redoubtable  hero  through  the  fortunes 
of  a  desperate  war  where,  always  over- 
matched, always  obstructed,  always  mis- 
understood, he  yet  won  so  brilliant  a  fame. 
To  read  of  his  first  efforts  for  a  command 
is  almost  heartrending.  He  was  still  young, 
yet  he  knew  the  sea  as  few  men  knew 
it.  He  had  commanded  full-rigged  ships 
manned  by  mixed  and  mutinous  crews, 
he  had  fought  pirates  in  tropic  seas,  he  had 
proved  his  mettle,  his  courage  and  his 
patriotism,  and  he  possessed  the  qualities 
to  command  love  no  less  than  obedience. 
He  was  already  an  authority  on  naviga- 
tion, before  whom  a  commodore  of  British 
fleets  was  mute.  On  his  first  visit  to  France 
a  group  of  the  royal  naval  officers  found 
him  the  highest  authority  on  naval  history 
whom  they  had  ever  met.  He  knew  every 
sea  battle  by  rote  to  the  least  maneuver, 
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and  even  the  armament  and  rigging  of 
every  ship  engaged.  Yet  somehow  the 
fullest  histories  leave  in  our  minds  the 
picture  only  of  a  desperately  brave  sea- 
fighter  of  indomitable  will  and  impetuous 
dash.  But  he  was  far  more  than  this. 
Braver  man  never  sailed.  But  he  won  his 
fame  by  virtue  of  intellect  and  of  wisdom 
hard  won,  by  cool  calculation  and  a  pre- 
paredness, thorough  if  unapparent. 

Feeling  his  claims  to  be  strong  he  wrote 
at  once  to  Jefferson  and  to  Morris,  "  I  beg 
you  to  keep  my  name  in  memory,  to  call 
upon  me  in  any  capacity  which  your  knowl- 
edge of  my  seafaring  experience  and  your 
opinion  of  my  qualifications  may  dictate." 
For  several  months  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  adviser  to  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, or  was  kept  busy  superintending  the 
construction  of  ships  given  into  the  com- 
mand of  others.  His  counsel  was  invalu- 
able. He  was  really  what  Mr.  Buell  called 
him,  "the  founder  of  the  American  navy." 
Perhaps  if  all  his  advice  had  been  followed 
most  of  the  British  transports  had  never 
landed  on  our  shores,  and  the  Revolution 
might  not  have  required  more  than  a  year. 
But  the  conservative  patriots  considered 
him  "rash."  His  ardent  soul  thirsted  for 
action  on  the  sea.  He  wished  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  waters,  but  an  inde- 
pendent command  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
nied him.  Singly  his  persuasive  eloquence 
won  many  of  the  leading  men  to  his  favor. 
La  Fayette,  Jefferson,  Morris — all  were  anx- 
ious that  he  be  given  the  chance  he  craved. 
Washington  was  so  won  in  a  personal  in- 
terview that  he  exclaimed :  "Captain  Jones, 
you  have  conceived  the  right  project,  and 
you  are  the  right  man  to  execute  it.  I 
will  at  once  see  the  members  of  the  Marine 
Committee  and  insist  that  you  be  forth- 
with provided  with  the  best  means  at  their 
disposal."  But  with  that  committee  the 
usual  influence  prevailed.  Paul  Jones 
could  obtain  only  a  lieutenancy,  but  as 
such  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
raise  the  national  emblem — the  pine  tree 
and  rattlesnake  flag — over  an  American 
ship  of  war.  There  is  doubt  who  first 
raised  the  stars  and  stripes.  That  honor 
too  has  been  claimed  for  him,  and  if  not " 
justly,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  first  to 
carry  "Old  Glory"  to  victory  on  the  seas, 
and  the  first  to  receive  its  salute  from  a 
European  power. 


Again  and  again,  chiefly  through  the  pig- 
headedness  of  John  Adams,  Paul  Jones 
was  passed  over  for  inferior  men.  Why 
Adams  so  opposed  him  does  not  seem  clear. 
Some  have  referred  his  attitude  to  his  jeal- 
ousy for  so  many  high  commands  falling  to 
Virginia,  as  against  New  England.  But 
perhaps  as  much  as  anything  it  was  owing 
to  a  private  dislike  arising  from  the  memory 
of  one  of  Paul  Jones'  repartees,  for  Jones 
with  all  the  rest  was  a  wit  and  a  master 
of  retort.  Now  Adams  prided  himself  upon 
being  a  linguist,  and  Jones  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Adams'  mastery  of  the 
language  then  universally  used  by  dip- 
lomats, replied  that  it  "was  fortunate  for 
the  colonies  that  Mr.  Adams'  political  senti- 
ments were  less  English  than  his  French." 
With  characteristic  patience  and  patriot- 
ism he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hewes:  "I  am  sorry 
Mr.  Adams  holds  a  poor  opinion  of  me,  but 
I  am  here  to  serve  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  not  to  promote  the  fortune  of  Paul 
Jones.  If  by  devotion  to  the  one  I  can 
secure  the  other,  well  and  good;  but  if 
either  must  wait,  let  it  be  my  fortune." 

At  length,  in  1776,  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  little  ship  of  war  of  only  fourteen 
guns,  and  in  a  short  cruise  captured  sixteen 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  and  rendered  by  his 
boldness  and  dash  the  first  effective  naval 
service  to  the  nation.  He  even  made  a 
spirited  descent  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia,  liberating  and  carrying  away  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  confined  there.  He 
was  then  allowed  to  put  to  sea  again  with 
two  small  vessels,  and  in  a  cruise  that 
lasted  only  thirty-three  days  captured 
seven  other  ships,  two  of  which  had  as  car- 
goes stores  destined  for  ^the  British  forts, 
which  were  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
Washington's  little  army.  All  that  had 
been  accomplished  by  our  infant  navy  up 
to  this  time  had  been  a  failure  and  dis- 
grace. Paul  Jones,  as  a  late  recognition  of 
his  services,  was  now  given  command  of  the 
Ranger,  which  had  a  battery  of  twenty  long 
six-pounders,  and  on  October  31,  1777,  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with  a  crew 
of  picked  men,  "the  best  crew  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  believe  the  best  crew  afloat— 
nearly  all  native  Americans."  During  his 
two  short  cruises  Lord  Dunmore's  British 
command  had  burned  his  plantation  and 
stolen  his  slaves — sending  them  to  the 
Jamaica  plantations.    His  ardent  soul  was 
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fanned  to  a  white  heat  by  this  outrage,  but 
with  noble  and  unselfish  patriotism  and 
humanity  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hewes: 
"This  is,  of  course,  the  fortune  of  war. 
.  .  .  .  I  do  not  complain  of  that  [his 
personal  losses],  but  I  most  sadly  deplore 
the  fate  of  my  poor  negroes.  The  plan- 
tation was  to  them  a  home,  not  a  place 
of  bondage.  For  this  cruelty  to  these  in- 
nocent, harmless  people  1  hope  some  time, 
somehow,  to  find  opportunity  to  exact  a 
reckoning." 

But  he  was  now  fairly  embarked  with 
the  Ranger  upon  that  marvelous  career 
known  to  every  schoolboy.  He  carried 
the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  to 
France,  and  then  with  characteristic  spirit 
sailed  directly  for  the  enemy's  coast.  He 
proposed  attacking  where  least  expected 
and  where  most  terrifying,  a  plan  the  mere 
mention  of  which  had  appalled  "the  politi- 
cal skippers"  at  home.  History  tells  of 
the  brilliant  success  and  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  this  cruise.  He  captured 
large  quantities  of  the  enemy's  shipping. 
He  made  bold  descents  on  land.  He  har- 
assed the  shores  of  the  British  Isles  and 
spread  terror  on  the  adjacent  seas.  His 
chivalrous  heart  prompted  him  to  redeem 
at  his  personal  cost  the  silver  plate  which 
his  crew  had  taken  from  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  he  restored  it  to  its 
owner.  He  made  a  bold  but  futile  at- 
tempt under  the  guise  of  night  to  capture 
the  British  war-ship  Drake  while  she  lay 
in  harbor.  Meeting  her  afterward  at  sea 
he  closed  at  once,  though  his  antagonist 
was  of  superior  size  and  armament.  It 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  des- 
perate actions  ever  fought  on  sea,  but  the 
genius  and  fighting  qualities  of  Paul  Jones 
compelled  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
British  ship  of  war  to  strike  her  colors  to 
an  inferior  foe.  This  victory  amazed  the 
world.  Yet  on  his  return  Paul  Jones  was 
compelled  to  wait  and  beg  before  he  ob- 
tained his  next  command,  a  little  squadron 
of  three  vessels,  the  flagship  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Bon  Homme  Richard — old 
and  almost  ready  for  the  wreckers.  In 
her  he  fought  that  terrible  battle  with  the 
British  ship  of  war  Serapis.  Though  his 
enemy  was  much  superior  in  force  and  on  a 
new  ship  in  excellent  condition,  Jones  bore 
down  upon  him  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness.    "It  is  probably  Paul  Jones,"  the 


captain  of  the  Serapis  had  said  as  he  low- 
ered his  glass;  '"if  so,  there  is  work  ahead." 
Work  indeed!  "1  soon  perceived,"  the 
same  officer  reported  afterward  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  "that  it  was  the 
defiance  of  a  man  desperate  enough,  if  he 
could  not  conquer,  to  sink  his  ship  along- 
side." The  battle  commenced  with  a  fu- 
rious cannonade,  but  the  heavy  pieces  of 
the  Serapis  did  great  damage  to  the  more 
feeble  American.  "  Dick, "  said  Paul  Jones 
to  his  second  in  command,  Richard  Dale, 
"his  metal  is  too  heavy  for. us  in  this  busi- 
ness. He  is  hammering  us  to  pieces.  We 
must  close  with  him.  We  must  get  hold 
of  him."  He  fouled  his  enemy,  and  with 
his  own  hands  helped  lash  the  ships  to- 
gether. It  was  a  fight  to  the  death,  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  annals  of  the 
sea. 

When  the  fire  of  the  enemy  put  an 
officer  out  of  battle,  Paul  Jones,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  those  in  the  fight, 
"sprang  among  the  marines  like  a  tiger 
among  calves.  They  responded  instantly 
to  him  and  were  filled  with  courage."* 
What  soul  does  not  thrill  with  the  memory 
of  his  reply  when  the  British  commander, 
knowing  his  serious  condition,  demanded 
if  he  had  struck?  "Struck!  No!  1  have 
just  begun  to  fight."  One  of  his  own 
ships,  the  captain  of  which  was  afterward 
found  to  be  insane,  turned  its  guns  upon 
the  flagship.  So  desperately  was  the  Rich- 
ard leaking  that  some  of  his  own  officers 
counseled  surrender,  but  as  he  afterward 
said,  he  was  there  for  another  purpose. 
He  "would  never  survive  defeat."  And 
if  ever  disaster  was  turned  to  victory  it  was 
by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Paul  Jones 
in  this  fight.  Indeed  when  the  Serapis 
finally  yielded  to  Jones'  "boarders"  the 
Richard  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  went 
down  with  her  flag  and  her  glorious  scars.f 

*  Writing  afterward  of  the  loss  of  his  flagship,  Jones 
said:  "No  one  was  now  left  aboard  the  Richard  but  our 
dead,  to  whom  I  gave  the  good  old  ship  for  their  coffin  and 
in  her  they  found  a  sublime  sepulcher.  .  .  .  The  very  last 
vestige  mortal  eyes  ever  saw  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
was  the  defiant  waving  of  her  unconquered  and  unstricken 
flag  as  she  went  down."  This  flag  was  presented  to  Jones 
by  the  girls  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  made  it  from  their 
best  silk  gowns.  It  was  the  first  stars  and  stripes  Europe 
ever  saw.  Jones  afterward  apologized  to  one  of  these 
girls  for  losing  their  gift  saying,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  strip 
it  from  the  poor  old  ship  in  her  last  agony."  "You  did 
right,  commodore,"  the  girl  answered;  "the  flag  is  where 
we  wish  it  to  be — flying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  the 
only  ship  that  ever  sunk  in  victory." 

t  In  the  height  of  the  action  the  commodore's  hat  was 
shot  off.  A  middy  at  once  brought  him  another._  "Oh, 
never  mind  the  hat,  West,"  he  said;  "I'll  fight  this  out  in 
my  scalp.     If  ever  we  get  down  to  business  I'll  peel  my 
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He  thought  to  win  new  battles  for  the 
Union  in  the  war-ship  he  had  conquered, 
but  even  she  was  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  another. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Paul  Jones  en- 
tered the  Russian  service  as  an  admiral, 
but  there  jealousy  of  a  foreigner  prevented 
his  accomplishing  much,  and  he  soon  re- 
tired on  a  promised  pension  which  he  never 
received.  His  American  friends  had  for 
the  most  part  forgotten  him,  his  French 
friends  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
Revolution,  For  a  few  years  he  lived  in 
poverty  and  ill  health  in  Paris,  and  died 
alone  in  1792,  only  forty-five  years  of  age, 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  ingratitude 
of  republics.  Even  the  recent  discovery 
of  his  remains  is  due  to  the  private  means 
and  interest  of  an  American  ambassador. 

The  effect  of  the  capture  of  the  Serapis, 
a  first-class  British  ship  of  war,  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  in  our  day.  England's  navy 
was  admitted  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  combined  navies  of  Europe.  The 
mere  terror  of  her  fleets  gave  her  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  and  almost  of  the  out- 
lying world.  Two  of  her  vessels  of  war  had 
struck  to  Paul  Jones  in  the  inferior  ships 
of  despised  rebels.  England's  sea  prestige 
was  gone.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  one  of  all  the  subsequent  victories  of 
our  navy,  from  the  glorious  achievements 
of  the  old  Constitution  to  Dewey's  fight  in 
Manila  Bay,  was  one-tenth  part  as  impor- 
tant to  the  destinies  of  America  as  the 
victory  of  Paul  Jones  at  a  time  when  the 
infant  republic  was  gasping  for  breath. 

There  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  Paul  Jones.  He  himself 
was  a  voluminous  correspondent,  diarist 
and  writer,  possessing  a  lucid  and  direct 
style.  Beside  his  own,  there  are  letters  to 
and  about  him,  and  various  memoranda 
concerning  him.  They  have  nevei"  been 
printed  in  full,  but  extracts  from  them 
corroborate  the  judgment  that  Paul  Jones 
was  neither  merely  the  furious  sea  bully 
that  certain  British  writers  have  pictured 
him,  nor  yet  the  fortunate  and  recklessly 

coat  too."  His  influence  on  his  men,  the  "power  of  a 
heart  that  knows  no  fear,"  was  shown  when  he  returned 
from  the  deck  of  his  sinking  ship  his  defiant  answer  to  the 
demand  if  he  had  struck.  "Hey,  Jack!  old  trump! 
what  say  you  of  quitting?"  he  laughingly  asked  the  nearest 
sailor.  "There's  a  shot  left  in  the  locker,  sir!  "  was  the 
reply. 


adventuresome  ocean  free  lance  that  cer- 
tain American  historians  have  portrayed. 
He  possessed  not  only  a  commanding  mind 
and  an  undaunted  resolution,  but  a  cool 
temper  and  a  magnanimous  spirit.  He 
was  tried  by  every  extreme  of  fortune,  and 
his  life  was  as  checkered  and  as  illustrious, 
and  his  end  as  pathetic  as  that  of  the  bril- 
liant but  unhappy  Clive.  But  Paul  Jones 
is  easily  the  most  picturesque  figure  in 
American  sea  annals.  "Had  he  lived  to 
my  time,"  said  Bonaparte,  ten  years  later, 
"  France  might  have  had  one  great  ad- 
miral." What  he  would  have  done  with 
the  resources  of  France  arrayed  against  a 
Nelson  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  his 
spirit  and  ability  would  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  any  field.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate of  philosophers,  statesmen  and  schol- 
ars. After  his  great  victories  he  was  made 
a  chevalier  of  France,  which  country  was 
then  at  war  with  England,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  lion  in  fashionable  circles — a  veri- 
table "uncrowned  knight  of  the  sea,"  as 
he  was  dubbed  by  a  duchess  of  the  blood 
royal.  He  never  married.  He  was  but 
thirty-two  when  he  won  his  last  great 
victory  for  his  adopted  land,  and  so  luke- 
warm were  his  friends,  so  malevolent  his 
enemies,  that  during  the  seven  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  this  most  restless, 
vigilant  and  efficient  of  our  sea  heroes  was 
actually  able  to  be  at  sea  in  full  command 
of  ships  of  war  less  than  six  months  all 
told. 

The  little  band  of  Americans  who  made 
his  fighting  force  in  the  mixed  crews  he 
was  compelled  to  enlist  for  service  on  the 
old  and  rotten  but  glorious  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  loved  him  as  the  veterans  of  the 
Tenth  Legion  loved  Caesar.  ,  The  narra- 
tion, written  a  century  ago,  of  one  of  these 
old  sailors — a  man  who,  entering  the  fore- 
castle and  serving  under  many  command- 
ers, himself  rose  to  the  command  of  a  ship 
— has  been  printed  for  the  first  time  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  It  shows  Paul  Jones 
to  have  been  as  generous  and  considerate 
toward  his  men  as  he  was  fearless  and  able, 
and  its  judgment  will  be  approved  by  all 
careful  students  of  his  character.  "  I  never 
sailed  with  any  man,"  wrote  this  old  salt, 
to  whom  mere  bravery  was  little  distinc- 
tion, "more  of  a  seaman  and  a  gentleman 
than  he  was." 


WHAT   THE   PLANT   BUREAU   IS   DOING 
FOR   THE   FARMER 

By  RENE  BACHE 


THE  Plant  Bureau  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  an  outdoor  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  em- 
ploys quite  an  army  of  experts  in  various 
lines  of  research,  who  are  engaged  in  trying 
to  introduce  and  improve  new  plants,  to 
modify  advantageously  already-known  veg- 
etables, fruits  and  field  crops,  and  to  cure 
and  prevent  the  diseases  which  cause  so 
much  loss  to  the  farmer.  If  a  new  variety 
of  fruit  or  vegetable,  possessing  certain 
specified  merits,  happens  to  be  wanted, 
and  cannot  be  found  in  nature,  the  wiz- 
ards of  the  Bureau  will  create  it  out  of 
hand,  only  two  or  three  seasons  being  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the. task. 

In  the  art  of  the  scientific  gardener,  the 
production  of  a  new  plant  by  what  is  called 
the  "synthetic"  method  consists,  as  the 
term  implies,  of  taking  one  desirable  qual- 
ity from  one  variety,  another  from  another, 
and  so  on,  putting  them  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  compose  an  ideal  result.  The 
Bureau  does  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
work,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  process 
known  as  cross-fertilization — that  is  to  say, 
by  transferring  pollen  from  one  blossom 
to  another.  In  this  way,  by  an  artificial 
mating  of  the  flowers  of  two  plants,  a 
"hybrid"  is  obtained,  and,  the  pen'orm- 
ance  being  repeated  as  often  as  desired, 
the  "synthesis"  may  be  made  to  include 
as  many  varieties  as  the  gardener  chooses. 

Meanwhile  every  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
cure from  other  parts  of  the  world  fruits 
and  vegetables  which,  as  yet  unknown 
here,  seem  likely  to  be  available  for  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  For  this  purpose 
skilled  men,  known  as  "agricultural  ex- 
plorers," are  sent  to  the  most  remote  re- 
gions— the  less  known  the  better — with 
instructions  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for 
new  and  useful  plants,  and  to  obtain  means 
of  propagating  them  in  the  shape  of  seeds 
or  cuttings.  They  forward  all  such  ma- 
terial to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  hands  over  the  seeds  and  cuttings 


to  the  experiment  stations.  If  the  plant 
thrives  and  appears  to  be  valuable,  it  is 
distributed  among  a  few  selected  farmers, 
and  soon  it  finds  its  way  into  general  culti- 
vation. 

The  agricultural  explorer,  traveling  in 
foreign  parts,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  commercial  drummer,  his  principal  bag- 
gage consisting  of  a  dress-suit  case  so  con- 
trived that  either  side  of  it  is  a  lid — an  arv 
rangement  which  renders  every  item  of  its 
contents  accessible  at  a  moment's  notice. 
It  contains  a  pruning  knife,  a  bottle  of 
alcohol,  a  sort  of  auger  for  taking  samples 
of  soils,  wax  and  tape  for  packing  cuttings, 
and,  among  other  things,  some  photo- 
graphic films — a  camera  being  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  outfit,  because  it  is  often 
desirable  to  make  pictorial  notes  of  methods 
of  cultivation.  In  addition,  the  explorer 
carries  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  to  hold  cut- 
tings, which  are  wrapped  in  waxed  tape 
and  paper  to  keep  the  moisture  in. 

Thus  equipped,  the  botanical  traveler 
seeks  the  market  towns — it  may  be  in 
Turkestan,  or  perhaps  in  Abyssinia — where 
he  carefully  examines  everything  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  or  fruit  that  looks  to  him 
unfamiliar.  When  he  comes  across  some- 
thing that  seems  new,  he  asks  about  it, 
finds  out  where  it  comes  from,  ascertains 
how  the  natives  cook  it,  and  tries  it  himself 
to  see  if  it  is  good.  It  it  appears  to  be  de- 
sirable, he  goes  to  the  place  where  it  is 
grown,  observes  the  manner  of  its  culti- 
vation, and,  if  possible,  procures  cuttings 
or  seeds  of  the  plant. 

Work  of  this  sort  is  delightfully  interest- 
ing, mainly  by  reason  of  the  appeal  which 
it  offers  to  the  imagination.  A  small  piece 
of  the  "budwood"  of  a  new  plant,  wrapped 
in  waxed  tape,  has  in  it,  from  the  explor- 
er's point  of  view,  the  most  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities. If  it  proves  a  success,  it  may 
be  represented  in  the  United  States  a  few 
years  later  by  millions  of  trees,  producing 
an  annual  crop  that  maintains  an  important 
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industry.  Only  as  far  back  as  1894  Dr. 
David  G.  Fairchild  obtained  from  the  island 
of  Corsica  a  few  cuttings  of  the  citron, 
which  is  now  growing  in  immense  orchards 
in  southern  California.  The  navel  orange, 
which  has  added  so  enormously  to  the 
wealth  of  the  same  state,  was  fetched  from 
Brazil  in  the  shape  of  half-a-dozen  un- 
promising-looking sticks. 

The  Plant  Bureau  is  at  present  engaged 
in  trying  to  produce  an  orange  that  is 
sufficiently  frost-proof  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  any  of  the  Gulf  States,  by  crossing 
the  common  sweet  orange  with  a  Japanese 
species.  Though  the  latter  bears  fruit  only 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  full  of  seeds  and  not 
even  good  for  preserving,  it  thrives  as  far 
north  as  New  York.  By  mating  it  with 
the  sweet  orange,  employing  the  "synthe- 
tic" idea,  a  hybrid  has  been  obtained  which 
possesses  the  desirable  qualities  of  both 
parents.  In  like  manner,  by  artificial 
pollination,  a  cross  has  been  effected  be- 
tween the  Tangerine  orange  and  the  grape- 
fruit, resulting  in  the  production  of  a  very 
delicious  fruit  resembling  a  large  orange  in 
appearance,  with  juice  of  a  sub-acid  flavor. 
It  is  called  the  "tangelo." 

The  orange  work  is  being  carried  on  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  the  Plant  Bureau's  "tropi- 
cal garden, "  where,  within  an  area  of  about 
six  acres,  experiments  are  being  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  plants  be- 
longing to  hot  latitudes.  On  this  planta- 
tion, which  is  adorned  by  towering  palms 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea, 
three  hundred  new  varieties  of  pineapples 
are  being  grown,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
rubber  and  chocolate-producing  plants — 
not  to  mention  the  cassava,  of  which  vari- 
eties have  been  obtained  from  every  pos- 
sible source.  For,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a  newly-introduced  plant  will 
grow  in  this  country,  the  Plant  Bureau 
ransacks  the  world  for  varieties  of  it,  in 
order  to  choose  the  best. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
covered recently  that  the  prussic  acid  in 
the  cassava,  which  renders  that  starchy 
vegetable  dangerous  unless  boiled  before 
eating,  exists  only  in  the  outer  layers,  so 
that,  if  peeled,  it  becomes  harmless.  But, 
to  return  to  the  tropical  garden,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  new  varieties  of  lemons 
are  being  created  there,  and  that  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  bananas,  which. 


it  is  thought,  may  at  a  future  day  be  util- 
ized to  furnish  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food 
in  the  form  of  flour.  Cut  before  they  are 
ripe,  sliced,  dried  in  ovens,  ground  and 
sifted,  bananas  afford  a  starchy  meal  that 
is  white  and  sweet,  with  a  smell  like  new- 
mown  hay.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
convert  it  into  macaroni,  but  it  lacks  the 
requisite  gluten.  Nevertheless,  its  value 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  other  forms  is  un- 
deniable— especially  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  single  acre  of  land  will 
produce  20,000  pounds  of  it  annually. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  project  now  on  foot 
for  draining  the  Everglades — an  enterprise 
by  which  vast  areas  in  southern  Florida 
will  be  made  available  for  truck-gardening. 
These  half-flooded  swamps  to  the  south  of 
the  huge  pond  known  as  Lake  Okeechobee 
are  to  be  converted  into  dry  and  productive 
land  by  constructing  dykes  and  pumping 
out  the  water — an  achievement  which, 
when  carried  into  effect,  will  bring  about 
the  shipment,  a  dozen  years  from  now,  of 
immense  supplies  of  tomatoes,  new  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  string  beans,  and  other 
fresh  garden  produce  to  Northern  markets 
all  through  the  winter.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  Lake  Okeechobee  might  be 
drained  by  connecting  it  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  canal  fifty  miles  long,  thus  re- 
deeming 600,000  additional  acres  of  first- 
class  farming  territory. 

The  work  of  the  Plant  Bureau  is  in  char- 
acter almost  infinitely  varied.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  successful  experiments  recently 
made  in  the  growing  of  improved  varieties 
of  mushrooms.  If  you  will  visit  the  town 
of  Columbia,  Mo.,  you  will  find  there  a 
great  establishment  witli  surroundings 
which  suggest  a  brickyard  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  a  brick  factory,  but 
the  bricks,  which  are  stacked  in  huge  piles 
out-of-doors,  are  not  of  clay,  but  of  mush- 
room spawn — spawn,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
superior  quality,  guaranteed  to  produce 
much  finer  mushrooms  than  those  hitherto 
purchasable  in  the  markets. 

This  industry  is  the  outcome  of  a  dis- 
covery, made  by  one  of  the  Plant  Bureau's 
experts,  that  it  was  practicable  to  intro- 
duce small  bits  of  mushroom  into  bottles 
of  sterilized  manure,  and,  when  the  thread- 
like vegetation  of  the  fungus  had  run  all 
through  the  manure,  to  use  the  latter  for 
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the  seeding  of  mushroom  beds.  Inasmuch 
as  only  the  largest  and  finest  mushrooms 
are  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the  spawn  ob- 
tained is  of  a  superior  variety  and  yields 
mushrooms  of  corresponding  quality.  By 
mixing  it  with  heaps  of  compost  the  latter 
is  soon  converted  into  spawn  of  like  high 
grade,  which,  made  into  bricks,  finds  a 
ready  market  at  a  very  remunerative  price. 

In  a  wholly  different  line,  but  equally 
interesting,  is  the  work  which  the  Plant 
Bureau  is  doing,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Forest  Bureau,  for  the  reclamation  of  sand 
dunes.  Along  the  coast  of  southern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  in  certain 
other  localities,  the  dunes  are  a  cause  of 
serious  mischief,  moving  away  from  the 
shore  over  the  land,  converting  fertile  fields 
into  sandy  wastes,  and  sometimes  over- 
whelming villages.  To  say  that  dry  land 
in  such  localities  flows  like  water  is  not  ex- 
pressing the  fact  too  strongly.  The  dunes 
are  moved  by  the  wind,  and,  inasmuch  as 
sometimes  they  are  as  much  as  two  hundred 
feet  high — veritable  sand  mountains,  one 
might  say — their  progress,  while  slow,  is 
irresistible  by  any  human  power  or  con- 
trivance. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  wandering 
dunes  may  be  anchored  and  made  per- 
manently stationary  by  planting  them 
with  sand-binding  grasses,  whose  roots, 
forming  a  mat-like  network  beneath  the 
surface,  hold  the  loose  material  together. 
Experiments  with  these  grasses  are  now 
being  conducted  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  along  the  Columbia  River  in 
Oregon,  where  sand  storms  are  a  peril  to 
man  and  beast,  and  in  other  places.  The 
plant  most  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpose  is  the  "beach-grass,"  or  "sand- 
reed,"  which,  set  out  at  intervals  of  four 
feet,  soon  covers  and  fastens  securely  the 
most  mischievous  patch  of  shifting  sand. 
To  its  help  the  town  of  Provincetown,  on 
Cape  Cod,  owes  its  very  existence,  since  it 
would  have  been  buried  out  of  sight  long 
ago  but  for  regulations  which,  in  former 
days,  at  all  events,  permitted  the  village 
authorities  to  invade  any  man's  dooryard, 
even  against  his  wish,  and  plant  beech- 
grass  therein.  It  will  suffice  here  to  add 
that  the  final  process  in  the  reclamation  of 
the  sand  dune  consists  in  covering  it  with 
growing  trees,  by  which  it  is  converted 
from  a  disreputable  tramp  into  a  respecta- 


ble member  of  society,  so  to  speak,  yield- 
ing a  regular  and  useful  crop  of  wood. 

Meanwhile  the  Plant  Bureau  is  helping 
to  start  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  so-called 
"desert  laboratory,"  maintained  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  desert  plants,  such  as  cacti 
of  various  kinds,  native  to  that  region  in 
many  gigantic  and  uncouth  varieties. 
Plants  that  grow  wild  in  such  exceedingly 
dry  wastes  have  commonly  developed  most 
curious  and  ingenious  means  for  storing 
water  and  preventing  its  evaporation. 
One  of  them,  which  is  of  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  beer-keg,  is  a  veritable  tank, 
the  pulp  that  fills  its  interior  being  96 
per  cent,  water.  The  experts  connected 
with  the  laboratory  will  make  systematic 
observation  of  the  cacti  and  other  plants 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tucson,  the  object 
in  view  being  to  utilize  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  in  the  growing  of  crops  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  water  is  scarce. 

In  Arizona  another  interesting  experi- 
ment is  being  tried,  which  relates  to  the 
grazing  problem.  Extensive  regions  in  the 
West  have  been  transformed,  temporarily 
at  least,  into  deserts  by  reckless  grazing, 
the  grass  being  cropped  so  close  and  so 
persistently  by  cattle  and  sheep  that  it  has 
no  chance  to  bear  seed.  Finally  the  roots 
die,  and  the  plain,  formerly  green  and  pro- 
ductive of  food  for  animals,  becomes  a 
barren  waste.  To  show  how  such  a  desert 
may  be  reclaimed,  the  Plant  Bureau  not 
long  ago  ran  a  fence  around  a  large  area 
comprising  many  square  miles.  Within 
this  boundary  only  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  were  allowed  to  browse, 
an  opportunity  to  grow  being  thus  given 
to  the  much-abused  grasses.  Already  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  reservation  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fertile  oasis,  and  the  cattlemen 
are  eager  to  get  permission  to  turn  their 
stock  into  it. 

To  teach  people  how  to  grow  things 
successfully,  whether  crops  or  domestic 
animals,  is  an  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  a  man  cannot  make  a  fair  living  out  of 
his  farm,  the  government  will  take  it  off 
his  hands  for  a  while  and  run  it  for  him, 
showing  him  the  way  to  manage  it  profit- 
ably. At  a  pinch,  if  he  raises  peas,  or 
beans,  or  clover,  the  Plant  Bureau  will  pro- 
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vide  him  with  a  few  millions  of  microbes, 
done  up  in  neat  little  packages  with  raw 
cotton,  telling  how  to  inoculate  the  soil 
with  them — the  germs  distributed  in  this 
manner  being  nitrogen-gatherers,  and  as- 
sisting to  a  marvelous  extent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  leguminous  crop. 

Near  the  town  of  Summerville,  S.  C,  has 
been  established  a  tea  plantation,  which 
produced  last  season  8,369  pounds  of  such 
tea  as  ordinary  folks  in  this  country  do  not 
taste  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  tea  that  one 
buys  for  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound 
fetches  only  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  in  China 
or  Japan,  where  such  low-grade  stuff  is  not 
consumed  by  well-to-do  people.  The  dif- 
ference lies  chiefly  in  the  age  of  the  leaves 
when  picked,  the  young  and  tender  ones 
composing  the  fine  qualities  which  even 
in  the  Orient  sell  for  five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  a  pound.  On  the  South  Carolina 
plantation  only  the  young  leaves  are  gath- 
ered, and  the  product  is  incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  best  that  is  imported.  This 
government-aided  tea-garden  covers  about 
fifty  acres;  the  bushes  are  grown  from  the 
finest  seeds  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  East,  and  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  and  treatment  are  em- 
ployed, the  crop  being  collected  by  negro 
children. 

What  to  do  with  our  deserts  in  the  south- 
west has  long  been  a  puzzling  problem, 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
trying  to  solve  by  importing  plants  of  eco- 
nomic usefulness  that  thrive  in  extremely 
dry  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Experi- 
ments in  this  line  are  being  made  with  the 
pistachio  nut,  which,  as  has  been  found, 
when  grafted  upon  wild  stocks  obtained 
from  the  Sahara,  will  endure  heat  and 
drought  almost  without  limit.  Choice  va- 
rieties .  of  date  palms,  also,  have  been 
fetched  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from 
Saharan  oases,  and  plantations  of  them 
are  being  started.  We  import  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dates  annually, 
which  might  just  as  well  be  produced  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  grow  superior  kinds,  which  are 
never  seen  on  this  side  of  the  water,  such 
as  the  famous  Deglet  Noor.  Some  of  our 
deserts  are  far  dryer  than  the  Sahara,  but 
are  all  the  better  for  dates  on  that  account 
— a  remark  especially  applicable  to  the 
Colorado  Desert,  in  southwestern  Califor- 


nia, which,  most  of  it  being  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  just  about  the  hottest  place 
on  earth,  is  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  be- 
come, with  the  help  of  irrigation,  one  of  the 
greatest  date-growing  regions  on  the  globe. 

Nuts,  generally  speaking,  have  always 
been  a  wild  crop  hitherto,  but  the  Plant 
Bureau  is  trying  to  introduce  superior  cul- 
tivated varieties.  Once  in  a  while  there  is 
found  in  the  "pecan  belt"  of  the  South  a 
tree  that  produces  fruit  of  extraordinary 
size,  with  "paper"  shells  which  may  be 
crushed  easily  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  containing  perhaps  four  times 
as  much  "meat"  as  the  every-day  nut 
holds.  By  securing  a  few  bushels  of  such 
pecans,  planting  them,  and  distributing 
the  resulting  seedlings,  the  improved  nut 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
number  of  growers,  furnishing  an  indefinite 
amount  of  "budwood"  for  grafting.  Sim- 
ilar methods  are  being  adopted  with  chest- 
nuts, which  are  produced  the  size  of  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  also  with  walnuts.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  government  explorers 
found  in  Greece  a  wonder  walnut  six  times 
the  ordinary  size.  He  sent  home  cuttings, 
and  the  successful  introduction  of  the  va- 
riety is  already  assured. 

At  Santa  Anna,  in  southern  California, 
the  government  has  a  plantation  of  twelve 
acres  which  is  managed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  tropical  garden  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  just  below  the  frost  line,  and 
particularly  important  work  is  being  done 
there  with  grapes,  which  are  being  crossed 
with  American  wild  grapes.  Here  again 
one  finds  the  "synthetic"  process  in  op- 
eration, part  of  the  performance  consisting 
in  civilizing  wild  plants,  improving  them 
by  cultural  methods,  and  using  them  for 
mating  with  cultivated  and  superior  vari- 
eties. In  this  manner  the  English  walnut, 
so  called,  is  being  modified  at  Santa  An- 
na, so  as  to  make  it  larger,  of  finer  flavor, 
and  thinner-shelled — to  accomplish  which 
purpose  all  obtainable  varieties  of  wild 
walnuts  that  are  related  to  the  English 
walnut  are  being  grown  on  the  plantation. 
If  any  one  of  them  possesses  a  quality  that 
is  desirable,  it  is  promptly  utilized. 

In  the  same  way  various  species  of  rub- 
ber-producing plants  are  being  cultivated 
and  improved  in  the  tropical  garden  in 
Florida.  There  are  dozens  of  plants  which 
yield   rubber — one  of  the  finest   being   a 
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superb  tropical  tree,  the  Siphonia  elastica, 
with  seeds  Uke  horse-chestnuts,  three  in  a 
pod — and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  are  best  adapted  to  our  own  terri- 
tory. One  of  these  trees,  when  full-grown, 
will  give  annually  for  forty  years  fifty 
poundsof  milk,  which  is  fifty-six  per  cent, 
rubber,  and  which  makes  excellent  rubber 
blankets  when  simply  poured  upon  can- 
vas. When  the  Everglades  have  been 
drained,  that  region  may  be  found  capable 
of  supplying  the  world  with  this  valuable 
product. 

Efforts  to  obtain  seedless  fruits  have 
already  produced  seedless  oranges  (the 
navel),  seedless  lemons,  and  seedless  apples. 
Seedless  grapes,  which  are  known  to  us  as 
currants,  are  grown  on  an  immense  scale 
in  Greece,  having  probably  originated  from 
"sports,"  but  efforts  to  raise  them  in  this 
country   have  not   been   successful.     The 


banana,  which  is  a  modified  berry,  is  seed- 
less— nobody  knows  why — while  the  pine- 
apple is  nearly  seedless,  and  the  egg-plant 
(a  fruit  botanically  speaking)  is  occasionally 
without  seeds.  However,  no  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  done  by  the  government, 
though  the  navel  orange,  which  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  seedless  fruits,  was  originally 
imported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  Brazil.  It  happened  in  a  rather  odd 
way.  A  woman,  who  had  seen  some  seed- 
less orange  trees  growing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bahia,  spoke  of  the  matter  when 
visiting  the  Department  in  Washington, 
in  1872,  and,  as  a  result,  a  few  cuttings 
were  imported  through  the  aid  of  one  of 
our  consuls.  Unquestionably  the  fruit 
was  a  chance  freak  of  nature  originally. 
It  is  a  fruit  within  a  fruit  actually,  each 
specimen  having  a  little  orange  in  one  end 
of  it,  and  the  flower  is  likewise  doubled — a 
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blossom  within  a  blossom.  But,  freak  or 
not,  it  has  been  a  precious  boon  to  Cali- 
fornia, transforming  vast  areas  of  sun- 
baked land  into  landscapes  covered  with 
the  most  beautiful  orange  groves  that  ever 
grew. 

Thorns,  which  are  objectionable  on 
orange  trees  because  they  puncture  the 
fruit  when  the  limbs  are  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  have  been  almost  done  away 
with — and  the  same  might  be  said  of  thorns 
on  lemon  trees — by  selecting  for  grafting 
purposes  "budwood"  from  branches  that 
have  fewest  thorns.  In  which  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  proved  by 
a  recent  discovery,  the  discoloration  of 
"rusty"  oranges  is  caused  by  an  insect 
called  the  "rust  mite,"  which  crawls  about 
over  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  punctures 
the  minute  oil  vessels  that  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  surface.  The  oil  exudes  and, 
being  oxidized,  turns  brown.  However, 
forming  a  sort  of  varnish  over  the  skin,  it 
prevents  evaporation,  and  for  this  reason 
rusty  oranges  are  usually  more  juicy  than 
ordinary  ones. 

Over  wide  areas  of  the  plains  of  South 
Dakota  there  grows  a  little  bush,  thickly 
covered  with  fruits  resembling  cherries — 
known  in  that  region  as  "sand  cherries." 


They  are  in  teality  cherries,  the  plant  being 
nearly  related  to  the  tree  cherry.  Most 
of  the  fruits  are  bitter  and  not  very  good 
to  eat,  but  now  and  then  a  bush  is  found 
that  bears  sweet  and  luscious  ones.  By 
propagating  from  some  of  these  exceptional 
bushes  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  tree  cherry,  which  does  not  thrive  in 
that  latitude,  has  been  obtained;  and, 
more  remarkable  yet,  the  plant  has  been 
cross-bred  by  the  government  experts  with 
the  plum,  producing  an  entirely  new  fruit, 
which  will  soon  be  grown  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory. 

The  work  of  the  Plant  Bureau  is  largely 
interwoven,  as  one  might  say,  with  that 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  various  States,  by  a  system  of  co-op- 
eration. Thus  it  was  at  the  Vermont  sta- 
tion that  certain  clever  scientists,  helped 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  worked 
out  the  puzzling  problem  of  the  maple 
sugar  tree.  They  discovered  that  the  tree 
stores  starch  in  the  cells  of  its  sapwood  in 
summer,  and  that  in  the  following  spring, 
when  the  starch  is  wanted  as  food  for  the 
growing  twigs  and  leaves,  little  organisms 
called  "enzyms"  convert  the  substance 
into  sugar,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  sap  and  carried  in  the  form  of  a  very 
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dilute  syrup  to  the  most  remote  branches. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  syrup  in 
the  outer  branches  and  twigs  to  expand, 
thus  exerting  a  pressure  downward,  which, 
when  the  tree  is  tapped,  forces  the  sweet 
fluid  out  of  the  hole. 

The  Plant  Bureau  is  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  improving  our  wheats,  and 
a  number  of  varieties  have  been  brought 
by  its  explorers  from  eastern  and  southern 
Russia,  where  the  finest  wheats  in  the 
world  are  grown — cold-proof  and  drought- 
proof,  good  yielders,  and  producing  a  first- 
rate  quality  of  grain.  From  that  part  of 
the  world  has  been  obtained  the  wonder- 
ful macaroni  wheat,  rich  in  gluten,  which, 
while  excellent  for  bread-making,  furnishes 
material  for  the  alimentary  pastes  so  largely 
consumed  nowadays.  Because  it  requires 
little  water,  and  can  therefore  be  grown 
over  wide  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  which 
are  too  dry  for  ordinary  wheats,  it  promises 
to  add  millions  of  acres  to  the  present 
wheat-producing  area  in  this  country. 

Not  content  with  importing  these  vari- 
eties, the  government  experts  undertake 
to  make  new  wheats  on  their  own  account 
by  the  cross-fertilizing  process.  Having 
impregnated  one  tiny  blossom  with  pollen 
from  another  plant,  they  mark  stalk  and 
flower,  and  leave  the  kernels  to  form  and 
ripen.  It  may  be  that  five  seeds  from  a 
"head"  thus  cross-pollinated  are  obtained, 
each  of  them  a  result  of  the  artificial  mat- 
ing. When  they  are  put  into  the  ground, 
each  produces  a  plant  with  eight  or  ten  heads, 
each  head  containing  a  number  of  grains, 
which  are  planted  in  their  turn.  From 
them  spring  so-called  "mother  plants," 
whose  offspring  is  carefully  watched. 
Some  are  sure  to  be  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  progeny  of  one 
or  two  of  them  will  exhibit  extraordinary 
merit — just  as  was  the  case  not  long  ago 
with  an  ambitious  young  wheat  known  as 
"Minnesota  169,"  which  was  so  far  supe- 
rior to  its  competitors  that  all  the  others 
were  thrown  away.  Attention  being  then 
concentrated  upon  breeding  from  this  one, 
the  result  was  a  new  variety,  augmenting 
the  possible  yield  of  the  cereal  by  from 
one  to  two  bushels  an  acre — an  increment 
worth  in  the  aggregate  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  farmers. 

The  Plant  Bureau  is  trying,  through  the 
introduction   of  frost-proof   and   drought- 


proof  varieties,  to  push  northward  and 
westward  not  only  cereals,  but  many  other 
kinds  of  economic  plants.  Certain  grasses 
from  the  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  seem  likely 
to  prove  particularly  useful  in  our  own  dry 
belt.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  Minnesota 
to  breed  a  good  apple  that  will  endure  the 
climate  of  that  region — an  achievement 
which,  if  successful,  will  be  of  immense 
importance.  Meanwhile  an  excellent  straw- 
berry that  will  bear  all  summer  has  been 
obtained  by  a  cross  with  an  East  Indian 
species  which,  while  in  other  respects  al- 
most worthless,  possesses  the  ever-bearing 
quality;  a  muskmelon  that  weighs  thirty 
pounds,  with  edible  flesh  six  inches  deep, 
has  been  fetched  from  Turkestan,  and  a 
rice  that  resists  the  dreaded  "rice  blast," 
which  has  almost  destroyed  the  rice-grow- 
ing industry  in  South  Carolina,  has  been 
imported  from  Italy. 

At  the  national  capital,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument,  is 
a  patch  of  twenty-five  acres,  on  the  Po- 
tomac flats,  devoted  to  the  raising  of  all 
sorts  of  oddities  and  novelties  in  the  way, 
of  vegetables  and  other  plants  which  no 
ordinary  Christian  ever  heard  of.  These 
are  new  introductions,  of  which  trial  is 
being  made,  and  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "husk  tomato,"  from  Mexico, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  skin;  a  giant  okra, 
four  times  as  big  as  the  common  kind;  a 
species  of  sedge  that  looks  like  swamp- 
grass,  but  which  has  little  tubers  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  attached  to  its  roots,  excel- 
lent to  eat  raw  and  tasting  like  cocoanut; 
a  "shooting  cucumber,"  which,  when  fully 
ripe,  explodes,  scattering  its  seeds  far  and 
wide;  several  unfamiliar  kinds  of  potherbs, 
and  a  sorghum  that  contains  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  so  that  the  stalks,  when 
cut  and  chewed,  have  the  flavor  of  sugar 
candy.  It  is  on  this  curious  plantation  (a 
sort  of  outdoor  museum  of  growing  things) 
that  the  government  is  makingexperiments 
in  the  raising  of  drug  plants,  including  the 
opium  poppy  and  the  hemp  that  yields 
hasheesh — apropos  of  which  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  experts  of  the  Plant  Bureau 
have  recently  discovered  a  way  of  extract- 
ing morphine  direct  from  the  pod  of  the 
opium  poppy. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce 
truffles  in  California,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  oaks  on  the  roots  of  which  these  fungi 
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grow  have  been  imported  from  France  and 
planted.  If  the  trees  do  well,  some  means 
will  be  found  of  inoculating  them  with  the 
truffle  fungus.  Truffles,  though  unattrac- 
tive to  the  eye  and  resembling  small  warty 
potatoes,  are  worth  two  dollars  a  pound — 
whence  the  importance  of  the  enterprise 
in  question.  In  France,  where  $2,000,000 
worth  of  them  are  produced  annually,  they 
are  a  wild  crop,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  cultivated, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
spawn  has  been  propagated  with  success 
recently  on  slices  of  carrot  and  turnip. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Plant 
Bureau,  who  is  a  genius  in  his  line,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  improving  the  Easter 
lily.  He  has  produced  a  number  of  new 
varieties  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  remarkably  beautiful.  With  violets,  by 
systematic  cross-fertilization,  he  is  doing 
a  similar  work.  In  the  meantime  one  of 
his  subordinates.  Dr.  Webber,  has  bred  a 
long-staple  upland  cotton,  which  is  des- 
tined to  take  the  place  of  the  Egyptian 
cotton  now  so  largely  imported. 

From  Spain  has  been  obtained  recently 
the  "budwood"  of  the  Jordan  almond, 
which  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
almond-growing  industry  in  California. 
Though  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds 
of  those  nuts  are  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  annually,  we  are  obliged  to 
import  something  like  1700,000  worth  of 
this  superior  variety  every  year,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  kernel  rendering  it  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  confectioners'  use. 
To  obtain  scions  or  buds  of  the  Jordan  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  owing  to  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  growers  in 
Spain  to  permit  them  to  go  out  of  the 
country. 

Among  other  new  enterprises  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  Plant  Bureau  may  be  men- 
tioned the  breeding  of  corn,  to  make  it  a 
better  food  by  increasing  the  percentage 
of  body-building  stuff  in  the  grain;  the  ex- 
perimental growing  of  pineapples  under 
lattice,  to  shut  off  part  of  the  sun's  heat 


and  also  to  lessen  danger  of  frost;  and  the 
finding  out  of  the  fact  that  young  stalks 
of  asparagus  are  always  perfectly  straight 
when  the  vegetable  is  destined  to  turn  out 
fat  and  juicy,  and  invariably  of  spiral  twist 
when  it  is  to  be  woody  and  thin.  Thus, 
when  the  seedlings  come  up  in  experimen- 
tal patches,  it  is  practicable  to  eliminate 
the  poor  ones  and  keep  the  good  without 
waiting  for  their  further  development. 

At  the  experiment  station  in  North  Da- 
kota attempts  are  being  made  to  feed 
poorly  nourished  young  trees  on  the  bottle, 
which,  filled  with  a  nutritious  solution,  is 
fastened  to  the  trunk,  upside  down,  a  rub- 
ber tube  connecting  the  mouth  with  a  hole 
made  in  the  bark.  It  is  thought  that  in 
this  way,  perhaps,  medicines  to  cure  dis- 
eases of  trees  may  be  administered.  The 
treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases  of 
plants  necessarily  occupy  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Plant  Bureau,  which,  when 
a  new  malady  is  to  be  studied,  first  gets 
the  fungus  or  other  parasite  that  causes  the 
mischief,  inoculates  a  healthy  plant  with 
it,  watches  the  course  of  the  complaint  as 
it  progresses,  and  finally  transfers  the  in- 
jection to  still  another  victim,  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  no  mistake. 
Professor  Galloway,  by  the  way,  maintains 
a  regular  plant  hospital,  in  which  the  vege- 
table patients  are  segregated  in  wards 
while  undergoing  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  activities  of  this  huge  and  complex 
bureau  are  so  varied  that  in  such  limited 
space  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
account  of  them.  To  appreciate  even  in 
a  measure  the  value  of  the*  work  it  does, 
pursued  along  a  hundred  different  lines, 
one  should  make  a  special  study  of  its  field 
operations,  which  are  extended  not  only 
into  all  parts  of  this  country,  but  even, 
through  its  explorers,  to  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  world,  whence  new  and 
valuable  plants  are  fetched  in  order  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  growing  Republic. 


TOLL   FROM   THE   SALMON   HOST 


By  W.    S.    PHILLIPS 
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THERE  is  a  time  on  Puget  Sound  that 
breathes  contentment  into  the  souls 
of  men — a  time  of  soft  pearl-gray 
days  with  an  air  from  the  north,  just  the 
right  air,  tempered  to  a  fraction  of  a  de- 
gree for  the  comfort  of  the  body  fabric. 
To-morrow  perhaps  the  breeze  shifts  sea- 
ward and  comes  in,  creeping,  mysterious 
and  heavy  with  the  breath  of  the  tropics, 
straight  from  the  Kuro  Siawah  that  washes 
the  shores  of  old  Japan.  To  those  who 
know,  these  vagrant  airs  bring  word  of  the 
coming  landward  of  a  countless  host  of 
armored  warriors,  each  clean  in  a  suit  of 
burnished  silver  mail,  each  full  muscled 
and  prime — a  fighter  that  has  no  equal, 
inch  for  inch,  pound  for  pound. 

There  is  that  about  this  coming  of  the 
salmon  schools  from  the  silent  mystery  of 
the  deep  sea  which  stirs  an  angler  as  noth- 
ing else  under  the  blue  sky  can  do.  The 
dainty,  beautiful  trout  of  the  tumbling 
mountain  rapids  can  be  had  in  this  west- 
land  for  the  taking  any  day,  and  he  is  well 
worth  his  kill.  The  bronze  mailed  bass 
lurks  ready  in  the  shadow  of  the  sunken 
log  in  many  lakes  hereabouts,  but,  while 
both  can  furnish  their  limit  of  sport  they 
lack  the  element  that  puts  the  salmon 
fisher  on  the  rack  and  makes  his  blood 
surge  with  a  longing  to  meet  and  try  con- 
clusions with  the  salmon  hordes  fresh  from 
the  deep  water. 

I  have  fished  across  many  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  and  felt  the  sav- 
agery of  the  whole  gamut  of  fighters,  yet  1 
cannot  tell  you  just  what  the  charm  is  that 
brings  me  to  the  waterfront  of  Puget  Sound 
in  the  misty,  pearl-gray  days  when  the 
northerly  trade  wind  dies  and  the  south- 
west trades  are  born.  There  is  a  mystery, 
a  compelling  influence,  about  it  that  drives 
one  to  the  lazy,  heaving  sea  to  watch,  keen- 
eyed  and  expectant,  for  the  first  leap  of 
gleaming  silvery  bodies  that  betray  the  in- 
coming host. 

When  that  first  fish  breaks  water  in  Sep- 
tember how  quickly  he  conjures  you !  Your 
boat  breasts  the  incoming  tide  on  the  in- 
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stant.  Your  line,  a  thin,  strong  linen,  pays 
out  and  loses  the  glare  of  moving,  glinting 
copper  and  nickel  as  the  spoon  drops  out- 
ward and  downward  into  blue  water,  until 
it  follows  a  hundred  feet  astern.  A  quiet 
measured  pull  away  across  the  slow-mov- 
ing tide  that  is  clean,  blue  and  transparent 
as  the  skies.  Your  rod,  with  reel  dragged 
to  hold  the  strain,  yet  free  to  sing  when  the 
fish  strikes,  rests  at  hand  so  that  the  oars 
may  be  dropped  and  the  rod  grasped  in- 
stantly. 

Perhaps  you  are  early  and  only  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  salmon  is  coming  in.  You 
row  and  row,  sometimes  for  hours,  always 
watching,  always  expecting  the  reel  to  sud- 
denly scream  madly  as  the  savage  strike 
carries  the  line  out  in  smoking  fathoms. 
Can  you  feel  the  strain? 

Perhaps  you  are  later  in  the  season  and 
the  fish  are  running  in  uncounted  thou- 
sands, so  that,  look  where  you  may,  you 
can  always  see  the  flashing  silver  curve 
of  a  leaping  fish  in  the  air  and  there  is  a 
steady  splash,  splash  on  all  sides  continu- 
ously, as  they  leap  and  fall  back  into  the 
leaden  sea.  It  is  then  only  a  question  of 
minutes  before  your  reel  will  scream — then 
you  fight;  each  time  you  think  it  the  best 
yet;  you  conquer  or  lose  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  back  you  go  to  do  it  all  over  again 
five  minutes  later. 

How  can  1  tell  you  about  this  royal  sport 
so  that  you  can  understand?  Suppose  we 
go  together;  go  out  to  the  deep  water  that 
basks  under  the  smoky  mists  yonder  and 
see  what  we  shall  see. 

The  line  is  over  and  the  three-inch  spoon 
is  telegraphing  its  under-water  doings  by  a 
rhythmic  pulsating  throb  as  steady  as  a 
quiet  heart-beat.  Your  line,  out  over  the 
stern  of  your  own  boat,  behaves  the  same 
and  we  row  quietly  across  the  stream  of 
the  tide. 

Chug!  A  fish  breaks  water  four  points 
off  the  starboard  bow  and  hurls  his  fifteen 
pounds  skyward,  only  to  fall  back  with  a 
sullen,  heavy  splash.  A  moment  after- 
ward another,  then  another  beyond.     We 
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change  our  course  a  couple  of  points  to  pass 
in  front  of  the  slow-moving  school,  calcu- 
lating nicely  so  that  the  whirling  spoons  a 
hundred  feet  astern  and  the  moving  salm- 
on host  shall  reach  the  crossing  point  of 
the  courses  at  about  the  same  time. 

Another  fish  breaks  water — astern  this 
time,  and  before  he  falls  back  into  his  ele- 
ment my  reel  yells  like  a  fiend  and  the  line 
pays  overboard  as  though  it  were  taken  by 
a  sounding  whale. 

Instantly  my  oars  are  drifting  idly  and  I 
am  on  my  feet,  rod  in  hand,  and  using  the 
drag  for  all  it  will  stand.  The  reel  sings 
on;  ten  fathoms  of  line  gone  on  top  of  the 
original  hundred  feet  and  still  going  like  a 
race-horse!  Suddenly  it  stops  dead,  and 
shortly,  away  astern  there,  a  brilliant  glit- 
tering flash  of  silver  reflects  mirrorlike  the 
lazy  sun,  and  my  captive  is  in  the  air. 
Such  tactics !  Four  feet  high — a  clear  leap, 
then  the  splash  of  his  falling  body,  and 
back  into  the  air  again  five  or  six  times 
before  the  shower  of  spray  has  a  chance  -to 
settle.  Do  you  hear  the  rattle-te-bang  of 
the  three-inch  spoon  against  his  gill  covers 
as  he  savagely  shakes  himself  to  get  rid  of 
the  thing  that  is  fast  in  his  jaw? 

No  use!  Now  he  splits  the  water  in 
wild,  swift  running  leaps  that  scatter  the 
spray  and  carry  him  in  a  half  circle  to  the 
left,  a  rush  that  vies  with  the  doings  of 
a  frightened  porpoise,  and  you  begin  to 
wonder  why  we  didn't  think  to  get  tackle 
twice  as  strong! 

He  is  fast  and  the  struggle  brings  him  no 
results,  so  down  he  goes,  down,  down,  down, 
the  line  paying  out  grudgingly  under  the 
drag,  but  all  the  same  paying  out,  until 
200  feet  are  gone — 250  feet,  and  the  drag 
no  longer  complains.  A  moment  of  sus- 
pense and  then  he  shoots  into  the  air  like 
a  rocket  away  off  to  one  side — always  in  an 
unexpected  quarter — and  the  surface  fight 
is  on  again.  In  and  out  of  the  water, 
hither  and  yon,  straight  away  and  straight 
back  at  you ;  under  the  boat  and  circle  again, 
into  the  air  and  down  to  the  limit  of  pres- 
sure and  the  thing  in  his  jaw  never  lets  go, 
never  goes  slack  for  the  fraction  of  an 
instant. 

Now  he  sulks;  he  refuses  to  break  water 
and  allows  himself  to  be  towed  up  to  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  boat.  Another  wild,  un- 
reasoning rush  as  he  sees  the  craft  and  then 
into  the  air  again,  and  follow  more  acrobat- 


ics! Did  you  ever  fight  a  fifteen -pound- 
er that  way  for  twenty  minutes? 

At  it  again!  My  arm  aches  with  the 
strain — but  his  rushes  are  shorter  though 
just  as  savage.  The  pace  has  begun  to 
tell.  Another  ten  minutes  and  he  cannot 
overcome  the  drag  of  the  rod  against  his 
strength.  He  swims  strongly  and  always 
heads  away  from  the  boat — if  it  wasn't  for 
that  thing  in  his  jaw  he  could  show  speed 
yet — but  that  handicap  has  worn  the  best 
of  his  wildness  down,  sandpapered  it  thin 
and  his  finish  is  in  sight. 

By-and-by  his  helpless  nose  is  brought 
above  water.  He  objects  strenuously  and 
has  a  tremendous  flurry  like  a  bass,  plunges 
unreasonably,  walks  on  his  tail  and  pitches 
his  great,  gleaming  body  out  of  the  water 
recklessly  and  regardless  of  anything  but 
the  effort  at  getting  the  hook  from  his  jaw 
^and  he  will,  too,  if  he  can  gain  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  slack!  No  use!  Again  he 
swims  round  and  round;  just  a  steady 
strong  swim  now  like  an  athlete  picking  up 
his  second  wind.  I  read  the  signs,  reel 
him  in  still  closer,  hoist  his  gasping  nose 
above  water  so  he  will  smother  down  the 
quicker  by  breathing  too  much  air. 

When  I  get  him  alongside  I  reach  down- 
ward for  my  twenty-two  caliber  rifle  to 
finish  him.  I  use  no  landing  net  because 
I  prefer  to  shoot  the  fish  through  the  spine 
and  so  finish  him  in  the  water.  He  bleeds 
well  in  this  manner  and  does  not  tangle 
things  up  disagreeably  in  the  boat.  It 
makes  a  clean  finish. 

He  is  led  alongside  and  duly  shot  just 
back  of  the  gills  about  the  line  of  the  spine, 
whereat  he  obligingly  quits,  quivers  along 
his  entire  length  and  the  battle  is  won. 
The  dead  captive  floats  alongside,  only  to 
be  lifted  in  and  deposited  along  the  boat 
bottom  on  a  piece  of  clean  canvas.  A 
cleaner,  better  warrior  never  died. 

The  watch  says  it  took  forty-four  min- 
utes to  beat  his  game  and  there  are  un- 
counted thousands  like  him  in  the  bay  free 
for  the  taking,  if  you  can  hold  up  your  end 
of  the  bargain  with  an  eight-ounce  rod. 
Depend  upon  it  his  brothers  and  sisters 
need  no  help  and  they  will  deal  you  trouble 
in  bunches  as  fast  as  you  can  get  to  them. 
They  are  free  lances,  each  and  every  one, 
wild  as  the  wastes  they  come  out  of,  travel- 
ers for  these  past  seven  years  or  more,  now 
just  homing  to  the  boisterous  rivers  where 
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they  were  born.  Just  coming  in  to  spawn 
and  then — die. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Nature 
demands  the  enormous  toll  of  life  that  she 
does  demand  from  the  salmon  hordes,  but 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  Pacific 
salmon  live  a  space  of  years  in  the  deep  sea 
to  reach  maturity,  and  that  they  only  come 
back  to  the  natal  stream  to  spawn  and  die. 

When  you  troll  here  under  the  trades  of 
forty-seven  degrees  north  and  lure  these 
mailed  warriors  from  the  blue  wilderness 
of  a  hundred  fathoms  of  clean  salt  water, 
you  cannot  help  it  if  you  have  some  pangs 
of  regret  for  the  seemingly  unneeded  death 
of  the  schools  that  you  know  awaits  be- 
tween the  deep  sea  and  those  white-robed 
mountains  yonder — only  a  short  thirty 
miles  away.  Yet  the  Ruler  has  decreed 
that  every  one  of  these  splendid  fish,  now 
so  full  of  strength,  so  vigorous,  so  warlike, 
must  make  this  little  pilgrimage  up  the 
river,  spawn  there  and  then  perish  miser- 
ably and  drift  back  seaward,  a  foul  carrion 
that  at  last  serves  no  other  purpose  but 
to  enrich  the  river  valley  with  its  carcass, 
as  the  spring  freshets  spread  their  scatter- 
ing bones  amid  the  muck  and  ooze  of  the 
river  bars. 

Just  now  we  can  forget  the  end  that  the 
river  holds,  and  we  can  pull  a  measured, 
slow  stroke  across  the  incoming  tide  with 
a  glittering  spoon  whirling  astern,  sure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  uncounted  warriors 
that  ride  the  tide  will  send  a  member  of 
their  hosts  to  capture  and  fight  that  strange 
glaring,  whirling  bit  of  metal,  the  like  of 
which  has  been  unknown  in  their  deep-sea 
life  off  the  coast. 

In  all  the  catalogue  of  war  there  is  no 
such  bold  fighter  or  one  endowed  with  such 
vigor  and  savagery  measured  inch  for  inch. 
None  is  there  that  fights  so  joyfully,  so  long, 
so  furiously.  None  who  dies  so  sullenly; 
and  therein  is  that  charm  which  spells  "go 
again"  after  you  have  fought  your  first 
fight  with  a  clean,  full-muscled  salmon, 
fresh  from  the  blue  mystery  of  the  deep  sea. 

Come  then.  Fellows  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Anglers,  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  for  there  is  a  multitude  here  such  as 
you  know  not  of,  and  though  you  numbered 
ten  score  for  each  one  who  now  wields  a  rod 
there  would  still  be  salmon  for  the  late 
comer  when  you  were  finished,  and  still 


more  salmon  to  make  the  pilgrimage  and 
die,  so  be  not  afraid  of  a  lack  of  warriors 
waiting.  Come,  you  men  who  know  the 
tarpon's  leap,  and  when  you  have  done 
with  the  first  season  here  the  tarpon  will 
have  lost  his  charm.  Come,  you  of  the 
division  of  maskalonge  fighters  from  the 
far  north  and  cross  tips  with  a  warrior 
worth  the  fighting.  Come,  you  who  cast 
among  the  sedges  and  the  lily  pads  for  your 
favorite  black  bass,  and  when  you  are  done 
know  that  your  so-called  king  has  been 
only  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  not  the  real 
thing. 

Pound  for  pound,  inch  for  inch,  there  is 
no  swimming  equal  in  the  whole  wide 
world,  none  so  fierce,  so  full  of  wild  free 
courage,  none  that  die  on  the  end  of  a  line 
like  the  silver  mailed  salmon,  king  of 
kings  from  the  blue  deep  sea,  and  the  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  host  is  Puget  Sound. 
You  have  not  lived  until  you  know  the 
thrill  that  comes  up  the  line  and  quivers 
in  the  rod  you  hold  in  your  hand  as  you 
feel  out  the  messages  of  quick  war  that  is 
going  on  there  under  water. 

You  think  the  tarpon  is  a  warrior— he 
is  but  a  yokel.  The  bass  is  short  of  wind 
and  soon  weary.  The  maskalonge  is  only 
a  beginner.  The  trout  too  dainty,  though 
a  good  enough  fighter  for  his  inches.  But 
one  other  fish  can  be  mentioned  with  the 
silvered  warrior  of  the  north  waters—  that 
is  the  bluefish  and  he  is  the  victim  of  his 
appetite,  not  a  free  lance  who  would  go 
to  war  for  the  simple  love  of  the  game. 
There  is  the  difference,  and  such  a  bravo  is 
surely  worth  his  kill,  is  he  not?  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  why,  but  1  find  that  many 
sensations  have  no  word  for  conveying 
intelligence  to  others  and  am  forced  to  say 
that  the  English  language  is  weak.  No 
man  can  tell  to  you  the  joys  of  this  wild 
sea  room  fighting  under  the  mists,  while 
snow-robed  mountains  east  of  you  and 
west  of  you  set  the  scene  fittingly. 

The  great  white  Mt.  Rainier  reflects, 
peak  downward,  across  the  shimmering 
water,  and  the  dark,  silent  firs  back  up 
against  the  near-by  hills — a  setting  worth 
the  play,  a  part  of  the  out-door  magic  that 
goes  with  fighting  salmon  and  makes  your 
red  blood  redder,  your  years  roll  back  and 
conjures  youth  from  the  grayness  of  the 
past. 


OUTDOOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 


HEROES  OF  THE  CAMERA 

HTHE  man  behind  the  camera  has  come 
■*•  to  the  front  in  recent  years  to  bid 
for  the  laurels  of  the  war-correspondent, 
the  explorer  and  the  hunter.  The  demand 
for  pictures  caught  in  odd  corners  of  the 
world,  or  on  the  firing-line,  has  bred  a  new 
race  of  heroic  adventurers  ready  to  take 
any  chances  in  any  clime.  The  Spanish 
War  first  showed  what  could  be  achieved 
by  daring  and  resourceful  photographers 
who  were  ready  to  touch  elbows  with 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  action.  The  public 
at  home  welcomed  this  new  manner  of 
illustration,  and  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines made  it  profitable  for  the  men  who 
could  "deliver  the  goods,"  to  make  of  war- 
photography  a  profession. 

While  the  world  shouted  approval  of  the 
officer  who  "carried  the  message  to  Gar- 
cia," "Jimmy"  Hare,  of  Colliers,  with  his 
camera  on  his  back,  was  making  his  way 
through  the  Spanish  lines  in  Cuba  to  reach 
Gomez,  and  capturing  a  Spanish  schooner 
on  the  way,  simply  as  a  side-issue.  At 
the  battle  of  El  Caney,  James  Burton,  of 
Harpers,  was  asking  where  he  could  find 
"the  hottest  end  of  the  scrap,"  and  when 
he  found  it  he  stayed  there  and  snapped 
pictures  in  a  bullet-swept  zone  of  fire  that 
sent  a  trail  of  dead  and  wounded  Ameri- 
can troopers  to  the  rear. 

In  the  campaigns  before  Port  Arthur 
and  in  Manchuria,  Hare  and  Dunn  and 
Ricalton  added  new  pages  to  the  stories  of 
the  pluck  and  daring  of  the  American  pho- 
tographer at  the  front.  This  James  Rical- 
ton, a  little,  modest,  bespectacled  man, 
had  years  of  preparation  behind  him  for 
the  task  of  picture-making  in  the  thick  of 
the  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
His  career  shows  that  the  modern  photog- 
rapher of  the  "long  trail,  the  out  trail, 
the  trail  that  is  always  new,"  must  be  born 
to  the  profession.  His  life's  work  is  a  ro- 
mance of  that  hardy  out-door  world  which 
calls  the  men  whom  convention  can  never 
tame  nor  bind.  As  a  lad  in  a  little  New 
York  town  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  fol- 
lowed the  water  trails  far  into  the  new 
West  between  school  terms,  cutting  axe- 


helves  in  the  Michigan  wilderness  to  make 
his  way,  always  pushing  on  to  find  the 
unexplored.  After  school  and  college  he 
taught  school,  but  the  "song  of  the  Seven 
Seas"  was  calling  in  his  ears.  One  sum- 
mer he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  steer- 
age and  tramped  through  the  British  Isles 
with  an  incredibly  slender  purse.  Then  he 
went  to  Iceland,  into  geyser  regions  which 
had  not  been  explored  at  that  time. 

For  several  years  he  followed  this  gen- 
eral plan,  teaching  school,  and  in  summer 
pushing  his  way  into  more  unbeaten  paths 
with  each  pilgrimage.  One  year  it  was  in 
the  jungles  of  the  Amazon,  another  sum- 
mer found  him  on  the  northern  rim  of 
Europe  where  the  Arctic  Ocean  beats  on 
remote  Russian  shores.  His  overland  trip 
from  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  made  unique  by  a  con- 
trivance of  his  own  invention.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  scheme  for  "  riding  afoot. "  He 
built  a  three-wheeled  wagon  of  tough  spruce 
with  a  body  about  three  by  six  feet,  and 
ten  inches  deep,  and  an  arched  framework 
over  which  a  weather-proof  covering  with 
mica  windows  could  be  drawn  and  securely 
fastened.  The  bottom  of  the  wagon-body 
was  lined  with  thick  felt;  a  roll  of  blankets 
and  an  air-pillow  made  it  into  a  sleeping 
berth.  His  provisions,  clothing,  cooking- 
lamp,  etc.,  were  stowed  in  this  cart,  and 
the  vehicle  with  its  equipment  weighed 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 

The  astonishing  feature  of  the  contri- 
vance was  that  when  getting  under  way, 
Ricalton  opened  a  trap-door  in  the  middle 
of  the  wagon-floor,  pushed  his  shoulders 
up  through  the  hole,  and  strolled  along 
under  cover  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a 
day,  his  active  legs  between  the  wheels,  a 
horseless  carriage  of  which  he  was  the 
motor  set  amidships.  The  wild-eyed  and 
bushy  moujik  who  tried  to  assassinate  him 
in  a  Russian  village  could  not  be  severely 
blamed.  This  was  to  him  an  incompre- 
hensible "devil  wagon"  that  needed  sup- 
pressing. Young  Ricalton  paddled  his  way 
in  safety  and  swears  that  his  cart  was  a 
success. 

His  next  expedition  had  a  special  scien- 
tific purpose.     Edison  was  seeking  to  per- 


Mr.  Ricalton  photograpliiiiK  the  splendors  of  the  Durbar 
India,  from  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 


ood  &  Underwood. 


feet  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  he  wanted 
to  experiment  with  certain  kinds  of  bam- 
boo fiber  in  the  search  for  a  satisfactory 
filament.  Ricalton  was  chosen  for  the  task 
of  ransacking  the  tropical  jungles  of  the 
world  after  all  known  and  unknown  va- 
rieties of  bamboo.  He  was  equipped  with 
the  needed  testing  equipment  and  spent 
a  year  in  the  search.  In  Ceylon  alone  he 
found  eighty  different  kinds  of  bamboo, 
and  he  corraled  sixty  species  of  bamboo 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hindostan, 


up  into  the  snow-capped  Himalayas.  He 
added  to  his  collection  in  Burmah  and 
other  corners  of  the  Far  East,  and  thus 
completed  a  romance  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

He  had  a  canny  way  of  making  the  most 
of  his  travels,  and  found  that  there  was  a 
market  for  the  photographs  he  had  taken 
as  a  side-issue.  He  was  too  shy  and  ret- 
icent to  face  the  ordeal  of  the  lecture 
platform,  but  fortune  brought  him  in  touch 
with   a  man   equipped   to  do  the  talking 


Suspended  platform  rigged  by  Mr.  Ricalton  on  a  high  wall  above  the 
Easter  throngs  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  Jerusalem. 


around  Ricalton's  pictures.  For  many 
years  the  Stoddard  lectures,  one  of  the 
most  popular  platform  features  of  this 
generation,  owed  much  of  their  success  to 
the  work  of  Ricalton.  Later  he  took  up 
the  stereoscopic  camera  for  llnderwood  & 
Underwood,  and  with  it  made  his  debut  on 
the  firing  line  soon  after  Dewey's  victory. 
His  photographs  of  American  troops  in  ac- 
tion in  the  Philippines  made  one  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  remark: 

"The  risks  run  by  the  ordinary  war-cor- 


respondent are  terrible  enough,  and  the 
artist  who  goes  to  the  front  to  send  home 
sketches  of  the  fighting  has  also  a  danger- 
ous task,  but  the  up-to-date  photographer 
of  war  has  more  hazardous  work  than 
either." 

From  the  Philippines  Ricalton  went  to 
China,  and  while  Europeans  were  fleeing 
from  the  Boxer  uproar  in  Tientsin,  he 
hurried  into  the  place  in  time  to  be  be- 
sieged. He  was  therefore  on  the  spot 
through  the  thrilling  days  of  the  assaults 


[r.  Ricalton  with  his  camera-ladder  crossing  a  stream  in  Ceyl 


photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


of  the  Allied  troops,  and  of  the  campaign 
that  ended  in  the  taking  of  Peking. 

After  a  brief  rest,  the  man  with  the  pic- 
ture-machine made  a  trip  of  2,400  miles 
through  India  and  Ceylon,  traveling  in  all 
sorts  of  strange  fashions,  far  from  the  com- 
mon paths.  One  of  his  rare  opportuni- 
ties was  in  "stereographing"  an  elephant 
hunt.  Not  content  with  a  perch  on  the 
timber  stockade  surrounding  the  plunging 
herd  of  more  than   a  hundred  wild  ele- 


phants, he  built  a  bamboo  platform  in  a 
tree  inside  the  stockade,  and  from  his  dizzy 
perch  aimed  his  lenses  point-blank. 

During  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  Richard 
Barry,  the  young  correspondent  who  made 
his  reputation  there,  discussed  with  Rical- 
ton the  advisability  of  facing  deadly  dan- 
ger simply  to  photograph  the  firing  of  a 
huge  siege-gun,  and  the  flight  of  its  five- 
hundred  pound  projectile.  The  Russians 
were  keeping  up  such  a  hot  fire  at  this  gun 
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that  on  the  previous  day  they  had  taken 
oflf  a  Japanese  gunner's  head  and  sent  seven 
of  his  comrades  to  the  hospital. 

"Why  take  the  risk,"  asked  Barry, 
"when  you  can  so  easily  take  the  gun  at 
rest  and  then  paint  in  a  little  dust,  and  a 
wee  dot  in  the  air  for  the  flying  shell?" 

"  But  it  wouldn't  be  the  real  thing,"  said 
Ricalton  as  he  started  oflf.  He  made  the 
picture,  which  showed  the  projectile  in 
air,  above  the  belching  smoke  of  the  big 
gun,  and  in  this  fashion  obtained  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  war  photographs  ever 
seen.  George  Kennan  crossed  the  trail  of 
Ricalton  in  the  Port  Arthur  campaign, 
and  commented: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  he  made  his  way  over 
to  a  place  where  they  did  not  know  him. 
When  he  tried  to  take  photographs  of  the 
trenches,  the  Japanese  officers  held  him  up 
and  telephoned  to  field  headquarters  for 
instructions.  Major  Yamaoka,of  General 
Nogi's  staff,  replied, '  If  it  is  the  American 
photographer,  Ricalton,  let  him  take  pic- 
tures wherever  he  likes.'" 

This  was  no  small  tribute  from  the  sus- 
picious and  secretive  Japanese. 


Now  such  men  as  James  Hare  and  James 
Ricalton  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
not  only  from  love  of  adventure  but  also 
because  they  are  impelled  by  that  same 
sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  that  sends  the 
war-correspondent  into  the  trenches.  It 
does  not  bear  cold-blooded  analysis,  any 
more  than  does  the  advance  of  a  forlorn 
hope.  Men  of  the  qualities  which  enable 
them  to  be  successful  in  the  field  of  this 
sort  of  photography  could  make  as  much 
money  if  they  stayed  at  home.  They  get 
a  little  reputation,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  would  take  the  same  risks  if  their 
names  were  never  printed  under  their  pic- 
tures in  the  home  papers.  They  are,  in 
one  sense,  sportsmen  of  the  keenest  and 
finest  type,  seekers  after  big  game,  counting 
not  the  cost. 

Their  work  is  made  doubly  arduous  by 
the  delicacy  and  bulk  of  their  mechanical 
equipment.  They  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  films  or  plates  home  to.be  developed. 
They  must  carry  a  whole  photography  shop 
on  their  backs,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
work  in  all  weathers  and  climates  in  the 
face  of  the  most  heart-breaking  odds. 


The  walkers  as  they  appeared  on  Euclid  Avenue. 
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PEDESTRIANS    EIGHTY    YEARS 
YOUNG 

/^N  a  bracing  April  day  of  this  year  a  lit- 
^^  tie  group  of  white-haired  hut  sprightly 
ladies  were  seen  walking  along  an  avenue 
of  Cleveland,  with  a  considerable  company 
of  friends  cheering  them  excitedly  and 
showing  the  keenest  interest  in  their  stroll. 
The  event  was  extraordinary.  There  were 
eleven  members  of  this  walking  party,  the 
youngest  of  them  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  no  less  than  three  of  them  numbering 
fourscore  years.  They  were  bent  on  show- 
ing a  generation  which  scoffs  at  the  activ- 
ities of  old  age  that  the  twilight  of  life 
need  not  mean  being  put  on  the  shelf. 

The  walking  party  was  the  result  of  an 
informal  discussion  among  a  few  old  ladies 
over  the  teacups.  They  decided  that  they 
could  show  their  grandchildren  and  even 
their  great-grandchildren  a  thing  or  two 
yet,  and  at  the  same  time  preach  the  gospel 
of  walking  as  an  exercise  for  those  who 
wish  to  live  long  and  prosper. 

The  proposed  walk  of  four  and  a  quarter 
miles  was  caught  up  by  other  cheerful  and 
aged  ones,  until  eleven  starters  had  volun- 
teered. When  the  day  came,  the  honor  roll 
of  the  aged  ladies  who  were  ready  at  the 
start  comprised: 

Mrs.  Maria  Mueller,  80  years;  Mrs.  Susan 
Deckhart,  80  years;  Mrs.  Caroline  Haas,  76 
years;  Mrs.  Josephine  Van  Hooven,  78  years; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Coolridge,  78  years;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Peck,  77  years;  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Root,  76  years; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Gray,  79  years;  Mrs.  Kate  Con- 
nors, 75  years;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGrath,  77 
years;  Mrs.  Wendell 


r,  80  years. 

The  ladies  had  a  cup  of  tea  by  way  of 
preliminary  ceremony,  and  were  then  per- 
suaded to  stand  in  column  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  man  with  the  camera  was 
a  lad  of  seventy-eight  years,  fitly  chosen 
for  the  task,  Jeremiah  Merritt  Greene,  who 
has  been  making  pictures  in  the  Middle 
West  for  fifty  years. 

Then  the  signal  was  given  for  the  start 
and  the  eleven  entries  tripped  away  at  a 
lively  gait.  Early  in  the  pilgrimage  several 
of  the  venerable  walkers  had  to  be  held 
in  check.  It  was  hoped  that  all  of  them 
would  finish,  and  therefore  the  amazing  en- 
ergy of  the  leaders  threatened  to  tire  out 
the  others.  Two  miles  were  covered  as 
cheerfully  as  if  this  were  a  picnic  party. 


and  there  were  no  laggards.  At  the  half- 
way point,  a  "control "  had  been  established 
by  friends  of  the  party.  Here  they  rest- 
ed twenty  minutes,  and  had  another  cup 
of  tea,  after  covering  the  first  two  miles  in 
forty  minutes  flat.  Over  the  last  stretch 
of  the  journey  the  crowd  of  onlookers  in- 
creased until  the  enthusiasm  was  an  ova- 
tion. Eleven  old  ladies  had  started,  eleven 
old  ladies  were  finishing  strong.  Their 
cheeks  were  flushed  a  bit,  but  there  were 
few  signs  of  fatigue.  Most  of  them  walked 
with  the  easy  and  confident  gait  of  wom- 
en used  to  walking  in  their  youth,  before 
the  age  of  horseless  carriages  and  trolleys 
and  bicycles  threatened  to  make  a  race  of 
legless  humans. 

A  few  blocks  from  the  goal,  Mrs.  Maria 
Mueller,  aged  eighty,  who  was  one  of  the 
impetuous  ones  that  had  to  be  held  back 
in  the  earlier  stretches,  began  to  do  a  skip- 
ping step  along  the  pavement,  as  if  she  were 
coming  "down  the  middle"  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  reel. 

"Why,  I  could  dance  the  rest  of  the 
way,"  she  chirruped,  "if  we  only  had  a 
band  along.  We  have  been  walking  en- 
tirely too  slow  for  me.  I  could  go  right  on 
to  Oberlin  without  stopping. " 

She  had  an  able  partner  in  Mrs.  Susan 
Deckhart,  also  carrying  the  burden  of 
eighty  years,  and  between  these  two  the 
ardor  of  competition  flamed  so  high  that 
they  started  off  together  on  a  lively  little 
trot  for  the  finish.  It  was  a  "dead  heat" 
between  the  pair,  and  first  honors  were 
thus  divided.  The  others  trailed  in  after 
them  in  the  best  of  spirits,  all  vowing  that 
they  were  by  no  means  exhausted. 

The  actual  walking  time  for  the  party 
averaged  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
for  four  and  a  quarter  miles. 

After  a  brief  rest,  a  luncheon  was  served 
to  these  brave  victors  over  Father  Time, 
and  each  was  presented  with  a  cake  and 
a  bouquet  of  roses. 

Every  one  of  these  old  ladies  is  the  moth- 
er of  a  large  and  sturdy  family.  Their  con- 
sensus of  opinion  concerning  their  vigor 
in  old  age  was  that  they  had  worked  hard 
in  their  homes  all  their  lives,  had  never 
"bothered  their  heads  about  dieting,"  and 
early  in  life  had  adopted  the  rule  of  "early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise."  The  average 
age  of  these  eleven  matriachs  is  seventy- 
eight  years. 


'He  crossed  the  brook  and  ran  some  twenty  yards  up  stream." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY 

■  In  the  course  of  the  rest  of  that  winter, 
and  through  the  succeeding  summer,  Red 
Fox  became  well  known  to  all  the  people 
of  the  settlement.  Few,  of  course,  had 
seen  him;  but  all  had  heard  of  him,  and 
were  ready  to  tell  more  or  less  inaccurate 
stories  of  his  feats  of  cunning  and  daring, 
as  well  as  of  his  unusual  size  and  remarkable 
beauty  of  color.  Many  had  been  the  vain 
efforts  to  ensnare  or  shoot  him,  and  many 
more  were  the  tales  that  were  told  of  such 
vain  efforts;  and  it  had  gradually  come 
about  that  every  successful  raid  of  hawk  or 
oM,  weasel  or  wild  cat,  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  redoubtable  red  adventurer. 
A  good  story  gained  tenfold  interest  if  Red 
Fox  was  made  the  hero.  Active  though 
he  was,  he  would  have  needed  the  faculty 
of  being  in  ten  places  at  once  to  have  ac- 
complished all  that  he  was  credited  with. 
As  it  happened,  however,  there  were  per- 
haps not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  Settle- 
ment wl"^  could  boast  of  having  actually 
caught  sight  of  the  famous  fox — -and  but 
two  who  had  really  seen  him  more  than 
once.  These  two,  by  one  of  those  caprices 
of  fate  or  affinity  which  draw  certain  beings 
often  into  each  other's  paths,  were  Jabe 
Smith  and  the  Boy.  Interest  drew  Red 
Fox  to  the  Boy;  fear  drew  him  to  Jabe 
Smith.  If  he  came  upon  Jabe  Smith's 
trail,  a  fascinated  uneasiness  usually  im- 
pelled him  to  follow  it,  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  mysterious  man  was  not  following 
him.  Three  or  four  times  had  the  back- 
woodsman turned  suddenly,  feeling  that 
keen  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  been  just  in 
time  to  catch  sight  of  a  red  shape  fading 
into  the  thickets.  He  began  at  last  to  feel 
that  there  was  something  uncanny  in  this 
elusive  surveillance,  some  inexplicable  en- 
mity that  was  biding  its  time.  The  fear 
in  Red  Fox's  heart  seemed  to  call  up  an 
answering  emotion,  almost  akin,  in  the 
heart  of  his  human  enemy. 


If  Red  Fox  was  following  the  Boy,  how- 
ever, he  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  very 
different  experience,  one  which  never  failed 
to  puzzle  him  deeply  and  pique  his  cu- 
riosity beyond  measure.  After  craftily 
pursuing  the  Boy's  trail  for  half  an  hour, 
perhaps,  through  the  silent,  sun-dappled 
woods,  he  would  come  suddenly  upon  a 
moveless,  gray  shape,  to  his  eyes  not  al- 
together unlike  a  stump,  sitting  beside  a 
stump  or  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Stiffening  himself  on  the  instant  into  a 
Uke  immobility,  he  would  eye  this  mys- 
terious figure  with  anxious  suspicion  and 
the  most  searching  scrutiny.  As  his  gaze 
adjusted  itself,  and  separated  detail  from 
detail  (a  process  which  the  animals  seem 
to  find  difficult  in  the  case  of  objects  not  in 
motion),  the  shape  would  grow  more  and 
more  to  resemble  the  Boy.  But  what  he 
knew  so  well  was  the  Boy  in  motion;  and 
there  was  always  to  him  something  mys- 
terious and  daunting  in  this  utterly  move- 
less figure,  of  the  stillness  of  stone.  Its 
immobility  always,  in  the  end,  outwore  his 
own.  Then  he  would  move  a  few  steps, 
always  eying  the  gray  shape,  and  trying 
to  understand  it  better  by  studying  it  from 
a  new  angle.  Little  by  little  circling  about, 
and  ever  drawing  closer  and  closer,  he 
would  presently  get  round  into  the  wind 
and  catch  the  scent  of  the  strange,  unstir- 
ring  object.  That  would  end  the  little 
drama.  The  testimony  of  his  nose  always 
seemed  to  him  more  intelligible  and  con- 
clusive than  that  of  his  eyes.  He  would 
slowly  edge  away,  with  dignity  and  perfect 
coolness,  till  some  convenient  stump  or 
bush  intervened  to  hide  him  from  the  view 
of  the  gray  object.  Then  he  would  whisk 
about  and  vanish  in  an  eye  wink,  dignity 
all  discarded;  and  for  a  week  or  two  the 
Boy's  trail  would  have  no  attractions  for 
him. 

But  in  a  vague  way  he  realized  that  the 
Boy  had  held  his  life  in  his  hands  many 
times,  and  therefore,  manifestly,  was  not 
really  his  foe  like  Jabe  Smith.     It  was  far 
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from  his  shrewd,  considering  brain,  never- 
theless, to  trust  any  human  creature,  how- 
ever apparently  harmless. 

Along  in  the  autumn  Jabe  Smith  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  his  reputation  as  a  woodsman  to  let 
the  wily  and  audacious  fox  go  any  longer 
triumphant  over  gun  and  dog  and  trap. 
Having  his  crops  all  garnered  and  some 
leisure  on  his  hands,  he  decided  to  pit  his 
wits  in  earnest  against  the  craft  of  the  ani- 
mal and  call  no  halt  this  side  of  victory. 

This  resolution  the  grim  backwoodsman, 
one  blue  and  golden  morning,  confided  half 
derisively  to  the  Boy,  knowing  that  the 
latter  would  strenuously  disapprove.  Jabe 
had  made  up  his  mind,  however;  and  all 
the  Boy's  arguments  and  pleas  left  him 
unmoved.  The  subject,  in  its  general  as- 
pects, had  been  well  thrashed  out  between 
them  many  times,  leaving  both  firm  in 
their  own  views;  but  in  the  particular 
instance  of  Red  Fox  the  backwoodsman 
felt  his  position  unusually  secure.  He  de- 
clared that  the  more  strong  and  clever  the 
big  fox  was,  the  more  damage  he  could 
do,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  need  of 
catching  him.  For  once  the  Boy  acknowl- 
edged himself  vanquished.  But  the  pic- 
ture which  formed  itself  in  his  mind,  of  the 
splendid,  sagacious  fox  mangled  in  trap  or 
snare,  or  torn  with  shot  wounds,  was  one 
he  could  not  contemplate.  Though  worst- 
ed in  the  discussion,  he  was  not  shaken  in 
his  resolve  to  save,  at  least,  the  animal's 
life.  He  would  spar  for  a  compromise. 
And,  indeed,  Jabe  was  so  elated  at  having 
got  the  better  of  his  skillful  and  usually 
invincible  young  opponent  that  he  was  not 
far  from  the  mood  to  make  concessions. 

Having  yielded  the  main  point,  that  Red 
Fox  must  be  captured,  the  Boy  took  what 
backwoods  ethics  would  count  fair  revenge 
by  casting  doubts  upon  the  backwoods- 
man's ability  to  carry  out  the  enterprise. 

"You  think  yourself  very  clever,  Jabe!" 
said  he,  gravely  derisive.  "But  you  can't 
fool  that  fox,  if  you  take  all  winter  to  it!" 

Now  it  was  just  on  this  point  that  Jabe 
had  his  own  misgivings.  And  he  was  too 
honest  to  deny  it. 

"I  kin  shoot  him,  for  sure,"  he  answered 
unruffled,  "if  I  take  time  enough,  waitin' 
and  hangin'  round!  Any  fool  could  do 
that,  in  the  long  run,  if  he  hadn't  nothin' 
else  to  do  but  hang  round.  What  I  lay  out 


to  do  is  trap  the  critter,  if  I  kin.  If  I 
can't,  you  can't!" 

"Oh,  you  go  along,  Jabe!"  jeered  the  Boy. 
"You  can't  do  it;  and  you  know  you  can't. 
But  I  could,  if  I  would!" 

Jabe  Smith's  long  face  wrinkled  sarcasti- 
cally, and  he  bit  off  a  chew  of  "Black  Jack" 
before  replying. 

"If  you're  so  blame  smart,"  said  he  at 
last,  "let's  see  you  do  it.  It's  easy  enough 
to  talk." 

This  was  the  very  invitation  he  had  been 
wanting,  and  the  Boy  instantly  dropped 
his  air  of  banter. 

"I  will  do  it,"  he  said  seriously.  The 
backwoodsman  paused  in  his  chewing,  spat 
over  the  saw-horse — the  two  were  sitting 
on  the  wood-pile  in  Jabe's  yard — and  eyed 
the  lad  doubtfully.  He  could  not  believe 
that  his  eloquence  had  triumphed  so  .over- 
whelmingly as  this  speech  seemed  to  imply. 

"It's  this  way,  Jabe,"  went  on  the  Boy 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence.  "I  know 
that  fox  a  sight  better  than  you  do!  I've 
watched  and  studied  him;  and  I've  got  so 
that  I  like  him.  I  could  have  shot  him  a 
dozen  times.  I  know  all  his  kinks.  I've 
lugged  him  by  the  hind  legs,  hanging  over 
my  shoulder " 

"The  hell  you  have!"  ejaculated  the 
backwoodsman,  looking  at  the  Boy  with 
astonishment  and  growing  respect.  The 
two  knew  each  other  too  well  to  be  in- 
credulous of  each  other's  statements. 

"Yes!  and  even  then  he  fooled  me!  But 
I  know,  now,  how  to  best  him  if  I  wanted 
to.  I  don't  want  to.  But  if  you're  bound 
you're  agoing  to,  then  I'll  chip  in  and  show 
you  how,  on  condition  that  you  spare  his 
life.  You'll  get  the  glory,,  Jabe;  and  I'll 
get  the  fox." 

The  backwoodsman  spat  contemplative- 
ly, and  rolled  the  question  over  in  his 
mind.  What  he  called  the  Boy's  "durn 
foolishness"  about  killing  things  naturally 
made  him  impatient  at  times,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  seem  to  humor  it.  But  in 
this  the  Boy  was  certainly  meeting  him 
half  way;  and  he  wanted  to  gratify  him. 

"What  'd  you  want  to  do  with  the  crit- 
ter, after  we'd  got  him?"  he  inquired  at  last, 
suspicious  of  some  strategy. 

The  Boy  smiled  comprehendingly. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  let  him  go  again,  to 
give  you  your  trouble  all  over,  Jabe  I 
Don't  be  scared  of  that !" 
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"I  ain't  skeered  of  that!"  protested  J abe, 
ashamed  of  having  his  suspicions  pene- 
trated. 

"Well,"  went  on  the  Boy,  "I'd  keep  the 
fox  a  little  while  myself,  I  think,  if  Father 
didn't  mind,  and  see  if  I  could  tame  him. 
He's  so  clever,  maybe  he'd  not  be  so  hard 
to  tame  as  other  foxes.  But  I  don't  ex- 
pect I  could  do  much  with  him  that  way. 
Foxes  all  think  too  much  of  themselves  to 
let  any  one  brag  of  having  tamed  them. 
But  he's  such  a  beauty  that  any  show  or 
'Zoo'  would  be  mighty  proud  to  get  him, 
and  would  take  care  to  treat  him  well. 
I'll  sell  him,  and  get  a  big  price  for  him, 
J  abe.  And  we'll  divide.  He'd  better  be 
in  a  show,  J  abe,  than  dead — whatever 
some  people  might  say." 

"Don't  know  about  that!"  said  the 
woodsman,  looking  around  upon  the  famil- 
iar fields  and  the  woods  glowing  in  the  sun- 
shine. "I'd  ruther  be  dead  than  shet  up 
— never  to  see  all  this  no  more!"  And  he 
made  a  sweep  with  his  hand  that  seemed 
to  caress  the  sweet  and  lonely  landscape. 

"Tut!  Jabe!"  said  the  Boy  bluntly. 
"Then  you've  got  no  imagination.  I'll 
bet  Red  Fox  has  lots.  I  know  which  he'd 
choose,  anyway,  if  it  was  put  up  to  him. 
So  I'm  going  to  choose  for  him,  if  you'll 
agree.  Death's  the  only  thing  that  can't 
be  reconsidered.  Why,  suppose  you  were 
shut  up  for  life,  there  might  come  an  earth- 
quake some  day,  and  split  open  your  stone 
walls,  and  let  you  walk  right  out!  Speak- 
ing for  Red  Fox,  I  take  the  circus.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"All  right,"  assented  the  backwoods- 
man, slowly.  "Only,  let's  git  him,  quick! 
He's  fooled  us  all  too  long." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  Boy,  "he's  a 
queer  beast,  that!  I've  found  his  tracks 
about  your  farm — the  most  dangerous 
place  in  the  whole  Settlement  for  him — 
oftener  than  anywhere  else?" 

"Of  course  I  hev!"  answered  the  back- 
woodsman. "And  he's  took  to  follerin' 
me  in  the  woods,  too;  looks  like  he  had  it 
in  for  me  special.  What  do  you  s'pose 
he's  up  to?" 

"Perhaps  he's  just  particularly  scared 
of  you,  and  so  wants  to  keep  an  eye  on  you. 
Or  maybe,  knowing  you  are  already  his 
enemy,  he  thinks  it's  safer  to  steal  your 
chickens  than  to  risk  making  other  enemies 
by  stealing  somebody  else's!" 


"He  ain't  got  none  of  mine  j^^/"  declared 
the  woodsman  with  emphasis. 

"Then  I'll  bet  it's  because  he  hasn't 
wanted  to,"  said  the  Boy.  "I've  seen  him 
looking  around  your  place,  and  lying  in  the 
bushes  watching,  while  the  hens  caught 
grasshoppers  out  in  the  stubble  not  ten  feet 
away,  where  he  could  catch  them  without 
any  trouble  at  all.  And  I've  seen  him  on 
his  hind  legs  behind  the  hen  house  looking 
in  through  a  crack — at  some  hen  on  the 
nest,  most  likely.  If  he  has  spared  you, 
Jabe,  it's  been  just  because  he  chose  to. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  He's  had  some 
good  reason  in  his  wise  red  noddle." 

"He'd  better  hurry  up,  then!"  growled 
Jabe.  "He  ain't  got  much  more  time  to 
spare.  What  do  you  reckon  we'd  better 
do,  now,  to  circumvent  the  varmint?" 

"Come  along  and  I'll  show  you!"  said  the 
Boy,  leading  the  way  to  Jabe's  chicken 
house. 

It  happened  that  the  tall  backwoodsman 
had  a  fancy  for  good  fowls.  He  had  several 
times  sent  away  for  settings  of  thorough- 
bred eggs;  and  having  had  good  luck  with 
them  he  had  now  a  very  handsome  and 
unusual  flock  to  brag  of.  To  be  sure,  Buff 
Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  all  ran  to- 
gether, and  the  free  mixture  of  breeds 
wrought  strangely  diversified  results.  But 
it  was  a  great  flock,  for  all  its  commingling, 
and  accomplished  wonders  of  egg-laying; 
and  Jabe  Smith  took  pride  in  having  it  well 
housed.  The  fowl  house  was  simple,  but 
quite  up-to-date  in  its  pattern,  which  had 
been  carefully  copied  from  cuts  in  the 
Colonial  Farmer.  At  each  end  of  the  long 
sunny  front  was  a  little  entrance  cut  for  the 
use  of  the  "biddies,"  and  closed  at  night  by 
a  sliding  drop  door. 

"Here,  Jabe,"  said  the  Boy,  kicking  one 
of  these  little  doors  with  his  toe,  "is  your 
trap." 

A  gleam  of  instant  comprehension 
flashed  into  the  woodsman's  eyes,  but  he 
maintained  a  strategic  silence. 

"And  yonder,"  continued  the  speaker, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  scat- 
tered flock,  feeding,  or  scratching,  or  dust- 
ing feathers  in  the  sun,  "is  your  bait." 

"How's  the  bait  goin'  to  like  it?"  asked 
Jabe. 

"Oh,  the  bait's  not  going  to  mind!"  said 
the  Boy  cheerfully .  "You  just  wait  and  see!" 
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The  problem  now  was  a  simple  one. 
The  Boy  knew  that  Red  Fox  had  explored 
the  premises  thoroughly  by  night,  outside, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  explored 
them  inside  as  well  but  for  the  fact  that 
nightfall  found  the  doors  all  closed.  He 
argued  that  the  shrewd  animal  was  expect- 
ing to  some  time  fmd  a  door  left  open  by 
mistake.  Now  was  the  time  for  that  mis- 
take to  occur.  In  its  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness the  Boy's  plan  commanded  the 
backwoodsman's  instant  acceptance. 

Knocking  together  a  little  platform  of 
light  boards  about  three  feet  square,  the 
Boy  laid  it  on  the  floor  just  inside  one  of 
the  small  doors.  From  it  he  ran  a  cord  up 
each  side  of  the  door,  over  two  nails  at  the 
top,  and  joined  them  in  the  center.  Here 
he  rigged  a  sensitive  trigger  catch  connect- 
ing with  the  loop  that  held  up  the  sliding 
door.  The  edge  of  the  platform  he  raised 
about  an  inch  from  the  floor,  attaching  it 
to  the  trigger  in  such  a  way  that  the  slight- 
est additional  weight  would  spring  the 
catch  and  let  the  door  drop  down.  This 
accomplished,  with  the  skillful  aid  of  Jabe 
Smith  and  his  tools,  the  Boy  placed  some 
tiny  blocks  under  the  platform  to  brace  it 
up  and  prevent  it  being  sprung  premature- 
ly by  the  hens  as  they  passed  out  and  in. 

"Now,  Jabe,"  said  the  proud  strategist 
as  the  two  stood  off  and  eyed  their  handi- 
work, "all  you've  got  to  do  is  wait  till  all 
the  hens  have  gone  to  roost.  Then  shut 
the  other  door,  and  take  out  the  props 
from  under  the  platform.  When  Red  Fox 
comes,  as  he's  likely  to  do  just  about  moon- 
rise,  he'll  be  much  pleased  to  fmd  that  for 
once  his  enemy  has  forgotten  and  left  a 
door  open.  He'll  slip  right  in  to  see  what 
the  hen  house  is  like  inside.  The  door  will 
drop — and  then  you  have  him!" 

"But  what  about  the  hens?"  queried 
their  owner  doubtfully. 

"When  he  finds  he's  caught,  he  won't  be 
bothering  about  hens!"  laughed  the  Boy. 
Now  that  he  was  fairly  committed  to  the 
venture,  the  natural,  primitive  boy  within 
him,  which  is  always  something  of  a  wild 
animal,  was  beginning  to  wake  up  and  as- 
sert itself.  He  was  growing  keen  for  the 
event. 

That  evening  the  Boy  stayed  at  Jabe 
Smith's  farm  for  supper.  After  sundown, 
when  the  chickens  were  all  at  roost,  and 
high  in  the  pale  greenish  sky  the  latest 


crows  were  winging  homeward  to  the  spruce 
groves,  the  trap  was  set  and  the  other  door 
of  the  hen  house  securely  closed.  Then  in 
a  hay-loft  opposite,  behind  the  big  open 
window  through  which  the  hay  was  pitched, 
the  Boy  and  Jabe  hid  themselves  com- 
fortably where  they  could  command  a 
perfect  view  of  whatever  might  happen. 
Slowly  the  light  faded  out  over  the  farm- 
yard, and  the  roofs,  and  the  spiky  tree 
tops  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills.  With 
the  cool-smelling  twilight  came  a  sort  of 
expectant  silence,  a  hush  that  seemed  to 
listen  consciously;  and  the  two  hidden  in 
the  hayloft  spoke  only  in  a  whisper.  Up 
from  the  stanchions  below  the  loft  came 
startlingly  loud  the  munching  of  the  cattle's 
jaws  on  the  dry  hay,  and  the  occasional 
windy  sighs  which  their  great  flanks  heaved 
forth  from  time  to  time.  When  a  mouse 
rustled  the  hay  softly  at  the  other  side  of 
the  loft  the  sound  seemed  abrupt  and  con- 
spicuous. Then,  at  last,  a  change  came 
over  the  quality  of  the  shadows  in  the  yard 
below.  They  grew  more  liquid  and  trans- 
parent. A  silvery  glow  caught  the  tree 
tops  along  the  opposite  ridge,  crept  down, 
and  bathed  the  rich  firm  masses  of  the 
woods  in  wonder.  Then  the  roof  of  the 
hen  house  turned  silver,  and  a  mysterious, 
transfiguring  illumination  seemed  to  tip 
down  into  the  yard,  making  lovely,  spectral 
things  of  the  saw-horse,  and  the  well- 
sweep  and  the  cart.  Both  Jabe  and  the 
Boy  watched  the  transformation  with 
wordless  delight.  The  moon  was  floating 
up  behind  the  barn. 

The  radiance  had  no  more  than  fairly 
occupied  the  farmyard,  when  a  shadowy 
shape  came  flitting  soundlessly  around  the 
corner  of  the  hen  house.  From  the  crack 
in  the  boarding  behind  Red  Fox  had  seen 
that  one  of  the  little  doors  was  open.  His 
opportunity — not  necessarily  to  kill  chick- 
ens, but  to  explore  the  inside  of  the  chicken 
house — had  come  at  last.  He  peered  in 
cautiously.  There  were  all  the  fowls  on 
their  perches,  sleeping  soundly.  There 
was  no  game  cock  among  them.  He  knew 
these  tall,  handsome  Cochins  and  Minor- 
cas,  haughty  but  not  dangerous.  He  dart- 
ed confidently  through  the  opening.  The 
next  moment  the  door  dropped,  with  a 
sharp  rap,  behind  him,  catching  and  pinch- 
ing smartly  the  tip  of  his  beautiful  brush. 

Like  lightning  he  wheeled  about,  jerking 
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his  tail  free.  But  the  door  fitted  securely 
in  its  grooves,  so  that  his  furiously  scratch- 
ing claws  and  desperate  teeth  could  not 
budge  it.  In  a  silent  frenzy  he  darted  to 
the  other  door.  It,  too,  refused  to  budge. 
Then  he  jumped  up,  scramblingly,  toward 
the  window,  snubbing  his  nose  against  the 
glass  and  the  sashes.  But  there  was  no 
way  out.  He  stopped,  crouched  down 
close  beside  the  treacherous  door,  and  set 
his  shrewd  wits  working  desperately. 

The  hens,  meanwhile,  aroused  by  the 
dropping  of  the  door  and  greatly  excited 
by  the  prisoner's  antics,  had  set  up  a  wild 
commotion  of  squawking  and  cackling. 
The  cocks  were  particularly  noisy,  but  un- 
like the  valorous  game,  they  made  no  move 
to  come  down  and  give  battle  to  the  intru- 
der. Their  outcry,  however,  was  by  no 
means  ineffectual.  At  the  first  sound  of  it 
the  two  hiders  in  the  loft  swung  themselves 
down,  and  rushed  eagerly  to  the  hen  house. 

The  main  door  of  the  hen  house  was  at 
one  end.  The  Boy  opened  it  cautiously, 
keeping  his  feet  and  legs  in  the  opening, 
while  Jabe  Smith  peered  over  his  head. 
What  they  saw  brought  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  from  Jabe,  and  a  knowing 
laugh  from  the  Boy.  There  on  the  floor, 
half  in  the  moonlight  and  half  in  shadow, 
lay  the  great  fox,  stretched  out  lifeless  in 
front  of  the  perches,  with  the  cackling 
fowls  all  craning  long  necks  down  to  look 
at  him.  The  two  conspirators  stepped  in- 
side and  shut  the  door  behind  them.  And 
the  hens  stopped  their  clamor,  satisfied 
that  help  had  come. 

The  Boy,  smiling  wisely,  waited.  But 
Jabe,  after  stirring  the  long,  limp  body 
with  his  toe,  picked  it  up  by  the  tail  and 
examined  it  critically. 

"I  swan!"  he  exclaimed  at  length  in  the 
voice  with  which  one  accredits  a  miracle. 
"If  he  hain't  gone  an'  fell  an'  plumb  broke 
his  neck!" 

"Well,"  said  the  Boy,  taking  from  his 
pocket  the  small  dog  collar  and  chain  which 
Jabe  had  lent  him,  "I  guess  I'll  take  no 
risks."  And  he  proceeded  to  affix  the 
chain  and  collar.  Then  he  tied  the  ani- 
mal's slack,  unresisting  legs  together  with 
a  stout  cord. 

Jabe  jeered  at  him  in  a  dry  drawl,  but 
the  Boy  kept  his  counsel. 

"You  never  can  tell,  Jabe!"  said  he 
enigmatically.     "Red  Fox  dead  is  cleverer 


than  most  other  beasts  alive,  and  some- 
thing might  happen  on  the  way  home.  He 
might  mend  this  broken  neck  of  his,  you 
know,  suddenly — and  then — whizz! — and 
no  more  Red  Fox!" 

"If  that  'ere  beast  ain't  a  dead  one," 
averred  the  backwoodsman,  "I'll  eat  my 
old  shoe-packs." 

"Don't  undertake  too  much,  Jabe,". 
mocked  the  Boy.  "You  may  need  those 
shoe-packs,  with  winter  coming  on!  If 
you'll  just  give  me  an  old  oat-sack,  now,  to 
wrap  this  unfortunate  victim  in,  I'll  start 
for  home  'fore  it  gets  any  later.  And  may- 
be if  you'll  come  round  to-morrow  morning 
you'll  find  Red  Fox  holding  a  soirde  in  our 
back  yard." 

"Reckon  I'll  go  along  with  you  now,"  said 
Jabe.  "The  beast's  too  queer  to  let  you 
go  alone  with  him." 

CHAPTER  IX 

ALIEN     SKIES 

Securely  wrapped  up  in  the  oat-sack, 
with  just  the  black  tip  of  his  nose  sticking 
out,  Red  Fox  showed  never  a  sign  of  life 
during  that  interminable  journey  to  the 
home  of  the  Boy.  Tucked  under  the  Boy's 
sturdy  young  arm  he  endured  the  painful 
grip  with  unwavering  heroism,  and  never 
stiffened  or  twitched  a  muscle.  But  if  the 
elated  victors  had  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  peer  suddenly  into  the  end  of  the  roll  of 
sacking,  past  the  black  nose-tip,  they  would 
have  caught  a  shrewd  and  watchful  eye 
wide  open.  The  captive  v/as  not  going  to 
lose  any  point  unnecessarily;  and  peering 
out  into  the  flooding  moonlight  he  marked 
well  where  his  captors  were  carrying  him. 
Bitterness  was  in  his  heart  as  he  watched 
the  silvered  trees  and  fields  and  fences  go 
by — bitterness  and  humiliation  and  rage 
and  fear,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  de- 
spair. Helpless  as  he  was  for  the  moment, 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  carried  in 
that  way  forever.  There  must  come  some 
change.  He  was  full  of  devices.  And  he 
had  no  idea  of  counting  the  great  game  lost. 

When  the  Boy  had  unrolled  him,  and 
chained  him  to  a  staple  in  the  corner  of  a 
spacious  box  stall  in  the  barn,  and  undone 
the  bonds  that  fettered  his  legs.  Red  Fox 
still  lay  limp,  so  utterly  slack  in  every 
sinew  that  the  backwoodsman  was  more 
than  ever  assured  that  he  was  dead.     To 
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all  jibes,  however,  the  Boy  answered  mere- 
ly, "Come  back  in  the  morning  and  see!" 
And  soon,  after  having  wearied  of  admiring 
the  rich  fur  and  congratulating  themselves 
on  their  speedy  triumph,  the  victors  went 
away,  fastening  the  barn  door  behind  them. 

From  a  small  window  the  moonlight 
came  pouring  in,  lighting  the  center  of  the 
stall  brilliantly  and  leaving  the  corners  in 
deep  shadow.  The  moment  he  knew  he 
was  alone  the  limp  shape  on  the  floor  awoke 
to  eager  life,  with  a  sharp  leap  that  tested 
the  soundness  of  the  chain.  Red  Fox  felt 
himself  violently  jerked  backward  and 
thrown  off  his  feet,  which  suificed  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  chain  was  strong.  Hav- 
ing assured  himself  as  to  its  strength,  and 
also  as  to  its  length  (which  was  about  six 
feet),  he  now  began  to  test  it  minutely 
with  nose  and  teeth,  holding  it  down  be- 
tween his  forepaws  and  going  over  every 
link  right  up  to  the  staple  in  the  wall. 
Finding  no  flaw  or  weakness  anywhere  in 
the  cold  steel,  which  hurt  his  teeth,  he  next 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  pulling  the  collar 
over  his  head.  Backing  away  he  strained 
and  tugged  with  all  his  might,  but  only 
succeeded  in  choking  himself  till  his  eyes 
and  tongue  stuck  out.  Upon  this  a  mem- 
ory of  the  great  lynx  strangling  in  the  snare 
came  over  him,  and  he  stopped  abruptly, 
panting  and  gasping.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  this  touch  of  panic  and 
fully  regained  his  breath,  he  was  seized 
with  a  new  idea.  In  the  corner  of  the  stall 
was  a  heap  of  chaff  and  fine  straw  with  a 
wisp  or  two  of  hay.  In  this  he  carefully 
buried  a  slack  section  of  the  chain;  and 
when  the  work  was  done  he  crept  away 
furtively,  trusting  to  leave  his  obstinate 
tormentor  behind.  But  when  he  saw  the 
snaky  thing  emerge  inexorably  from  its 
hiding,  and  felt  it  once  more  tug  per- 
emptorily at  his  neck,  he  seemed  to  realize 
the  folly  of  his  device.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  and  pondered. 
Then,  seeing  that  for  the  time  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  he  curled  himself 
up  in  a  corner  and  resolutely  went  to  sleep. 

When,  somewhat  early  in  the  morning, 
the  Boy  came  to  the  stall  with  a  dish  of 
water  and  a  tempting  piece  of  ruddy  fresh 
meat,  Red  Fox  gave  him  one  long  look  of 
implacable  disdain,  retreated  with  dignity 
to  his  corner,  and  ignored  the  visit  reso- 
lutely.    He  was  hungry,  and  very  thirsty; 


but  in  the  visitor's  hated  presence  he 
scorned  to  show  either  of  these  needs. 
When  the  Boy  approached  him  too  closely 
he  would  show  his  white  teeth,  and  a  deep, 
lambent  green  color  would  come  into  his 
eyes,  almost  opaque  and  seeming  like  a 
film  drawn  over  the  whole  iris.  This  was 
a  signal  meaning  "keep  off!"  and  the  Boy, 
understanding  it  very  well,  obeyed.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  Red  Fox  lapped  up 
the  water  greedily  and  fell  upon  the  raw 
beef.  He  had  no  intention  of  starving 
himself,  but  he  was  not  going  to  give  the 
Boy  the  satisfaction  of  watching  him  eat. 

And  now  began  for  the  unhappy  captive 
four  weeks  of  monotonous  vain  longing. 
Twice  a  day,  in  the  early  morning  and  in 
the  first  of  the  twilight,  he  would  go  through 
his  efforts  to  escape,  testing  the  chain  link 
by  link,  and  then  hopefully  burying  it  in 
the  chaff.  Only  the  attempt  to  pull  the 
collar  over  his  head  he  never  repeated,  so 
great  was  his  horror  of  strangling.  Mean- 
while the  Boy  was  unremitting  in  his  efi'orts 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  splendid  cap- 
tive. Dainties  to  eat,  fresh  water  twice  a 
day,  gentle  conversation,  quiet,  gradual 
advances,  all  were  faithfully  and  discreetly 
tried,  but  all  in  vain.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  scorn  in  Red  Fox's  eyes  was  as 
clear  and  uncompromising  as  ever,  his 
glare  as  greenly  menacing  and  his  teeth  as 
implacably  displayed,  whenever  his  jailer 
came  too  near.  Then,  reluctantly,  but  on- 
his  father's  advice,  the  Boy  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  tameless  captive  must  be 
sold. 

About  this  time — for  the  fame  of  Red 
Fox  and  the  story  of  his  capture  had  spread 
far  beyond  Ringwaak  neighborhoods — a 
well-dressed  stranger  appeared  at  the  Set- 
tlement and  asked  to  see  the  illustrious 
fox.  The  Boy  proudly  did  the  honors,  and 
with  regret  acknowledged  his  failure  to 
tame  the  beautiful  and  sagacious  beast. 
The  visitor  presently  made  an  offer  to  buy. 

"What  do  you  want  him  for?"  asked  the 
Boy,  doubtfully. 

The  stranger  eyed  him  with  care  before 
replying,  and  understood  something  of  his 
attitude.  "To  sell  to  some  big  zoological 
gardens,"  he  replied  easily,  "where  he'll  be 
thoroughly  appreciated." 

Much  relieved,  the  Boy  agreed  at  once, 
and  pocketed  a  price  beyond  his  wildest 
hopes.     Had  he  known,  however,  the  pur- 
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chaser's  real  purpose  he  would  have  re- 
jected any  price  with  indignation,  and  even 
counted  upon  Jabe  Smith's  backing  in  the 
matter.  Red  Fox  was  destined,  not  for  a 
brilliant  "Zoo,"  where  he  would  be  a  pris- 
oner, indeed,  but  pampered  and  admired, 
but  for  the  depleted  coverts  of  a  Hunt  Club 
in  one  of  the  great  states  farther  south, 
where  his  strength  and  cunning  might  be 
expected  to  give  phenomenal  sport  before 
the  hounds  would  finally  tear  him  to  pieces. 

As  it  was,  however,  every  one  was  pleased. 
The  Boy  and  Jabe  had  their  money;  and 
Red  Fox,  in  his  openwork,  strong-barred 
crate,  was  glad  of  any  change  that  meant 
getting  away  from  the  gloomy  box  stall  in 
the  barn.  Where  there  was  change  there 
might  come  opportunity;  and  at  least,  he 
was  once  more  moving  in  the  clean  sun 
and  air. 

The  journey  from  Ringwaak  Settlement 
to  the  nearest  railway  station  was  some 
fifteen  miles  of  rough  going  in  an  open  ex- 
press wagon  which  carried  the  mails.  The 
crate  containing  Red  Fox  and  his  misfor- 
tunes was  lashed  securely  on  the  top  of 
some  heavy  boxes,  so  he  could  command 
a  view  of  the  bright-colored,  russet-and- 
crimson  world  which  he  was  leaving. 
Curled  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  crate  his 
watchful  eyes  stared  forth  intelligently 
through  the  bars,  missing  nothing,  but 
revealing  nothing  of  the  emotions  astir  be- 
hind their  clear  depths.  For  a  little  while 
the  road  led  through  familiar  woods  and 
fields.  Then  these  grew  strange,  but  the 
rampiked,  ridgy  summit  of  old  Ringwaak, 
his  landmark  all  his  life,  remained  in  view. 
Then  the  wagon  topped  a  range  of  steep 
uplands  and  dipped  into  the  rugged  wilder- 
ness valley  of  the  Ottanoonsis,  and  Ring- 
waak was  hidden  from  view.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  Red  Fox  felt  himself  an  alien  and 
an  exile  utterly.  As  the  granite  rocks, 
and  scraggy  white  birches,  and  black 
patches  of  hemlock,  and  naked,  bleak,  dead 
trunks  closed  in  about  the  narrow  road,  the 
captive  felt  for  the  first  time  that  the  old 
range,  and  the  den  on  the  hillside,  and  his 
slim  red  mate,  were  lost.  For  a  time  his 
faith  in  his  own  wits  failed  him,  and  he  sank 
his  nose  between  his  paws  in  despair. 

After  what  seemed  to  the  captive,  and 
hardly  less  to  the  well-dressed  stranger  on 
the  seat  beside  the  driver,  an  interminable 
age  of  jolting,  the  lonely  little  backwoods- 


station,  a  mere  red-washed  shanty  with  a 
tall  water  tank  near  by,  was  reached. 
Here  the  stranger  gave  Red  Fox  a  drink, 
and  a  liberal  chunk  of  fresh  meat  to  amuse 
himself  with,  but  made  no  attempt  to  culti- 
vate his  good  will.  Unlike  the  Boy,  he  had 
no  wish  to  conciliate  or  subdue  the  cap- 
tive's wildness.  At  last,  after  an  hour's 
wait,  the  train  came  roaring  and  clattering 
down  the  rails;  and  Red  Fox,  in  his  crate 
on  the  platform,  shrank  back  against  the 
bars  with  starting  eye-balls,  imagining  that 
the  end  of  all  things  had  come  upon  the 
world.  When  the  loud  monster  had  passed 
him  and  come  to  a  stop,  and  he  found  him- 
self still  alive,  he  was  trembling  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand  up;  and  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  small  importance  when  his  crate 
was  thrust  into  what  was  evidently  a  part 
of  the  monster,  and  he  was  whirled  away 
with  sickening  motion  and  bewildering  tu- 
mult. Not  till  he  had  been  traveling  for 
nearly  half  a  day  could  he  bring  himself 
to  eat  or  drink.  Then,  little  by  little,  see- 
ing that  men  lived  and  were  content  about 
him,  seeming  to  have  no  dread  whatever 
of  the  monster,  he  recovered  his  equanim- 
ity and  resumed  his  wonted  courage.  The 
process,  however,  took  him  another  good 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  just  as  he  was 
finding  himself  master  of  the  situation,  the 
train  came  to  a  long  stop,  and  his  crate  was 
lifted  from  the  car.  Once  more  he  was  put 
into  a  wagon,  and  taken  for  a  drive — first 
through  a  wilderness  of  crowding  houses 
set  thick  together  like  trees,  then  through 
a  pleasant  country  of  gardens  scattering 
into  farms,  and  at  last  into  a  rougher 
region  of  pasture  fields,  and  swamps,  and 
thick-wooded  knolls.  Presently  the  wagon 
stopped  in  front  of  a  low,  wide-winged  im- 
posing red  mansion  where  men  lounged  on 
the  spacious  porch  and  saddled  horses 
stood  before  the  steps.  Here  the  crate  was 
lifted  down,  and  the  stranger  began  enthu- 
siastically pointing  out  Red  Fox's  beauties 
and  distinctions  to  a  knot  of  men  who  had 
come  forward  to  inspect  the  heralded  prize. 
Their  admiration  was  unstinted. 

"  If  he's  got  bottom  to  match  his  beauty," 
said  one,  "he'll  give  us  the  neatest  run  the 
'Merrybrooks'  have  ever  had." 

"Look  at  that  cool  and  cunning  eye!" 
said  another.  "He's  got  brains.  He'll  give 
us  more  than  one  run,  Fm  thinking,  be- 
fore that  fine  brush  hangs  on  the  wall!" 
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"I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  he 
might  fool  us  altogether!"  cried  a  third. 
But  this  amiable  sentiment  aroused  such 
a  chorus  of  protest  that  he  hastened  to 
add  :  "  I  mean,  of  course,  that  it  would  be 
a  great  thing  for  our  strain  of  foxes,  and 
therefore  for  the  Qub,  and  therefore  for 
sport  in  general,  if  this  husky  Kanuck  could 
have  a  fair  chance  to  disseminate  his  breed." 

The  suggestion  caught  several  supporters, 
who  proposed  that  Red  Fox  should  be  kept 
for  breeding;  but  there  being  a  great  meet 
planned  for  the  following  Tuesday,  just 
four  days  ahead,  the  majority  were  deter- 
mined to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
The  last  run  of  the  Merrybrook  hounds 
had  been  something  of  a  fizzle.  And  now 
they  were  not  sure  there  was  a  fox  left  in 
their  coverts.  They  wanted  one  good  run, 
anyway;  and  plainly  this  was  the  beast  to 
give  it  to  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lawn  before  the  Club 
House  the  crate  was  set  on  its  side  and  the 
cover  removed.  On  the  very  instant,  as 
if  shot  out  by  a  spring,  Red  Fox  leaped 
forth.  Straight  before  him  was  a  stretch 
of  smooth  meadow,  leading  to  a  grove  of 
maples  and  chestnuts.  But  on  the  way  up 
the  road,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Club 
House,  Red  Fox  had  noted  a  stretch  of 
wild  land,  wooded  and  brushy.  In  the 
too  obvious  path  to  freedom  he  suspected 
a  snare.  The  moment  his  feet  touched 
solid  earth  he  doubled  straight  back  toward 
the  spectators,  darted  fairly  between  the 
legs  of  one,  under  the  belly  of  the  nearest 
horse,  behind  a  massive  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons across  the  road — and  vanished 
before  any  one  had  time  to  more  than  look 
around. 

The  stranger,  who  had  brought  Red  Fox 
so  far,  glowed  with  pride. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  speed?"  cried  one. 

"And  such  nerve?"  cried  another. 

"He's  all  right.  Mack!"  exclaimed  several 
at  once. 

"If  he  has  any  sort  of  luck,"  remarked 
his  first  champion  drily,  "our  breed  of  foxes 
may  get  improved,  after  all!" 

CHAPTER  X 

THE    BELL-MOUTHED    PACK 

The  new  land  in  which  Red  Fox  now 
found  himself  established  was  greatly  to 
his  taste,  and  his  blood  ran  wildly  in  the 


sweetness  of  recovered  freedom.  He  had 
little  time  to  pine  for  his  grimmer  north  and 
the  vast  woods  of  Ringwaak.  Here  were 
dense  coverts,  patches  of  swamp,  long, 
though  narrow  stretches  of  woodland, 
wherein  a  kind  of  stifi",  primly  upright  cedar 
took  the  place  of  his  well-loved  spruce  and 
fir,  bright  green  meadows  enclosed  with 
stone  walls,  and  rocky,  neglected  pastures 
with  snake  fences  that  reminded  him  of 
home.  Here  and  there  a  steep,  rocky 
knoll  set  thick  with  trees  which  were  many 
of  them  unfamiliar  to  him  arose  out  of  the 
levels;  and  here  and  there  a  much-mean- 
dering brook,  narrow  but  deepish,  spread 
out  into  a  pond  which  suggested  to  him  a 
plenitude  of  wild  ducks.  From  a  rock  on 
the  crest  of  the  highest  knoll  he  saw  that 
this  pleasant  new  range  of  his  was  almost 
completely  surrounded  by  settlements  and 
smoky  villages;  but  beyond  these,  to  the 
north  and  west,  ran  a  purple  barrier  of 
mountains,  as  wild  looking  as  his  own  Ring- 
waak. He  had  half  a  mind  to  set  out  for 
these  mountains  at  once,  not  quite  liking 
the  girdle  of  civilization  which  he  saw 
drawn  about  him.  But  that  was  only  a 
passing  whim.  He  had  no  other  fault  to 
find  with  his  present  domain.  Game  was 
abundant,  and  the  more  he  explored  these 
diversified  coverts  the  more  content  with 
them  he  became.  Before  he  had  been 
three  days  in  possession  he  knew  them 
thoroughly.  There  seemed  to  be  no  active 
enemies  about,  and  the  men  whom  he  saw 
lounging  on  the  Club  House  porches,  on  the 
outskirts  of  his  domain,  appeared  unlikely 
to  give  him  any  annoyance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  surprised  to  note  a  great  bustle 
and  stir  before  the  Club  House.  From  the 
top  of  his  knoll  he  wondered  at  the  scarlet- 
coated  riders  who  were  gathering  quickly, 
with  here  and  there  among  them  a  slen- 
derer, dark  figure  which  seemed  to  stick 
mysteriously  upon  one  side  of  her  horse. 
His  interest,  however,  turned  speedily  to 
apprehension  when  he  saw  a  pack  of  dogs, 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  in  number  (he  did 
not  know  how  to  count!)  coming  up  over 
a  rise  beyond  the  Club  House.  These  dogs 
looked  very  much  like  the  black-and-tan 
half-breed  at  the  settlement,  whom  he  had 
so  often  out-witted  and  outrun.  He 
understood  now  those  ominous,  baying 
voices,  which  he  had  heard  several  times 
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in  the  distance;  and  he  realized  in  a  second 
that  now  was  an  old  game  about  to  be 
played  in  a  new  way.  He  himself  it  was, 
and  none  other,  that  all  this  fuss  was  about. 
There  was  so  m.uch  of  it,  and  the  color 
looked  so  impressive.  For  a  moment  his 
heart  sank,  and  his  brush  dropped.  Then 
confidence  returned.  He  sat  up  with 
sprightly  cocked  ears  and  head  to  one  side 
as  was  his  ancient  custom,  and  eyed  with 
shrewd  semi-disdain  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions which  were  being  made  against  him. 
Then  he  slipped  down  from  his  watch  tower 
and  betook  himself  to  the  center  of  the 
most  difficult  patch  of  swamp. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which 
Red  Fox,  shrewd  as  he  was,  did  not  realize, 
and  that  was  that  the  Master  of  the  hounds 
knew  a  lot  about  foxes.  He  knew  that 
that  rock  on  the  top  of  the  knoll  was  just 
the  sort  of  place  which  a  strange  fox,  if  a 
cunning  one,  would  be  likely  to  choose  as  a 
look-out  when  anything  unusual  was  afoot. 
He  led  the  way  thither,  therefore,  and  put 
the  pack  straight  at  it,  rather  expecting 
an  immediate  find.  The  steaming  scent, 
of  course,  was  picked  up  almost  at  once; 
and  away  went  the  splendid  pack  in  loud 
chorus,  heads  up  and  sterns  down,  taking 
the  scent  in  the  air,  straight  for  the  swamp, 
and  the  whole  field  following. 

What  Red  Fox  had  heard  before  was  the 
voiceof  one  hound  mingled  with  the  yelping 
of  an  excitable  mongrel.  But  the  deep, 
bell-like  chorus  that  now  fell  upon  his 
ears  warned  him  that  the  emergency  con- 
fronting him  was  something  quite  new  and 
altogether  trying.  In  order  to  deal  with 
it  he  felt  that  he  must  know  more  about 
it  than  he  did.  Without  waiting  to  leave 
any  tangles  in  the  swamp  for  the  hounds 
to  unravel  he  slipped  out  on  the  further 
side,  ran  hard  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
straight  away  through  the  roughest  kind 
of  a  country,  then  doubled  back  on  a  spa- 
cious loop  and  mounted  another  knoll  to 
take  observations. 

So  remarkable  had  been  his  speed  that 
he  was  in  time  to  see,  below  him  and  across 
a  stretch  of  meadow,  the  pack  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  swamp,  and  the  gay-colored 
field  just  closing  upon  them  around  the 
swamp's  edges.  With  the  intensest  inter- 
est he  watched  it  all.  He  marveled,  not 
without  a  pang,  at  the  speed  of  those  black- 
and-tan  dogs,  who  ran   so  close  together 


and  seemed  to  know  so  well  what  they  were 
about.  He  marveled  still  more  at  the 
man-creatures  on  horseback  who  followed 
the  pack  so  wildly.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  put  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  path — 
every  high  stone  wall,  every  crooked  fence, 
every  ditch  and  bog,  every  coil  of  the 
erratic  brook.  These,  to  his  light  and  tough 
agility,  were  nothing.  But  it  filled  him 
with  amazement  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  man  creatures — those  slim,  dark  ones 
on  the  sides  of  their  horses  as  well  as  the 
red  ones  that  rode  in  the  usual  fashion — 
went  boldly  over  the  obstacles.  Some,  to 
be  sure,  went  down  in  disaster;  and  some 
turned  aside  to  rejoin  the  hunt  later  on; 
but  most  kept  straight  ahead  with  the  pack, 
"buck-jumping"  their  way  over  certain 
awkward  obstructions,  and  clearing  others 
with  magnificent,  soaring  leaps.  Red  Fox 
thought  to  himself  that  these  man-crea- 
tures were  curiously  different  from  those 
he  used  to  know — Jabe  Smith  and  the  Boy, 
and  the  long-legged,  slouching,  indifi^erent 
backwoods  farmers.  He  got  so  absorbed 
in  satisfying  his  curiosity  that  he  nearly 
forgot  the  important  part  which  he  himself 
was  playing  in  the  drama;  and  before  he 
knew  it  the  baying  pack  was  almost  back 
upon  him.  He  darted  down  the  densest 
side  of  the  knoll  and  ran  with  all  his  might 
across  the  open — but  he  was  not  quite  in 
time  to  escape  being  sighted.  A  great 
shout  of  triumph  went  up  from  the  field,  and 
the  pack  was  sent  at  a  tangent  across  the 
meadow,  cutting  into  the  trail  and  saving  a 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  wind.  The 
burst  of  speed  which  Red  Fox  now  put  on 
was  a  revelation  to  all  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  see  it;  but,  softened  as  he  was 
from  his  long  weeks  of  captivity,  it  cost  him 
too  much.  He  kept  right  on  through  the 
next  covert,  and  across  the  next  open,  and 
through  a  wide  belt  of  alder  swamp;  but 
when  next  he  showed  himself,  had  there 
been  any  one  near  to  see,  it  would  have 
been  observed  that  his  brush  drooped  in 
dejection,  and  his  bright,  dapper  coat  was 
dark  with  wet.  He  halted  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  recover  his  wind  a  little;  then 
he  set  himself  to  try  some  of  his  old 
tricks. 

On  a  fallen  sapling,  he  crossed  the  brook 
and  ran  some  twenty  yards  up  stream. 
Then,  though  he  hated  wetting  his  feet,  he 
retraced  his  steps  in  the  water,  close  along 
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shore,  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  yards 
down  stream.  This,  he  calculated,  should 
give  him  plenty  of  time  to  recover  his  wind 
and  begin  the  game  again  as  good  as  new. 
But  that  bell-mouthed  baying  was  once 
more  close  behind  him.  He  trotted  to  the 
furthest  point  of  the  alder  swamp,  saving 
himself  shrewdly  for  a  quick  and  secret  dart 
across  the  meadows  to  the  next  covert,  and 
then  slipped  out  boldly.  To  his  terror,  there 
stood  a  group  of  the  scarlet-coated  men  on 
horseback,  apparently  awaiting  him.  As 
their  terrible  shout  arose  he  knew  all  those 
elaborate  tactics  of  his  had  gone  for  naught 
— had  been  so  much  precious  time  wasted. 
For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  thinking  to 
turn  back.  But  the  baying  of  his  pursuers 
was  already  in  the  alder  swamp.  Taking 
a  grip  on  his  nerve  he  dashed  straight 
through  the  group  of  horsemen — who  ap- 
plauded with  a  volley  of  terrifying  sounds 
— and  ran  for  the  next  patch  of  woods. 

When  he  got  there  and  the  kindly  shad- 
ows once  more  shielded  him  for  a  little 
he  knew  he  must  not  stop  though  his  heart 
was  threatening  to  burst.  He  feared  to 
try  any  more  of  his  old  devices  against 
these  new  and  too  numerous  foes.  He 
simply  ran  straight  on,  trusting  to  find  some 
novel  way  out  of  his  trouble.  The  hounds 
were  less  noisy  now,  having  no  breath  to 
spare  for  music;  and  this  encouraged  him 
a  little.  Through  the  thickets  he  raced, 
across  a  little  pasture  which  oflfered  no  sug- 
gestion of  escape,  and  at  last  over  a  broad 
and  high  stone  wall.  Then  he  found  him- 
self in  a  dusty  lane  that  wound  between 
overhanging  trees.  The  jog-trot  and  jangle 
of  a  leisurely  team  approaching  caught  his 
ear,  and  he  hid  himself  in  a  clump  of  rank 
weeds  to  let  it  go  by.  His  tongue  was 
hanging  far  out.  He  was  about  spent.  And 
now  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  pack  in  the 
woods  across  the  pasture. 

The  team  was  a  big  farm-wagon  drawn 
by  two  horses,  the  driver  half  asleep  on  the 
seat.  The  body  of  the  wagon  was  filled 
with  boxes  and  a  barrel,  a  winnowing  ma- 
chine, some  bags  of  feed,  and  a  bale  of 
some  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  The  sight  re- 
minded Red  Fox  of  the  things  which  had 
gone  with  his  crate  on  the  journey  from  the 
Settlement  to  the  station.  In  that  wagon 
he  had  been  safe.  Why  not  in  this?  One 
noiseless  leap  and  he  had  climbed  in  over 


the  back,  and  curled  himself  down  quite 
out  of  sight  under  the  winnowing  machine. 

Not  two  minutes  later  the  pack  ar- 
rived, and  came  tumbling  over  into  the 
lane.  A  hundred  yards  away,  in  his  hiding 
place,  Red  Fox  heard  the  sudden  change 
in  their  voices  as  they  found  themselves 
at  fault.  Around  and  around,  up  and 
down,  and  over  the  wall  on  the  other  side, 
they  quested  for  the  lost  trail,  whimpering 
in  bewildered  disappointment.  The  field 
came  hurrying  up,  and  the  babble  and 
wonder  grew.  But  the  fugitive  under  the 
winnowing  machine  was  being  carried 
further  and  further  away;  and  at  last  the 
baleful  voices  died  upon  his  ears.  Once 
more  his  destiny  and  his  wits  had  worked 
together  to  save  him. 

For  more  than  three  hours  the  big  wagon 
rumbled  on  in  no  haste,  and  all  the  time 
Red  Fox  lay  still.  He  wanted  to  be  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  pack  and  the 
scarlet  hunters.  At  last,  however,  the 
wagon  stopped,  and  the  driver  dismoiinted. 
Hearing  him  begin  to  unhitch  the  horses, 
Red  Fox  peered  forth  warily.  They  were 
in  a  spacious,  well-kept  barnyard;  but 
there,  close  by,  was  a  garden  with  shrub- 
bery, and  just  beyond  he  could  see  a  crowd 
of  gently  waving  trees.  He  dropped  noise- 
lessly from  the  cart-tail.  Turning  his  head 
at  the  moment,  the  driver  saw  him,  and 
rapped  out  an  oath  of  sharp  amazement. 
But  in  the  next  second  Red  Fox  had  dis- 
appeared. Darting  through  the  garden 
he  gained  the  trees,  sped  through  them, 
and  found  himself  in  an  open  field.  But 
there  ahead,  very  near  and  dark  and  safe- 
looking,  were  the  mountains.  He  skirted 
the  field  cautiously,  till  he  c'ame  to  a  deep 
and  rugged  ravine  full  of  wild  vines  and 
rank-growing  weeds.  Here  he  lay  hid  till 
well  past  nightfall;  then,  warily  avoiding 
the  spots  where  he  saw  lights  gleaming,  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  hills.  At  last 
wild  underbrush  was  all  about  him,  and 
ancient  trees,  and  he  was  climbing  among 
rocks  more  harsh  and  tumbled  than  those 
of  old  Ringwaak  himself.  But  he  kept  on, 
ever  mounting  and  climbing.  And  in  the 
first  saifron  transparency  of  dawn,  coming 
out  upon  a  kind  of  promontory,  he  found 
himself  in  a  wilderness  to  his  heart's  desire, 
where  the  pack  and  the  scarlet  hunters 
could  not  come. 
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By  DAVID  LANSING 


Colonel  George  D.  Wheeler. 


THE  first  shovel  of  earth  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Erie  Railroad  was  dug 
seventy  years  ago  at  Deposit,  New 
York,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware. 
This  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
first  iron  highway  to  push  its  bold  path 
through  an  American  wilderness;  of  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  railways  which 
cross  the  continent,  and  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  stories  in  the  pages  of  American 
progress.  The  town  of  Deposit  has  just 
celebrated  this  claim  to  distinction  by  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  mark  the  place  where 
work  was  begun  on  the  Erie  Railroad  in 
1835.  Its  people  rightly  hold  that  while 
the  pioneers  of  Western  railway  building 
have  supplied  the  inspiration  for  countless 
stories  of  faith  and  works,  these  path-find- 
ers of  Eastern  territory  have  been  neglected 
and  unsung. 

When  the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Eastern  tidewater  to  the  Great  Lakes  was 


first  exploited  by  a  far-seeing  man,  William 
C.  Redfield,  there  were  less  than  sixty 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  on 
which  the  scream  of  the  first  locomotive 
whistle  had  yet  been  heard.  The  idea  was 
too  big  for  the  men  of  his  time  to  grasp,  so 
he  said  to  them: 

"  Let  us  then  reach  Lake  Erie  with  our 
railroad.  Then  other  railroads  will  come 
from  the  West  to  meet  us. " 

Five  years  later  the  route  was  surveyed 
from  Piermont  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson 
to  Dunkirk,  a  rude  village  of  four  hundred 
people  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Missouri 
was  the  only  state  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
Chicago  was  a  tiny  village  clustered  about 
Fort  Dearborn  and  as  yet  unnamed ;  Buffalo 
was  a  Western  village,  and  Detroit  a  fron- 
tier post.  For  its  time  and  generation, 
this  railroad  project  was  more  gigantic 
than  is  the  Panama  Canal  of  to-day. 

There  is  living  in  Deposit  to-day,  with 
his  mental  powers  unabated,  a  man  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Colonel  George  D. 
Wheeler,  who  saw  this  first  trunk  railroad 
in  the  land  transform  a  wilderness  into  a 
modern  world,  who  was  present  as  a  lad  of 
seventeen  when  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Erie  Road  on  the  edge  of  his  father's  farm. 
His  memory  spans  the  generations  between 
the  lives  of  those  who  fled  into  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  from  the  Wyoming  Massacre 
and  the  traveler  of  to-day  who  whizzes  up 
this  valley  in  a  vestibuled  train  with  dining 
car  attached.  He  knows  of  his  own  recol- 
lection what  this  country  was  before  the 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  had  ceased  to 
hew  from  the  virgin  forests  the  clearings 
on  which  they  fought  their  hardy  battles 
for  livelihood. 

Not  long  ago  Colonel  Wheeler  sat  on  the 
porch  of  his  homestead  at  Deposit  and  told 
stories  of  his  boyhood.  Electric  lights 
glittered  along  the  village  street  just  be- 
yond the  Delaware,  a  telephone  tinkled 
in  his  hall,  and  a  night  express  went  roar- 
ing up  the  valley.  But  his  lawn  had  been 
cleared,  not  by  the  axes  of  his  forebears, 
but  as  a  council  ground  for  the  Delaware 
Indians  who  flocked  there  for  generations, 
and  behind  the  house  three  gnarled  apple 
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trees  rustled  in  the  night  wind  as  they  had 
done  since  a  Delaware  planted  them  there 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

"Before  the  railroad  came,"  said  Colo- 
nel Wheeler,  "we  lived  just  about  as  our 
ancestors  had  lived  for  two  hundred  years 
before  us.  Now  we  are  within  five  hours 
of  New  York.  Then  no  road  had  been 
broken  through  to  New  York,  even  for 
wagons.  Our  highway  to  the  outside 
world  was  overland  a  hundred  miles  to 
Catskill  and  then  down  the  Hudson  by 
sailing  sloops.  My  father  settled  on  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Delaware  in  1798,  and 
built  him  a  log  hut  there,  where  his  married 
life  began.  My  mother  thought  nothing 
of  riding  horseback  thirty  miles  with  one 
of  her  children  in  her  arms,  and  when  my 
brother  was  born  in  1807,  mother,  being 
then  in  her  old  home  in  Connecticut,  took 
him  when  he  was  six  weeks  old  and  rode 
a  horse  two  hundred  miles  to  Hancock. 

"Our  few  neighbors  were  all  in  the  lum- 
bering business.  For  seventy-five  years 
this  was  entirely  a  timber  country,  and 
Deposit  was  a  gathering  place  for  the 
rough  and  hardy  raftsmen  who  made  up 
their  rafts  at  this  point  and  floated  down 
to  the  market  at  Philadelphia.  Because 
better  prices  could  always  be  obtained  at 
Philadelphia  than  Baltimore,  the  timber 
cut  on  the  Susquehanna  eighteen  miles 
across  country  was  hauled  to  Deposit  and 
here  made  into  rafts.  A  hundred  teams 
used  to  trail  through  the  village  streets  in 
one  procession  from  the  valleys  and  hills 
and  the  sav/-mills  clattering  on  the  bank 
of  every  creek  within  twenty  miles. 

"We  lived  simply,  we  worked  hard,  and 
we  were  as  happy  as  folks  are  to-day,  tak- 
ing it  all  in  all.  It  cost  eighteen  and  a  half 
cents  to  send  a  letter  to  New  York  and  the 
mail  was  carried  once  a  week.  Lumber- 
men don't  make  good  farmers,  and  some- 
times food  ran  short.  At  such  times,  I 
have  known  my  father  to  strap  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back  and  walk  over  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  bring  back  a  load  of  salt 
pork  on  his  shoulders,  a  round  trip  of 
nearly  forty  miles  in  a  day.  I  used  to  hear 
the  wolves  howling  in  the  hills  back  of  our 
home,  and  the  charcoal  burners  in  these 
woods  would  throw  chunks  of  fire  around 
them  at  night  to  drive  the  wolves  away. 

"The  Delaware  raftsmen  were  a  rough 
lot,  always  spoiling  for  wrestling  matches 


and  raising  the  devil  generally.  My  uncle, 
Major  'Eb'  Wheeler,  who  fought  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  was  a  famous  wrestler  in  his 
day,  and  stood  the  toughest  raftsmen  on 
their  heads,  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to 
the  other.  When  I  was  a  grown  lad,  I 
happened  one  day  to  be  over  in  a  lum- 
bering village  on  the  Susquehanna.  The 
'bully'  of  the  place  was  swaggering  around 
defying  all  comers.     Finally  he  shouted: 

"  'I've  thrown  "Eb"  Wheeler  over  my 
shoulder  more'n  once,  and  I  can  pick  up 
any  three  of  you.' 

"This  was  too  much  for  my  patience.  I 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said: 

"  'You're  a  liar.  You  never  threw  Eb 
Wheeler  in  your  life.  He  can  throw  me 
at  any  holt,  but  I  can  throw  you  right  now. ' 

"  I  did  it,  for  my  brother  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent tutor.  The  rafts  were  taken  down 
to  tide-water  in  four  days,  and  then  their 
crews  walked  home  on  foot.  To  show  that 
they  were  a  hardy  race,  it  is  worth  mention 
that  their  employers  paid  them,  as  a  rule, 
five  days'  wages  for  the  time  taken  in  com- 
ing home.  This  meant  that  they  must  foot 
it  up  the  valley  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
a  day  to  cover  the  two  hundred  mile  jour- 
ney and  come  out  even.  I  have  known 
raftsmen  to  come  back  from  Philadelphia 
in  three  days,  walking  better  than  sixty 
miles  a  day  along  a  trail  that  could  hardly 
be  called  a  road. 

"We  did  not  clamor  for  the  railroad. 
We  were  sending  our  timber  down  the 
river,  and  getting  our  few  supplies  in  ten 
days  from  New  York.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  outside  world  we  really  needed,  as  long 
as  there  was  plenty  of  timber  to  be  cut. " 

Linked  with  this  primitive  life  were  the 
experiences  of  Colonel  Wheeler's  neigh- 
bors, such  as  the  brothers  John  and  Benja- 
min Whittaker.  Their  childhood  memo- 
ries were  full  of  their  flight  from  Wyoming 
when  three  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  fell 
in  one  day,  and  twenty-five  prisoners  were 
taken  and  slaughtered  by  the  Tories  and 
Mohawks.  John  Whittaker  often  told  Col- 
onel Wheeler  of  hearing  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  whoops  and  cries  of  the  fight- 
ing when  such  deeds  were  done  as  can 
scarcely  be  retold.  What  they  were  can 
be  glimpsed  from  the  true  story  that  one 
of  the  Tories,  named  Partial  Terry,  killed 
his  own  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  scalped  them  with  his  own  hands. 
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One  of  the  two  block-houses,  Fort  Jen- 
kins, was  surrendered  by  Squire  Whittaker, 
father  of  these  settlers,  with  the  condition 
that  if  they  gave  up  their  arms,  their  lives 
and  property  would  be  spared.  The  faces 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the  fort 
were  painted,  each  with  different  marks, 
to  show  that  they  were  to  be  spared  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  The 
Whittaker  family  returned  to  its  home, 
but  a  little  later  a  party  of  Shawnees  and 
Delawares  swooped  down  into  the  wasted 
valley,  killed  and  scalped  many  of  the  sur- 
viving settlers  and  burned  their  farms. 

Squire  Whittaker  fled  with  his  wife  and 
five  small  children,  from  three  to  eleven 
years  old.  All  were  on  foot,  the  mother 
carrying  not  only  a  bundle  of  clothing,  but 
a  large  pewter  basin  which  she  strapped 
on  her  back,  and  placed  therein  little  Ben- 
jamin, three  yearsold.  They  toiled  through 
the  forest  wilderness  for  sixty  miles,  and 
almost  starved,  and  half-dead,  reached  the 
house  of  a  Tory  named  Van  Camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware.  They  asked  him 
for  food,  this  pitiful  little  band  of  fugitives, 
but  when  the  Tory's  wife  learned  that  they 
had  come  from  Wyoming,  she  slammed 
the  door  in  their  faces,  saying  that  "she 
wished  to  God  that  the  Indians  had  killed 
every  damned  rebel  of  them." 

They  found  food  and  shelter  a  little  be- 
yond, and  then  wandered  forty  miles  far- 
ther, when  they  met  a  party  of  friends  and 
relatives  who  had  started  to  the  rescue  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  massacre  came  to 
the  Delaware  Valley.  When  the  child, 
John  Whittaker,  grew  to  manhood  he  saw 
the  Erie  Railroad  pass  his  home  in  Deposit 
and  a  new  civilization  sweep  over  the  old 
life  of  the  pioneer  as  he  had  known  it. 

This  section  of  the  road  was  first  at- 
tacked by  its  builders  because  it  was  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  four  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  grade  and  bridge.  It  was 
thought  that  public  confidence  which  fought 
shy  of  so  colossal  an  enterprise,  would  be 
bulwarked  by  a  successful  conquest  over 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
Erie  from  tide-water  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  first  shovel  of  earth  was  turned  at 
sunrise  of  November  7,  1835,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  only  thirty  persons.  This  sounds 
like  a  lukewarm  attendance  upon  so  aus- 
picious an  event,  but,  as  Colonel  Wheeler 
explained: 


"There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
houses  in  Deposit,  which  sprawled  along 
the  river  for  several  miles,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  population  turned  out.  It  was  a 
more  creditable  gathering  than  it  sounds. 
President  King,  first  official  head  of  the 
Erie,  made  an  address  in  which  he  soared 
to  wild  flights  of  prophetic  fancy,  saying: 
'What  now  appears  a  beautiful  meadow 
will  in  a  few  years  present  a  far  different 
aspect — a  track  of  rails,  with  cars  passing 
and  repassing,  loaded  with  merchandise 
and  the  products  of  the  country.  The 
freight  will  amount  to  200,000  tons  in  a  few 
years.'" 

In  1904  the  Erie  hauled  29,835,105  tons 
of  freight,  so  that  President  King  was  well 
within  the  probabilities.  The  pioneer  sys- 
tem suffered  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in 
building,  for  costly  lessons  must  be  learned 
in  an  unbroken  field  of  engineering,  financ- 
ing and  construction.  It  was  almost  twen- 
ty years  before  the  last  spike  was  driven 
and  the  road  was  completed  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie.  The  open- 
ing of  this  road  was  far  and  away  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
railroad  building  up  to  that  time.  Only 
one  other  really  great  railroad  had  been 
completed  at  home  and  abroad  in  1851, 
the  line  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  a 
local  line  owned  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  was  connected  with 
Albany,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  merely  by 
a  chain  of  ramshackle  local  roads  of  differ- 
ent gauges.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had 
made  no  Western  connection. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  was  therefore 
an  event  of  national  moment.  Invita- 
tions to  take  part  in  the  celebration  were 
accepted  by  President  Fillmore,  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  special  train 
which  bore  the  distinguished  party  was 
bombarded  with  speeches,  fireworks,  music 
and  holiday  crowds  the  length  of  the  line. 
Locomotives  were  in  the  experimental  stage 
in  those  days,  and  tracks  were  rough  and 
stormy,  but  those  "old  fogies"  did  some 
fast  running  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  mod- 
erns. This  first  through  excursion  train 
ever  run  in  this  country  was  snatched  along 
at  hair-raising  speed.  The  spirit  of  the 
train  crews  was  shown  in  "Josh"  Martin, 
engineer,  who  received  a  message  over  the 
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first  railroad  telegraph  line  ever  constructed 
to  take  the  Presidential  train  through  from 
Port  Jervis  to  Susquehanna. 

One  who  looked  on  tells  this  story: 

"  1  was  present  when  Josh  received  the 
dispatch.  He  was  in  his  glory.  With  an 
extra  chew  of  tobacco  and  with  his  monkey 
wrench  and  oil  can,  he  had  '71'  in  order, 
and  blowing  off  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  pressure  long  before  the  train  came 
in  sight.  When  the  train  arrived  forty- 
seven  minutes  late,  Martin  coupled  on. 
Swinburne,  builder  of  '71,'  stepped  upon 
the  engine  to  ride,  and  Josh  slapped  him 
on  the  back,  shouting: 

" '  Swinburne,  I  am  going  to  make  you 
to-day,  or  break  my  neck.'  " 

Old  railroad  men  swear  to  this  day  that 
a  train  has  never  run  over  the  Delaware 
Division  of  the  Erie  at  greater  speed  than 
on  that  occasion  when  "Josh"  Martin  was 
at  the  throttle  of  "  7 1 . "  The  run  from  Port 
Jervis  to  Narrowsburg,  thirty-four  miles, 
was  made  in  thirty-five  minutes,  around 
curves  in  the  hills  like  a  tangled  ribbon. 
One  of  the  chroniclers  said  ingenuously: 

"The  passengers  were  alarmed  and  some 
of  them  wanted  the  train  stopped  so  that 
they  could  get  off. " 


Of  course  Deposit  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  enterprise  was  properly  excited.  Colo- 
nel Wheeler  recalls  that  he  rose  early,  and 
was  so  anxious  to  post  himself  on  the  ar- 
rival of  this  first  train  that  he  stationed  a 
comrade  on  the  highest  hill  near  by,  with 
a  double-barreled  rifle.  A  salute  and  a 
warning  were  to  be  fired  when  the  train 
was  sighted  down  the  valley.  President 
Fillmore  and  Daniel  Webster  made  brief 
speeches  while  the  train  stopped  at  Deposit, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  well  in  the  fore- 
ground was  Maurice  Hulce  who  had  loaned 
the  shovel  and  wheel-barrow  for  the  birth- 
rites  in  1835. 

The  country  was  not  exactly  populous. 
One  of  the  excursionists  wrote: 

"Now  comes  a  long  tour  through  vast 
lumber  regions,  showing  no  evidence  of 
cultivation  except  this  noble  road,  and  now 
and  then  a  secluded  log-hut.  The  few 
small  towns  are  in  the  midst  of  the  forests, 
with  few  or  no  houses  visible,  and  wonder 
is  often  expressed  as  to  where  the  assem- 
bled crowds  came  from." 

The  crowds  came  from  every  clearing 
within  a  hundred  miles,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  wagons.  The  locomotive  was  still 
a  strange  and  wonderful  beast  in  this  East- 
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ern  country.  The  first  locomotive  used 
on  the  road  had  been  loaded  on  a  canal 
boat,  taken  up  the  Hudson  to  Rondout, 
and  thence  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  to  I.ackawaxen.  There  it  was  put 
together,  and  used  to  distribute  rails  and 
ties  along  the  Delaware  Division.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1848,  it  became  necessary  to  run 
the  engine  up  to  Narrowsburg.  The  news 
spread,  and  three  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  swarmed  from  the  backwoods 
settlements  to  see  the  iron  horse.  The 
locomotive  stopped  in  front  of  the  station, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  courageous  began  to 
examine  the  "critter."  The  engineer  mis- 
chievously sounded  a  blast  on  his  whistle. 
The  investigators  on  the  engine  fell  off  like 
apples  shaken  from  a  limb,  and  ran  yelling 
to  the  "tall  timber."  The  engineer  rolled 
on  the  foot-board  with  laughter  and  told 
the  tale  amid  cyclonic  mirth  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

The  region  along  the  Delaware  Division 
was  wild  and  untutored  half  a  century  ago. 
Many  hunters  ranged  the  forest  hills,  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  mistake 
the  sound  of  the  earliest  steam  whistles  for 
the  cry  of  some  wild  animal,  especially 
when  heard  in  the  far  distance.     The  first 


engine  which  had  spread  such  terror  at 
Narrowsburg  was  later  run  up  to  Callicoon 
in  the  heart  of  the  Delaware  Valley.  The 
track  was  not  yet  ballasted  and  the  con- 
struction train  dragged  along  at  a  gait  of 
six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  Some  of  the 
famous  hunters  of  the  Pike  County  region 
heard  the  whistle  in  the  mountains,  and 
taking  it  for  the  scream  of  an  uncommonly 
fierce  panther,  started  with  dogs  and  guns 
in  hot  pursuit  toward  Callicoon  in  an  effort 
to  "head  off  the  varmint."  The  locomo- 
tive beat  them  by  a  good  many  lengths, 
and  had  been  at  the  station  a  short  time 
when  half  a  dozen  men  rushed  out  from  the 
woods  across  the  track,  their  clothing  in 
tatters,  covered  with  mud,  soaked  from 
wading  streams  and  swamps.  The  hunters 
were  exhausted,  for  they  had  run  miles 
across  the  woods  and  hills  to  intercept 
their  big  game.  Their  pained  surprise  and 
chagrin  when  they  beheld  a  locomotive 
waiting  tamely  on  the  track  was  beyond 
the  power  of  speech. 

A  famous  name  in  Pike  County  annals 
is  that  of  Quick.  "Tom"  Quick  was  a 
famous  Indian  slayer  and  hunter  of  the 
days  when  these  New  York  valleys  were 
red  with  blood.     His  parents  were  killed 
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by  Indians  in  his  boyhood,  and  he  gave  his 
nife  to  paying  the  score  with  as  many  scalps 
as  his  rifle  and  his  marvelous  woodcraft 
could  add  to  his  belt.  The  strain  of  the 
hunter  and  woodsman  was  in  the  family, 
and  when  the  Erie  slashed  through  the 
Pike  County  valley,  John  Qiiick  was  the 
hunter  of  most  renown  in  all  that  section. 
He  lived  about  five  miles  from  Milford. 

The  pioneer  locomotive  had  been  in  use 
along  the  line  from  Shohola  toward  Port 
Jervis  for  some  time.  When  John  Quick 
first  heard  the  whistle  he  thought  it  was  a 
wild  beast,  and  he  got  out  his  bear  traps, 
shouldered  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  and 
started  for  the  woods.  After  traveling 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  head  of  the  glen 
leading  down  to  Carr's  Rock,  he  set  his 
traps,  and  every  two  or  three  days  trudged 
down  to  look  them  over.  He  was  keenly 
anxious  to  catch  the  beast  that  yelled  so 
loud,  and  could  not  understand  why  all  his 
cunning  failed  him.  At  last,  while  on  a 
disgusted  round  of  his  traps,  he  heard  the 
thrilling  scream  of  his  quarry.  The  sound 
came  from  toward  the  river,  two  miles 
away.  He  cautiously  set  off  in  that  direc- 
tion, his  rifle  ready  to  put  a  bullet  into  the 
dangerous  prey  the  instant  he  should  clap 
eyes  on  it.  The  screech  lured  him  on  until 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  railroad.  He  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  trapping  a  loco- 
motive for  four  weeks  on  end. 

The  Binghamton  Democrat  of  Nov.  17, 
1848,  contained  this  paragraph: 

"Great  numbers  of  our  citizens  have 
been  attracted  to  the  railroad  to  see  the 
first  locomotive  on  the  track.  Some  who 
have  often  seen  this  spirited  anim.al  before, 
and  been  conveyed  by  his  wonderful  speed, 
are  delighted  to  witness  his  antic  gambols 
among  the  hills  of  Broome  County.  Others 
who  have  never  ventured  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  'sequestered  counties,'  are  amazed 
at  the  gigantic  power  of  the  steam-horse, 
while  he  snorts  and  snuffs  the  fresh  breeze 
of  our  valleys,  and  vanishes  away  to  the 
morning  fogs  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
boys  throng  the  track  to  see  which  way  the 
'bullgine'  is  coming." 

Railroad  men  still  tell  stories  of  Captain 
"Poppy"  Ayres,  the  pioneer  conductor  of 
the  Erie  trains  who  began  running  over  a 
finished  section  of  the  road  in  1841.  He 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  and  had  to 
squeeze  sidewise  through  the  doors  of  his 


cars.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  bell-rope 
system  of  signals  to  the  engine,  and  like 
other  inventors,  had  to  fight  for  recogni- 
tion. When  he  began  running,  the  loco- 
motive had  no  cab,  and  there  was  no  way 
for  the  engineer  to  communicate  with  the 
conductor  when  the  train  was  in  motion. 
In  those  days  the  engineer  was  in  entire 
charge  of  the  train,  and  the  conductor  was 
a  mere  collector  of  fares  and  tickets.  Cap- 
tain Ayres'  engineer  was  the  original  Erie 
engineer,  a  German  named  Hamel.  "Pop- 
py" had  an  inspiration  and  rigged  a  strong 
cord  to  run  from  his  car  to  the  engine.  At 
the  end  of  the  cord  in  the  locomotive  he 
tied  a  stick  of  firewood  and  told  Hamel  that 
when  he  wanted  to  signal  him  he  should 
pull  the  cord,  which  would  jerk  the  stick 
up  and  down. 

Hamel  resented  this  interference  with 
his  powers  as  master  of  the  train,  and  as 
soon  as  the  train  started  he  cut  the  cord 
and  threw  away  the  stick.  This  was  re- 
peated until  finally  "Poppy"  Ayres  told 
him  as  he  tied  the  cord  to  a  hunk  of  wood 
that  if  the  stick  was  missing  when  they 
reached  the  next  stop,  they  would  fight  and 
thus  decide  who  was  to  run  the  train. 

The  stick  was  missing  when  the  train 
pulled  up.  "Poppy"  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  "shucked"  his  coat,  and  told 
Hamel  to  make  ready.  The  engineer 
climbed  to  the  other  side  of  his  engine, 
whereupon  "Poppy"  went  after  him,  and 
they  clinched.  When  the  smoke  cleared, 
the  engineer  was  soundly  whipped,  and  he 
promised  to  leave  the  signal  system  alone. 
This  settled  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  train  conductor,  and  from  that  day 
the  conductor  was  "boss"  in  American 
railroading. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  an  old  lady  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  decided  to  visit  her 
relatives  in  New  York.  She  had  been  away 
from  her  native  town  only  once  before, 
when  she  went  "down  river"  on  a  raft  with 
her  husband.  On  this  venturesome  New 
York  trip  she  was  loaded  down  with  boxes 
and  bundles,  including  an  ancient  family 
umbrella.  On  her  return  trip  she  was  so 
nervous  for  fear  that  the  train  would  leave 
Piermont  without  her  that  she  forgot  the 
treasured  umbrella.  In  fact,  she  did  not 
miss  it  until  the  train  was  nearing  her  home 
village.  "Poppy"  Ayres  was  passing 
through  his  train  when  he  saw  the  old  lady 
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wringing  her  hands,  and  making  great 
lamentations. 

"What's  the  matter,  mother?"  he  asked. 
"Are  you  sick?" 

"No,"  she  sobbed,  "but  I've  left  my 
umbreir  aboard  the  steamboat.  That  um- 
breir  has  been  in  our  family  for  more'n 
forty  year.  Oh,  oh,  it's  worse  than  bein' 
sick." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,"  consoled  "Pop- 
py," "don't  cry.  We'll  get  your  umbrella 
for  you.  We'll  send  for  it  on  the  telegraph. 
It'll  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two." 

The  old  lady  cheered  up  instantly.  The 
telegraph  was  not  yet  in  operation,  but  a 
line  was  in  course  of  construction  through 
the  Delaware  Valley,  and  the  people  talked 
much  of  its  mysterious  wonders.  "Poppy  " 
Ayres  knew  that  if  the  old  lady  had  left 
her  treasure  on  the  steamboat,  he  would 
find  it  in  the  baggage  car,  because  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  stewards  of  the  boat  to 
search  the  saloons  for  forgotten  belongings 
and  put  them  at  once  aboard  the  train. 
"Poppy"  reached  up  to  his  own  invention, 
the  bell-rope,  assumed  an  impressive  and 
dramatic  manner,  and  wiggled  the  rope  in 
a  series  of  mystic  jerks,  while  the  old  lady 
gazed  at  him  in  wide-eyed  amazement. 

"The  telegraph  message  is  already  sent," 
he  told  her. 

Then  he  went  into  the  baggage  car,  found 
the  umbrella,  and  tucking  it  under  his  arm 
started  back  through  the  train.  To  the 
old  lady  waiting  in  great  excitement  he 
handed  the  umbrella  and  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "There,  mother,  I  told  you  we 
could  get  it  by  the  telegraph.     Here  it  is. " 

The  dame  was  speechless  with  joy  at  the 
finding  of  her  heirloom,  she  looked  it  over, 
and  then  gazed  at  the  smiling  conductor 
with  this  outburst: 

"  For  the  land  sakes  alive!  Who'd  ever 
ha'  thunk  it?  I've  heern  of  letters  and 
papers  bein'  sent  by  telegraft,  but  who'd 
ha'  thunk  they  could  send  umbrell's?" 

The  face  of  the  Delaware  Valley  has 
changed  since  these  railway  pioneers  fought 
their  way  among  its  billowing  hills.     The 


raftsmen  no  longer  drive  their  huge  floats 
down  from  Deposit,  for  the  pine  and  hem- 
lock have  been  shorn  from  the  whole  coun- 
tryside. Lumbering,  which  opened  this 
wilderness  to  the  settler  and  built  up  the 
towns  along  its  rivers,  is  a  vanished  indus- 
try. But  instead  of  turning  to  farming, 
the  people  of  the  upper  Delaware  turned 
their  hills  into  grazing  tracts,  and  shifted 
from  timber  to  cattle.  It  is  difficult  to 
guess  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
this  section  without  the  railroad.  But  New 
York  clamored  for  fresh  milk,  and  the  rug- 
ged hills  which  were  useless  for  farming 
became  dotted  with  herds  of  cows. 

The  railroad  was  waiting  to  hustle  the 
fresh  milk  to  the  metropolis  in  a  few  hours, 
over  a  route  that  had  been  longer  in  time 
than  that  of  to-day  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  To-day  the  Delaware  Valley 
around  Deposit  ships  its  milk  by  the  train 
load  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cows  within  hauling  radius.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  the  people  once  dependent 
upon  the  river  for  their  highway  to  the 
timber  market  are  now  as  directly  bound 
to  their  livelihood  by  the  railroad.  The 
story  of  the  transformation  of  an  Eastern 
wilderness  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of 
the  Erie,  and  spanned  by  the  life-time  of 
one  man,  in  Colonel  Wheeler  of  Deposit. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Deposit  is 
the  home  of  The  Outing  Publishing 
Company,  whose  plant  wherein  this  mag- 
azine is  printed,  bound  and  distributed, 
overlooks  the  rarely  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Delaware.  And  the  recent  celebration,  to 
mark  the  spot  whereon  the  first  earth  was 
turned  for  the  first  American  railroad  that 
stretched  toward  the  great  West,  was  an  oc- 
casion keenly  interesting  to  The  Outing 
staff.  For  this  part  of  the  country  and  the 
history  written  in  its  rugged  aspect  stand 
for  the  things  which  The  Outing  stands 
for: — that  hardy  spirit  of  the  out-doors 
which  has  always  made  and  always  v/ill 
make  for  a  sturdy,  vigorous  and  efficient 
manhood  and  citizenship  in  every  walk  of 
life. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  MODERN  GRAIL 


What  p.  T.  Sport  is  what  we  make  it.  It 
Barnum  said,  j^  wholesome  or  unclean  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  its  exponents 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives.  It 
accurately  re-echoes  the  tone  of  the  day; 
and  as  the  dominant  note  of  this  day  is 
money  making,  it  follows  naturally  that 
amateur  sport  reeks  with  commercialism 
and  hypocrisy.  We  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  game  and  the  players;  we  would  better 
at  once  impanel  a  jury  for  self-arraignment. 
We  allude  to  sham  amateurism  as  profes- 
sionalism. We  name  it  wrongly;  it  should 
be  commercialism:  composite  of  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf  and  the  unslaked  fever  for 
winning.  Why  is  it  the  dishonest  amateur 
gets  more  money  for  his  performance  than 
the  confessed  professional?  Why  is  the  vol- 
unteer soldier  given  more  glory  than  the  reg- 
ular who  does  the  same  work  better?  Why 
r.re  the  gold  mines  farthest  from  home  al- 
ways reported  to  be  the  richest?  Why 
do  we  favor  the  crooked  trail?  Because 
of  the  subtle  appeal  to  our  imagination; 
and  imagination  tends  (not  necessarily  of 
course)  to  complexity  and  overdrawn  or 
underdrawn  pictures.  The  plainly  told 
tale  is  too  simple,  too  near  at  hand,  too 
direct.  It  must  be  embellished  a  little  to 
disguise  its  true  nature.  The  late  P.  T. 
Barnum  once  said  that  the  people  love  to 
be  humbugged;  and  being  humbugged  a 
lot  develops  the  humbugging  habit;  ob- 
viously the  people  like  it.  Publicly  they 
rave  oyer  the  decay  of  the  drama — pri- 
vately they  yell  in  wild  delight  at  the  worst 
"knock-about  acts"  of  the  vaudeville  stage. 
At  the  club  they  wax  indignantly  virtuous 
over  "yellow"  newspapers — and  at  home 
scan  them  eagerly.  The  other  day  on  the 
train  1  sat  opposite  an  elderly  and  respect- 
able looking  divine  who  devoured  the  yel- 
lowest of  the  yellow  dailies  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Brewster — and  no  doubt 
thundered  against  it  from  his  pulpit  the 
next   Sunday. 

That  was  a  very  clever  and  deep  think- 
ing Japanese  who  said  recently:  "When  we 


were  giving  to  the  world  the  most  exquisite 
bits  of  ceramic  art  ever  seen,  you  called  us 
'heathen.'  Now  since  we  have  killed  some 
thousands  of  Russians,  we  are  acknowl- 
edged by  you  to  be  civilized!" 

We  are  hypocritical.  We  thump  our 
breasts  with  great  vigor,  crying  aloud  the 
virtues — which  our  acts  fail  to  reveal. 
Were  you  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
upon  a  man  beating  a  woman,  amid  a  cir- 
cle of  onlookers — and  not  one  raising  a 
hand  to  stop  the  brute?  I  find  as  1  jour- 
ney through  life  that  courage  of  united 
action  under  command  is  common  enough 
(for  example,  troops  in  battle  where  men 
are  shoulder  to  shoulder);  but  individual 
initiative  in  tests  of  courage  is  rare,  and 
rarer  where  the  moral  rather  than  physical 
quality  is  demanded. 

Lack  of  moral  courage  breeds  hypocrisy. 

They  wink  University  faculties,  athletic 
the  other  chairmen,  alumni  committees, 
sound  the  cymbals  loudly  in  a 
salvation -army  walk  around  for  undefiled 
college  sport — but  let  the  test  come  and 
watch  them  scatter  to  cover.  They  say  they 
want  "reform."  They  lie.  If  they  really 
wanted  it — they  would  have  it.  They  do 
not  really  want  it  unless  it  brings  them  im- 
mediate material  returns;  unless  there  is 
no  hurt  coming  to  their  winning  prospects 
through  the  turning  of  a  new 'leaf.  While 
the  faculty  salvation  buglers  blow  them- 
selves blue  in  the  face  at  the  public  gates, 
the  official  sponsors  legitimize  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  college  may  continue 
to  throw  temptation  at  the  very  young  men 
for  whose  benefit — and  the  public — the  bu- 
glers are  exhaling  psalms  of  athletic  right- 
eousness. The  faculties  wink  the  other  eye. 
The  college  trustees  wink  the  other  eye. 
The  world  winks  the  other  eye.  It  is  the 
countersign  of  the  day,  the  habit  of  the 
breast-thumping  Pharisee.  And  in  sport 
it  leads  to  covert  professionalism. 

Professionalism  is  much  maligned.    There 
is  no   more  disgrace  in   earning    a   living 
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by  running  foot  races  or  by  playing  base- 
ball or  football,  than  there  is  in  selling 
things  from  behind  a  counter  or  in  casting 
up  figures,  or  in  following  any  other  re- 
spectable business  honestly.  But  dishon- 
est professionalism  is  like  any  other  dis- 
honesty, and  posing  as  an  amateur  when  in 
reality  one  is  a  professional  is  a  peculiar- 
ly contemptible  means  of  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretenses  which  in  commercial 
life  is  a  misdemeanor  leading  to  jail. 


Thou  Over  and  over  again  I  am  asked 

be^cau  °ht  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^^^^  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
"  honesty  enter  into  sport,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  expression  of  our  play- 
ful side? 

Why,  indeed! 

Why  are  there  scandals  in  business,  adul- 
teration of  food,  corruption  in  politics,  dis- 
loyalty among  friends,  social  blackmail- 
ing? Why?  Because  it  is  the  temper  of 
the  day,  the  cursed  spirit  of  "progression," 
the  pursuit  of  that  modern  grail,  "success." 
Win — win  somehow,  but  win;  get  the 
purse;  everything  goes,  so  long  as  you  are 
not  caught  with  the  "goods  on"^ — to  bor- 
row Tammany's  apt  slang — whether  your 
activities  be  at  Caracas  in  the  Venezuelan 
diplomatic  service,  or  at  Albany  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  at  Atlantic  City  playing 
"summer-nine"  baseball. 

And  do  you  look  for  purity  in  sport, 
with  impurity  touching  it  in  every  human 
activity  from  the  pulpit  to  the  bar  and 
back  again  even  to  the  highest  judiciary  of 
the  Empire  State?  Write  greed  and  graft 
and  cant  on  the  front  door  of  modern  en- 
deavor, and  then  do  not  ask  me  why  man's 
play  reflects  the  spirit  of  man's  business 
and  social  struggles. 

Linked  with  the  fever  for  winning  is  the 
craving  for  publicity  which  supports  organ- 
izations of  "society"  reporters  who  flour- 
ish luxuriously  by  blackmail  instead  of  ex- 
isting on  bread  and  water  behind  bars. 
Publicity  at  any  price:  but  publicity  must 
be  had.  If  a  man  shoots  a  deer — he  must 
have  his  photograph  in  the  papers;  if  the 
Automobile  Club  gives  a  road  run — every 
starter  must  be  photographed,  and  his  life 
history  and  that  of  his  sisters  and  cousins 
and  aunts  sent  to  all  the  daily  newspapers; 
if  Mrs.  Moneybags  helps  a  poor  devil  of  a 
family  to  the  extent  of  some  dollars — she 
must  read  about  it  in  the  morning  paper. 


Ever  publicity  seeking,  ever  photograph 
giving;  climbers  all — social,  professional, 
commercial,  from  Christian  Endeavor  "sing- 
ing preacher"  to  dancing  soubrette. 

This  craze  for  winning  is  exhibited  in  the 
sport  of  different  countries  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  respective  peoples. 
It  is  most  highly  developed  in  throbbing 
America,  where  ambition  and  nervous  en- 
ergy and  the  commercial  zest  are  great- 
est. It  is  deliberate  and  selfish  in  England; 
happy-go-lucky  and  evanescent  in  France, 
where  the  spirit  of  play  for  play's  sake 
really  sways  outdoor  activity  more  than 
it  does  in  any  other  country  of  the  world; 
it  is  sordid  and  vulgar  and  greedy  in  Ger- 
many. And  considering  its  environment 
sport  shows  remarkably  slight  infection 
everywhere — which  speaks  volumes  for 
its  fundamental  health. 


A  fine       Now    it    is    a    curious   fact    that 

^P^"*  ,     in    America  where    the    winning 

abused ,  .  ° 

spirit  IS  intensest  there  is  actu- 
ally less  professionalism  than  in  any  other 
country.  Cases  of  amateurs  competing  for 
money  (which  is  what  the  world  calls  profes- 
sionalism) are  the  rare  exceptions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  when  brought  before  the  Intercolle- 
giate Association  or  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  (our  two  chief  governing  bodies  of 
amateur  sport)  are  dealt  with  severely.  That 
phase  of  sport  is  giving  us  no  trouble  to 
speak  of.  Our  difficulty  is  with  the  really 
more  offensive  and  certainly  more  complex 
covert  professionalism  superinduced  by  the 
frenzy  to  win  that  possesses  colleges,  clubs, 
and  individuals  of  high  and  low  degree 
equally.  The  ailment  manifests  itself  in  va- 
rious ways:  recruiting  "star"  athletes  from 
preparatory  schools  and  other  colleges  and 
clubs  through  promises  of  help  in  college 
by  "eating  clubs,"  or  score  card  graft 
privileges,  or  other  similar  schemes  which 
bring  the  boy  board  and  keep,  and  some- 
times money;  permitting  undergraduates 
to  play  on  summer  resort  hotel  or  town 
baseball  nines  for  their  board  and  lodging; 
permitting  men,  in  athletic  clubs,  to  com- 
pete unchallenged,  who  because  of  their 
athletic  prowess  and  because  the  club 
wanted  them,  have  been  given  clerkships 
in  the  business  house  of  an  enthusiastic 
member,  at  salaries  which  they  do  not  and 
are  not  expected  to  earn  outside  the  ath- 
letic field.     In  its  wholesale  form  the  ail- 
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menl  finds  expression  in  college  football 
candidates  being  herded  in  practice  squads 
to  some  resort,  public  or  private,  and  there 
given  board  and  keep  for  several  weeks 
before  college  term  opens,  in  the  endeavor 
to  get  the  advantage  of  more  training  and 
preparation  over  a  rival  college  with  whom 
match  games  are  to  follow  during  the 
college  term. 

The  other  day  in  a  paragraph  (which 
Brander  Matthews,  with  signal  unsuccess, 
ever  since  has  been  endeavoring  to  answer), 
a  Frenchman  typified  America  by  saying 
that  we  are  "a  people  terribly  practical, 
avid  of  pleasure,  systematically  hostile  to 
all  idealism,"  and  that  "the  ambition  of  an 
American's  heart,  the  passion  of  his  life, 
is  money;  and  it  is  rather  delight  in  the 
conquest  and  possession  of  money  than  in 
the  use  of  it."  In  other  words  the  incen- 
tive to  American  activity  is  achievement, 
capture  of  the  prize,  not  because  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  or  of  service  it  may  render, 
but  solely  because  it  represents  success 
— winning.  That  precisely  describes  the 
American's  attitude  toward  sport.  The 
game  has  no  subtle  significance  for  him;  it 
is  only  a  means  to  a  material  end.  Foot- 
ball is  a  means  to  beating  a  rival  team,  just 
as  drygoods  is  a  means  to  making  dollars. 
The  American  is  intolerant  of  any  result 
short  of  victory.  That  is  his  pleasure — 
the  pursuit  of  success.  And  the  same 
spirit,  the  commercial  spirit,  has  taken 
such  firm  possession  of  his  play  that  in  the 
universities  it  has  become  serious  business. 
Indeed,  beating  the  opponent  is  about  all 
of  pleasure  the  college  athlete  now  has  to 
look  forward  to.  Rules  committees  and 
faculties  and  alumni  have  permitted  all 
the  fun  to  be  legislated  out  of  the  game, 
until  it  is  such  a  grind  the  boy  gets  no 
recreation.  He  answers  the  call  for  candi- 
dates because  of  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater, 
and  he  sweats  and  toils  through  his  galley 
slave  period  of  preparation  with  no  other 
hope  of  recompense  than  that  of  victory. 

It  is  a  fine  spirit  misapplied — and  mal- 
treated. 

Talk  at  random  with  the  men  you  meet 
and  you  will  quickly  understand  why  col- 
lege sport  reflects  a  national  spirit  blind- 
ed by  the  glory  of  material  achievement, 
feverishly  active  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure, and  frenzied  for  publicity.  Look  at 
your  newspapers.     You  will   find   greater 


prominence  given  to  "those  present"  at 
polo  and  at  horse  shows  than  to  the  horses. 
The  highest  price  paid  for  a  box,  and  by 
whom,  is  the  absorbing  theme. 

Professional  Brilliant  but  superficial! 
coaches  destroy  That  comes  pretty  close 
amateur  ideals.  ^^  characterizing  us  in 
sport,  and  horse-racing  provides  an  excel- 
lent comparative  field  for  America,  Eng- 
land and  France.  We  are  busy  buying 
sprinters  that  can  win.  England  is  selling 
them  to  us,  but  France  is  the  only  one 
really  carrying  out  the  idea  of  racing  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses.  England's  turf  has  been  con- 
taminated in  recent  years  by  America's 
most  disreputable  element  and  its  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  winning  at  any  cost.  In- 
cidentally we  are  becoming  a  little  serious 
in  horse  breeding  ourselves,  though  in 
heavy  harness  classes,  tor  the  most  part, 
we  still  are  pursuing  superficial  methods 
and  obtaining  brilliant  occasional  per- 
formers. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  phase  of  American  sport  is 
absence  of  ideals.  We  see  college  ball 
players  spike  base  runners  and  go  abso- 
lutely unpunished;  we  hear  an  entire  un- 
dergraduate body  seeking  to  confuse  the 
visiting  pitcher  of  a  rival  college  by  un- 
sportsmanly  "cheering" — and  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  seated  in  the  stands  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  exhibition;  we  are 
charged  fifty  cents  for  a  ten  cent  pro- 
gramme; we  pay  undergraduate  specula- 
tors exorbitant  prices  for  football  tickets. 
We  are  losing — have  lost — traditions  even 
in  rowing,  the  one  sport  to  which  we  clung 
hopefully.  College  races  are  no  longer 
contests  for  university  boating  supremacy; 
they  are  struggles  between  professional 
coaches.  It  is  no  more  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  race,  but  a  contest  between  the  pro- 
fessional coaches  they  respectively  employ. 
It  is  not  whether  Cornell  or  Syracuse  will 
win;  but  it  is  to  determine  which  stroke 
of  the  coaching  professionals  is  the  supe- 
rior. We  read  in  our  papers  nowadays  of 
"Courtney's  Crew,"  of  "Murphy's  Eleven," 
of  "McMaster's  Boys."  All  honor  to  Co- 
lumbia of  New  York,  the  only  important 
rowing  college  with  an  amateur  coach ! 
Professional  coaches,  professional  methods, 
professional  spirit — the  frenzy  to  win.  And 
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the  most  deplorable  exhibit  of  professional 
coaching  and  American  brilliancy  is  in 
beating  the  rules  of  the  game.  At  the 
preparatory  school  and  at  college  boys  are 
deliberately  coached  to  beat  the  rule;  to 
injure  the  opponent.  Trickery,  deception 
and  questionable  methods  are  put  forth 
as  the  prime  requisite  of  the  successful 
athlete.  It  is  abandonment  of  ideals — 
the  most  menacing  tendency  in  sport — and 
America  is  the  worst  offender. 

Play  for  fun  Lacking  the  higher  attain- 
in  France.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Englishman  in 
his  games,  and  with  almost  none  of  his 
serious  view  of  sport,  the  Frenchman  yet 
is  a  sportsman  because  of  the  playful  side 
of  his  pleasure-loving  nature.  Outdoor 
recreation  is  the  customary  expression  of 
his  normal  self,  and  he  probably  attains 
to  wider  ethical  results  in  sport  for  sport's 
sake  on  less  exertion  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  world.  He  rarely  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  his  sport  is  fun,  consequently 
he  has  not  gone  in  for  games  of  any  kind 
very  deeply,  and  those  he  has  taken  up 
most  seriously — the  horse,  hunting,  rac- 
ing, polo — are  confined  to  the  best  class. 
The  most  characteristic  exhibitions  of  the 
Frenchman  at  play  are  his  water  sports 
on  the  Seine  and  his  country  picnicking, 
where  fun  is  the  keynote  of  the  occasion. 
And  he  has  done  some  fairly  creditable 
work  in  athletics  and  football,  too. 

Germany  is  purely  imitative,  and  always 
bourgeois.  The  Kaiser's  efforts  to  interest 
the  better  classes  in  boating  have  met  with 
little  success.  University  sport  is  a  myth. 
The  German's  idea  of  sport  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  that  university  dueling  game  of 
mock  heroics,  in  which  the  combatants, 
after  protecting  themselves  so  thoroughly 
that  no  real  injury  may  be  received,  pro- 
ceed to  slash  at  one  another  with  the  thin- 
bladed  schlager  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
flicting cheek  scars  which  prideful  students 
may  later  exhibit  as  they  swagger  along 
the  Unter  den  Linden.  We  need  not  take 
the  German  seriously  in  sport;  his  chief 
joy  lies  in  argument — for  every  two  clubs 
there  are  at  least  three  separate  govern- 
ing bodies.  The  Turn  Verein  and  the  beer 
garden  represent  Germany's  most  popular 
centers  of  sportive  effort;  elsewhere  the 
standard  is  scarcely  third  rate.  Men  turn 
to     professionalism     (mostly     bicycle)     in 


Germany  as  they  turn  to  carrying  bricks 
or  butchering  sheep. 

English  Professionalism  flourishes  in  Eng- 
sporting  j^j^^^  like  it  does  nowhere  else, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  English  sport- 
ing spirit  and  the  national  betting  habit. 
University  sport  in  England  is  absolutely 
free  of  professionalism,  it  knows  nothing 
of  commercialism — it  is  the  ideal  of  amateur 
sport,  of  sport  for  sport's  sake.  But  aside 
from  the  universities  and  schools  and  one  or 
two  clubs,  professionalism  in  "amateur" 
sport  runs  riot.  Athletes  are  handled  like 
race  horses,  run  to  order  by  the  bookies  and 
backers,  and  the  heaviest  business  done 
in  the  heats  by  men  who  perhaps  seldom 
appear  as  winner  of  an  event.  Profession- 
alism in  track  athletics  is  England's  heie 
noir.  Professionalism  in  football  comes  very 
near  to  being  an  equal  thorn  in  England's 
amateur  side.  English  cricket  is  quite  as 
full  of  professionalism  as  track  athletics 
and  football,  but  there  money  making  is 
not  the  incentive,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
dominate  cricket  keep  it  free  of  scandal 
and  harmful  influence.  In  England  they 
can  do  this.  We  could  not  in  America, 
and  it  is  a  matter  entirely  of  temperament. 
An  English  cricketer  may  be  given  his 
season's  board  and  keep  and  a  lump  sum 
for  his  "expenses"  in  return  for  playing 
on  a  county  eleven,  and  literally  no  scandal 
or  ill  influence  upon  the  game  result,  for 
the  reason  that  the  circumstance  is  not 
made  an  excuse  by  other  club  managements 
for  further  ventures  in  covert  professional- 
ism. If,  however,  such  a  precedent  were 
established  in  the  United  States  there 
would  be  pernicious  activity  immediate 
and  widespread;  every  manager  of  every 
eleven  in  every  county  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  would  be  sent  post  haste  on  a  tour 
of  the  world  to  gather  unattached  crack 
players  willing  to  accept  "expenses"  and 
summer's  keep.  The  most  absurd  and 
really  harmful  illustration  of  deception  in 
English  cricket  are  the  Australian  "ama- 
teurs" who  periodically  visit  England  and 
sometimes  America,  and  proceed  at  the 
end  of  the  tour  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  surplus  gate  receipts! 

Between  America  and  England  the  abid- 
ing difference  in  amateur  sport  is  one  of 
temperament;  the  Englishman  lives  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law  better  than  the 
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American;  the  American  lives  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  more  completely  than 
the  Englishman.  And  it  is  the  spirit  that 
counts.  Sport  in  England  has  a  signifi- 
cance which  it  is  only  beginning  to  acquire 
in  America;  but  the  American  sportsman, 
when  you  do  find  him,  is  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  fairest  fighter  and  the  best  loser 
it  has  been  my  experience  to  meet  in  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  Young  America  is 
a  courageous,  self-denying,  manly  boy  who 
v/ants  to  do  the  right  thing.  Our  relent- 
less competition,  our  commercial  spirit  is 
killing  sport's  chief  value;  yet  there  is  the 
comforting  thought  that  the  spirit  grows. 
1  have  watched  it  kindle  from  a  tiny  spark 
until  it  has  now  warmed  into  a  fair  glow, 
with  the  satisfaction  meanwhile  of  knowing 
that  at  least  we  are  learning  the  patience 
which  works  and  the  concentration  that 
uses  its  opportunity. 

\A^hat  is  an  And  what  is  an  amateur? — a 
amateur?  j^^j^  ^j^q  plays  the  game  for  the 
game,  and  for  the  thrill  that  honorable 
contest  with  and  success  over  a  worthy 
rival  brings  to  him.  Amateurs  are  those 
who  contend  for  honor.  Professionals  are 
those  who  contend  for  gain.  There  are 
no  other  distinctions — no  "semi-profes- 
sionals," no  "pro-amateurs," — a  man  is  an 
amateur  or  a  professional.  When  the  victory 
itself  ceases  to  be  sufficient  return  for  win- 
ning, then  the  amateur  tends  toward  the 
professional,  whose  incentive  to  win  must  be 
something  more  material  than  mere  thrill. 
When  that  gain,  profit,  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it,  becomes  the  incentive,  the 
thrill  of  honorable  contest  ceases  to  have 
any  significance.  Employment  of  profes- 
sional coaches  and  handlers  is  followed  by 
professional  methods,  professional  spirit; 
and  the  professional  spirit  tends  to  place 
winning  above  all  else.  Sport  for  sport's 
sake — that  is  the  amateur.  Sport  for  the 
sake  of  something — ranging  from  mere 
winning  to  the  purse  of  gold,  according  to 
the  degrees  the  professional  spirit  has  ad- 
vanced— that  is  the  professional.  Amateur 
status  rests  solely  upon  its  complete  dis- 
association  from  professionalism  in  all  its 
forms,  its  trickery,  its  utilitarianism,  its 
moral  and  social  atmosphere. 

As  the  soul  gives  character  to  the  man, 
so  the  thrill  of  honorable  contest  gives  char- 
acter to  the  amateur  athlete. 


Professionalism  tends  toward  deterior- 
ation. Invariably  sooner  or  later  must 
corruption  seize  upon  any  sport  where 
materialism — profit,  replaces  idealism — 
glory.  The  present  chase  after  profes- 
sional teachers  reads  strangely  beside  the 
thought  that  every  game  of  the  present 
day,  except  baseball  and  racquets,  h::s 
reached  its  highest  playing  skill  through 
amateurs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  baseball,  no  game  which 
is  swayed  by  professionals  has  to-day 
healthy  existence.  For  example — profes- 
sional pedestrianism  has  passed  out;  pu- 
gilism barely  lives;  professional  rowing 
has  all  gone,  and  baseball  owes  its  life 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
cling  to  it  as  their  national  game;  even  so, 
baseball  lacks  the  strength  of  a  dozen  years 
ago  before  warring  rival  leagues  brought 
corruption  to  the  game  and  disgust  to  the 
public. 

More  good  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
than  bad.  America  and  in  Americans.  1 
know  that,  despite  commercialism,  the 
spirit  of  sport  is  growing;  that  the  value  of 
play  is  becoming  more  and  more  under- 
stood. I  do  not  believe  that  the  unclean 
spots  in  our  sport  are  representative  of  the 
American  at  play  any  more  than  Hooker 
is  representative  of  the  American  bench,  or 
Loomis  is  representative  of  the  American 
diplomatic  service,  or  Rockefeller  represen- 
tative of  American  business  men.  I  know 
that  the  most  of  American  amateur  sport  is 
free  from  taint  and  is  highly  beneficial;  and 
I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
are  clean  in  business  and  in  sport.  But  as 
the  escaping  noxious  gases  from  the  sewer 
poison  for  the  moment  God's  free,  sweet, 
near-by  air,  so  the  fumes  from  the  foul 
spots  in  politics,  in  business  and  in  sport 
when  uncovered  infect  temporarily  the  oth- 
erwise healthful  channels  through  which 
they  make  their  escape. 

One  skunk  run  to  earth  can  scent  an 
entire  county. 

Then  follows  the  period  of  scandal  and  of 
cleansing,  which  makes  depressing  reading, 
but  is  the  encouraging  sign  that  shows  the 
people  opposed  to  dishonesty.  That  the 
public  arouses  to  investigation  is  the  sav- 
ing grace.  When  we  stand  inactive  amidst 
the  stench  of  corruption,  then  indeed  will 
there  be  cause  for  alarm.     So  long  as  the 
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world  goes  on  and  man  lives  upon  it,  man 
will  be  frail,  but  not  increasingly  so;  he 
is  growing  morally  as  well  as  physically 
stronger — and  outdoor  play  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  remodeling. 

Wholesome  sport  has  much  to  do  with 
developing  that  strong,  fearless,  honest 
fiber  which  is  needed  in  the  national  life 
of  our  growing,  pulsing  country — perhaps 
more  so  than  in  any  other  country.  Play 
is  fundamental,  not  merely  the  result  of 
surplus  energy.  The  benefit  lies  not  in 
the  mere  winning  of  to-day's  game;  it  is 
preparation  for  to-morrow;  development 
of  character — for  the  real  boy,  man,  comes 
out  in  his  play.  Men  of  great  capacity 
for  play  have  great  capacity  for  work; 
study  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. Anglo-Saxon  power  and  prog- 
ress is  due  perhaps  as  much  to  their  play 
as  to  any  single  factor.  People  that  do 
not  play  hard,  the  Latin  races  for  exam- 
ple, have  fallen  behind  in  the  march  of 
events,  while  it  is  equally  notable  that  as 
a  people  expand  they  turn  more  to  play, 
— Germany,  for  instance. 

What  to  do.  The  commercial  spirit  is 
sweeping  the  world,  and  where  the  com- 
mercial spirit  reigns,  the  spirit  of  amateur 
sport  thrives  with  great  difficulty.  In  Amer- 
ica commercialism  is  throttling  the  spirit 
of  sport.  The  question  is.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Well — the  remedy 
is  simple  enough  if  parents  and  college  fac- 
ulties and  all  others  concerned  will  be  hon- 
est. Build  up  the  spirit  of  sport  for  sport's 
sake.  Not  more  rules.  Not  more  legislat- 
ors. Not  less  play;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
amateur  law  interpreted  truly.  We  want 
more  games.  Association  as  well  as  Rug- 
by football,  lacrosse  as  much  as  baseball; 
more  players,  fewer  spectators.  No  pro- 
fessional coaches.  Reduction  of  gate  re- 
ceipts; less  money,  less  hypocrisy,  less 
business,  less  politics.  How  is  this  to  be 
obtained?  The  spirit  should  early  be  in- 
culcated at  the  home,  but  for  our  univer- 
sities we  want  a  congress  of  friends  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Not 
only  a  meeting  of  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton,  but  of  delegates  from  over  all 
the  broad  country,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. A  congress  of  men  who  will  discuss 
dispassionately  the  broad  question,  and 
arrive  at  the  simplest  means  of  beginning 


an  era  of  sport  for  sport's  sake — the  sim- 
pler the  better. 

The  college  is  the  nursery  and  the  safe- 
guard of  the  American  amateur,  and  the 
status  of  college  sport  is  entirely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty — and  is  it 
not  simple  to  put  two  and  two  together? 

Hubbard's  Apropos   of    the   Leonidas 

sister  speaks.  Hubbard,  Jr.-Dillon  Wal- 
lace expedition  into  Labrador  which  re- 
sulted in  Hubbard's  death,  it  is  sufficient 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Wallace  to  read  what 
Hubbard's  own  family  have  to  say  of  the 
sensational  interviews  his  widow  has  been 
giving  the  press.  The  following  is  from 
the  New  York  Stm  of  July  25,  1905  : 

HUBBARDS  SIDE  WITH   WALLACE 

Believe  That  He  Was  Faithful,  as  Leonidas 

Hubbard  Wrote 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir:  Owing  to 
the  many  sensational  "reasons"  given  for  Mrs. 
Leonidas  Hubbard's  trip  to  Labrador,  and  the 
hints  thrown  out  against  Mr.  Dillon  Wallace  of 
your  city,  I  feel  that,  as  a  sister  of  Leonidas 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  and  a  representative  of  his  family, 
it  is  only  due  Mr.  Wallace  that  I  submit  a  few 
statements  to  the  press,  which  1  trust  to  )'our 
discretion  as  to  publication. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daisy  Hubbard  Williams. 

PiTTSFORD,  Mich.,  July  14,  1905. 

[enclosure] 

In  a  recent  copy  of  a  New  York  paper  the 
following  appears:  "Mrs.  Hubbard  is  supposed 
to  have  thought  that  her  husband  was  deserted." 
It  seems  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  relatives  unwar- 
ranted to  publish  "suppositions"  when  the  rep- 
utation of  as  well  known  and  respected  a  man 
as  Dillon  Wallace  is  at  stake,  especially  as  the 
latter  is  ignorant  of  the  statement  and  unable 
to  act  in  his  own  defense. 

Any  one  who  believes  that  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
deserted  by  Wallace  and  Elson  must  then  ac- 
knowledge that  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  in  his  diary — "  If  I  die  it  will  not  be 
because  they  [Wallace  and  Elson]  did  not  put 
forth  their  best  efforts,"  is  a  lie.  We  cannot 
believe  Mrs.  Hubbard  gave  occasion  for  any 
such  "supposition,  "  or  would  allow  it  to  remain 
unchallenged  were  she  in  a  position  to  know 
of  it. 

The  estrangement  between  Mrs.  Hubbard  and 
Mr.  Wallace  is  not  shared  by  other  members  of 
Mr.  Hubbard's  family.  His  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  who  would  be  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  were  Mr.  Hubbard's  life  to  be  avenged, 
unite  in  giving  Mr.  Wallace  their  heartfelt 
thanks,  not  only  for  putting  forth  all  possible 
effort  to  save  Mr.  Hubbard  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  but  for  bringing  his  body  back  from 
an  unmarked  grave  in  an  unknown  country  to  a 
quiet  resting  place  in  Haverstraw,     Mr.  Wal- 
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lace  might  have  gone  to  the  trappers'  lodge  with 
Elson,  but  he  chose  to  remain  by  his  friend,  mak- 
ing a  long  and  painful  journev  to  a  cache  where 
lay  the  few  precious  bits  of  flour  with  which  he 
hoped  to  save  his  friend's  life.  During  the  trip 
back  to  camp  where  Hubbard  lay  Wallace  was 
lost  and  his  feet  frozen.  He  suffered  not  only 
mental  agony  but  physical  as  well,  for  friend- 
ship's sake;  'while  had  he  gone  with  Elson  he 
would  have  been  warm  and  well. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  family  has  no  blame  whatever 
to  lay  on  Mr.  Wallace.  If  mistakes  were  made 
it  was  only  just  to  truth  seekers  to  publish  them, 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  would  have  been  the  first  to 
lay  them  bare  had  he  returned.  Mr.  Wallace 
wrote  the  book  at  Hubbard's  request.  He  has 
given  Mr.  Hubbard  all  credit  due  him,  defended 
him  from  criticism  and  upheld  his  true,  noble 
nature  throughout  the  whole  book. 

Daisy  Hubbard  Williams. 


Girls  to  the  Miss  May  Sutton  is  redeeming 
rescue.  athletic  America  abroad.    Her 

triumphant  course  through  the  woman's 
lawn  tennis  English  championship  tourna- 
ment has  shown  England  the  most  skilled 
and  hardest  play  a  woman  ever  exhibited. 
Compare  the  steadiness  and  stamina  of  Miss 
Suton  with  the  instability  of  Earned, 
Wright  and  Ward  on  English  courts.  It 
looks  as  though  there  is  something  in  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  the  young 
women  of  the  present  generation  are  phy- 
sically superior  to  the  young  men  of  the 
same  period. 

And  so  there  is  hope  for  America  after  all. 

The  stick  The  skyrocket  course  of  Earned, 

down^  ^^""^  ^"'^  Wright,  who  went 
after  the  Davis  International 
Cup,  which  the  Doherty  brothers  carried 
from  Newport  on  their  last  visit  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
players — a  little  less  so  of  Ward  than  of 
the  others.  They  started  off  brilliantly — 
and  petered  out  on  the  finish.  The  team's 
manager,  I  observe,  attributes  defeat  to 
"climatic  changes";  offering  consolation 
is  part  of  an  American  manager's  return 
for  salary,  but  it  is  enlightening  to  note 
that  climate  appeared  to  have  no  ill  influ- 
ence upon  the  play  of  Miss  Sutton  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  Doherty  brothers  at  Newport. 
No,  the  defeat  of  these  three  Americans 
abroad  is  entirely  personal  to  themselves 
— and  to  the  system  which  makes  for  bril- 
liancy and  superficiality.  Apropos  of  which 
the  record  of  English-American  matches 
this  season  is  interesting, 


Lawn  tennis.  The  Americans  began  by 
winning  easily  several  minor  events,  play- 
ing the  while  brilliantly.  When  they  met 
the  real  article  the  stick  of  the  rocket  fell 
to  earth. 

Rifle  shooting.  At  the  500  yard  target  the 
Seventh  (N.  Y.)  Regiment  team  beat  the 
Queen's  Westminster  Volunteers  team,  for 
the  Sir  Howard  Vincent  shield;  at  the  600 
yard  target  both  teams  shot  evenly;  at 
the  800  and  the  1,000  yard  targets  the 
American  team  fell  behind. 
Rowing.  At  Henley,  in  the  race  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the  Vesper  eight 
hung  to  the  Leander  crew  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance — but  the  English- 
men pulled  away  on  the  finish.  I  think 
unprejudiced  students  who  know  both 
countries  and  both  games  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  manager  wasted  his  oppor- 
tunity if  he  brought  home  no  lesson  of 
deeper  significance  than  his  plaint  to  the 
press  suggests. 

A  By  its  recent  inaction  the  Foot- 

dangerous  b^]]  j^uigs  Committee  has  again 
committee.     ,  ^     ^   j    -^         r^  c 

demonstrated  its  unfitness  for 

either  the  responsibility  of  legislating  for 
the  players,  or  of  the  trust  of  the  college 
world  in  committing  to  its  care  the  fu- 
ture of  a  splendid  game.  It  is  waste  of 
good  time  to  argue.  The  Committee  has 
repeatedly  shown  itself  to  be  not  above 
local  and  partisan  prejudices;  its  mem- 
bers have  legislated  like  a  parcel  of  boys 
with  an  eye  to  the  next  season's  game  only. 
Of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
this  was  to  be  expected — of  others  it  comes 
as  a  disagreeable  and  unwelcome  surprise. 
The  Committee  consists  of  Walter  Camp, 
Yale;  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  Harvard;  Prof.  E. 
M.  Dennis,  Cornell;  Prof.  Fine,  Princeton; 
A.  A.  Stagg,  Chicago;  Paul  Dashiell,  An- 
napolis, and  J.  C.  Bell,  Pennsylvania;  of 
these,  only  two,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  hear,  viz.,  Camp  and  Stagg,  endeavored 
in  meeting  to  put  such  legislation  on  record 
as  would  open  the  game — and  their  efforts 
were  futile. 

Regardless  of  public  opinion,  heedless  cf 
the  intelligent  criticism  of  the  press  and  cf 
all  football  men  really  mindful  of  the  game, 
defiant  of  college  presidents  and  faculty 
members  alike,  this  Committee  has  con- 
clusively proved  its  entire  unworthiness 
and  should  resign  forthNvith,     pn?nds  cf 
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wholesome  college  sport  want  this  Commit- 
tee revised — and  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

AT  last  the  Seawanhaka  Challenge  Cup 
^~^  has  come  home  to  roost  after  nine 
years  in  Canada.  The  Manchester,  which 
won  it,  is  the  freakiest  of  freaks,  and  so 
the  victory  means  iiothing  in  the  way  of 
yacht  evolution.  This  event  is  to  the  15- 
footers  what  the  Canada's  Cup  is  to  the 
30-footers,  and  the  America's  Cup  is  to  the 
big  sloops — it  is  a  race  pure  and  simple 
for  the  fastest  thing  that  can  be  built 
within  given  dimensions.  Manchester  has 
double  center-boards,  double  rudders,  and 
draws  ten  inches  without  her  boards  and 
nearly  five  feet  with  her  boards  down. 
The  Canadians  have  shown  great  ingenuity 
in  building  this  class  of  boats,  as  their  long 
successful  defense  of  this  trophy  indicates; 
and  they  are  sportsmen,  too,  who  know 
how  to  sail  and  how  to  lose. 

npHE  Vesper  Club  announces  (unoffi- 
■*■  cially)  its  intention  of  again  going  to 
Henley  next  year,  and  I  see  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  has  also  caught  the  fever. 
It's  not  a  bad  fever  to  catch,  and  perhaps 
in  time  it  may  result  in  our  really  learning 
how  to  row — for  that  is  the  reason  Amer- 
ican crews  fail  to  win  at  Henley.  The 
surprising  thing  is  that  more  of  the  visiting 
American  oarsmen  do  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience. Since  Bob  Cook  made  the  visit 
years  ago  which  gave  Yale  a  rowing  sys- 
tem, the  only  coach  to  have  profited  by 
defeat  at  Henley  is  Courtney,  who  forth- 
with materially  changed  the  Cornell  stroke 
and  has  been  winning  in  home  waters  ever 
since.  Although  Cornell  men  resent  the 
suggestion  (why  they  should  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  understand),  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
until  Courtney  made  that  change,  Cornell 
crews  Vv'ere  of  a  class  with  Pennsylvania. 

"WT"  I  SCONS  IN  men  appear  to  be  greatly 
'^'  disturbed  because  their  university 
crew  has  not  made  a  better  showing  in  the 
intercollegiate  rowing  regatta  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  some  have  been  rushing  into  print 
by  way  of  relieving  highly  charged  feelings. 
Here's  the  say-so  of  one  troubled  spirit : 

"Coming  right  down  to  the  facts,  it  may 
be  written  down  that  if  Wisconsin  is  to  em- 


brace the  only  opportunity  it  has  to  make 
a  showing  against  the  East  it  will  have  to 
have  ample  funds,  first  for  the  engage- 
ment of  the  best  coach  and  trainer  that 
money  can  hire,  and  second  for  incidental 
accessories.  It  is  for  Wisconsin  and  the 
West  to  say  what  the  future  shall  be. 
Either  necessary  funds  must  be  provided 
or  else  Wisconsin  must  continue  to  be  a 
feeble  factor  in  the  event.  With  the  mag- 
nificent possibilities  it  possesses  and  con- 
sidering what  is  involved,  it  would  be  a 
crime  against  sport  to  let  Wisconsin  drop 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  substantial 
support." 

So  it  would,  but  why  do  not  Wisconsin 
men  bend  their  energies  to  building  up 
rowing  among  the  natural  rivals,  Minne- 
sota and  Chicago  and  Michigan  ?  That 
would  be  worth  while.  Why  go  so  far  from 
home  for  rowing  when  surrounded  by  water 
and  universities  where  rowing  might  be 
made  important?  Stay  at  home,  Wisconsin, 
and  do  something  worth  while;  you  have 
been  chasing  rowing  shadows  too  long. 

T^'O  my  way  of  thinking  the  Glidden  tour 
■*•  is  a  much  more  important  event  to 
American  automobilists  than  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  race.  To  be  sure,  we  want 
our  machines  enduring  and  equal  to  the 
most  severe  tests  of  efficiency,  but  road 
racing  does  not  and  should  not  interest 
America  very  much.  Road  touring,  at  a 
good  reasonable  speed,  does  interest  us 
very  much.  Hence  the  value  of  such 
prizes  as  the  Glidden  Trophy  offered  for  a 
trip  to  the  White  Mountains  and  return 
under  touring  conditions,  stops  for  repairs 
and  other  like  incidents  to  be  counted. 
The  first  such  tour  was  completed  last 
month  and  won  by  P.  B.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo, 
out  of  thirty-three  starters,  twenty-eight  of 
whom  finished,  and  seven  with  clean  scores. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  American 
builders. 

The  most  needed  clause  in  the  Glidden 
trophy  contest  conditions  is  the  one  penal- 
izing those  who  exceed  a  given  speed  limit. 
Everything  that  tends  to  discourage  road- 
speeding  is  desirable.  The  "speeding" 
owner  is  a  scourge  to  automobilists  and  to 
walking  or  to  horse-driving  citizens  alike; 
he  should  be  jailed,  not  fined. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COMING 
FOOTBALL  SEASON      ' 

By  RALPH  D.    PAINE 


THE  Football  Rules  Committee  has 
sadly  disappointed  nine  out  of  ten 
friends  of  the  game  the  country  over  by 
failing  to  make  some  clean-cut  response 
to  the  demand  for  a  more  open  and  less 
stupid  style  of  play.  After  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1904  an  outcry  arose  against 
the  game  as  therein  exhibited.  It  was  no 
academic  or  hysterical  protest  by  those 
"who  know  nothing  about  the  game." 
The  aftermath  of  discussion  continued 
through  the  winter  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  topics  of  the  college  athletic 
world.  It  was  temperate,  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  vastly  impressive  in  extent. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 
abuse  of  "flying  wedges"  and  mass  plays 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Rules  Com- 
mittee twelve  years  ago. 

There  is  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
public,  players,  faculties  and  parents  de- 
sire a  different  kind  of  football  in  school 
and  college.  The  thousands  who  saw  the 
Yale-Harvard  and  Yale-Princeton  games 
of  last  year  were  disgusted  with  the  unin- 
teresting, hammering,  monotonous  tactics 
by  which  the  ball  was  advanced.  The  ex- 
pert on  the  grand-stand  could  not  follow 
the  play,  the  la3^man  was  all  at  sea,  and 
both  saw  only  brute  strength  drilled  to 
work  like  a  machine;  magnificently  drilled, 
it  is  true,  but  as  for  an  athletic  spectacle 
with  thrill  and  change  and  action,  it  was 
not  discernible. 

It  was  shown,  also,  that  the  kind  of 
physique  needed  to  play  this  kind  of  a 
game  belongs  only  to  the  very  exceptional 
student.  The  few  friends  of  the  rules  con- 
tended that  because  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania eleven  played  a  fast  and  com- 
paratively open  game,  the  rules  were  all 
right.  But  this  exception  did  not  help  the 
situation  at  a  hundred  other  colleges.  A 
bad  rowing  stroke  will  win  if  an  uncom- 
monly strong  and  teachable  lot  of  men 
happen  to  be  boated  together,  but  this  is 
no  argument  why  all  other  crews  should 
row  in  bad  form  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
explaining  away  the  hard  fact  that  the 
football  world  saw  the  need  of  a  different 
style  of  play,  and  expected  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  face  and  solve  this  problem. 

When  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  made 
his  startling  denunciation  of  football,  with 
the  threat  that  the  Harvard  authorities 
might  have  to  take  action  in  the  matter, 
he  was  backed  up  by  public  opinion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  only 
considerable  body  of  football  experts  which 
stood  solidly  against  an  altered  game  were 
the  professional  coaches.     They  saw  that 


their  livelihood  was  endangered  if  football 
were  made  playable  by  the  average  under- 
graduate and  teachable  by  the  average 
college  player.  A  game  which  requires 
the  constant  attention  of  a  staff  of  paid 
coaches  three  months  in  the  year  is  what 
the  professional  needs  in  his  business. 
And  this  is  a  class  of  opinion  which  should 
have  no  weight  with  Rules  Committees  or 
players. 

Walter  Camp,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  con- 
servative, became  convinced  that  football 
needed  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  put 
himself  on  record  to  this  effect  in  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly  last  winter.  He  even  ad- 
vocated increasing  the  number  of  yards  to 
be  made  on  three  "downs."  With  Mr. 
Camp  as  a  leader,  and  standing  for  Yale 
opinion,  with  R.  D.  Wrenn  of  Harvard 
backing  him  up  in  the  stand  for  revision, 
and  with  Paul  Dashiell  and  his  wide  expe- 
rience as  an  unbiased  official  also  in  line, 
it  seemed  certain  that  something  would 
be  done.  There  were  left  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  John  C.  Bell  of  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis  of  Cornell,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Fine  of  Princeton,  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg 
of  Chicago  University. 

Now,  these  seven  gentlemen  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  comprise  a  representa- 
tive body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  their  duty  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  their  constitu- 
ents, who  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  boys  that  are  playing  foot- 
ball on  every  school  and  college  field  of  the 
United  States.,  The  Rules  Committee  held 
preliminary  meetings,  during  which  they 
could  not  agree  on  any  important  points. 
Then  a  final  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York,  at  which  a  proposition  was  made  to 
adopt  rules  that  would  makf  a  more  open 
game  for  the  coming  season.  After  three 
hours'  discussion,  "no  satisfactory  rules 
could  be  agreed  upon."  But  after  great 
labor  the  mountain  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
If  one  bears  in  mind  how  great  was  the 
agitation  for  an  altered  game,  the  result 
of  the  toil  of  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
comes infinitely  absurd.  Here  is  the  con- 
densed outline  of  it: 

To  preserve  a  straight  scrimmage  line, 
the  following  rule  was  adopted:  "A  player 
shall  be  considered  to  be  on  the  line  of 
scrimmage  if  he  has  his  head,  foot  or  hand 
up  to,  or  within  one  foot  of,  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  thfough  the  forward  part  of 
the  ball  and  parallel  to  the  goal  line.  He 
must  also  be  outside  the  player  nearest 
him,  and  between  him  and  the  snapper- 
back.  'Outside'  means  both  feet  outside 
of  the  outside  foot  of  this  man.'! 
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Another  rule  orders  the  referee  to  blow 
his  whistle  as  soon  as  the  forward  progress 
of  the  ball  is  stopped.  The  object  of  this 
rule,  it  is  explained,  is  to  prevent  members 
of  one  team  from  stealing  the  ball  from 
their  opponents.  The  penalty  for  coach- 
ing from  the  side-lines  was  increased  from 
five  to  ten  yards.  It  was  also  decreed  that 
an  injured  player  can  be  attended  upon 
the  field  of  play  by  one  representative  of 
his  own  team  only,  provided  that  this  rep- 
resentative shall  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  umpire.     This  rule  concludes: 

"This  representative  need  not  always  be 
the  same  person.  No  persons  other  than 
the  players,  officials,  the  representative 
mentioned  above,  or  an  incoming  substi- 
tute, shall  at  any  time  come  upon  the  field 
of  play.'! 

The  last  rule  passed  in  this  mighty 
struggle  with  the  rules  reads  as  follows: 

"The  proper  officials  may  give  the  ap- 
proximate time  at  the  request  of  either 
captain  at  any  time  during  the  game. 
The  captain,  however,  may  not  ask  this 
more  than  three  times  within  the  last  five 
minutes. 

In  this  trifling  tinkering  with  the  rules 
there  is  not  one  item  that  will,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  change  the  game  for  the 
player  or  the  public.  Football  this  year 
will  be  exactly  what  it  was  last  year,  a 
game  for  picked  men  of  great  weight  and 
strength  trained  to  execute  complicated 
movements  in  mass  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  two  or  three  yards  on  a  down. 
The  Rules  Committee  was  fairly  inun- 
dated with  suggested  improvements  from 
which  to  pick  and  eliminate.  Some  of 
them  were  worth  trying,  but  the  commit- 
tee could  not  agree  upon  which  to  try. 
They  have  conveyed  a  curious  impression 
of  their  own  view-point,  that  if  the  game 
is  "monkeyed  with"  it  will  explode  or  fall 
to  pieces  like  a  delicate  piece  of  machinery. 
They  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  more 
attractive  game  can  be  fashioned,  but  they 
dare  not  show  a  symptom  of  initiative.  If 
the  forward  pass,  or  the  "ten  yards  on 
three  downs,"  or  keeping  the  seven  rushers 
in  the  line  all  the  time  had  been  tried,  the 
experiments  would  not  have  been  fatal  to 
American  college  football.  There  would 
have  been  the  chance  of  something  better, 
while  at  present  the  outlook  for  any  im- 
provement is  hopeless. 

These  seven  gentlemen  have  a  thankless 
task.  They  serve  without  other  recom- 
pense than  the  knowledge  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  this  year  their  reward  is 
scanty.  But  their  responsibility  is  large, 
and  their  power  weighty.  They  cannot 
only  better  the  game  of  football,  but  they 
can  also  strike  doughty  blows  against  the 
evils  in  college  athletics.  Unnecessary 
roughness,  "dirty  ball,"  and  all  unsports- 
manlike habits  on  the  field,  they  could 
wipe  out  by  adopting  rules  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  such  blemishes  in  intercolle- 
giate contests.     If  a  few  players  convicted 


by  testimony  of  the  officials  on  the  field 
of  deliberate  "muckerism"  were  barred 
from  the  game  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
one  objectionable  feature  of  football  would 
be  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  blocked  the  kind  of  legislation  needed 
to  make  of  football  a  spirited,  interesting 
and  attractive  college  sport,  have  been  un- 
able to  get  away  from  what  may  be  called 
"the  campus  view-point."  Nor  is  any 
mortal  man  more  narrow  and  biased  of 
vision  than  the  college  graduate  who  has 
never  been  graduated.  He  cannot  look 
abroad  to  see  the  interests  of  the  whole 
college  world,  but  works,  unconsciously  or 
otherwise,  for  the  interests  of  his  alma 
mater.  If  the  present  rules  seem  likely  to 
help  his  team  win  this  year  because  of  the 
weight  and  strength  of  its  material,  he  is 
likely  to  prefer  to  postpone  indorsing  an 
"open  game"  until  next  year. 

The  Football  Rules  Committee  is  not  a 
truly  representative  body.  It  no  more  re- 
flects by  its  acts  the  mass  of  public  opinion 
in  the  football  world  than  does  a  council  of 
Admiral  Togo's  fleet  captains.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  true  in  the  last  year. 
Nor,  when  its  members  have  convictions, 
do  they  back  them  up.  If  Mr.  Camp  and 
Mr.  Wrenn,  speaking  for  the  sentiment  of 
Yale  and  Harvard,  had  taken  one  kind  of 
a  stand,  they  could  have  shaken  the  dry- 
dust  out  of  this  governing  body.  They 
needed  only  to  say: 

"Gentlemen,  we  believe  the  rules  must 
be  changed.  If  they  are  not  changed  this 
year,  Yale  and  Harvard  will  play  each  other 
according  to  their  own  amended  rules,  and 
we  will  refuse  to  play  any  of  the  rest  of  you 
until  you  are  ready  to  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  radical  with  the  game." 

Harvard  football  survived  such  a  stand 
as  this  way  back  in  1883,  when  the  Harvard 
faculty  took  action  against  alleged  abuses 
of  the  game  as  played  under  the  then  ex- 
isting rules,  and  refused  to  allow  their 
eleven  to  play  Yale  that  season  unless  the 
rules  were  so  altered  as  to  lessen  the 
roughness  of  the  play.  The  report  of  the 
faculty  committee  which  had  the  matter 
in  charge  said  that  "some  of  the  rules 
appeared  to  allow  of  no  other  inference 
than  that  the  manly  spirit  of  fair  play  is 
not  expected  to  govern  the  conduct  of  all 
players,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  spirit 
of  sharpers  and  roughs  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
games  hotly  played  under  these  rules  have 
already  begun  to  degenerate  from  a  manly 
if  rough  sport  into  brutal  and  dangerous 
contests.  They  regard  this  as  a  serious 
misfortune  in  the  interests  of  the  game, 
which  if  played  in  a  gentlemanly  spirit  may 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  college  sports  as 
a  means  of  physical  development.  They 
regret  that  they  did  not  give  earlier  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  these  rules,  and 
thus  earlier  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
they  have  now  reached,  namely,  that  th^ 
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Harvard  eleven  cannot  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  any  further  intercollegiate  match 
games  until  substantial  changes  in  the 
rules  have  been  made.". 

There  was  none  of  the  "failure  to  agree" 
spirit  in  this  sort  of  a  proclamation!  The 
amendments  insisted  upon  by  the  Harvard 
faculty  were  adopted  for  the  game  with 
Yale,  and  after  the  season  ended  the  an- 
nual convention  of  football  colleges  re- 
vised the  rules  in  a  more  lasting  fashion. 

ANOTHER    HENLEY    DREAM    SHATTERED 

On  July  5th  the  eight  of  the  Vesper  Boat 
Club  of  Philadelphia  were  defeated  in  the 
second  heat  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
by  a  length,  the  Leander  Club  crew  win- 
ning in  the  very  fast  time  of  7  minutes  and 
I  second.  These  plucky  Americans  added 
their  names  to  the  long  list  of  pilgrims  who 
have  sought  to  wrest  from  the  pick  of 
English  talent  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  row- 
ing world.  Cornell  in  1895,  Yale  in  1896, 
and  Pennsylvania  in  1901  sent  to  Henley 
the  best  of  college  rowing  skill,  and  went 
down  to  defeat. 

Unusual  interest  was  inspired  by  the 
visit  of  the  Vesper  crew  because  here  was 
a  combination  of  more  seasoned  and  older 
men  than  are  found  in  college  shells,  some 
of  them  veterans  who  had  handled  the 
sweep  for  as  many  years  as  the  tough 
campaigners  who  belong  to  the  Leander 
and  Thames  and  London  Rowing  Clubs. 
The  college  world  was  concerned  because  a 
Vesper  victory  would  have  seemed  to  jar 
the  prestige  of  college  rowing  systems. 

The  Philadelphians  were  confident  of 
overturning  the  record  of  disaster.  They 
went  fast  at  home,  and  on  the  Thames 
course  they  were  consistently  doing  nota- 
ble practice  time.  But  those  of  us  who 
had  hoped  and  suffered  at  Henley  pinned 
little  faith  to  the  preliminary  work,  for 
somehow  the  English  oarsmen  manage  to 
put  into  a  race  an  amount  of  steam  they 
do  not  feel  called  to  use  in  practice. 

The  race  was  not  as  hard  a  tussle  for 
Leander  as  Pennsylvania  gave  her  four 
years  ago,  when  with  John  Gardiner  as  the 
mighty  stroke-oar,  the  Quakers  held  their 
own  well  down  to  the  half-way  point  at 
Fawley  Court  and  were  not  rowed  off  their 
feet  until  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
Vesper  eight  had  shot  their  bolt  before  the 
first  third  of  the  stretch  was  rowed  out, 
where  Leander  held  a  safe  lead,  and 
dropped  their  stroke,  although  rowing 
hard  all  the  way  as  the  time  shows.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the  English- 
men were  down  to  34  per  minute,  an 
unusually  low  stroke  for  this  sprinting 
course.  Exley,  the  Vesper  stroke,  forced 
a  splendid  spurt  and  gained  a  quarter 
length,  but  Leander  met  it  with  ease  and 
led  the  way  to  the  finish  by  an  easy 
length. 


The  moral  of  this  contest  seems  to  be  that 
the  Leander  crews  can  row  better  and 
faster  than  the  best  American  eights  that 
can  be  sent  against  them.  There  are  han- 
dicapping conditions  in  strange  climate 
and  long  voyages,  but  if  the  American 
crews  are  not  good  enough  to  overcome 
them,  they  have  no  business  trying  it,  or 
complaining  of  their  disadvantages  after 
defeat.  It  was  believed  that  a  Yale- 
Harvard  track  team  was  hopelessly  handi- 
capped against  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on 
English  soil  until  last  year's  pilgrims  upset 
tradition  and  won  in  handsome  style. 

It  is  an  old  story  now  that  the  Leander 
Club  can  assemble  the  strongest  eight  in 
all  England  whenever  an  American  crew 
is  entered  at  Henley.  But  so  long  as  the 
lists  are  open,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Amer- 
ican invaders  will  rally  to  the  competition 
for  the  most  important  prize  of  the  re- 
gatta. It  is  a  fine  and  courageous  attempt, 
whatever  the  result,  and  some  day  Leander 
will  be  found  below  par  and  an  American 
eight  above  the  previous  ratings. 

The  rule  of  the-  Henley  Regatta  which 
prevents  a  professional  coach  from  going 
over  with  a  crew  from  this  side  undoubt- 
edly told  against  the  chances  of  the  Vesper 
crew.  This,  however,  is  a  rule  in  the 
interests  of  the  highest  standard  of  ama- 
teur sport,  and  if  our  crews  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  them,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  stay  at  home. 

HELPING    ALONG    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL 

Sir  Ernest  Cochrane  happened  to  choose 
an  opportune  time  for  offering  a  five  hun- 
dred dollar  cup  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
best  football  teams  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Even  two  years  ago,  the  notion  that  an 
American  college  team  could  be  found  to 
play  football  with  an  English  team  would 
have  been  a  theme  for  jest.  The  styles 
of  games  played  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
water  are  no  more  alike  than  lawn  tennis 
and  racquets.  But  Association  football 
has  made  an  astonishing  growth  among  our 
colleges  during  the  last  year.  A  league  of 
college  teams  will  be  in  active  competition 
during  the  coming  year,  and  starting  at 
Harvard,  the  pastime  has  proved  popular 
wherever  it  was  introduced.  It  appeals  to 
the  youth  of  average  wind  and  limb,  while 
the  college  game  demands  such  arduous 
training  that  it  can  no  longer  be  classed  as 
a  sport.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
within  the  next  five  years  a  team  made  up 
of  the  best  American  college  players  will 
be  following  the  trail  of  the  oarsmen  and 
track  athletes,  to  fight  for  the  Cochrane 
Cup  on  English  soil.  And  the  American 
public  which  yearns  for  "open  play,"  will 
applaud  Association  football  as  soon  as  it 
has  a  chance  to  be  weighed  on  its  com- 
parative merits. 


EVERY-DAY    WOODCRAFT    FOR 
EVERY-DAY    PEOPLE 

By  DAN  BEARD 


THERE  is  but  one  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  and  that  is  to  do  it.  When  a 
city  bred  man  finds  that  he  niust  use  an  axe 
he  soon  learns  how  to  chop  fire-wood  with- 
out cutting  off  his  own  toes;  nevertheless 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  one's  feet 
away  from  the  wood  which  is  to  be  cut,  and 
thus  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
a  toe  or  two  and  slicing  up  a  good  boot  or 


TO  FLATTtN 
A   LOG-  WITH 


^^^^^^H'  fiiii  >^t 


block  of  intervening  wood  by  splitting  it 
down  X,  Y;  then  cut  another  notch  at 
Z  and  spht  ofT  the  block  Z,  X,  Y,  W,  and 
you  will  have  room  to  continue  your  cut- 
ting. 

When  camping  in  a  rough  country,  it  is 
most  necessary  to  have  a  safe  place  for  the 
canoe,  some  arrangement  by  which  labor 
is  saved  and  the  danger  of  damage  to  the 
frail  craft  from  snags  or  stones  is  removed. 
This  desirable  end  is  obtained  by  the  sim- 
ple arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  5  of 

CANOE    SKIDS 

These  are  made  by  resting  the  butt  ends 
of  two  small  peeled  logs  on  the  bottom  of 
the  water  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  skids 


shoe  with  no  accommodating  surgeons  and 
shoemakers  handy  to  sew  up  the  cuts 
But  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader 
can  swing  an  axe  without  endangering  his 
body  or  his  apparel,  and  even  under  these 
circumstances  there  are  many  other  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved  by  the  axe- 
man. 

Suppose  you  need  a  puncheon,  are 
building  a  dug-out  canoe,  or  for  any  one 
of  the  many  good  reasons  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  log  with  a  flat  surface  in  place  of 
the  original  cylindrical  one.  To  shape 
such  a  log  accurately  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  chalk  line  and  snap  it  along  A  and 
B,  Fig.  I,  but  if  you  have  no  chalk,  you 
must  procure  a  substitute.  If  one  end  of 
a  string  wet  with  mud  is  held  at  A  and  the 
other  at  B,  and  the  middle  pulled  up  and 
allowed  to  snap  back  on  the  log  it  makes 
a  mud  line  from  A  to  B.  The  black  ashes 
from  the  camp  fire  may  also  be  used  to 
cover  the  string  as  a  substitute  for  chalk. 

TO    MAKE    A    PUNCHEON 

Snap  the  chalk  line  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  i, 
then  with  the  axe  cut  the  notches  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  J,  as  in  Fig.  2,  after  which  it  is  a 
simple  task  to  split  off  the  pieces  A-G,  D-E, 
E-F,  etc.,  until  all  the  blocks  are  cut  away 
and  you  have  the  log  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

If  you  find  it  necessarv 

TO  ENLARGE  THE  NOTCH  ON  A  TREE 

which  you  are  felling,  use  the  method  just 
described.  For  instance,  suppose  that  you 
have  cut  the  notch  Y  in  Fig.  4  and  find  it 
too  small  for  your  convenience;  cut  another 
notch  at  X  (Fig.  4),  and  chop  away  the 


on  the  bank.  It  then  is  an  easy  matter 
to  run  the  canoe  over  the  submerged  ends 
of  the  skids,  turn  the  light  craft  over  and 
push  it  up  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  skids  may  be  made  more  secure  by 
joining  them  on  the  under  side  by  cross 
pieces.  A  boat  pulled  up  on  the  bank  is 
almost  invariably  scratched  and  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  process,  and  if  it  is 
tied  to  the  shore  a  high  wind  may  put  it 
entirely  out  of  commission  in  one  night, 
as  the  writer  can  vouch  from  actual  ex- 
perience; but  when  slid  up  on  the  canoe 
skids  your  craft  is  safe  from  anything  but 
a  Sudden  flood  or  a  wind  of  sufficient  force 
to  lift  it  bodily  from  its  bearings  and  blow 
it  away. 


now  TO  DRINK  FROM 
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MATlJRAUriLTER  rOf\  DRINKING 
1905  WATE.R 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  take  a  flexible 
rubber  drinking  cup  to  the  woods  with 
you,  but  none  of  us  are  ever  supplied  with 
all  the  useful  little  articles  now  manu- 
factured for  campers,  and  if  we  were  it 
would  make  a  load  too  great  for  a  pack 
horse;  hence  it  is  sometimes  a  problem 
how  to  drink  when  the  water  is  at  our  feet. 
Nature's  old  way  wherein  one  lies  prone  on 
the  ground  and  sinks  his  mouth  in  the  cool 
spring  is  not  always  convenient,  and  in 
such  a  case 

YOUR  FELT  HAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  DRINKING 
CUP 

But  do  not  fill  the  inside  of  your  hat 
with  water;  simply  dent  in  the  top  as  in 
Fig.  6,  and  dip  up  the  water,  using  the  top 
of  the  brim  and  the  outside  of  the  crown 
to  hold  the  fluid. 

A  felt  hat  has  a  woolly  surface  which 
holds  the  dust  so  that  it  does  not  mix  with 
the  water,  and  the  outside  of  such  a  hat 
makes  a  very  much  more  sanitary  drinking 
cup  than  would  be  supposed  by  one  who 
never  tried  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  spring, 
water  hole  or  stream  where  one  must 
quench  his  thirst  is  roiled  or  that  there  is 
a  suspicion  of  pollution  from  one  source 
or  another,  and  it  may  be  practicable  to 
scoop  a  hollow  in  the  sand  along- 
side the  water  and  by  this  means 
procure 

FILTERED    WATER, 

as  is  shown  by  the  sectional  view 
in  Fig.    7.      Water  will  find  its 
level,  and  a  hole  dug  next  to  a 
■stream  or  pool  of  standing  water 
will  fill  up  to  the  level  of  the  ad- 
joining  supply  with   the   water 
which   seeps  through  the  inter- 
vening bank,  the  latter  furnish- 
ing a  natural  filter,  which,  how- 
ever  imperfect   it  may  be,  will  fiMW 
yet  furnish  more  palatable  water     2^  .^^ 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the    "^     Mm 
muddv  stream,  spring  or  pool. 

In  an  emergency  where  good 
water  is  unobtainable  a  filter 
may  be  made  by  wrapping  a 
bunch  of  moss  on  the  end  of  a 
hollow  reed  and  burying  the 
moss-covered  end  in  the  moist 


earth,  then  gently  sucking  up  the  water  as 
it  accumulates  in  the  hole;  but  such  emer- 
gencies seldom  happen  to  pleasure  camping 
parties  if  they  use  ordinary  caution  and 
care  in  selecting  a  spot  to  pitch  their  tent. 
Remember  that  it  is  much  better  to  stop 
at  a  good  place  early  in  the  afternoon 
than  to  have  darkness  overtake  you  on  the 
trail. 

BLAZED    TRAILS 


are  the  common  highways  of  woodsmen 
through  the  forests  and  are  made  in  sev- 
eral ways:  a  spot  trail  is  one  where  a  large 
blaze  is  cut  with  the  axe  or  camp  hatchet 
on  the  trees,  the  spot  facing  the  person 
following  the  trail  and  so  arranged  (O  P  Q 
R,  Fig.  8)  that  one  spot  is  always  visible 
from  tree  to  tree.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  'spot'  trees  in  the  diagram 
are  much  closer  together  than  they  would 
be  on  the  trail;  they  were  drawn  in  this 
manner  to  show  their  arrangement  to  bet- 
ter advantage  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  diagram. 

Two  notches  like  those  shown  at  X  and 
Y  in  the  small  figure  of  a  tree  trunk  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  Fig.  8  are  some- 
times made  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
spot  trees  to  indicate  the  back  trail;  but 
the  surveyor's  blazes  upon  the  side  of  the 
trees,  as  shown  by  T  U  V  W  in  the  west 
side  of  Fig.  8,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
direct  persons  who  possess  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  woods.  Personally  I  make  a 
habit  of  bending  small  bushes,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  9,  whenever  I  travel  away  from 
camp  in  a  strange  country  where  there  is 
plenty  of  underbrush.  Where  the  land 
has  been  burned  over  by  forest  fires  and 
the  new  growth  is  just  high  enough  to  cover 
one's  head,  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  one's 
direction  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  lost. 
One  traveling  in  such  places  should  always 
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take  the  precaution  to  break  the  stems 
of  small  bushes  and  bend  them  back  to 
indicate  the  direction  taken,  and  also  to 
show  the  traveler  himself  how  to  retrace 
his  own  steps.  The  white  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  are  very  easily  seen  on  the  return 
trail. 

I  know  of  no  more  thrilling  sound  in  the 
forest  than  when  the  hush  of  the  night  in 
the  wilderness  is  broken  by  the  distant  cry 
of  Help!  If  you  are  really  lost  sit  down 
where  you  are  and  make  camp,  and  then 
mark  or  blaze  your  trail  to  and  from  the 
camp  whenever  you  make  little  journeys 
of  exploration.  Always  return  to  your 
camp  to  sleep  at  night,  and  sooner  or  later 
you  will  be  found.  Many  people  lose  their 
head  as  soon  as  they  lose  themselves,  and 
rush  madly  through  the  woods  until  ex- 
hausted or  driven  mad  by  their  fright, 
thus  making  it  almost  impossible  for  search- 
ing parties  to  discover  their  whereabouts, 
and  rendering  themselves  incapable  of 
finding  their  own  way  out  of  the  woods. 
It  is  such  people  who  shout  for  help  at 
night,  and  if  you  start  out  to  succor  them 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of 
finding  the  lost  party.  Remember  that 
a  camp  fire  in  the  dark  woods  ^is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discover, and  that  if  the' fire  is  builtriAfMMNG-  TnE.  tKai 
on  a  hill  or  elevation  of  some  sort  a  smudge 
of  smoke  may  be  seen  a  long  distance  in 
the  day  time.  However,  if  you  are  care- 
ful about  taking  observations  of  the  "lay 
of  the  country"  and  marking  your  trail, 
there  is  little  danger  of  being  really  lost. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine 
I  have  shown  how  to  build  a  log  bridge 
over  swift  running  water,  and  it  may  be 
appropriate  here  to  show 


end  to  end  or  held  in  position  by  stakes 
driven  alongside  the  logs  into  the  mud 
of  the  bottom,  as  shown  by  Fig.  lo.  The 
bridge  can  have  a  railing  made  of  poles 
fastened  to  long  stakes  upon  one  side  of 
the  logs  (Fig.  lo),  and  such  a  bridge  can 
be  safely  crossed  by  almost  any  one  who 
can  walk.  The  railing  does  away  with 
all  danger  of  losing  one's  balance  and 
falling  overboard.  If  you  have  nails,  the 
stakes  may  be  nailed  to  the  logs,  thus 
making  them  perfectly  steady. 


TO    MAKE    A    WITHE 


put  your  foot  on  one  end  of  a  hickory, 
white  oak,  ash,  or  some  similar  tough  sap- 
ling, and  grasping  the  other  end  of  the 
stick  in  your  two  hands  twist  it  until  the 
fibers  of  the  wood  or  bark   separate  into 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BRIDGE  OVER  STILL  WATER 

Perhaps  there  is  a  shallow  muck  pond 
near  your  permanent  camp  over  which 
a  bridge  would  be  miost  convenient,  and 
one  may  be  built  of   logs  lashed  together 

A  VISE. 


II 
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strands  and  are  twisted  like  a  rope.  When 
this  is  done  the  withe  will  be  pliable  and 
can  be  used  for  many  purposes  around 
camp.  I  had  the  big  gate  to  my  Pike 
County  Camp  swing  with  hinges  made  of 
withe  loops,  and  the  hinges  outlasted  the 
gate. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  vise  is 
needed  in  the  woods,  either  to  hold  a 
piece  of  wood  to  be  worked  or  a  saw 
which  needs  sharpening,  and  the  forest 
furnishes  the  material  for  a 

RUSTIC    VISE 

with  every  tree  stump.  Saw  the  slit 
CAB  (Fig.  11)  down  the  sttimp,  using  a 
lumberman's  two-handled  saw  for  the  pur- 
pose; then  bind  the  bottom  of  the  stump 
slightly  with  a  rope  and  your  vise  is  ready 
for  use.  To  open  the  vise  take  the  wedge 
D  and  drive  it  in  the  crack  until  it  widens 
enough  for  your  purpose,  insert  the  saw 
or  other  object,  knock  out  the  wedge,  and 
the  wood  will  spring  back  and  tightly 
hold  whatever  object  you  may  have  in- 
serted in  the  opening  A  C. 


ROD    AND     GUN 

By    EDWYN     SANDYS 


LATE  SEASON  TROUT  LUKES 

THE  cream  of  the  trout  fishing  having 
been  skimmed  or  gone  sour  weeks 
ago,  there  is  no  present  need  for  dwelling 
upon  the  light  tackle.  But  while  the  real 
holiday  season  for  many  of  my  readers  is 
on,  a  little  friendly  gossip  may  be  in  order. 
The  man  who  now  goes  to  the  stream  can- 
not reasonably  expect  great  results  unless 
his  happy  pilgrimage  should  chance  to  ex- 
tend to  the  most  northern  waters.  In 
nine-tenths  of  the  trout  streams  the  fish 
now  are  sluggish  and  indifferent  to  most 
of  the  artificial  lures,  and  if  good  trout  are 
taken  at  all,  it  will  be  at  early  morning  or 
toward  dusk.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  no  fish  will  rise  between  those 
periods,  but  on  the  great  majority  of 
streams  the  very  early  and  late  fishing  will 
prove  much  the  better. 

Fly-fishing,  while  unquestionably  the 
truly  artistic  method,  is  now  unreliable 
upon  many  waters,  and  a  little  soulful 
work  with  some  form  of  bait  is  more  apt 
to  cause  the  cooking  odors  to  float  about 
the  camp.  Worms,  pork  fat,  bee  larvae, 
and  most  of  the  insects  found  near  the 
stream  are  good  baits  for  trout,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  working  down  stream,  using  fine 
tackle,  and  letting  the  bait  drift  to  the 
waiting  fish  in  the  natural  way.  It  is  true 
that  small  trout  are  apt  to  take  a  bait 
tossed  to  them  in  any  old  way,  but  the 
wise  old  big  fish,  the  ones  we  would  give 
much  to  secure,  are  apt  to  be  more  cau- 
tious. Now,  too,  when  most  waters  are 
very  low  and  clear,  it  behooves  a  man  to 
be  very  canny  in  regard  to  noiseless  move- 
ments and  appropriate  costume.  The  light 
foot,  the  slow  movement  and  the  avoidance 
of  shadows  upon  the  water,  are  what  work 
the  doom  of  big  fish  these  summer  days. 

BASS     AND     LAKE     TROUT     IN      DEEP      WATER 

With  bass  it  is  different.  Most  of  the 
basses,  especially  the  choice  small-mouthed 
variety,  haunt  rather  deep  water  where 
heavy  shadows  prevail.  Lily-pads,  mats 
of  weeds,  clumps  of  rushes,  sunken  logs 
and  under  overhanging  trees  are  favorite 
strongholds,  and  the  wise  bass  fisher  seeks 
for  such  places  at  this  season.  The  bass  is 
a  strong  pirate,  and  from  his  darkened  re- 
treat he  can  note  every  movement  of  the 
smaller  fry  playing  in  the  sunlit  water 
outside,  the  jerky  action  of  a  swimming 
frog,  the  wavering  backm^ard  rush  of  the 
craj'fish,  or  the  fluttering  of  an  insect  too 
near  the  surface.  Hence,  the  bass  fisher 
seeks  such  spots  as  appear  to  offer  attrac- 
tive shelter,  and  craftily  casts  his  lure  be- 
tween the  skulking  bass  and  deeper  water. 
I  believe  in  smooth,  silent  work  and  the 
sharpest  of  tactics  the  moment  the  hook 
has  been  planted.     There  is  no  sense  in 


fooling  with  a  fish.  If  your  tackle  is  what 
it  should  be,  go  right  at  him  and  make  it 
a  short  fight  and  a  merry  one,  of  course 
being  ever  prepared  for  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic leaps.  These  sudden  springs 
clear  of  the  water  have  won  freedom  for 
many  a  fine  fish,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
impart  instructions  for  baffling  them,  for 
the  excellent  reasons  that  no  two  fish  are 
likely  to  behave  in  the  same  way,  while, 
perhaps,  no  two  men  would  be  any  more 
alike. 

The  best  of  the  late  season  baits  for  all 
basses  I  have  found  to  be  live  minnow, 
crayfish,  grass  frogs,  grasshoppers  and 
worms.  During  years  of  bass-fishing  I 
have  done  better  with  crayfish  than  with 
any  other  bait,  and  I  prefer  those  of  me- 
dium size  to  the  larger  specimens.  Most 
anglers  spit  a  crayfish  crosswise  on  the 
hook,  but  a  much  better  method  is  to  in- 
sert the  point  in  the  mouth,  then  push  it 
through  till  just  clear  of  the  tail.  This 
means  that  the  bait  will  have  the  natural 
curve  of  the  body  and  will  go  down  back- 
ward, as  it  should,  in  a  close  imitation  of 
the  live  creature's  movements,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  point  of  the  hook  is 
clear.  In  some  streams  it  is  possible  to 
secure  very  young  catfish,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  spines,  not  seldom  prove  most 
tempting  to  the  very  largest  bass.  The 
young  "cats"  are  found  under  stones  and 
sunken  rubbish,  and  are  best  taken  by 
means  of  a  small  landing-net,  which  can 
be  made  of  mosquito-bar,  a  hoop  of  stiff 
wire  and  a  two-foot  length  of  broom- 
handle. 

While  the  lake  trout  lacks  the  lithe 
activity  and  dash  of  the  brook  species,  not 
a  few  campers'  needs  must  depend  upon 
him  for  their  sport.  At  this  season  "lak- 
ers" are  apt  to  be  in  the  deepest  water, 
which  demands  the  longest  of  hand  lines, 
as  the  trolling-spoon  must  be  sent  far 
down.  Most  of  the  lake  fishermen  use  a 
trolling  gear  which  consists  of  a  very  long 
and  stout  line,  to  the  end  oi  which  is  at- 
tached a  heavy  sinker,  above  which  is  a 
lighter  line,  and  at  the  end  of  that  the 
spoon  or  other  lure.  In  use,  the  sinker 
trundles  along  the  bottom,  while  the  length 
of  lighter  line  and  spoon  trail  at  an  angle 
to  the  main  line.  The  lighter  line  can  be 
shifted  to  keep  the  spoon  at  any  desired 
depth.  The  tremendous  drag  of  such  gear, 
of  course,  means  the  loss  of  anything  like 
deft  light-handed  play  on  the  part  of  the 
angler,  but  as  a  rule  the  fisher  for  "lakers  " 
wants  fish  for  the  camp  table  rather  than 
high-class  sport. 

SET    LURES    UNSPORTSMANLY 

A  correspondent  asks  my  opinion  of  a 
certain  device  for  the  baiting  or  attracting 
of  fish  to  a  particular  spot,  the  object  being 
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the  securing  of  a  big  catch  with  the  least 
possible  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fisherman. 
I  don't  think  anything  of  such  a  scheme. 
In  the  first  place  it  won't  work,  and  if  it 
did,  the  result  would  be  the  making  of  a 
mud-headed  pot-fisher  out  of  what  should 
have  been  a  decent  angler.  No  form  of 
baiting,  in  the  sense  referred  too,  has  a 
place  in  true  sport.  The  proper  way  to  get 
both  game  and  fish  is  by  the  exercise  of 
manly  effort  and  skill.  It  is  true  that 
duck-shooters  use  decoys  and  thus  lure  the 
wild  fowl  within  range,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Coaxing  a  duck  within 
range  does  not  of  necessity  mean  the  bag- 
ging of  the  fowl — in  fact,  with  most  men 
it  doesn't  mean  bagging  him  more  than 
once  in  about  three  attempts.  To  attract 
fish  by  means  of  a  set  lure  and  then  drop 
down  a  hook  and  haul  them  out,  would,  to 
my  notion,  be  about  as  sportsmanlike  as 
an  hour's  active  work  in  a  Chicago  slaugh- 
ter-house. I  remember  long  ago  an  enter- 
prise of  this  nature  which  did  not  quite  pan 
out.  A  boon  companion  suggested  that 
we  could  get  a  lot  of  fish  bj^  a  method  of  his 
own,  as  follows:  A  number  of  minnows 
were  to  be  put  in  a  fruit  jar,  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  covered  with  wire  gauze,  and  the 
outfit  lowered  to  the  proper  depth  in  some 
excellent  bass  water.  His  theory  was  that, 
after  the  jar  had  been  down  some  time,  big 
fish  would  locate  those  choice  minnows 
and  hang  about  the  glass  prison  as  children 
hang  round  the  window  of  a  candy  store. 
Then  we  would  send  down  hooks  baited 
with  similar  minnows  and,  of  course,  se- 
cure the  big  fish.  Theoretically  it  sounded 
first-rate,  but  practically  it  proved  a  dismal 
failure.  We  kept  the  jar  down  one  day 
and  one  night,  then  lowered  our  lines  and 
prepared  for  carnage.  Nothing  happened, 
so  after  a  long  wait  we  pulled  up  the  jar  to 
have  a  look  at  the  minnows.  They  were 
all  right,  and  there  weren't  any  fish-tooth 
marks  on  the  jar,  so  boylike  we  fell  to 
arguing  about  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 
As  near  as  I  can  remember,  he  was  stepping 
fast  and  about  fifteen  yards  away  when  I 
threw  the  jar,  and  it  appeared  to  land 
where  the  base  of  his  brain  should  have 
been  had  he  owned  any  goods  of  that  sort. 
The  doctor's  bill  was,  I  fancy,  fifteen  dol- 
lars, while  what  was  coming  to  me  was  one 
horror  unspeakable.  Gem  jars  and  family 
jars  are  no  good! 

CAMPING    OUTFITS 

I  receive  so  many  letters  on  the  subject 
of  camping,  camp  outfits,  and  so  on,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  answer  them  all  here.  In 
regard  to  the  camp  itself,  no  matter  what 
its  nature,  insist  upon  its  being  kept  clean 
and  tidy.  Have  a  place  for  the  few  neces- 
saries and  each  in  its  place.  The  best  of 
all  summer  underwear,  especially  for  a 
fishing-trip,  is  pure  wool  of  light  weight. 
You  do  not  chill  in  it  after  a  wetting.     My 


rule  is  wool  from  neck  to  toes  in  all  weath- 
ers, and  after  many  years  of  out-door  life, 
not  seldom  in  the  worst  of  climates,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  I  ever  knew  ex- 
posure. A  couple  of  gray  flannel  shirts 
and  a  suit  of  strong  tweed  of  dull  gray,  or 
drab,  will  admirably  serve  and  look  fairly 
well  under  all  conditions.  There  should  be 
nothing  shoAvy  about  the  outfit.  A  good 
compass,  and  a  waterproof  match  safe  may 
prove  invaluable.  The  modern  sleeping- 
bag  has,  of  course,  entirely  displaced  the 
old-fashioned  blanket  outfit.  A  poncho 
is  good.  An  air  mattress,  which  weighs 
about  ten  pounds,  is  away  ahead  of  any 
browse  bed*  and,  besides,  it  saves  a  lot  of 
work.  The  nested  cooking  and  eating 
outfits  of  aluminum  are  the  best  ever  de- 
vised. An  excellent  party  outfit  may  be 
obtained  of  leading  dealers.  These  mod- 
ern affairs  are  far  ahead  of  the  old-fashioned 
ones,  and  practically  supply  the  comforts 
of  home  at  half  the  old-fashioned  weight, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
pound  of  weight  counts  upon  the  trail 
and  the  portage.  A  useful  food  list  for 
four  persons  for  a  couple  of  weeks  might 
include  25  lbs.  flour,  10  lbs.  corn  meal,  6 
lbs.  beans,  i  lb.  bouillon  capsules,  9  lbs. 
sugar,  I  lb.  baking  powder,  2  lbs.  coffee,  6 
lbs.  butter,  10  lbs.  pork,  2  lbs.  oatmeal,  3 
lbs.  dried  milk,  6  lbs.  rice,  J  lb.  soup  tablets, 
4  lbs.  evaporated  apples,  i  lb.  salt,  i  lb. 
tea,  4  lbs.  bacon,  4  lbs.  dried  potatoes,  i 
lb.  dried  eggs,  J  lb.  dried  onions,  pepper 
and  mustard  in  handy  holders.  These 
supplies,  helped  out  by  the  game  and  fish 
the  party  can  secure,  will  give  plenty  of 
variety  and,  cleverly  manipulated,  will 
cause  no  yearning  for  hotels,  caf6s  and  the 
like.  Leading  dealers  now  supply  folding 
camp  stoves,  which  really  will  do  their 
work,  and  all  the  intending  camper  has  to 
do  is  to  give  his  order.  When  doing  this, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  enough  is  much 
better  than  a  feast,  for  there  is  no  sense  in 
lugging  pounds  of  useless  weight  even  over 
the  easiest  of  trails. 

THE    MOST    KILLING 
BASS    BAIT 

By  CLARENCE   DEMING 

SOME  old  English  writer  of  fame  has 
said  of  his  visit  to  Rome  that,  after 
a  week's  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  he 
thought  he  knew  much  of  it ;  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  all  about  it;  and  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  found  he  knew  nothing.  So 
it  is  with  that  crown  prince  of  game  fishes, 
the  small-mouthed  black  bass.  His  vaga- 
ries of  movement  and  of  life,  his  whimsical 
moods  and  tenses  of  biting,  the  relative 
value  of  methods  of  angling,  of  tackle  and 
of  bait  have,  in  the  main,  laeen  mysteries 
at  once  complex  and  alluring.     Out  of  the 

*Not  for  me,  thank  you. — Editor. 
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medley  the  writer,  after  more  than  forty 
years  of  strenuous  experiences  with  the 
Boanerges  of  fresh-water  game  fish,  has, 
so  to  speak,  "salted  down"  a  few — and 
very  few — dicta  based  on  facts.  One  of 
them  is  the  superior  killing  power  of  the 
small  frog  as  bait,  and  a  second  is  the  super- 
lative value  of  the  frog  in  September. 

That  the  young  frog  is  good  bait  in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  early  autumn — albeit  vary- 
ing much  in  different  waters — every  bass 
fisher  will  concede,  as  well  as  the  fact  that, 
averaging  the  bass  taken  on  the  frog,  they 
will  run  much  heavier  than  the  average 
bass  hooked  on  helgramite,  crawfish, 
cricket,  shiner  or  worm.  But  why,  as 
here  asserted,  the  bass,  generally  speaking, 
craves  the  frog  more  in  September  than 
earlier  in  the  year  is  more  of  a  mystery.  A 
partial  explanation  may  be  that,  as  the 
water  cools,  the  bass  seeks  deeper  and 
somewhat  darker  waters  in  which  the 
struggling  frog  is  conspicuous  bait.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  as  to  the  many  lakes 
and  ponds  which,  in  rural  phrase,  "work" 
through  August  and  September,  and 
"work"  hardest  in  the  later  month. 
Almost  every  angler  is  familiar  with  the 
"working"  process — how  a  lake,  clear  in 
July,  will,  in  August,  begin  to  throw  up 
from  the  bottom  small  masses  which  seem 
like  bits  of  whitish -gray  yeast;  how  these, 
scattered  by  wind  and  currents,  presently 
fill  the  waters  with  almost  microscopic  veg- 
etable spores;  and  how,  as  they  spread,  the 
once  clear  lake  is  often  thickened  almost 
to  the  dinginess  of  pea  soup.  It  may  be 
added  just  here,  that  a  scientific  friend 
who  once  put  these  spores  under  a  micro- 
scope of  high  power  reported  that  they 
seemed  like  young  muskmelons  hung  on  a 
string — though  that  may  have  been  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  However  that 
may  be  it  is  fairly  logical  to  infer  that  in  the 
spore-laden  and  murky  waters  of  many  of 
our  Eastern  lakes  in  September,  the  bass 
should  see  from  afar  and  seize  oftener  the 
white  belly  of  the  baited  frog  than  the  dull- 
er  tinted  crawfish,  helgramite   or   cricket. 

Assuming,  then,  the  special  value  of  the 
young  frog  for  early  autumn  bass-fishing — 
and  in  many  of  our  states,  with  the  trout 
season  closed,  the  bass  is,  as  to  fresh  water, 
our  only  September  game  fish — the  frog  in 
its  relation  to  the  angler's  sport  becomes  a 
Subject  for  detailed  study. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows  there  are  four 
species  of  young  frog  available  for  bass 
fishing.  There  is  (i)  the  white  and  brown 
striped  species — sometimes  called  "grass 
toads,"  also  "water  toads,"  first  found 
usually  in  late  June  or  early  July  and  most 
commonly  by  small  running  waters.  They 
average,  perhaps,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length — as  to  body;  double  that  with  legs 
extended.  They  are  fine  bait  in  July  and 
August,  but  by  September  most  of  them 
have  grown  too  big.  They  have,  however 
(2),  a  kind  of  dwarfed  cousin,  almost  ex- 
actly resembling  them  in  marks,  living  at 


the  edge  of  stagnant  waters — especially 
weedy  ponds — which,  with  bodies  an  inch 
long  in  September  have  high  value  as  bass 
bait.  There  is  (3)  the  young  of  the  great- 
er bullfrog — he  whose  raucous  "hoank, 
hoank" — makes  the  welkin  echo  around 
our  ponds  o'  nights.  But  the  offspring 
seems  to  be  born  big,  grows  fast,  is  pulpy 
and  relatively  unattractive  to  the  bass. 
Finally,  there  is  (4)  the  young  of  the  com- 
mon frog,  yellow  throated,  firm  in  flesh, 
active  on  the  hook,  tenacious  of  life,  and 
of  just  the  right  size  in  late  August  and 
September.  He  is  easily  high  hook  in  the 
frog  category. 

There  is  art  in  catching  young  frogs,  and 
it  becomes  high  art  when  a  dozen  of  them 
may  be  worth,  for  a  day's  sport,  a  full 
supply  of  other  baits.  The  prime  factor 
is  the  frog  net.  It  should  be  of  the  simple 
"scoop  "  pattern,  with  handle  not  less  than 
six  feet  long,  the  hoop  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter — thus  letting  it  into 
small  corners — and  the  net  itself  not  less 
than  three  feet  deep  and  small  meshed. 
The  angler  should  make  the  net  himself, 
sewing  it,  not  with  cord,  but  with  lengths 
of  copper  wire  well  annealed,  each  about 
two  feet  long,  and  the  wire  of  the  size  of  a 
small  knitting  needle.  This  rule  of  wire- 
sewing  applies,  it  may  be  added,  to  all  home- 
made scoop  nets,  and  is  not  less  important 
because  almost  unknown.  The  wire  ends 
wound  a  little  backward  are  self -fastening, 
never  seriously  interfere  with  the  net's  ac- 
tion and,  when  a  tear  comes,  can  instantly 
be  released  to  become  a  needle  ready  thread- 
ed to  take  up  the  rent.  The  practical  value 
to  the  angler  of  this  device  in  all  uses  of  the 
scoop  net  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 

With  the  young  frog  in  sight — usually,  of 
course,  on  some  bog  or  bank  facing  the 
water — approach  him  if  possible  from  in 
front.  The  net  should  be  at  first  placed  at 
a  distance,  then  advanced  slowly  until  not 
nearer  than  ten  inches  away.  Then  the 
youngster,  gently  touched  from  behind 
with  a  rod  of  leaf-tipped  alder  or  willow, 
should  be  induced  b}^  a  kind  of  moral 
suasion,  rather  than  violence,  to  make  the 
straight  leap  into  the  net.  'Quietude  and 
slow  movement,  rather  than  activity,  are 
the  keynotes  of  successful  frog -taking.  If, 
as  often  happens,  the  banks  are  grassy,  the 
ditch  weedy  at  the  bottom,  and  the  frog 
only  in  evidence  as  he  leaps  and  hides,  then 
wading  and  the  long  drive  are  the  only  re- 
source. In  that  case  the  depth  of  the  net 
will  demonstrate  its  usefulness. 

Almost  every  self-reliant  bass  fisher 
must  keep  his  own  bait  in  stock ;  and  it  is  a 
hard  truth  that,  if  he  both  catches  and  cares 
for  his  own  bait,  the  time  it  exacts  equals 
his  hours  passed  in  the  boat.  Assuming 
such  a  resourceful  angler  rather  than  him 
who  buys  bait,  or  who  has  running  water 
in  his  home  or  near  by  and  who  can  avail 
himself  of  wire  netting  water  cages,  the 
keeping  of  young  frogs  has  its  problems. 
The   best   of  several   imperfect   devices   is 
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the  simple  one  of  a  large  pail  with  per- 
forated cover,  half  filled  with  water,  float- 
ing a  flat  block.  For  many  years  the  writer 
added  grass  or  water  weeds.  But  expe- 
rience has  pretty  clearly  shown  that  by 
retaining  the  excrement  they  pollute  and 
poison  the  bait.  Clean  water,  changed 
once  or  twice  a  day,  is  the  best  device ;  and 
it  serves  to  keep  the  young  frogs  in  good 
condition  for  fully  ten  days.  In  changing 
water  "dump  "  the  pail  into  another  pail  or 
a  tub  half-filled.  This  washes  the  frogs 
clean,  and  tbey  have  no  fulcrum  for  an  es- 
caping leap — a  point  to  be  appreciated  by 
every  angler  who  knows  the  fugitive  tricks 
of  the  young  batrachians  and  the  trials  of 
recapture  when  half  a  dozen  are  radiating 
in  varied  directions  at  the  same  moment. 
The  frog  pail  should  next  be  rinsed  out 
thoroughly  before  the  bait  are  returned. 
With  moist  grass  substituted  for  water  and 
the  block  dispensed  with,  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies in  keeping  the  "grass  toads"  hereto- 
fore described.  For  some  obscure  reason 
they  do  not  domesticate  with  their  water- 
loving  brethren,  and  require  the  separative 
treatment. 

These  details  may  seem  trivial  and,  to 
some,  commonplace.  But  collectively  they 
spell  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
"lucky"  and  the  unsuccessful  or  only  rare- 
ly successful  bass  catcher;  and  the  same 
law  applies  to  using  frogs  in  the  actual  fish- 
ing. By  the  simple,  but  rare,  expedient 
of  taking  out  the  block  and  retaining 
say  four  inches  of  water  in  the  frog  pail, 
one  both  keeps  the  frogs  from  leaping 
away  and  lightens  the  pail  in  the  carry- 
ing; and  the  angler  in  the  boat  can  take  the 
pick  of  his  agile  bait.  Again,  the  crude 
angler  when  the  young  frog  "bloats"  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  rises  to  the  surface, 
will  squeeze  out  the  air  or  prick  the  bait. 


The  wise  fisher  returns  the  frog  to  the  pail, 
lets  him  recover  and  uses  a  fresh  bait. 
Twenty  times  during  half  as  many  fishing 
trips  may  the  same  frog  be  thus  used  and 
the  stock  of  bait  economized — may  be  and, 
indeed,  often  when  there  is  a  kind  of  frog 
famine  in  the  land  and  the  whimsical  bass 
insists  on  frog  bait  or  none. 

Of  the  canons  of  angling  for  the  small- 
mouthed  bass  in  September  with  frog  bait 
there  are  not  many.  But  in  general,  the 
frog,  whether  used  on  rod  or  hand  line  in 
September,  should  be  dropped  in  the  deeper 
waters  off  reefs,  on  well  leaded  line  with 
sinker  about  two  feet  from  the  hook;  the 
bait  should  every  minute  or  two  be  drawn 
in  a  half  dozen  feet  toward  the  boat,  then 
let  sink  again ;  the  casts  should  be  long,  but 
never  violent  so  as  to  stun  the  bait;  the 
bait,  as  stated,  should  be  changed  often  so 
as  both  to  allow  for  recovery  and  keep  it 
always  active  on  the  hook;  and  the  strike 
should  be  delayed  two  or  three  seconds,  at 
least,  longer  than  in  the  case  of  helgramite, 
crawfish  or  shiner.  Hook  the  frog  through 
both  jaws — not,  as  some  anglers  affect, 
through  the  front  leg,  under  the  theory  of 
greater  vitality  and  more  natural  move- 
ment— for  the  hook  holds  better  and,  as 
the  bass  is  apt  to  swallow  the  bait  head- 
first, is  more  likely  to  strike  the  fish  and 
strike  him  deeper.  Finally,  it  is  with  frOg 
fishing  for  bass  in  September  as  with  other 
bait  and  in  other  seasons.  For  two  or 
three  successive  trips  the  bass  may  scorn 
the  frog  and  take  any  or  all  the  other 
baits — but  next  comes  a  day  when  the  frog 
is  the  sine  qita  non,  and  the  triumphant 
angler  remembers  with  glee  his  fidelity  to 
the  true  bass  fisher's  maxim:  "Attention to 
small  details  and  ever  and  always  bait,  every 
kind  of  bait,  and  plenty  of  each  kind  of 
bait." 


A  GOOD-FELLOWSHIP  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 


By    EMERY    POTTLE 


THERE  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  of  them  in  the  big  assembly 
room  of  the  Hollenden,  coats  off,  faces 
warm  with  geniality  and  sunburn,  singing 
"It's  always  fair  weather  when  good  fel- 
lows get  together."  The  thermometer  was 
climbing  up  like  a  monkey  on  a  painted 
stick  and  a  thunder-storm  was  rattling 
about  over  the  roof  tops.  It  was  Monday 
night.  The  American  Golf  Association  of 
Advertising  Interests  was  holding  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  its  second  annual  tour- 
nament at  Cleveland,  July  i8th,  19th  and 
20th. 


The  members,  most  of  them,  had  arrived 
early  that  morning,  and  it  was,  on  the  in- 
stant, "Show  us  this  golf  course!"  Cars 
going  out  to  the  Euclid  Golf  Club  were 
crowded  forthwith,  and  once  at  the  links, 
clubs  were  overhauled  painstakingly;  fear- 
some-looking golf  outfits  were  put  into 
commission;  experimental  two-somes  and 
four-somes  set  out  gayly  enough,  but  in 
every  eye  lurked  the  light  of  stern  desire. 
And  good  reason. 

Right  in  the  great  hall  of  the  club-house 
was  a  bank  whereon  grew — not  the  wild 
thyme  of  poetic  lore  (the  wild  time  came 
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when  the  tournament  was  safely  over) — 
an  array  of  silver  trophies  that  would 
make  the  most  confirmed  ancliorite  of  a 
mantel-shelf  or  hall-bedroom  ache  to  wear 
one.  The  only  adequate  remark  on  seeing 
this  collection  seemed  to  be  invariably, 
"My  God,  look  at  the  jewelry!" 

In  consequence  of  all  this  the  Monday 
evening  session  resolved  itself  into  a  first- 
day  experience  meeting — a  talk-feast,  to 
which  the  election  of  officers  was  merely  a 
polite  supplement  with  no  advertising  mat- 
ter. The  general  opinion  was:  "if  this 
bunch  of  officers  is  good  enough  to  arrange 
this  golf  tournament  here,  then  they're 
good  enough  for  another  year  and  another 
tournament.  Let's  keep  them  in  harness." 
There  was  a  very  warm-hearted  demonstra- 
tion, however,  for  the  keen-eyed,  gracious 
and  tremendously  enthusiastic  President 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Frank  Presbrey, 
of  New  York,  whose  devotion  to  sport 
has  made  these  tournaments  for  the  adver- 
tising men  vital,  successful  things. 

After  some  easy-going  business  discus- 
sions, and  some  nervous  questions  born  of 
unstable,  nervous  convictions  about  the 
rules  of  the  game — and  it  is  as  well  that  the 
inside  workings  of  some  minds  there  on 
the  subject  of  match  and  medal  play  were 
not  cruelly  turned  up  to  the  light — an  out- 
wardly perspiring  song,  all  about  an  awful 
state  of  interior  dryness,  sent  the  Associa- 
tion on  its  various  nocturnal  ways.  The 
last  official  utterance  was,  "Boys,  remem- 
ber!    Eis;ht  o'clock  to-morrow  morning!" 

The  Euclid  Golf  Club,  which  had  been 
gracefully  turned  over  to  the  Association, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  is  a  place  of  more 
or  less  natural  beauty,  with  a  course  of 
some  six  thousand  yards — a  course  nar- 
rowly scrutinized,  j^ou  may  be  sure^  and 
ungrudgingly  pronounced  good  by  the  vis- 
itors. In  about  ten  minutes  they  made 
themselves  at  home — or,  as  near  it  as  the 
golf  they  played  would  admit.  Tuesday 
morning,  then,  found  the  links — baking  and 
broiling  in  the  white  glare  of  a  sun  that  was 
making  its  best  score — a  busy  attractive 
place.  At  eight  precisely  occurred  the 
pleasing  bit  of  fancy  work  which  signalizes 
the  opening  of  the  Medal  Day  Tournament 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland;  the  President, 
at  the  firing  of  a  cannon  that  didn't  fire, 
drove  a  neat  ball  into  a  delirious  group  of 
caddies  lined  up  off  the  first  hole.  Since 
the  caddie  who  got  this  interesting  ball 
got,  also,  five  dollars,  there  ensued  vio- 
lent commotion.  The  winner,  a  small,  as- 
tounded child,  seemed  to  play  in  much  the 
same  luck  as  the  thrift}'  Sunday  School 
scholar  at  the  Christmas  tree — it  was  the 
second  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  caddied. 
Urged  to  make  a  speech  from  the  shoulders 
of  his  envious  compatriots,  he  blushingly 
took  his  reward  with  a  modest  "Aw  gee!  " 

The  pairings  had  been  raade  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  during  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  as  far  as  possible  an 
Eastern  man  was  pitted  against  a  West- 


erner. The  circumstance  offered  a  moral 
exception  to  Mr.  Kipling's  assertion,  "O 
East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet." 

The  golf  of  the  first  day — Tuesday — nat- 
urally constituted  the  qualifying  round — 
every  man  plaj'ing  scratch  and  receiving 
no  handicap.  And  it  was  no  lawn  festival 
to  start  the  pairs — some  sixty  of  them — 
in  anything  like  schedule  time,  to  satisfy 
each  player,  and  to  smooth  the  nervous 
sensibilities  of  those  high-strung  contest- 
ants who,  as  the  morning  wore  hotly  away, 
felt  their  matutinal  energy  oozing  out  the 
ends  of  their  clubs.  In  fact  the  agreeable 
gentleman  in  white  flannels  who  had  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  tournament  and  whose 
good  temper  was  evidently  built  on  a  rock 
— for  when  the  golf  came  and  beat  against 
it,  it  stood  firm — confessed  quite  truth- 
fully that  in  a  long  and  hardy  experience 
in  managing  tournaments  he  had,  so  help 
him  God,  never  struck  anything  so  com- 
plicated, boys,  as  this  here,  and  that's 
right,  bejabbers! 

The  results  of  Tuesday's  play  divided  the 
golfers — that  is,  the  best  ninety-six  scores 
— into  six  squads,  or  sixteens — the  better 
the  score  the  better  the  sixteen.  And  the 
players  qualifying  in  the  first  sixteen  each 
received  a  medal  independent  of  other  tro- 
phies played  for.  The  player  who  turned 
in  the  best  gross  score — 8i — of  the  day  was 
W.  E.  Conklyn,  of  New  York,  and  he,  in 
consequence,  assumed  possession  for  one 
year  of  the  Sir  Thomas  R.  Dewar  trophy. 

An  evidence  of  the  friendly  line  of  divi- 
sion the  tournament  took  was  an  afternoon 
team  match  between  the  Easterners  and 
the  Westerners — a  match  won  handily  by 
the  Eastern  players. 

The  golf  of  Tuesday  was,  of  course,  of 
an  experimental  nature — a  sort  of  Who's 
Who  contest.  The  long  column  of  figures 
on  the  bulletin  board  at  the  end  of  the  day 
was  illuminating.  And  the  straws  in  the 
iced-drinks  in  the  grill-room  qualifying  con- 
test showed  which  way  the  wind  was  be- 
ginning to  blow.  AH  sorts  and  conditions 
of  golf  were  played — and  in,  every  kind  of 
form  that  the  most  experienced  Hoot  Mon 
ever  saw.  An  interesting  figure,  by  the 
way,  was  C.  S.  Cox,  a  pla^^er  of  the  old 
guard,  who  holds  the  world's  record  of  a 
drive  with  an  iron.  For  the  most  part  the 
golf  was  creditable;  and  where  it  was  not 
it  was  so  good-naturedly,  ingenuously  bad 
that  one  had  only  to  look  into  the 
care-free,  beaming  face  of  the  "dub  at 
the  game"  to  be  disarmed  of  all  criti- 
cism. 

On  the  eleventh  hole  there  is  a  pool 
— a  water  hazard — that  mercifully  cannot 
talk;  for  if  it  could  women  and  children 
would  not  be  allowed  on  the  links.  It  just 
lies  there,  stupidly,  and  takes  golf  balls  into 
its  tummy — with  a  few  standard  excep- 
tions it  is  one  of  the  richest  safety  deposit 
vaults  in  Cleveland.  The  pool  serves  as  an 
instance  of  the  prevailing  good-nature  re- 
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ferred  to  a  moment  ago.  One  hopeful 
player  was  trying  viciously  to  get  a  ball 
across  this  Rubicon.  He  was  just  plung- 
ing for  the  eighth  time.  "Keep  your  shirt 
on,  old  man,"  sings  out  a  faithful  friend, 
approaching  warily.  The  ball  plugged  the 
water  with  a  sigh.  "I'm  losing  my  shirt, 
and  my  handkerchief,  and  my  hat,  but 
/'m  having  fun/"  Later  in  the  tourna- 
ment a  deputation  of  six,  who  had  put 
some  fifty  balls  in  the  pool  and  lost, 
solemnly  went  to  the  committee  and  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  a  hole  ten  feet 
deep  and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
was  too  large  for  any  fair  green — it  was 
too  easy  to  putt  into. 

Tuesday  then,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, offered  no  very  tangible  evi- 
dences of  who  the  winners  were  to  be.  But 
it  did  give  a  chance  for  some  highly  explan- 
atory conversation  that,  like  the  quality  of 
mercy,  was  not  strained,  and  dropped  on 
the  just  and  unjust.  You  could  precisely 
hear  how  it  happened  by  stopping  on  the 
edge  of  any  group. 

Up  in  the  Ladies'  Tent — a  domesticated 
spot,  gay  with  immaculate  white  linen  and 
summer  millinery,  yet  tense,  for  all  this 
semblance  of  relaxation,  with  wifely  devo- 
tion, not  to  the  play  but  the  player — one 
heard:  "Honestly  he  made  my  husband 
so  nervous " 

"Why,  Charley  hasn't  had  a  club  in  his 
hands  for  two  years,  and " 

"My  dear,  I  was  perfectly  astonished  to 
see  that  man  hit  that  ball." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  golf  on  Theodore's  ac- 
count, he's  so " 

"Oh,  no,  really,  he  doesn't  expect  to  win 
at  all — he  can  play  a  lot  better  than  he  did 
to-day.      Why,   at  home,   he " 

"The  cup  things  are  sweet  though " 

"Oh,  there  comes  Alfred  now — how  did 
you  do,  dear?  I  was  just  telling  them  that 
you  always  managed  to  win  something 
somehow!" 

Even  the  golfers'  costumes  assumed 
more  indomitable  lines — the  freshness  of 
flannel  and  duck  took  on  a  veteran  air  of 
campaigning.  And  touching  on  the  matter 
of  dress  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  there 
were  any  permutations  and  combinations 
of  outfits  which  didn't  gambol  on  the 
green — the  fair  green — then  it  was  because 
the  minds  of  the  wearers  were  incontinent- 
ly overcome  by  the  heat.  One  excitable 
player  clapped  a  furtive  eye  on  his  op- 
ponent and  departed  in  great  fear.  "It's 
all  off,"  he  sighed.  "He's  got  an  old  hat 
on — I'm  always  scared  of  old  hats." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  lamented  his 
friend.  "Look  at  my  man,  he's  got  a 
shirt  with  buttons  on  the  collar.  That's 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world." 

Each  player  had  handed  in  his  three  best 
scores  on  any  course,  and  from  these  arose 
the  profane  and  thankless  task  of  making 


out  the  handicap  hst.  For  the  example  of 
other  tournaments,  let  it  be  recorded  that 
there  was  less  grumbling  and  growling  in 
dark  corners  over  the  limit  of  the  handi- 
caps than  the  writer  has  ever  before  known. 
And  every  one  knows  that  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  handicappers  in  golf 
tournaments  will,  at  the  last  day,  be  in- 
vited to  the  most  restful  seat  in  Paradise, 
or — be  asked  to  go  on  handicapping. 

To  liven  things  up  a  bit  for  the  less  for- 
tunate, on  Wednesday  afternoon  a  Handi- 
cap Tournament  was  arranged — those  not 
qualifying  in  any  of  the  sixteens  being  eli- 
gible. Best  gross  and  best  net  were  prize- 
winners. S.  T.  A.  Loftus,  Chicago,  with  a 
handicap  of  45,  obtained  best  net  score — ■ 
68;  and  E.  A.  Freeman,  New  York,  handed 
in  the  best  gross — 76. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  round  of 
match-play  48  winners  and  48  losers  were 
discovered.  The  winners  constituted  the 
first  six  flights  and  the  losers  the  second 
six. 

Some  excellent  golf  was  played  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  at  the  end  of  the  day  sev- 
eral contestants  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows.  The  first  exuberance 
of  "getting  into  the  open"  had  simmered 
down,  but  that  there  was  no  cessation  of 
interest  was  attested  by  the  eager  crowds 
around  the  bulletin  boards  as  the  scorer 
chalked  up  the  fatal  figures.  Everywhere 
it  was  generously:  "What  'd  you  make  it 
in,  old  chap?"  and  then:  ''You  did! — ■ 
Good  enough!"  or:  "Sorry — better  luck 
next  time! " 

Since  Wednesday  marked  the  rise  and 
fall  of  several  little  empires,  there  was  a 
convivial  tendency  stealing  to  and  fro  to 
let  joy,  as  one  easy-going  golfer  put  it, 
be  unrefined.  The  club-house  was  light- 
hearted  with  the  gayety  of  large  and  small 
dinners,  large  and  small  guests,  and  large 
and  small  songs.  It  was  a  beautiful  time, 
it  appeared,  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
From  the  imploring  words  of  a  "close- 
harmony"  song  all  about  bringing  the 
wagon  home,  John,  it  will  not  hold  us  all, 
one  was  led  to  understand  that  the  alle- 
gorical water-cart  was  the  one  in  question. 

Thursday  saw  the  end  of  things — and 
with  the  heat  all  gone,  a  free,  lively  breeze 
overhead — a  ver}^  bonnie  end  it  was.  The 
finalists  were  out  early,  doing  and  dying. 
About  twenty-four  couples,  firm  of  purpose, 
started.  After  the  morning  round  twenty- 
four  were  left,  each  one  of  these  players  re- 
ceiving a  prize,  ' '  there  being  no  blanks  upon 
the  board." 

Another  obliging  open  Handicap  was 
pla^^ed  off  during  the  day  to  keep  idle  golf- 
clubs  out  of  mischief — a  handicap  for  the 
losers  of  previous  days.  The  gross  score 
of  L.  T.  Boyd,  Milwaukee — 81 — was  the 
best  in  this  event. 


THE   LAWN   TENNIS   TWIST   SERVICE 
FALLACY 


By 


PARMLY    PARET 


TO  a  student  of  lawn  tennis,  the  early 
results  of  the  current  season  have 
firesented  some  difficult  problems.  The 
nternational  matches  called  to  England 
the  best  players  the  world  over,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
world's  skill  at  the  game  was  possible. 
Nor  was  the  result  far  from  what  had  been 
expected.  The  Americans  went  forth  full 
of  hope,  and  were  not  entirely  disap- 
pointed, although  they  did  not  succeed 
in  "lifting"  the  Davis  Cup  abroad.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  beating  the  Conti- 
nental players,  but  the  summaries  do  not 
truly  indicate  the  relative  skill  of  the  last 
three  teams,  after  the  Belgians,  French 
and  Austrians  had  been  eliminated. 

Summed  up  the  struggle  for  the  Davis 
Cup  makes  a  sorry  one-sided  record: 


more  welcome  to  most  English  players. 
As  soon  as  Smith  had  mastered  the  peculiar 
break  of  the  twist  service,  he  began  to 
pound  it  hard  from  the  top  of  the  bound 
with  his  famous  forehand  stroke,  and 
Ward  was  badly  cut  up  on  the  side-lines, 
as  was  also  Larned  twice  afterward.  Gore, 
too,  handled  the  twist  service  without 
gloves.  Five  years  ago.  Gore  played  Ward 
at  Newport,  and  though  the  American  was 
then  only  a  second-class  man  and  Gore 
fully  as  high  in  English  ranking  as  now, 
Gore  needed  all  five  sets  to  win.  This  year, 
Ward,  since  grown  to  champion's  estate,  took 
the  full  five  sets  to  beat  Gore  at  Queen's. 
So,  five  years  of  advanced  net  play  had 
not  carried  the  game  much  further  ahead, 
unless  Gore  has  improved  with  it,  which 
seems  unlikely. 


bye 
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United  States 


France 

United  States 

by  default 
Austria 

Australasia 


United  States 
5  matches 

Australasia 

5  matches  lo  o  : 
15  sets  to  2  J 


United  States 
5  matches  to 
14  sets  to 

Great  Britain 


Great  Britain 

5  matches  to  o 
15  sets  to  8 


Looking  at  the  individual  matches,  the 
first  impression  is  strong  that  the  stand- 
ards of  skill  have  not  improved,  either  in 
America  or  abroad,  and  this  may  be  true 
as  compared  with  last  year  or  the  year 
before;  it  is  difficult  to  see  such  small 
progress  as  takes  place  in  a  single  season. 
The  sign  that  seems  most  against  progres- 
sion is  that  the  same  players  are  at  the 
top  of  the  lists  this  season  as  three  years 
ago  in  this  country  and  five  or  six  years 
ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
similar  methods  are  victorious  despite  all 
the  efforts  to  force  a  revolution  in  the  game 
by  newer  methods  of  hitting  the  ball  and  of 
covering  the  court.  The  victories  of  S. 
H.  Smith  over  Ward  and  Larned,  the  last 
two  holders  of  the  American  champion- 
ship, indicate  that  extreme  net  tactics  are 
not  yet  so  perfected  as  to  relegate  base- 
line players  into  the  background.  Between 
them.  Smith  and  A.  W.  Gore,  who  with 
Richard  Stevens  are  known  as  the  most 
confirmed  base-liners  in  the  world,  beat 
all  four  of  the  American  representatives 
abroad.  Smith  beat  Ward,  Larned  (twice) 
and  Clothier,  while  Gore  won  the  only 
match  from  Wright  that  the  latter  lost 
while  abroad. 

To  look  deeper,  however,  into  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  American  net  play, 
we  find  first  of  all  that  the  Americans  have 
become  much  engrossed  in  the  twist  ser- 
vice, and  this  delivery  seemed  to  have 
little  terror  for  the  English  base-liners. 
One  of  the  most  essential  features  of  this 
service  is  its  high  bound,  and  nothing  is 


The  devotion  of  the  American  leaders  to 
the  twist  service  is  more  apparent  this  sea- 
son than  ever  before,  yet  I  am  still  uncon- 
vinced as  to  the  permanent  value  of  the 
play.  H.  L.  Doherty  manages  to  beat  the 
world  without  it,  and  I  understand  that  he 
has  mastered  the  stroke  but  does  not  think 
it  repays  the  effort.  With  the  American 
success  of  the  new  service,  there  has  grown 
up  and  prospered  a  new  class  of  younger 
players  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  who  place 
great  reliance  in  that  stroke.  And  it  has 
won  success  for  them  against  each  other  at 
least,  although  this  season's  experience 
does  not  improve  its  value  for  internationali 
play.  Against  Smith  and  Gore,  Ward 
found  the  twist  service  almost  a  handicap, 
and  might  have  done  better  w'ith  a  straight 
low-bounding  delivery. 

When  the  service  was  new  it  won  success 
almost  invariably,  and  the  fever  to  learn 
the  stroke  was  so  contagious  that  scarcely 
a  club  can  be  found  now  where  younger 
players  are  not  assiduously  at  work  learn- 
ing the  play.  But  they  are  worshiping 
false  gods,  in  this  fanatical  devotion  to  the 
twist  service,  I  believe,  just  as  much  so  as 
in  spending  all  their  time  on  the  so-called 
"Lawford"  stroke,  and  much  of  the  time 
wasted  in  learning  to  master  it  would  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  learning  to 
handle  the  twist  when  served  by  an  op- 
ponent. One  should  always  learn  defense 
before  attack  in  any  game. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  all  of  the 
American  leaders  are  using  the  twist  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  quite  the  play  of  the  season. 


The  Lawn  Tennis  Twist  Service  Fallacy 


lis 


Even  Lamed,  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
servative among  the  leaders,  has  modified 
his  own  service  so  as  to  include  the  twist; 
and  Alexander,  who  probably  ranks  next 
to  the  members  of  the  International  team, 
and  Whitman  also  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  this  delivery.  Yet  of  all  the  six 
leaders,  no  two  play  the  stroke  the  same, 
and  only  Alexander  has  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering it  in  any  degree  like  Ward. 

Of  all  the  users  of  the  twist  Ward  is 
unquestionably  the  best  type  and  the  best 
master.  He  throws  the  ball  up  less  and 
strikes  it  lower  and  closer  to  his  head  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  he  gets  more  drop, 
more  shoot  and  more  side-break  than  any 
other.  Larned  and  Wright  are  compar- 
atively new  at  this  service,  and  are  only 
gradually  working  their  own  style  around 
to  include  the  twist,  while  Clothier  throws 
the  ball  much  too  high,  and  strikes  it  with 
little  upward  motion  of  the  racket.  A 
high-thrown  ball  falls  too  fast  to  gauge  the 
blow  accurately.  Ward  times  his  stroke 
and  throws  the  ball  so  as  to  hit  it  exactly 
as  it  hovers  lifeless  in  the  air. 

The  most  essential  feature  of  the  Amer- 
ican twist  service  lies  in  striking  the  ball 
with  an  upward  motion  of  the  racket. 
This  secret  has  not  been  generally  under- 
stood by  most  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
new  play,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp  even 
now.  At  first  it  appeared  to  be  a  phe- 
nomenon that  the  ball  should  bound  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  its  curve  in  the  air. 
Hitting  the  ball  on  the  same  side  with 
much  the  same  stroke,  the  ordinary  over- 
hand out-twist  delivery  makes  the  ball 
bound  to  the  server's  left.  But  in  making 
this  familiar  service,  the  racket  is  drawn 
slightly  downward,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
ball  on  its  own  axis  is  backward  as  well 
as  to  the  right,  while  in  the  new  twist 
service,  the  upward  blow  makes  the  ro- 
tation forward  and  to  the  right.  This 
makes  the  ball  "duck"  in  its  flight,  shoot 
forward  from  the  bound,  and  reverse  the 
angle  of  its  break  from  the  ground.  The 
upward  blow  of  the  racket  is  more  ap- 
parent in  Whitman's  reverse  twist  service 
than  it  is  in  the  others,  although  Ward's 
second  service,  which  is  made  much  slower 
than  the  first,  shows  it  plainly. 

There  have  not  been  many  develop- 
ments in  the  game  this  year.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  skill  of  the  Australians — or 
at  any  rate,  of  one  Australian,  Brookes — 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these. 
Other  than  that,  the  improved  form  of 
Wright  abroad,  and  the  success  of  Alex- 
ander are  the  most  important.  Little  and 
Hackett,  two  of  the  older  players,  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  newer  men 
and  have  dropped  back  from  their  old 
places. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  change 
among  the  English  leaders.  H.  L.  Do- 
herty  still  holds  a  mastery  of  the  situation, 
being  distinctly  better  than  any  of  his 
rivals,  while  R.   F.   Doherty  has  confined 


himself  to  doubles,  and  S.  H.  Smith  is  as 
close  to  the  top  as  for  the  last  five  years. 
Riseley,  who  was  nominated  as  the  fourth 
member  of  the  British  International  team, 
was  short  of  practice  at  Wimbledon  and 
did  not  show  his  usual  form. 

In  doubles.  Ward  and  Wright  certainly 
justified  their  reputation  of  being  the 
strongest  rivals  of  the  Dohertys,  and  to 
come  within  two  strokes  of  beating  the 
famous  brothers  in  five  sets  on  their  own 
courts  at  Wimbledon  was  no  mean  accom- 
plishment, even  though  the  Americans  did 
not  win.  Smith  and  Riseley  were  the 
challengers  again  at  Wimbledon  this  year, 
and  as  the  Dohertys  were  beaten  by  the 
Australian  pair,  Brookes  and  Dunlop,  in 
an  exhibition  match  and  came  so  near 
defeat  by  Ward  and  Wright  in  the  Inter- 
nationals, their  advantage  seems  very 
small  now  over  their  closest  rivals.  The 
American  champions,  the  Australian  cham- 
pions, and  Smith  and  Riseley  are  probably 
all  about  level,  a  shade  worse  than  the 
Dohertys. 

Ward  did  not  play  quite  so  well  abroad 
as  last  year;  Clothier  showed  about  the 
same  form,  while  Larned's  play  was  as- 
much  in-and-out  as  ever.  Against  Do- 
herty the  last  day  of  the  Internationals^ 
when  the  cup  had  been  lost  and  all  weight 
of  responsibility  had  been  lifted,  Larned 
rose  to  true  championship  form  and  forced 
the  clever  little  champion  to  the  full  five 
sets  before  he  was  beaten,  while  at  Wim- 
bledon against  Smith  he  was  very  weak. 

In  singles,  a  ranking  of  the  world's  best 
experts  would  undoubtedly  place  H.  L. 
Doherty  in  a  class  by  himself  at  the  head. 
Smith,  Ward,  Larned,  Brookes,  Wright 
and  Gore  ought  to  be  grouped  close  behind 
him,  with  Clothier,  Wilding  (New  Zealand 
champion)  and  probably  Riseley  together 
a  shade  below  the  others.  This  estimate 
leaves  R.  F.  Doherty,  Whitman  and  Alex- 
ander as  unknown  quantities. 

There  is  a  school  of  younger  players 
growing  up  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  whose 
speed  is  noticeably  faster  than  the  older 
men,  and  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
they  must  supplant  the  leaders  of  to-day 
in  time.  More  speed  can  yet  be  combined 
with  modern  tactics  and  accuracy  to  the 
improvement  of  the  game,  and  I  look  for 
this  within  five  years.  Since  Davis  re- 
tired, our  leaders  have  been  inclined  to 
slow  up  their  strokes  rather  than  to  in- 
crease in  speed.  It  was  just  this  advantage 
of  speed  that  won  the  championship  of 
All-England  (the  first  time  this  title  in  any 
event  has  ever  gone  to  a  foreigner,  too) 
for  Miss  May  Sutton,  the  California  girl, 
who  was  the  only  American  to  earn  dis- 
tinction this  year  at  Wimbledon.  Miss 
Sutton  fairly  wore  down  the  best  of  all  the 
clever  English  women  players  by  the  sheer 
speed  of  her  drives  off  the  ground,  and  she 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  going  through 
the  championship  tournament,  besides  sev- 
eral other  meetings  without  the  loss  of  a  set. 


HINTS   THAT   WILL   HELP    MOTORISTS 


AUTOMOBILISTS  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  that  the  sport  of  automobiHng 
is  facing  a  situation  of  facts,  not  of  theo- 
ries: that  the  agitation  of  to-day  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  more  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition to-morrow,  unless  a  united  effort  is 
made  for  a  general  improvement.  In  the 
conducting  of  tliis  general  improvement 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  great  law  of 
courtesy  must  be  the  essential  element  of 
harmony.  In  fighting  the  unjust  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  speed  limitations,  the 
motorist  must  remember,  that  only  the 
strictest  observence  of  the  present  speed 
laws  will  secure  the  necessary  general  con- 
ditions from  which  all  efforts  for  improve- 
ment must  start. 

When  he  has  sufficiently  well  impressed 
the  authorities  that  he  is  desirous  of  obey- 
ing the  law  in  regard  to  speed,  whether 
that  law  in  his  eyes  be  just  or  unjust,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  he  be  able  to  secure 
legislation  more  favorable.  When  this 
time  has  arrived,  efforts  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  regulations  must  be  directed 
toward  securing  speed  laws  based  on  hatt 
general  condition  which  makes  it  a  controll- 
ing principle  "that  no  automobile  should 
be  driven  at  a  rate  of  speed  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  public"  rather  than 
for  a  definite  maximum  speed. 

Every  day  echoes  a  plaintive  wail  from 
an  automobilist  that  he  has  been  arrested 
unjustly  for  speeding  his  car  and  that  he 
knows  he  was  running  within  the  limit. 

The  fact  is  that  many  drivers  do  not 
"know"  they  are  within  the  speed  limit 
simply  because  they  have  no  indicator  but 
their  own  minds,  which  indicators  are 
biased  at  the  start  and  easily  set  back  at 
the  finish. 

IN    CASE    OF    EMERGENCY 

When  a  spark  plug  refuses  to  work  you 
will  find  in  many  cases  it  is  fouled  by  an 
accumulation  of  oil  and  grease.  A  very 
simple  remedy  is  at  hand  for  this:  Re- 
move the  plug,  dip  it  into  gasoline  and 
after  getting  some  distance  from  the  gas- 
oline tank  touch  a  match  to  the  gasoline 
on  the  plug.  In  two  minutes  your  spark 
plug  will  work  like  new. 


One  of  the  dangers — though  fortunately 
not  freciuent — an  automobile  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  that  of  having  his  car  catch 
fire.  The  safest  plan,  of  course,  is  to 
carry  a  hand  extinguisher  in  the  car  at  all 
times,  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  the 
surest  and  quickest  remedy  is  to  run  the 
car  into  the  most  sheltered  convenient 
spot;  remove  a  mud  guard  and  shovel 
sand  upon  the  burning  part  with  all  the 
speed  at  your  command.  This  will  act 
with  surprising  rapidity,  much  more  rap- 
idly upon  the  grease  covered  chassis  than 
will  water.  Next  to  sand,  and  advisable 
in  places  where  sand  can  not  be  found, 
a  heavy  rug  may  be  efficacious.  In  any 
case,  action  must  be  taken  at  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  fire. 

Many  an  automobile  has  stood  for  hours 
by  the  roadside,  miles  out  in  the  country, 
with  the  driver  resignedly  perched  upon 
the  seat  waiting  for  a  tow,  when  an  exam- 
ination of  the  inside  of  the  coil  would  have 
shown  the  cause  of  the  breakdown.  The 
usual  "go  wrong"  parts  have  been  ex- 
amined only  to  find  them  all  willing  but 
unable  to  work.  The  gasoline  is  turned 
on,  the  engine  is  not  overheated,  the  car- 
buretter is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
battery,  which  retains  its  cheerfulness  for 
work,  but  still  the  motor,  metaphorically, 
has  its  fore-feet  planted  in  the  sand.  This 
is  where  you  go  in  search  for  trouble  in- 
side your  coil.  If  you  have  more  than  one 
coil  you  may  have  to  examine  them  all 
only  to  cut  out  the  bas  one  and  run  under 
the  good,  but  should  you  have  only  one, 
which  is  very  likely,  look  first  at  the  con- 
nections and  it's  ten  to  one  your  trouble 
ends.  If  no  break  is  found  here,  then  the 
only  expedient  is  to  examine  the  inside 
of  the  coil,  a  difficult  task  with  an  easy 
remedy.  When  you  find  the  break,  two 
minutes  and  a  piece  of  tire  tape  will  start 
the  engine  off  again. 

Coil  troubles  generally  are  brought  on 
through  excessive  vibrations,  which  rattle 
the  connections  of  the  coil  in  the  leads  for 
the  vibrator  and  secondary  in  much  the 
same  way  that  continued'  jolting  over  a 
rough  road  will  loosen  the  bolts  in  the  car 
body,  and  the  coils  be  examined  as  often 
as  are  the  nuts  and  bolts. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   THE    LATE  WILLIAM    C.  HARRIS 


MR.  CHARLES  HALLOCK,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Harris  was  inti- 
mate for  a  third  of  a  century,  writes  feel- 
ingly when  he  says: 

"  I  always  admired  'Old  Pard'  as  much 
for  his  stanch  manhood  as  for  his  bon- 
homie. Those  who  angled  with  him  and 
watched  him  '  chuck  a  bug  '  to  his  favorite 
'bronze  backers '  knew  him  to  be  jolly  and 
uniformly  courteous  ;  and  those  who  met 
him  at  his  desk,  and  read  his  homilies  on 
he  gentle  art,  were  aware  of  his  ability  as 


an  editor  and  purveyor  of  fish  lore;  but 
how  few  of  them  all  had  the  opportunity 
to  discover  his  sterling  and  steadfast  traits 
of  character;  his  sanguine  temperament, 
his  patience  under  adversity»  his  calm  phi- 
losophy and  cheerfulness  under  repeated 
bereavements,  his  perseverance  in  sur- 
mounting obstacles,  moral,  physical  and 
financial,  his  fidelity  to  his  trusts  and  his 
persistent  industry,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  out  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life." 
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